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THE  BEAR. 

There  is  no  animal  more  generally  known  than  the  Bear, 
and  yet  there  is  none  concerning  which  more  diffet^Rices 
and  contradictions  have  been  found  among  the  writers  of 
natoral  history.  These  uncertainties  have  arisen  from 
their  not  distinguishing  properly  the  different  species. 
The  land  Bear  must  be  distinguished  from  the  sea  Bear, 
vhich  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  white  or 
Greenland  Bear ;  and  the  land  Bears  must  again  be  divi- 
ded into  two  species,  the  brown  and  the  black.  There  aro 
also  white  land  Bears  found  in  Tartary,  Russia,  &c.  which 
tittugh  they  resemble  the  sea  Bear  in  colour,  differ  from 
ity  however,  in  every  other  particular.  It  is  not  the  rigour 
;if  the  climate  that  makes  them  white  in  winter,  like  the 
hares  and  ermines ;  they  are  brought  forth  white,  and  re- 
main so  all  their  live£r.    There  are  also  found  Beaxs  Yrlioee 
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ekins  are  a  mixture  of  broirn  and  black,  which  denotes  a 
intermediate  species  between  the  irhite  land  Bear  and  th 
brown  black  Sear. 

THE  BEOWS  BEAR. 

We  meet  with  the  Brown  Bear  very  frequently,  and  wit 
the  black  Bear  very  rarely,  on  the  Alps.  In  the  forests  i 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  on  th 
contrary,  the  black  Bear  is  very  conirnon.  The  latter  i 
both  fierce  and  carnivorous ;  the  former  is  only  fierce,  an 
constantly  refuses  to  eat  flesh.  ^ 


•     ,y>f«!^»    *fito«-as— 


The  Bear  is  not  only  a  eava^e,  but  a  solitary  animaj 
he  takes  refuge  in  the  most  unfrequented  parts,  and  ih 
most  dangerous  precipices  of  uninhabited  mountains,  .  H 
chooses  his  den  in  the  most  gloomy  parts  of  the  forest,  i 
some  cavern  that  has  been  hollowed  by  rime,  or  in  the  ho 
low  of  some  old  enormous  tree.  Thither  he  retires  aloii' 
and  passes  a  part  of  the  winter  without  provisions,  or  witl 
out  ever  stirring  abroad.  He  is  not,  however,  entirely  di 
prived  of  sensation,  like  the  dormouse  or  the  marmot,  bi 
seems  rather  to  subsist  upon  the  exuberance  of  his  fonn< 
flesh,  and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite  when  the  fat  1 
liad  acquired  in  summer  be^ns  to  be  considerably  waste 

When  itaa  happens,  whicli  we  are  told  it  generally  doi 
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at  the  expiration  of  forty  or  fifty  days,  the  male  forsakes 
his  den ;  but  the  female  remains  confined  for  four  months, 
by  which  time  she  has  brought  forth  her  young.  That  the 
latter  should  not  only  be  able  to  subsist,  but  even  to  nurse 
their  offspring,  witliout  receiving  themselves  any  food  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  is  highly  improbable.  When  with 
young,  however,  it  is  allowed  that  they  are  exceedingly 
fet,  as  also  that,  being  covered  with  a  very  thick  coat, 
sleeping  the  greatest  part  of  their  time,  and  giving  them- 
M^res  no  exercise  or  motion,  they  must  necessarily  lose 
^fBy  little  by  perspiration.  ' 

''•Though  the  males  of  the  brown  species  devour  their 
r-bom  little  ones,  when  tliey  find  an  opportunity  for  it, 
yet  the  females  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  love  them  witli 
a  ferocious  distractign.  When  once  they  have  brought 
forth,  their  fury  is  more  violent,  as  well  as  more  danger- 
ous, than  that  of  the  males.  Before  the  young  leave  tlie 
womb,  their  formation  is  perfect;  and  if  eitlier  the  foetus 
of  the  Bear,  or  the  Bear  when  newly  born,  appears  at  the 
first  glance  unformed,  it  is  merely  because  there  is  a  want 
of  proportion  in  the  body  and  members  even  of  tho 
grown  Bear,  and  because,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the 
case  in  all  animals,  the  foetus,  or  the  new-born  animal,  is 
ilways  more  disproportioned  than  the  grown  animal. 

The  voice  of  the  Bear  is  a  kind  of  growl,  a  harsh  mur- 
mur, which,  when  enraged  especially,  is  heightened  by  a 
clashing  of  the  teeth.    Highly  susceptible  of  anger,  that 

[  inger  is  always  furious,  and  often  capricious.    However 
mild  he  may  appear  before  his  master,  and  even  obedient 

['  when  tamed,  he  ouglit  still  to  be  distrusted,  still  treated 
with  circumspection;  nor,  on  any  account,  must  he  be 
Etruck  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  or  touched  on  the  parts  of 
generation. 
This  animaJ  is  capable  of  some  degree  of  instnic\!\0T\ 
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iThere  are  few  who  have  not  seen  him  stand  on  his  hin 
.legs,  or  with  these  dance  in  rude  and  awkward  measure 
to  tunes  either  sung  or  played  on  an  instrument  Bu 
teven  in  thus  tutoring  him,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  sue 
ceed,  that  the  animal  should  he  taken  young,  and  held  i 
constraint  ever  after.  The  Bear  which  has  passed  hi 
youth,  is  not  to  be  tamed,  nor  even  held  in  awe,  and  show 
himself,  if  not  actively  intrepid,  at  least  fearless  of  dange 

The  wild  Bear  turns  not  from  his  path,  nor  offers  t 
shun  the  sight  of  man ;  and  yet,  it  is  said,  by  a  certai 
whistle  he  may  be  surprisedf  and  so  far  charmed  as  t 
stop,  and  stand  upon  his  hind  feet.  This  is  the  time  1 
shoot,  or  by  one  method  or  other  to  destroy  him ;  for,  whe 
only  wounded  in  an  attack,  he  darts  with  fury  at  his  fo< 
and,  clasping  him  with  his  fore  paws,  is  sure  to  stifle  c 
strangle  him,  unless  immediate  assistance  be  givem 

The  Bear  enjoys  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  an 
feeling,  in  great  perfection ;  and  yet,  compared  with  th 
size  of  his  body,  his  eye  is  very  small ;  his  ears  are  ale 
short ;  his  skin  is  coarse ;  and  his  hair  very  thick.  Hi 
smell  is  exquisite;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  of  an 
other  animal,  the  internal  surface  of  his  nose  being  ver 
extensive,  and  excellently  calculated  to  receive  the  in 
pression  of  smells.  He  strikes  with  his  paws  as  a  ma 
strikes  with  his  fists ;  but  in  whatever  particulars  he  ma 
bear  a  rude  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  human  speciei 
he  is  only  rendered  the  more  deformed  by  them ;  nor  d 
they  give  him  the  smallest  superiority  over  other  aa 
mals. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  are  Bears  more  nu 

merous  than  at  Kamstchatka,  and  no  where  are  they  s 

gentle.    They  rove  about  the  plains  in  large  droves,  ye 

they  never  disturb  the  women  and  girls,  who  gather  roo< 

and  herbs,  or  turf  for  fuel,  in  the  very  midst  of  them ;  nay 
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they  will  even  eat  out  of  their  hands.  Their  mildness, 
iowever,  does  not  preserve  them  from  being  persecuted 
liy  mankind.  For  this  ingratitude  man  has,  indeed,  some 
excuse,  in  the  great  utility  of  the  spoils  of  the  Bear.  The 
Kamstchadale  would  Sad  it  much  more  difficult  to  subsist, 
did  not  the  Bear  supply  him  with  many  necessary  articles. 
Beds,  coverlets,  caps,  gloves,  shoe-soles,  and  collars  for 
sledge  dogs,  are  made  of  the  skin ;  the  fat  is  savoury  and 

(mitritious  as  food,  and  when  melted  is  used  as  oil ;  the 
HeA  m  highly  esteemed ;  the  shoulder  blades  are  convert- 
$i  into  sickles  for  cutting  grass;  the  intestines,  when 
fnpared,  are  worn  by  the  women  as  masks,  to  protect  the 
fcee  from  the  sun,  and  are  also  converted  into  excellent 
pines  for  windows  ;  and  the  heads  and  haunches  are  hung 
on  trees,  around  the  dwellings,  as  ornaments,  or  as  tro- 
l^es.  To  the  Bear  the  Kamstchadale  is  likewise  indebt- 
ed for  his  scanty  knowledge  of  physic  and  surgery,  which 
he  acquires  by  noticing  what  herbs  the  animal  applies  to 
his  wounds,  or  eats  when  he  is  labouring  under  disease  ; 
lod  to  the  Bear,  too,  he  owes  all  his  ideas  of  dancing  ;  his 
Bear  dance,  as  he  calls  it,  being  nothing  more  than  a  close 
imitation  of  his  shaggy  quadruped  instructors. 

THE    WHITE,   OR   POLAR  BEAR. 

UiTLiKE  his  Kamstchatkan  brother,  the  Polar  Bear  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  tremendous  ferocity.  In  size,  too,  it  far 
surpasses  him,  as  it  sometimes  reaches  the  length  of 
twelve  feet.  Its  head  and  neck  are  more  lengthened,  and 
the  body  is  longer  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  In  the  Polar 
eeas  it  may  literally  be  said  to  swarm.  There,  it  is  seen 
Dot  only  on  the  land  and  fixed  ice,  but  on  floating  ice 
•everal  leagues  out  at  sea.  In  the  latter  manner  White 
Bears  are  sometimes  conveyed  to  Iceland,  where  they  axe 
10  much  dreaded  hf  the  inhabitants  that  a  crusade  is  Via- 
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mediately  cammenced  sgainat  them.  At  sea,  the  fooi 
this  anima]  is  fish,  seals,  and  the  carcasses  of  whales  ; 
land,  it  preys  upon  deer  and  other  animals,  and  will 
Tarious  kinds  of  berries.  In  winter,  it  beds  itaelf  det 
under  the  snow  or  eminenceaof  ice,  and  awaits,  in  a  to! 
state,  the  return  of  the  sun.  It  suffers  exceedingly  \v 
exposed  to  great  heat 


»tir^^^*^*s^=*! 


Of  the  feroc  ty  of  the  Polar  Bear  Barentz  g  ves  a 
king  proof  In  Nova  Zembia  they  attacked )  s  sail 
carr  ed  the  n  off  n  their  mouths  w  th  the  utm  st  fac 
and  devoured  thera  in  sight  of  their  comrades.  A 
years  ago  some  saUora  in  a  boat  fired  at  and  wounded  i 
In  spite  of  his  receiving  another  shot,  he  swam  afler 
boat,  and  endeavoured  to  climb  into  it  One  of  hia  i 
was  cut  off  with  a  hatchet,  but  he  still  pursued  the  agg 
sora  to  the  ship.  Numerous  additional  wounds  did 
check  im  &ry;  mutilated  as  he  was,  he  ascended 
ehip'g  side,  drove  the  aailoiB  into  the  ahioviia,  ani  ■«»? 
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lovring  them  thither,  when  a  mortal  shot  stretched  him 
dead  on  the  deck. 

But  even  this  formidable  animal  is  not  without  its  good 
qualities.  It  is  a  faithful  mate  and  an  affectionate  parent. 
Heame  tells  us  that,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
males  are  so  much  attached  to  their  mates,  that  he  has 
often  seen  one  of  them,  on  a  female  being  killed,  come 
and  put  his  paws  over  her,  and  rather  suflfer  himself  to  be 
shot  than  abandon  her. 

"  While  the  Carcase  frigate,  which  went  out  some  years 
ago  to  make  discoveries  towards  the  North  Pole,  was 
locked  in  the  ice,  early  one  morning  the  man  at  the  mast 
head  gave  notice  that  three  Bears  were  making  their  way 
very  feat  over  the  frozen  ocean,  and  were  directing  tlieir 
course  towards  the  ship.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  invit- 
ed by  the  scent  of  some  blubber  of  a  walrus  that  the  crew 
had  killed  a  few  days  before  ;  which  had  been  set  on  fire, 
and  was  burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach. 
They  proved  to  be  a  she  Bear  and  her  two  Cubs ;  but  the 
Cubs  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eagerly 
to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  of  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
walrus  that  remained  unconsumed,  and  ate  it  voraciously. 
The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  upon  the  ice  great  lumps 
of  the  flesh  of  the  sea  horse,  which  they  had  still  remain- 
ing. These  the  old  Bear  fetched  away  singly,  laid  every 
lump  before  her  Cubs  as  she  brought  it,  and  dividing  it, 
gave  to  each  a  share,  reserving  but  a  small  portion  to 
herself.  As  she  was  fetching  away  the  last  piece,  the 
sailors  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  Cubs,  and  shot  them 
both  dead  ;  and  in  her  retreat  they  wounded  the  dam,  but 
not  mortally.  It  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any 
but  unfeeling  minds,  to  have  marked  the  affectionate  con- 
cern expressed  by  this  poor  beast  in  the  last  moments  of 
her   expiring  young  ones.     Though    she  was  laeisd^ 
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dreadfully  wounded,  and  could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place 
where  they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had 
fetched  away,  as  she  had  done  others  before,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  and  laid  it  before  them ;  and  when  she  saw  that 
they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  upon  one  and 
then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  them  up ; 
all  this  while  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  her  moan.  When  she 
found  she  could  not  stir  them,  she  went  off,  and  when 
she  had  got  to  some  distance,  she  looked  back  and  moan- 
ed. Finding  this  to  no  purpose,  she  returned,  and,  smell- 
ing round  them,  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went 
off  a  second  time  as  before  ;  and,  having  crawled  a  few 
paces,  looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood 
moaning.  But  still  her  Cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her,  ake 
returned  to  them  again ;  and,  with  signs  t>f  inexpressible 
fondness,  went  round,  pawing  them  and  moaning.  Find- 
ing at  last  that  they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raised  her 
head  towards  the  ship,  and  uttered  a  growl  of  despain 
which  the  murderers  returned  with  a  volley  of  musket 
balls.  She  fell  between  her  Cubs,  and  died  licking  their 
wounds." 

Mr.  Scoresby  mentions  a  singular  circumstance  with 
respect  to  a  part  of  this  animal.  "  The  liver,  I  may  ob- 
serve, as  a  curious  fact  (says  he),  is  hurtful  and  even  dele- 
terious ;  while  the  flesh  and  liver  of  the  seal,  on  which  it 
chiefly  feeds,  are  nourishing  and  palatable.  Sailors  who 
have  inadvertently  eaten  the  liver  of  Bears,  have  almost 
always  been  sick  after  it :  some  have  actually  died ;  and 
the  effects  on  others  has  been  to  cause  the  skin  to  peal 
off  their  bodies.  This  is,  perhaps,  almost  the  only  in^ 
stance  known  of  any  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  quadruped  prov- 
ing unwholesome." 


•This  animal  is  found,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
noTtbem  districts  of  America.  In  size  and  form  he  a;>- 
inoaches  neareEt  to  the  Brown  Bear ;  but  hia  colour  is  a 
nntfbmi  shining  jet  bliick,  except  on  (he  muzzle,  irhere  it 
k  &im  coloured ;  on  the  lips  and  Eides  of  the  mouth  it  is 


*The  Cinnamon  Btar  uf  the  Tur  traden,  is  conaidered  by  the  In- 
hu  to  be  an  aceidenial  fjirietyoftliisfpccieii,  anJ  iheyare  bonw  ont 
k  diB  opinion  by  the  quality  of  ihe  fur,  which  is  F!qually  fine  with 
dat  «t  the  Black  Bear.  The  Yitttne  Btar  of  Carolina  is  ulao  re- 
id  by  Onier  to  thie  speciei,  ai  i>  likewise  the  Our*  Gulaire  of 
H.  Geoffrey,  which  hae  n  while  tliroat.  The  while  inarkingB  on  the 
ibMt  irf  (be  aiiimal  mentioned  by  the  latter  Buthor,  are  perhaps  aa- 
u  totbe»*ilecollarwhichinanyofiheEuropeanBrowoBe»ra 
cihibil  wbed  young.  Captain  Cartwright  remarks  that  the  cubs  of 
fa  Black  Bear  on  the  Labrador  Coast  are  orten  marked  with  black 
mpronndlhe  neck;  and  PfDnani  notjcea  the  same  thing  of  (ha  Qeax« 
ttUodKin'B  Bay. — Bichardton. 
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almost  gray.  The  hair,  except  on  the  muzzle,  is  long  ar 
straight,  and  is  less  shaggy  than  in  most  other  specie 
The  forehead  has  a  slight  elevation,  and  the  muzzle  is  eloi 
gated,  and  somewhat  flattened  ahove.  The  young  one 
however,  are  first  of  a  bright  ash  colour,  which  gradual 
changes  into  a  deep  brown,  and  ends  by  becoming  a  dec 
black. 

The  American  Black  Bear  lives  a  solitary  life  in  foresi 
and  uncultivated  deserts,  and  subsists  on  fruits,  and  on  tt 
young  shoots  and  roots  of  vegetables.  Of  honey  he  is  e: 
ceedingly  fond,  and,  as  he  is  a  most  expert  climber,  1 
scales  the  lofliest  trees  in  search  of  it.  Fish,  too,  he  d 
lights  in,  and  is  often  found  in  c[uest  of  it  on  the  borde 
of  lakes  and  on  the  sea-shore,  when  these  resources  fa 
he  will  attack  small  quadrupeds,  and  even  animals  of  son 
magnitude.  As,  indeed,  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  love 
flesh  in  him  grows  with  the  use  of  it. 

As  the  fur  is  of  some  value,  the  Indians  are  assiduoi 
in  the  chase  of  the  creature  which  produces  it  "  Abo 
the  end  of  December,  from  the  abundance  of  fi'uits  the 
find  in  Louisiana  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  Bea 
become  so  fat  and  lazy  that  they  can  scarcely  run.  i 
this  time  they  are  hunted  by  the  American  Indians.  Tl 
nature  of  the  chase  is  generally  this :  the  Bear  chiefly  adop 
for  his  retreat  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  cypress  tre 
which  he  climbs,  and  then  descends  into  the  cavity  fro 
above.  The  hunter,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  hi 
nto  this  retreat,  climbs  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  sea 
himself  opposite  to  the  hole.  In  one  hand  he  holds  h 
gun,  and  in  the  other  a  torch,  which  he  darts  into  the  ca 
ity.  Frantic  with  rage  and  terror,  the  Bear  makes  a  sprii 
from  his  station ;  but  the  hunter  seizes  the  instant  of  h 
appearance,  and  shoots  him. 

^  The  pursuit  of  these  animals  is  a  matter  of  the  fii 
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importance  to  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  is  never  un- 
dertaKen  without  much  ceremony.  A  principal  warrior 
gives  a  general  invitation  to  all  the  hunters.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  strict  fast  of  eight  days,  in  which  they  totally 
abstain  from  food ;  but  during  which  the  day  is  passed  in 
continual  song.  This  is  done  to  invoke  the  spirits  of  the 
woods  to  direct  the  hunters  to  the  places  where  there  are 
abundance  of  Bears.  They  even  cut  the  flesh  in  divert 
parts  of  their  bodies,  to  render  the  spirits  more  propitious. 

■ 

They  also  address  themselves  to  the  manes  of  the  beasts 
dain  in  the  preceding  chases,  and  implore  these  to'  direct 
them  in  their  dreams  to  an  abundance  of  game.  The  chief 
of  the  hunt  now  gives  a  great  feast,  at  which  no  one  dares 
to  appear  without  first  bathing.  At  this  entertainment, 
contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  eat  with  great  mode- 
ration. The  master  of  the  feast  touches  nothing ;  but  is 
employed  in  relating  to  the  guests  ancient  tales  of  feasts 
in  former  chases ;  and  fresh  invocations  to  the  manes  of 
the  deceased  Bears  conclude  the  whole. 

"  They  then  s  Uy  forth,  equipped  as  if  for  war,  and  paint- 
ed black ;  and  they  proceed  on  their  way  in  a  direct  line, 
not  allowing  rivers,  marshes,  or  any  other  impediment  to 
stop  their  course,  and  driving  before  thera  all  the  beasts 
they  find.  When  they  arrive  at  the  hunting  ground,  they 
nnound  as  large  a  space  as  they  can  ;  and  then  contract 
their  circle,  searching  at  the  same  time  every  hollow  tree, 
tod  every  place  capable  of  being  the  retreat  of  a  Bear : 
and  they  continue  the  same  practice  till  the  chase  is  ex- 
isted. 

"  As  soon  as  a  Bear  is  killed,  a  hunter  puts  into  his 
mouth  a  lighted  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  blowing  into  it,  fills 
the  throat  witli  the  smoke,  conjuring  the  spirit  of  the  ani- 
mal not  to  resent  what  they  are  about  to  do  to  its  body, 
« to  render  their  future  chases  unsuccessful.    As  the  beast 
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makes  no  reply,  they  cut  out  the  string  of  thajpngu^a 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  If  it  crackle  and  shrim'up  {ifd 
it  is  almost  sure  to  do),  they  accept  this  as  a  good  omei 
if  not,  they  consider  that  the  spirit  of  the  beast  is  not  a 
peased,  and  that  the  chase  of  the  next  year  will  be  u 
fortunate." 

In  the  Tower  Menagerie  of  London  there  is  a  very  tai 
and  playful  American  Bear,  which  was  presented  to  it 
1824.  He  was  originally  in  the  same  den  with  the  hyaei 
and,  except  at  feeding  times,  was  on  good  terms  withjd 
companion.  A  piece  of  meat,  however,  would  occasional 
produce  a  temporary  dissension  between  them ;  in  whi 
the  hyaena,  though  the  smallest  of  the  two,  had  usually  t 
upper  hand.  On  such  occasions,  the  defeated  Bear  woi 
moan  most  piteously,  in  a  tone  somewhat  like  a  she 
bleating,  while  the  hyaena  devoured  the  remainder  of  1 
dinner.* 

♦  When  onr  forefathers  first  settled  in  America,  Bears  were  co 
mon  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country  along  the  Atlantic.  Many  adventu 
with  them  took  place,  some  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  historiefl 
the  times.  The  following  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  later  period 
Some  years  since,  when  the  western  part  of  New  York  was  ii 
state  of  nature,  and  wolves  and  bears  were  not  afraid  of  being  set 
some  enterprising  pilgrim  had  erected,  and  put  in  operation,  a  sa 
mill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee.  One  day  as  be  was  sittinf 
the  log,  eating  his  bread  and  cheese,  a  large  black  Bear  came  fit 
the  woods  towards  tlie  mill.  The  man,  leaving  his  luncheon  on  1 
log,  made  a  spring,  and  seated  himself  on  a  beam  above ;  when  t 
Bear,  mounting  the  log,  sat  down  with  his  rump  towards  tbe  sa 
which  was  in  operation,  and  commenced  his  appetite  on  the  mai 
dinner.  After  a  little  while,  tlie  saw  prc^ressed  enough  to  interie 
with  the  feathers  on  Bruin's  back,  and  he  hitched  along  a  little  ai 
kept  on  eating.  Again  the  saw  came  up,  and  scratched  a  little  Hm 
Tbe  Bear  then  whirled  about,  and  throwing  his  paws  around  tbesa^ 
Ae/d  on  till  he  was  mangled  through  and  through,  when  he  rolled  o: 
^JI  through  iDto  the  flood,  and  bled  to  death. 
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REN  GROUND  BEAR  OF  AMERICA. 

The  barren  lands  lying  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of 
Great  Slave  lake^  and  extending  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  are 
frequented  by  a  species  of  Bear,  which  differs  from  the 
American  black  Bear  in  its  greater  size,  profile,  physiogno- 
my, longer  soles,  and  tail ;  and  from  the  grizzly  bear  also, 
in  colour,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  claws.  Its 
greatest  affinity  is  with  the  brown  Bear  of  Norway ;  but  it* 
identity  with  that  species  has  not  been  established  by  ac- 
tual comparison.  It  frequents  the  sea-coast  in  the  Autumn, 
in  considerable  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  fish. 
The  general  colour  of  this  Bear  is  a  dusky,  or  yel- 
bwish  brown,  but  the  shoulders  and  flanks  are  some- 
times covered  with  long  hair,  which  is  very  pale  toward  the 
tips.  The  Indians  often  term  them  "  White  Bears."  They 
dread  them  very  much,  and  caution  travellers  against  them. 
Captain  Franklin  mentions  an  old  Indian  named  Keskar- 
rah,  who  was  seated  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  when  a  large 
Bear  came  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  remained  for  some 
time  apparently  surveying  him.  Keskarrah,  considering 
himself  to  be  in  great  danger,  and  having  no  one  to  assist 
him  but  his  aged  wife,  made  a  speech  to  the  following  ef- 

(fect  "  Oh  Bear !  I  never  did  you  any  harm ;  I  have  al- 
ways had  the  highest  respect  for  you  and  your  relations, 
and  never  killed  any  of  them  except  through  necessity.  Go 
away,  good  Bear,  and  let  me  alone,  and  I  promise  not  to 
molest  you."  The  Bear  walked  off;  and  the  old  man 
lupposed  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his  eloquence. 

Richardson, 

THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

Like  the  American  black  Bear,  this  animal  inhabits  the 
nozthem  part  of  America ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  is,  per\iapa^ 
tbe  meet  fonnidabJe  of  all  Bears  in  magnitude  and  f eroe\ty . 
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He  averages  twice  the  bulk  of  the  black  Bean  to  which, 
however,  he  hears  some  resemblance  in  his  slijhtlj  eleva- 
ted forehead,  end  oarrow,  flattened  elongated  muzzle.  His 
canine  teeth  are  of  great  size  and  power.  The  feel  are 
enormously  large ;  the  hreadth  of  the  fore  foot  exceeding 
nine  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  hind  foot  exclusive  of 
the  talons,  being  eleven  inches  and  three  quarters,  aod  its 
breadth  seven  inches.    The  talons  s 


more  than  six  inches.  He  is,  accordingly,  admirably 
adapted  for  digging  up  the  ground,  but  is  unable  to  climb 
trees,  in  which  latter  respect  he  differs  wholly  ftom  every 
other  species.  The  colour  of  his  hair  varies  to  almost  an 
indelinite  extent,  between  all  the  intermediate  shades  of 
a  light  gray  and  n  black  brown ;  the  latter  tiuge,  however, 
being  that  which  predominates.  It  is  always  in  some  dfl- 
gree  grizzled,  by  intermixture  of  grayish  hairs,  only  tho 
brown  hairs  being  tipped  with  gray.  The  hair  itself  is, 
in  general,  longer,  flner,  and  more  exuberant  than  that  cf 
the  black  Bcitr. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  oae  of 
the  principal  haunts  of  this  animal.  There,  amidst  wood- 
ed plains,  and  tangled  copses  of  bough  and  underwood,  he 
reigos  as  macb  the  monarch,  aa  the  lion  is  of  the  aajidj 
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es  of  Africa.  Even  the  bison  cannot  withstand  his 
;k.  Such  is  his  muscular  stren^h,  that  he  will  draf 
)onderous  carcass  of  the  animal  to  a  convenient  spot, 
re  he  digs  a  pit  for  its  reception.  The  Indians  regard 
with  the  utmost  terror.  His  extreme  tenacity  of  life 
ers  him  still  more  dangerous ;  for  he  can  endure  re- 
ed wounds  which  would  be  instantaneously  mortal  to 
r  beasts,  and,  in  that  state,  can  rapidly  pursue  his  ene- 

So  that  the  hunter  who  fails  to  shoot  him  throu^ 
srain,  is  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situation, 
ne  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  of  one  of  Lewis 
Clark's  canoes  perceived  one  of  these  Bears  lying  in 
)pen  ground  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  river ; 
six  of  them,  who  were  all  good  hunters,  went  to  attack 

Concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence,  they 
;  able  to  approach  within  forty  paces  unperceived ; 
of  the  hunters  now  fired,  and  each  lodged  a  ball  in  his 
',  two  of  which  passed  directly  through  the  lungs. 
Bear  sprang  up  and  ran  furiously  with  open  mouth 
1  them ;  two  of  the  hunters,  who  had  reserved  their 
gave  him  two  additional  wounds,  and  one  breaking 
houlder-blade,  somewhat  retarded  his  motions.  Be- 
they  could  again  load  tlieir  guns,  he  came  so  close  on 
I,  that  they  were  obliged  to  run  towards  the  river,  and 
:e  they  had  gained  it  the  Bear  had  almost  overtaken 
I.  Two  men  jumped  into  the  canoe  ;  the  other  four 
rated,  and  concealing  themselves  among  the  willows, 
as  fast  as  they  could  load  their  pieces.  Several  times 
Jear  was  struck,  but  each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct 
iiry  towards  the  hunter ;  at  last,  he  pursued  them  so 
jly  that  they  threw  aside  their  guns  and  pouches,  and 
►ed  from  a  perpendicular  bank,  twenty  feet  high,  into 
iver.  The  Bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  very  near 
liudmost  man,  when  one  of  the  hunters  on  tiie  B\iOT« 

£4 
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shot  him  through  the  head,  and  finally  killed  him.  Wl 
they  dragged  him  on  shore,  they  found  that  eight  balls  I 
passed  through  his  body  in  different  directions. 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  enterprising  travell 
met  with  the  largest  Bear  of  this  species  they  had  e 
seen ;  when  they  fired  he  did  not  attempt  to  attack, 
fled  with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  such  was  his  tenacity 
life,  that  although  five  balls  had  passed  through  the  lun 
and  five  other  wounds  were  inflicted,  he  swam  more  tl 
half  across  the  river  to  a  sand  bar,  and  survived  more  tl 
twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  John  Dougherty,  a  very  experienced  and  resp 
table  hunter,  who  accompanied  Major  Long's  party  dur; 
their  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  several  tin 
very  narrowly  escaped  from  the  Grizzly  Bear.    On 
while  hunting  with  another  person  on  one  of  the  up 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  he  heard  the  report  of  his  cc 
panion's  rifle,  and  when  he  looked  round,  beheld  him  a 
short  distance  endeavouring  to  escape  firom  one  of  th< 
Bears,  which  he  had  wounded  as  it  was  coming  towa 
him.    Dougherty,  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  the  pres 
vation  of  his  friend,  hastened  to  call  off  the  attention  of 
Bear,  and  arrived  in  rifle-shot  distance  just  in  time  to 
feet  his  generous  purpose.    He  discharged  his  ball  at 
animal,  and  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  fly ;  his  friend, 
lieved  from  immediate  danger,  prepared  for  another  atti 
by  charging  his  rifle,  with  which  he  again  wounded 
Bear,  and  saved  Mr.  D.  firom  further  peril.    Neither 
ceived  any  injury  from  this  encounter,  in  which  the  B 
was  at  length  killed. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  the  hunter  before  mentioned,  rela 
the  following  instance  of  the  great  muscular  strength 
the  Grizzly  Bear: — Having  killed  a  Bison, and lefl the  c 
cass  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  assistance  to  skin  f 
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cut  it  op,  he  vae  veiy  mncb  surprised  on  hia  return  to  find 
that  it  had  been  dragged  off,  vhole,  to  i  conaiderable  dis- 
tance, by  A  Griiily  Bear,  and  had  been  placed  in  a  pit, 
which  the  animBl  hud  dug  with  his  claws  for  its  reception. 
Capt  Lewis,  in  one  instance,  narrowly  eecaped  from  a 
Grizzly  Bear.    He  waa  walking  near  a  river,  when  one  of 


these  animals  sprang  suddenly  toward  him:  the  Captain 
fled  to  the  river,  and  the  Bear  pursued.  Here  he  turned 
roand  and  faced  the  animal  with  a  spear.  The  latter  now 
ihooghtit  best  to  retreat,  and  ran  away  as  ftst  aa  he  could. 
Richardson  relates  the  followingsloryof  aGriziIy  Bear. 
A  party  of  voyagers,  who  had  been  employed  all  day  in 
Inching  a  canoe  up  the  Saskatchewan,  had  seated  thein- 
lelrea  in  the  twilight  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing 
their  supper,  when  a  large  Grizzly  Bear  sprang  over  their 
udoe  that  was  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of  the  party 
ly  the  shoulder,  carried  hira  off.  The  rest  fled  in  terror, 
vith  the  exception  of  a  man  named  Bourasto,  who,  gruap- 
ing.  his  gun,  followed  the  Bear  as  it  was  retreating  leisure- 
ly with  iU  prey.  He  called  to  his  unfortunate  comrade 
that  he  waa  afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  hred  at  the  Beu, 
but  the  latter  entreated  bim  to  &re  immediately,  &a  Oi« 
aS 
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animal  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this,  he  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into  tlie  body  of 
the  Bear,  which  instantly  dropped  its  prey  to  pursue  Bou- 
rasso.  He  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  Bear  retreated 
to  a  thicket,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  died.  The  man 
who  was  rescued,  had  his  arm  fractured,  and  was  other- 
wise severely  bitten  by  the  Bear,  but  finally  recovered. 

The  same  author  mentions  a  man  now  living,  who  waa 
attacked  by  a  Grizzly  Bear,  which  sprang  out  of  a  thicket, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  his  paw  completely  scalped  him, 
laying  bare  the  skull,  and  bringing  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head down  over  the  eyes.  Assistance  coming  up,  the  Bear 
made  off  without  doing  him  farthei;  injury,  but  the  scalp 
not  being  replaced,  the  poor  man  has  lost  his  sight,  although 
he  thinks  that  his  eyes  are  uninjured. 

A  Grizzly  Bear  has  now  been  for  seventeen  years  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Tower  Menagerie,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Old  Martin.  He  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his 
original  ferocity,  and  manifests  no  attachment  to  his  keepers, 

THE   THIBET   BEAR. 

The  epithet  prefi^^ed  to  the  name  of  this  animal  sufficient- 
ly indicates  the  country  to  which  the  creature  belongs. 
The  species,  however,  unless  Cuvier  and  others  are  in  er- 
ror, is  also  to  be  found  in  Sumatra.  It  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished fi*om  the  Malay  and  the  large-lipped  Bears  by 
the  thickness  of  its  neck,  and  the  flatness  of  its  head.  It 
has  a  compact  body  and  heavy  limbs,  and  its  claws  are 
little  more  than  half  as  long  as  those  of  the  other  Indian 
Bears.  The  ears  are  very  large.  The  muzzle  is  mode- 
rately thick,  and  somewhat  lengthened ;  the  upper  part 
black,  with  a  slightly  reddish  tint  on  the  sides ;  the  edges 
of  the  lips  flesh  coloured,  and  the  hair  smooth.  From  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  however,  the  hair  becomes  shaggy. 
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9  a  gentle  but  sluggish  animal,  and  feeds  oa  bread, 

[lUte,  honey,  or  fat;  but  refuses  roots,  and  the  lean 
Luscular  parts  of  fleHh.  In  general  its  motion*  ue 
md  languid  ;  but  when  disturbed  or  irritated,  it  ap- 
ratber  lively,  and  utters  a  kind  of  short  abrupt  roar. 
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countries,  as  man  is  civilized  and  improved,  the 
ranks  of  animals  are  depressed  and  degraded. 
reduced  to  servitude,  or  treated  as  rebels,  all  theif 
es  are  dissolved,  and  all  their  united  talents  render- 
■ffectual.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  disappear;  and 
g  remains  but  their  solitary  instincts,  or  those 
1  habitudes  which  they  receive  from  human  edn- 

Beaver  seems  lo  be  now  the  only  remaining  mon- 
of  that  kindof  intelligencQ  in  brutes,  which,  though 
;ly  inferior,  as  to  its  principle,  to  that  of  man,  sup- 
however,  certain  common  projecta,  certain  relative 
)  view,  projects  which,  having  for  their  basis  society, 
manner,  suppose  some  particular  method  of  under- 
ig  one  another,  and  of  acting  in  coMert. 
allowed,  that  the  Beaver,  far  from  having  an  abso- 
iperiori^  over  the  other  animals,  seems,  on  tbe  coik- 
o  be  inferiw  to  some  of  them  astoHa  qualiUes  aiei6\^ 
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■         'i 
as  an  individuaJ ;  and  this  fact  is  confinned  by  obsen 

a  young  Beaver,  which  was  sent  to  Paris  from  Canadi 

the  beginning  of  the  year  1758.    It  is  an  animal  toler 

mild,  tranquil,  and  familiar,  though  rather,  it  would  se 

gloomy  and  melancholy.    If  we  consider  this  animal,  th 

fore,  in  its  dispersed  and  solitary  state,  we  shall  find,  1 

as  to  internal  qualities,  it  is  not  superior  to  other  anin 

that  it  has  not  more  ingenuity  than  the  dog,  more  8< 

than  the  elephant,  or  more  cunning  than  the  fox.    ] 

rather  remarkable  for  the  singularities  of  its  internal 

lities.    Of  quadrupeds,  the  Beaver  alone  has  a  flat  oval 

covered  with  scales,  which  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direc 

motions  in  the  water.    It  is  the  only  quadruped  that 

membranes  between  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  at 

same  time  none  on  the  fore  ones,  which  it  use?  as  h 

in  carrying  food  to  the  mouth.    It  is  the  only  one  wl 

while  it  resembles  a  terrestrial  animal  in  its  fore  p 

seems  to  approach  the  nature  of  an  aquatic  being  ii 

hind  ones. 

The  Beavers  begin  to  assemble  in  the  month  of  . 

or  July,  in  order  to  form  a  society,  which  is  to  cont 

for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.    They  arrive  in  num 

from  every  side,  and  presently  form  a  company  of  t^ 

three  hundred.    The  place  of  meeting  is  commonlj 

place  where  they  fix  their  abode ;  and  this  is  alway 

the  side  of  some  lake  or  river .^    If  it  be  a  lake  in  w 

*  Godman's  account,  chiefly  taken  from  Hearne,  of  the  man 
which  the  Beavers  construct  their  dwelliucrs,  being  somewhat 
particular,  we  insert  it  here. 

^  They  are  not  particular  in  the  site  tliey  select  for  the  esta 

ment  of  their  dwellings,  but  if  in  a  lake  or  pond  where  a  dam  i 

required,  they  are  careful  to  build  where  the  water  is   suffic 

deep.     In  standing  waters,  however,  they  have  not  the  advanta 

£frded  by  a  curreat  for  the  transportation  of  their  supplies  of  ^ 
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waters  are  always  upon  a  level,  they  dispense  with 
ling  a  dam ;  but  if  it  be  a  running  stream,  which  is 

by  wbeD  they  build  on  a  running  stream,  is  always  cut  higher  up 
the  place  of  their  residence,  and  floated  down. ' 
The  materials  used  for  the  construction  of  their  dams  are  the 
IS  and  branches  of  small  birch,  mulberry,  willow,  poplar,  &c. 

begin  to  cut  down  tlieir  timber  for  building  early  in  the  summer, 
heir  edifices  are  not  commenced  until  about  the  middle  or  latter 
of  August,  and  are  not  completed  until  tlie  beginning  of  the  cold 
•o.  The  strength  of  their  teeth  and  their  perseverance  in  this  work 
be  fairly  estimated  by  the  size  of  the  trees  they  cut  down.  These 
at  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall  into  the  water ;  and  then  floated 
rds  the  site  of  the  dam  or  dwellings.  Small'shrubs,  &c.  cut  at  a 
Dce  from  the  water,  tliey  drag  with  their  teetli  to  the  stream,  and 
launch  and  tow  them  to  the  place  of  deposit.  At  a  short  distance 
i  a  beaver-dam,  the  number  of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down 
ars  truly  surprising,  and  die  regularity  of  the  stumps  which  are 
might  lead  persons  unacquainted  with  tJie  habits  of  the  animal  to 
ve  that  the  clearing  was  the  result  of  human  industty. 
The  figure  of  the  dam  varies  according  to  circumstances.  Should 
iirrent  be  very  gentle,  the  dam  is  carried  nearly  straight  across ;  but 
I  the  stream  is  swiftly  flowing,  it  is  uniformly  made  with  a  consider-* 
curve,  having  the  convex  part  opposed  to  tlie  current.  Along  with 
runks  and  branches  of  trees  they  intermingle  mud  and  stones,  to 
greater  security,  and  wheu  dams  have  been  long  undisturbed  aud 
ently  repaired,  they  acquire  great  solidity,  and  their  power  of 
ting  the  pressure  of  water  and  ice  is  greatly  increased  by  the  wiU 
birch,  &c.  occasionally  taking  root,  and  eventually  growing  up 
something  of  a  regular  hedge.  The  materials  used  in  construct* 
be  dams  are  secured  solely  by  the  resting  of  the  branches,  &c. 
1st  the  bottom,  and  the  subsequent  accumulation  of  mud  and  stones, 
e  force  of  the  stream,  or  by  the  industry  of  the  beavers, 
rbe  dwellings  of  the  Beaver  are  formed  of  the  same  materials  afi 

dams,  and  are  very  rude,  though  strong,  and  adapted  in  size  to 
umber  of  their  inhabitants.  These  are  seldom  more  than  four 
BDd  six  or  eight  young  ones.    Double  that  number  haire  been  oc« 
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subject  to  floods  and  falls,  they  then  set  about  building 
a  dam,  or  pier,  that  crosses  the  river,  so  as  to  form  a  dead 

casionally  found  in  one  of  the  lodges,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a 
very  common  occurrence. 

'*  When  building  their  houses,  they  place  most  of  the  wood  cross- 
wise and  nearly  horizontally,  observing  no  other  order  than  that  of 
leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle.  Branches  which  project  inward  are  cat 
off  with  their  teeth  and  thrown  among  the  rest.  The  houses  are  by 
no  means  built  of  sticks  first  and  then  plastered,  but  all  tlie  materials, 
sticks,  mud  and  stones,  if  the  latter  can  be  procured,  are  mixed  op  to- 
gether, and  tliis  composition  is  employed  from  the  foundation  to  the 
summit.  The  mud  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  banks  or  bctttcHn  of 
the  stream  or  pond, 'near  the  door  of  the  hut.  Mud  and  stones  the 
Beaver  always  carries,  by  holding  them  between  his  fore  paws  and 
throat. 

*'  Their  work  is  all  performed  at  night,  and  with  much  expedition. 
When  straw  or  grass  is  mingled  witli  the  mud  used  by  them  in  build- 
ing, it  is  au  accidental  circumstance,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spot 
whence  tlie  latter  was  taken.  As  soon  as  any  part  of  the  material  is 
placed  where  it  is  intended  to  remain,  they  turn  round  and  give  it  a 
smart  blow  with  the  tail.  The  same  sort  of  blow  is  struck  by  than 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  when  they  are  in  the  act  of  diving. 

*'  The  outside  of  the  hut  is  covered  or  plastered  with  mud  late  in  die 
Autumn,  and  after  frost  has  begun  to  appear.  By  freezing,  it  sooo 
becomes  almost  as  hai*d  as  stone,  effectually  excluding  their  great  om- 
my,  tlie  wolverene,  during  the  winter.  Their  habit  of  walking  over 
the  work  frequently  during  its  progress,  has  led  to  the  absurd  idea  of 
their  using  the  tail  as  a  trowel.  The  habit  of  flapping  with  the  taO 
is  retained  by  them  in  a  state  of  captivity,  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  actf 
already  mentioned,  appears  designed  to  effect  no  particular  purpose* 
The  houses,  whrn  they  have  stood  for  some  time,  and  been  kept  in 
repair,  become  so  firm  from  the  consolidation  of  all  the  materials,  as 
to  require  great  exertion,  and  the  use  of  the  ice-chisel  or  other  iron  in- 
struments, to  be  broken  open.  The  laborious  nature  of  such  an  under^i 
taking  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  the  tops  of  thft'^ 
houses  are  generally  from  four  to  six  feet  thick  at  the  apex  of  tba 
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Lt  part  which  lies  above  and  below.    This  d^m, 
[ten  fourscore  or  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  ^n 
et  thick  at  the  base.    If  we  compare  the  great- 
work  with  the  power  of  the  architect,*  it  will 
mous ;  but  the  solidity  with  which  it  is  built  is 
stonishing  than  its  size.    The  part  of  the  river 
this  dam  is  usuaUy  built  is  where  it  is  most 
d  where  some  great  tree  is  found  growing  by 
the  stream.    This  they  pitch  upon  as  proper 
the  principal  part  in  their  building  ;  and,  though 
thicker  than  a  man's  body,  they  yet  instantly 
utting  it  down.    For  this  operation  they  have 
atrument  but  their  four  incisive  teeth,  which 
evel,  and  that  also  on  the  side  they  wish  it  to 
is  always  across  the  stream.    They  then  set 
ng  the  top  branches,  to  make  it  lie  close  and 
erve  as  the  principal  beam  of  their  fabric, 
perations  are  performed  in  common.    At  one 
ber  of  Beavers  are  employed  together  at  the 
tree  in  gnawing  it  down ;  and,  when  this  part 
Dur  is  accomplislied,  it  becomes  the  business  of 
jver  the  branches,  while  a  third  party  are  enga- 
:he  borders  of  the  river,  or  lake,  in  cutting  other 
h,  though  smaller  than  the  first  tree,  are  yet  as 
;  leg,  if  not  the  thigh,  of  a  common  sized  man. 
'  carry  with  them  by  land  to  the  brink  of  the 
tien  by  water  to  the  place  allotted  for  their  build- 
iy  sharpening  them  at  one  end,  and  forming 
takes,  they  fix  ttiem  in  the  ground,  at  a  small 
)m  each  other,  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  with 

est  Beavers  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and,  in 
:tle  more  than  three  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
le  tail. 
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pliant  branches.  While  some  are  thus  employed  in  fixing 
the  stakes,  others  go  in  search  of  clay,  which  they  prepare 
for  their  purpose  with  their  tails  and  their  feet,  and  witii 
which,  brought  home  in  large  quatities,  they  render  theii 
structure  still  more  compact. 

This  structure  is  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that  it  hai 
not  only  all  the  extent,  and  all  the  solidity,  which  are  requi- 
site, but  also  a  form  the  most  proper  for  confining  the  water, 
and,  when  it  has  passed  its  bounds,  for  maintaining  itf 
weight,  or  baffling  its  attacks.  At  the  top  of  their  dike  oi 
mole,  that  is,  at  the  part  where  it  is  least  thick,  they  fora 
two  or  three  openings.  These  they  occasionally  enlarge 
or  contract,  as  the  river  occasionally  rises  or  falls ;  an< 
when,  from  inundatiohs  either  too  powerful  or  too  sudden 
their  works  have  been  damaged,  they  are,  with  the  utmos 
diligence  and  application,  on  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  im 
mediately  repaired. 

After  this  display  of  their  labours  to  accomplish  a  publi< 
work,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  to  it  a  description  c 
their  private  constructions,  were  it  not  that,  in  history,  ai 
account  should  be  given  of  every  fact,  and  that,  in  thii 
first  grand  work  of  the  Beaver,  the  intention  uniformly  is 
that  the  little  habitation  of  each  family  should  be  renderec 
more  commodious. 

This  habitation  is  always  furnished  with  two  passages 
one  for  the  purpose  of  a  land,  and  the  other  of  a  water  ex 
cursion.  In  shape  it  is  almost  always  either  oval  or  round 
sometimes  it  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
times  it  consists  of  two,  and  even  three  stories,  while  th< 
walls  are  always  two  feet  thick.  When  it  happens  U 
consist  of  but  one  story,  the  walls  are  but  a  few  feet  high 
over  which  there  is  a  kind  of  vault,  that  terminates  thi 
edifice,  and  serves  as  a  covering  for  it  It  is  constructed 
wjth  such  solidity  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  heavies 


sQr  the  most  impetuoas  winds,  tad  u  plMfetrtd 
neatness,  both  outwardly  and  inwardly,  that  !olM 
lally  suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of  man*  TImm^ 
evertheless,  use  no  instrument  for  the  pi6]Mi»* 
leir  mortar,  but  their  feet,  or  for  the  ap^lle»* 
)ut  their  tails.  They  chiefly  use  such  matmab 
easily  dissolved  by  water.    Their  wooden  week 

such  trees  as  grow  on  the  hanks  of  riven^  as 
nost  easily  cut  down,  stripped  of  their  baik,  and 
nd  all  these  operations  they  perform  before  they 
a  tree  which  they  have  once  attacked.  They 
le  distance  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
They  sit  as  they  work ;  and,  besides  the  kdvaii- 
a  convenient  posture,  they  have  the  pleasure  of 
f  gnawing  fresh  bark  and  soft  wood,  both  which 
r  to  most  other  kinds  of  aliment  Averse  to  dry 
'  always  provide  an  ample  store  of  these  for  their 
s  during  the  winter.*  It  is  near  their  habita* 
they  establish  their  magazines ;  and  to  each  hut 
lerc  is  one  allotted,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the 

its  inhabitants,  to  which  they  have  all  a  com- 
;  nor  do  they  offer  to  plunder  their  neighboursL 
I,  80  to  express  tliem,  have  been  seen,  composed 

and  even  twenty-five  dwellings.  Such  large 
;s,  however,  are  rare.  In  general,  they  do  not 
3re  than  ten  or  a  dozen  families,  each  of  which 
irn  separate  district,  magazine,  and  habitation ; 

allow  any  strangers  to  settle  within  its  enclo> 
e  smallest  dwellings  contain  two,  four,  and  six; 
it,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  it  is  even  said  thirty 

X  allotted  for  the  provision  of  eight  or  ten  BeaYen  oo» 
twenty-five  to  thirty  ieet  iquare,  wad  firom  eight  to  ten 
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Beavers ;  and  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  nui 
of  males  and  females  is  not  upon  a  par.  Moderi 
speaking,  therefore,  their  society  may  be  said  to  co 
frequently  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  n 
men,  who,  having  first  exerted  their  united  industr] 
diligence  in  rearing  a  grand  public  work,  afterwards 
themselves  into  different  bodies,  in  order  to  cone 
private  habitations.* 

However  numerous  the  republic  of  Beavers  ma] 
peace  and  good  order  are  uniformly  maintained  in  i1 
common  series  of  toil  has  strengthened  their  unioD. 
conveniences  which  they  have  procured  for  each  c 
and  the  abundance  of  provisions  which,  after  having  i 
sed,  they  continue  to  consume  together,  render  them 
py  within  themselves ;  and,  having  moderate  appe 
entertaining  even  an  aversion  to  blood  and  carnage, 
have  not  the  smallest  propensity  to  hostility  or  rapine 
actually  enjoy  all  the  blessings  which  man  is  only  be 
desire.  Friends  to  each  other,  if  threatened  by  any 
mies  from  abroad,  they  know  how  to  avoid  them ;  an 
this  purpose,  on  the  first  alarm,  they  give  notice  of 
mutual  danger,  by  striking  the  water  with  their 
which  sends  forth  a  sound  that  is  heard  in  their  most 
tant  dwellings.  On  this  occasion,  each  Beaver,  i 
thinks  most  expedient,  plunges  into  the  water,  or  con 
himself  within  the  walls  of  his  own  habitation,  which 
no  danger  but  from  the  fire  of  the  angry  heavens,  or 
the  weapons  of  man,  and  which  no  animal  dares  att 
to  open  or  to  overturn. 

These  asylums  are  not  only  secure,  but  also  very 
and  commodious.    The  floor  is  covered  with  ver 

*  lu  some  seasons,  a  great  mortality  occurs  amoug  the  Beaver 
some  unkuown  cause,  many  being  found  dead  in  their  lodges. 
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ing  and  tender  branches  of  trees  serving  them  for  a 
pet,  on  which  they  never  permit  any  of  their  excrements 
be  lefL  The  window  which  fronts  the  water  serves 
m  for  a  balcony,  from  whjch  they  enjoy  the  fresh  air, 
I  bathe  themselves  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.  In  the 
!;er  they  remain  in  an  upright  posture,  the  head  and 
i  parts  only  being  visible.  This  element  is,  indeed,  so 
essary  to  them,  or  rather  gives  them  so  much  pleasure, 
t  they  seem  unable,  as  it  were,  to  live  without  frequent 
oersions  in  it  Sometimes  they  go  to  a  considerable 
jince  under  the  ice ;  and  then  they  are  easily  taken,  by 
icking  the  dwelling  on  one  hand,  and  lying  in  wait  for 
m,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  hole  which  is  purposely  fbrm- 
i  little  way  off  in  the  ice,  and  to  which  they  are  obliged 
:ome  for  breath. 

*he  habit  which  this  animal  has,  of  continually  keeping 
tail  and  all  the  hind  parts  of  the  body  in  the  water, 
DOS  to  have  changed  the  nature  of  its  flesh.  That  of 
fore  parts,  till  we  come  to  the  reins,  is  of  the  same 
lity,  taste,  and  consistency  as  the  flesh  of  land  animals ; 
:  of  the  tail,  and  of  the  hind  legs  and  thighs,  has  the 
ill,  the  savour,  and  all  the  qualities  of  fish.  As  for  the 
,  in  particular,  it  is  even  an  extremity,  an  actual  por- 
i,  of  a  fish  fixed  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.  In  length 
enerally  measures  a  foot,  in  thickness  an  inch,  and  in 
adth  five  or  six  inches.  It  is  entirely  covered  over 
h  scales,  and  has  a  skin  altogether  the  same  as  that  of 
irge  fish. 

rhe  females  are  said  to  go  four  months  with  young, 
ey  bring  forth  about  the  close  of  winter,  and  their  num- 
•  generally  consists  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Nearly 
this  period  the  males  leave  them,  and  go  forth  into  the 
Ids,  where  they  enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  the  spring.  In 
I  season  they  pay  occasional  visits  to  their  habitatioii) 
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but  never  reside  in  it  There,  however,  the  females  re 
main  employed  in  suckling,  tending,  and  rearing  their  littl< 
ones,  who  are  in  a  condition  to  follow  them  at  the  expira 
tion  of  a  few  weeks.  They  then,  in  their  turn,  go  abroac 
where  they  feed  on  fish,  or  on  the  bark  of  young  treei 
and  pass  the  whole  of  their  time  upon  the  water^  or  amoni 
the  woods. 

Winter  is  the  season  which  is  principally  allotted  fb 
hunting  them,  as  it  is  then  only  that  their  fur  is  in  perfec 
tion ;  and  when,  after  their  fabrics  are  demolished,  a  grei 
number  happen  to  be  taken,  their  society  is  never  restoi 
ed ;  the  few  that  have  escaped  captivity  or  death,  dispers 
themselves,  and  become  houseless  wanderers ;  or  concea 
ed  in  some  hole  under  ground,  and  reduced  to  the  cond 
ticn  of  other  animals,  they  lead  a  timid  life,  no  longi 
employ  themselves  but  to  satisfy  their  immediate  an 
most  urgent  wants,  no  longer  retain  those  faculties  an 
qualities  which  they  eminently  possess  in  a  state  of  8( 
ciety. 

To  capture  Beavers  residing  on  a  small  river  or  cree! 
the  Indians  of  America  find  it  necessary  to  stake  tl 
stream  across,  to  prevent  the  animals  from  escaping,  ai 
then  they  try  to  ascertain  where  the  vaults  or  washes  j 
the  banks  are  situated.  This  can  only  be  done  by  thof 
who  are  very  experienced  in  such  explorations,  and  is  thi 
performed: — The  hunter  is  furnished  with  an  ice-chis 
lashed  to  a  handle  four  or  five  feet  in  length ;  with  th 
instrument  he  strikes  against  the  ice  as  he  goes  along  tl 
edge  of  the  banks.  The  sound  produced  by  the  blow  i 
forms  him  when  he  is  opposite  to  one  of  these  vault 
When  one  is  discovered,  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice 
sufficient  size  to  admit  a  full-grown  beaver,  and  the  eean 
is  continued  until  as  many  of  the  places  of  retreat  a 
^iiScovered  as  possible.    During  the  time  the  most  ezpe 
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ters  are  tlius  occupied,  the  others  with  the  women  are 
r  in  breaking  into  the  beaver-houses,  which,  as  may  be 
>os^d  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  is  a  task  of 
e  cRfficuIty.  The  beavers,  alarmed  at  the  invasion  of 
r  dwelling,  take  to  the  water  and  swim  with  surprising 
fcness  to  their  retreats  in  the  banks,  but  their  entrance 
strayed  to  the  hunters  watching  the  holes  in  the  ice, 
he  motion  and  discolouration  of  the  water.  The  en- 
ce  is  instantly  closed  with  stakes  of  wood,  an^  the 
rer,  instead  of  finding  shelter  in  his  cave,  is  made 
>ner  and  destroyed.  The  hunter  then  pulls  the  animal 
if  within  reach,  by  the  introduction  of  his  hand  and 

or  by  a  hook  designed  for  this  use,  fastened  to  a  long 
He.  Beaver-houses  found  in  lakes  or  other  standing 
jrs  offer  an  easier  prey  to  the  hunters,  as  there  is  no 
ision  for  staking  the  water  across. 
he  Indians  inhabiting  the  countries  watered"  by  the 
itaries  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  take  the  bea- 

principally  by  trapping,  and  are  generally  supplied 
I  steel-traps  by  the  traders,  who  do  not  sell,  but  lend 
ire  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  Indians  dependent  upon 
ttselves,  and  also  to  lay  claim  to  the  furs  which  they 
■  procure.  The  name  of  the  trader  being  stamped  on 
trap,  it  is  equal  to  a  certificate  of  enlistment,  and  in- 
tes,  when  an  Indian  carries  his  furs  to  another  trading 
l>lishment,  that  the  individual  wishes  to  avoid  the 
ment  of  his  debts.  The  business  of  trapping  requires 
it  experience  and  caution,  as  the  senses  of  the  beaver 
very  keen,  and  enable  him  to  detect  the  recent  pres- 
e  of  the  hunter  by  the  slightest  traces.  It  is  necessary 
;  the  hands  should  be  washed  clean  before  the  trap  is 
died  and  baited,  and  that  every  precaution  should  be" 
ployed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  animal, 
rhe  bait  which  h  used  to  entice  the  beaveis  is  pie^wed 

OZ,  If,  c 
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from  the  substance  called  castor  (ccutoreum),  o 
from  the  glandulous  pouches  of  the  male  animal 
contain  sometimes  from  two  to  three  ounces.  T^ 
stance  is  called  by  the  hunters  5ar^-stone,  and  is  s^ 
gently  into  an  open-mouthed  phiaL 

We  meet  with  Beavers  in  America  from  the  t 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  sixtieth,  and  even 
it.*  In  the  northern  parts  they  are  very  commc 
the  farther  south  we  proceed,  their  number  is  still 
to  decrease.  The  same  observation  holds  with  re£ 
the  Old  Continent :  we  never  find  them  numerous 
the  more  northern  countries ;  and  in  France,  Spaii 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  they  are  exceedingly  rare, 
formerly  inhabited  both  England  and  Wales,  bi 
long  been  extinct  in  both.  Giraldus  Cambrensig 
them  to  have  frequented  the  river  Tievi,  in  Cardigc 
They  must,  however,  have  been  uncommon,  as, 
tenth  century,  the  Welsh  laws  valued  a  Beaver 
the  enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence 
ancients  knew  them ;  and  by  the  religion  of  the  ] 
was  forbidden  to  kill  them. 

Several  authors  have  said,  that  the  Beaver,  be 
aquatic  animal,  could  not  live  solely  on  land.  Thi 
ion,  however,  is  erroneous;  for  the  Beaver  whic 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  having  been 
when  quite  young  in  Canada,  and  always  reared 
house,  did  not  know  the  water  when  he  was  brougl 
was  afraid  of  it,  and  refrised  to  go  into  it    Evei 

*  Pennant  fixes  the  soutliem  range  of  the  American  Beavei 
tode  8(P,  in  LouiBiana,  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  wl 
mentions  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  the 
which  is  about  seven  d^rees  further  to  the  northward.  The 
northern  range  is,  perhaps,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ma 
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;d  into  a  basin,  there  was  a  necessity  for  keep- 
it  by  force.  A  few  minutes  after,  nererthelest, 
!  so  well  reconciled  to  it,  that  he  no  longer 
aversion  to  his  new  situation ;  and,  when  after- 
to  his  liberty,  he  frequently  returned  to  it  of 
d  would  even  roll  about  in  the  dirt,  and  upon 
cement.    One  day  he  made  his  escape,  and  de- 

a  ceUar  staircase  into  the  quarries  under  the 
len.  There  he  swam  to  a  considerable  distance 
nated  waters  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  those 
et  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  light  of  the  torches 
)  ordered  down  for  the  purpose  of  finding  him, 
limed,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  without 

smallest  resistance. 

animal  familiar  without  being  fawning ;  and 
!es  people  at  table,  he  is  sure  to  ask  for  some- 
;.  This  he  does  by  a  little  plaintive  cry,  and  by 
ires  of  his  fore  paws.  When  he  has  obtained 
3  carries  it  away,  and  conceals  himself,  in  order 

his  case.    In  several  instances  he  has  been 

domesticated,  and  become  as  docile  as  a  dog. 
sleeps,  which  he  does  very  often,  he  lies  upon 
No  food  comes  amiss  to  him,  meat  excepted ; 

constantly  refuses,  either  raw  or  boiled.  He 
ry  thing  he  comes  near ;  and  it  was  found  ne- 
line  with  tin  the  tun  in  which  he  was  brought 

iently  of  the  fur,  which  is '  indeed  the  most 
tide  furnished  by  the  Beaver,  this  animal  flir- 
ubstance  that  has  been  considerably  used  in 
This  substance,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
s  contained  in  two  bladders.*    The  savages,  it 

aided  that  the  Beavers  extrsLCt  the  liquor  which  is  coik- 
»  bladders,  by  pressing  theiAith  the  foot;  and  OmlXVL 
c2 
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is  said,  obtain  an  oil  from  the  tail  of  the  Beaver,  whi 
employ  as  a  topical  remedy  for  different  complaints 
flesh  of  this  animal,  though  fat  and  delicate,  is  ye 
and  disagreeable  to  the  palate. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hair  on  the  skin  of  the  1 
that  next  the  skin  is  short,  and  as  fine  as  down; 
per  coat  is  scantier,  thicker,  and  longer.  The  doni 
is  manufactured  into  hats,  stockings,  caps,  and  oth 
cles.  The  skin  is  so  considerable  an  article  of  trai 
the  species  which  produces  it  will,  perhaps,  al  le: 
exterminated.  At  one  sale,  the  Hudson's  Bay  c< 
sold  about  fifty-four  thousand ;  and,  in  1798,  a  hund 
six  thousand  were  exported  to  Europe  and  China  f 
nada  alone.  In  the  year  1743,  the  imports  of  Bea\ 
into  London  and  Rochelle,  amounted  to  upwards  of] 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  considerab] 
tional  quantity  was  at  that  period  introduced  illic 
Great  Britain.  In  1827,  the  importation  of  Beave 
into  London  for  more  than  four  times  the  extec 
country  than  that  which  was  occupied  in  1743, 
much  exceed  50,000. 

The  senses  of  the  Beaver  are  very  acute ;  and  so 
is  its  smell,  that  it  will  suffer  no  filth,  no  bad  st 
remain  near  it  When  kept  too  long  in  confinemi 
under  a  necessity  of  voiding  its  excrement,  it  droj 
near  the  threshold  of  its  prison,  and,  when  the 
opened,  is  sure  to  push  them  out 

BLACK     BEAVER. 

Beavers  entirely  black,  but  not  differing  in  a: 
respect  firom  tliose  of  the  ordinary  dusky  brown  co] 


gives  tbem  ao  appetite  when  they  are  averse  to  food. 
however,  gee 
gnaaeitBtaiL 


however,  Beenu  to  be,  jluit  the  animal  uset  tliis  liquid  in 
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if  occoaioDal 


I  saw  oi 


ir  two  which  were 


lept  as  curiosities.  Heame,  in  speaking  of  tltis  variety, 
«ys,  "  Black  Beaver  and  that  of  a  beautiful  gloss  are  not 
iDCommoD ;  perht^  they  are  more  plentiful  at  Churcbill, 
ban  at  an;  other  Factory  in  the  Bay ;  but  it  is  rare  to  get 
Mre  than  twelve  or  fifteen  of  their  skins  in  the  conrse  of 
oe  year's  trade."— flicAartbon. 


This  variety  is  more  rare  than  the  preceding,  and  never 
ame  under  my  notice.  Mr.  Say  mentions  that  an  Indian 
■d,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  caught  three  specimens  of 
leaver  with  a  large  white  spot  on  their  breasts. 

Rtehardion, 


An  albino  variety  of  the  Beaver  is  of  very  rare  ocenr- 
imce.  Hearne  saw  but  one  in  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
ind  it  had  many  reddish  and  brown  hairs  along  the  ridge 
nf  the  back  ;  its  sides  end  belly  were  of  a  glossy  silvery 
white.  When  the  Indiana  find  an  individual  of  this  kind, 
they  convert  the  skin  into  a  medicine  bag,  and  are  very  un- 
willing to  dispose  of  it — Riduirdton. 

THE  ONDATRA,  MUSQUASH,  OR  MUSK  RAT. 


This  animal  is  closely  allied  in  form  and  habits  to  the 
Wvei,  (wd  is  found  in  the  same  parts  of  America  as  tliaV 
moiiyftoniSOtoSPoi-  70  Je^grees  of  latitude.    Butit^B 
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more  familiar  in  its  habits,  as  it  is  to  be  found  only  a  si 
distance  from  large  towns.  The  Musquash  is  a  watcl 
but  not  a  very  shy  animal.  It  may  be  frequently  s 
sitting  on  the  shores  of  small  muddy  islands,  not  easil] 
be  distinguished  from  a  piece  of  earth,  till,  on  the  apprc 
of  danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the  water.  It  fo 
burrows  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds,  the  entra 
to  which  is  in  deep  water.  These  burrows  extenc 
great  distances,  and  do  extensive  injury  to  the  farms 
letting  in  the  water  upon  the  land. 

In  some  situations,  these  animals  build  houses  of  a  < 
ical  fonn,  resembling  those  of  the  beaver,  formed  of  n 
grass  and  reeds  plastered  together.  They  feed  upon 
roots  and  tender  shoots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  on  the  let 
of  grasses.  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  dive  well, 
can  remain  for  a  long  time  under  water.  It  is  rare  to  1 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  during  the  day,  i 
then  lies  concealed  in  its  burrow,  and  it  is  not  till  ni, 
that  it  iss  ues  forth  for  food  or  recreation.  It  does  not, 
the  beaver,  Jay  up  a  store  of  provision  for  the  winter ;  ai 
builds  a  new  habitation  every  season. 

This  animal  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  it& 
being  valuable  for  hats,  it  is  much  hunted.  The  Ind 
kill  them  by  spearing  them  through  the  walls  of  i 
houses.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  skins  are  annu 
imported  into  Great  Britain  frt)m  North  America. 

The  Ondatra,  and  the  Desman,  are  two  animals  w] 
must  no|  be  confounded,  though  they  have  both  been 
nominated  Musk  RatSy  and  though  they  have  a  few  c 
mon  characteristics. 

The  Ondatra,  or  Musk  Rat  of  North  America  dif 
from  the  Desman,  in  having  its  toes  all  separated  f 
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I  othet ;  in  having  eyes  very  conspicuous,  and  a  snout 
short;  whereas  of  the  Desman,  or  Musk  Rat  of 
cony,  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  united  hy  a  mem* 
e.  The  tail  of  both  is  flat ;  and  not  only  in  this  cir- 
atance,  but  in  a  number  of  essential  characteristics, 
differ  from  the  pilori,  or  musk  rat  of  the  Antilles, 
he  Ondatra  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  of  the 
of  a  rat.  Its  head  is  short,  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
T  rat ;  its  hair  is  soft  and  glossy,  with  a  very  thick 
Q  underneath,  nearly  like  that  of  the  beaver;  its  tail 
ing,  and  though  of  .a  different  form,  being  fla^ened 
•ally,  it  is  covered  nevertheless  with  little  scales,  in 
mme  manner  8ls  those  of  other  rats. 
I  ears  are  very  short,  but  not  uncovered,  like  those  of 
iomestic  rat ;  being  furnished  with  hair,  both  outward- 
id  inwardly. 

une  of  the  striking  singularities  which  have  been  re- 
[ed  in  the  Ondatra,  are,  first,  the  force  and  great  ex- 
ion  of  the  muscles  of  the  skin,  which  enables  the  ani- 
by  contracting  its  skin,  to  compress  its  body,  and  re- 
t  it  to  a  smaller  size ;  and  secondly,  the  suppleness  of 
ialse  ribs,  which  permits  a  contraction  of  the  body  so 
iderable,  that  the  musk  rat  is  known  to  obtain  an  easy 
ince  into  holes  too  narrow  for  the  admission  of  animals 
li  smaller  than  itself. 

3  the  Ondatra  belongs  to  the  same  country  as  the 
er ;  as,  like  that  animal,  it  is  fond  of  water ;  and  as, 
gh  smaller,  it  has  yet  nearly  the  same  figure,  the  same 
or,  the  same  kind  of  hair,  they  have  been  often  com- 
d  with  each  other. 

bese  animals  breed  once  a  year,  and  generally  pro- 
\  five  or  six  at  a  time.    So  strong  are  their  fore  teeth, 
•o  excellently  calculated  for  gnawing,  that  when  one 
c4 
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of  tkem  is  shut  up  in  a  box,  it  presently  makes  a  hole  to 
escape  dirough,  let  the  wood  be  ever  so  hard. 

These  animals  are  little  inclined  to  ferocity,  and,  when 
taken  young,  are  easily  tamed.  In  the  very  early  period 
of  life  they  are  also,  which  might  not  be  expected,  ex- 
ceedingly handsome ;  for  then  the  long  and  almost  uncov- 
ered tail,  which  renders  their  figure  very  disagreeable  after- 
wards, is  very  short  They  play  with  all  the  innocence 
and  sprightliness  of  young  cats ;  they  never  bite,  and  witl 
ease  might  be  reared,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  o1 
their  ni>xious  smell. 

THE   DESMAN. 

This  animal,  a  native  of  Lapland  and  Russia,  is  about  th( 
size  of  a  common  rat :  it  has  a  long  and  slender  nose ;  n< 
external  ears ;  and  very  small  eyes :  the  tail  is  compresses 
sideways,  and  its  hind  feet  are  webbed :  it  is  of  a  duski 
colour ;  the  belly  is  a  light  ash.  It  frequents  the  bank 
of  rivers,  where  it  feeds  on  small  fishes ;  and,  in  its  tain 
is  often  devoured  by  pikes  and  other  fish,  to  which  it  com 
municates  so  powerful  a  musky  flavour  as  renders  then 
exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  A  kind  of  musk 
much  resembling  the  genuine  sort,  is  extracted  from  it 
tail.  The  skin  of  the  Desman  is  frequently  laid  amoiif 
clothes  to  preserve  them  from  moths. 

THE  RACOON 

Is  an  animal  of  about  thQ  same  size  as  a  small  badger ;  it 
body  is  short  and  bulky ;  its  fur  is  fine,  long,  thick,  black 
ish  at  the  surface,  and  gray  towards  the  bottom ;  its  heat 
like  that  of  a  fox,  but  its  ears  are  round  and  shorter;  it 
eyes  are  large,  of  a  yellowish  green,  and  over  them  then 
is  a  black  and  transverse  stripe ;  its  snout  is  sharp ;  it 
iajljs  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a  point,  and  marked  al 
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1y  firom  one  end  to  the  other  with  blftck  and  white 
>wiush  rings,  uid  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  bodj  ; 

1  legs  ore  much  shorter  than  the  hind  ones,  and  both 
led  with  five  strong,  sharp  claws. 


animal,  while  eating,  usually  supports  itself  on  ita 
gs,  and  uaefi  its  pawa  to  hold  ita  food,  and  it  can 
n  oyster  with  the  utraoat  desterity.     If  water  be 

in  general  dips  its  food  into  it.  By  ita  pointed 
;  is  enabled  to  climb  trees  with  great  facility.    It 

the  trunk  with  the  same  swiftness  that  it  moves 
e  plain,  and  frolics  about  to  the  extremity  of  the 
s  with  great  secruity  and  ease :  on  the  ground,  in- 
.  rather  bounds  than  runs,  and  its  motions,  though 
rly  oblique,  are    yet  always  quick    and  expedi- 

Racoon  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  North  Ame- 
A  it  has  never  yet  been  found  in  the  Old  Conti* 
Butfon  aaaerta  that  it  is  common  in  South  America, 
believe  it  has  never  been  found  farther  south  than 

aay  be  tamed  without  difficulty,  and  is  then  very 
itnred  and  sportive,  but  is  as  miacMevous  asamon- 
d  seldom  remains  at  rest  Of  ill  treatment  he  is 
:ly  sensible,  and  never  forgives  those  from  whom 
received  it.  Hehasalaoanaaii^QijXfiAax^viA 
cS 
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harsh  sounds,  such  as  the  bark  of  a  dog  and  the  cry  of  a 
child.  His  fur  is  used  by  the  hatters,  his  skin  is  converted 
into  gloves  and  upper  leather  for  shoes,  and  his  flesh  is 
considered  as  a  delicacy  by  the  negroes. 

We  shall  insert  here  the  greater  part  of  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Blanquart  de  Salines  to  Count  de  Buflbn,  on  the 
correctness  of  which  full  reliance  may  be  placed. 

"  My  racoon  was  always  kept  chained  before  he  came 
into  my  possession,  and  in  this  captivity  he  seemed  suffi- 
ciently gentle,  though  not  caressing ;  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house  paid  him  the  same  attention,  but  he  received 
them  differently ;  treatment  he  would  submit  to  from  one 
person,  invariably  offended  him  when  offered  by  another. 
When  his  chain  was  occasionally  broken,  liberty  rendered 
him  insolent ;  he  took  possession  of  his  apartment,  suffer- 
ing no  one  to  approach  him,  and  was  with  difficulty  again 
confined.  During  his  stay  with  me,  his  confinement  was 
frequently  suspended ;  without  losing  of  him,  I  allowed 
him  to  walk  about  with  his  chain  on,  and  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  by  various  movements.  It  was  otherwise  when 
he  escaped  by  his  own  efforts :  he  would  then  ramble  for 
three  or  four  days  together  over  the  neighbouring  roofs, 
and  only  descend  at  night  into  the  yards,  enter  the  hen- 
roosts and  destroy  the  poultry,  especially  the  Guinea-fowls, 
eating  nothing  but  their  heads.  His  chain  did  not  render 
him  less  sanguinary,  though  it  made  him  more  circumspect; 
he  then  employed  stratagem,  allowing  the  poultry  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  him  by  partaking  of  his  food ; 
nor  was  it  until  he  had  induced  them  to  feel  in  perfect  se- 
curity, that  he  would  seize  a  fowl  and  tear  it  in  pieces:  he 
also  killed  kittens  in  the  same  manner. 

"If  the  racoon  be  not  very  grateful  for  favours  received, 
he  is  singularly  sensible  of  bad  treatment ;  a  servant  one 
day  struck  him  some  blows  with  a  stick,  and  often  after- 
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wards  vainly  endeavoured  to  conciliate  him,  by  offering 
eggs  and  shrimps,  of  which  the  animal  was  very  fond.  At 
the  approach  of  this  servant  he  became  enraged,  and  with 
sparkling  eyes  would  spring  towards  him,  making  violent 
outcries ;  under  such  circumstances  he  would  accept  of 
nothing  until  his  enemy  had  withdrawn.  The  voice  of 
the  racoon,  when  enraged,  is  very  singular,  sometimes  re- 
sembling the  whistling  of  a  curlew,  and  at  others  the 
hoarse  barking  of  an  old  dog.  When  struck  by  any  one, 
or  attacked  by  an  animal  stronger  than  himself,  he  offer- 
ed no  resistance ;  like  the  hedge-hog,  he  hid  his  head  and 
paws,  by  rolling  his  body  in  form  of  a  ball,  and  would  have 
suffered  death  in  that  position.  I  have  observed  that  he 
never  left  hay  nor  straw  in  his  bed,  preferring  to  sleep  on 
the  boards ;  when  litter  was  given,  he  threw  it  away  immedi- 
ately. He  did  not  seem  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  passed 
two  out  of  three  winters  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the 
season,  and  did  well,  notwithstanding  he  was  frequently 
covered  with  snow.  I  do  not  think  he  was  solicitous  to 
receive  warmth ;  during  some  frosts  I  gave  him  separately 
warm  water  and  water  almost  frozen,  to  soak  his  food  in, 
and  he  always  preferred  the  latter.  He  was  at  liberty 
to  sleep  in  the  stable,  but  often  preferred  passing  the  ni;Tht 
in  the  open  yard." 

THE  BROWN  COATI. 

This  animal,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  treat,  many  au- 
thors have  called  coatimundi.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
animal  described  in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  of  a  small- 
er size  than  the  racoon ;  its  body  and  neck,  its  head  and 
nose,  are  of  a  more  lengthened  form;  its  upper  jaw  is  an 
bch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the  lower  one ;  and 
its  snout,  which  is  moveable  in  every  direction,  turns  w^  ^\. 

tiie  point.    The  eyea  of  the  Co&ti  are  also  smalleT  than  \)ci^ 

c6 


eyea  of  tlie  racoon,  aod  ore  aurrounded  by  Uiree  whit 
spots  ;  its  hair  ia  longer  and  coarser,  its  legs  are  ahorte 


and  its  feet  longer ;  but,  lihe  the  racoon,  its  tail  is  divers 
lied  with  rings,  alternately  black  and  Clilvous ;  and  to  all  ii 
feet  there  are  five  claws. 

This  animal  has  a  practice  of  eating  its  own  tail,  whid 
when  not  mutilated,  is  longer  than  its  body,  and  which  '■ 
generally  rears  aloft,  and  can  move  with  ease  in  any  direi 

From  this  circumstance  one  general  inference  may  b 
drawn ;  namely,  that  in  those  parta  which  are  elongated  t 
B  great  degree,  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  couai 

*  It  has  been  considerpd  very  woDclerful  ihat  this  aDimal  ebould  t 
itt  oion  tail,  wliivli  certainly  oppeari  to  be  the  feci.  Tbe  extrem 
lengili  nfiiB  tail,  in  wliich  the  blood  circulaifaliut  feebly,  expoaea  it 
the  liifliu^ncennlie  cold  or  fi-ost;  and  ilie  exceedingly  tormenliog  i 
ritaiion  produced  (bereby,  1eud»  ilie  iioimal  to  gnaw  uid  HCratch  (I 
till  I  to  relieve  the  excessive  itching.  The  disease  B|)re»ds,aiid  (beat 
gui)ib  indiices  the  cnatimundi  la  gnaw  more  furiously,  and  eventual 
Iti?  life  is  deMroyed  liy  Ibe  extemion  of  the  in 
thn  10  die  !tpiae,  tc. — Cniimaii. 
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quently  veij  remote  fit>m  tlie  seat  of  the  senses,  from  the 
centre  of  feeling,  that  feeling  must  be  weak,  and  the  more 
90,  the  grester  the  distance  and  the  smaller  the  part 

As  for  the  Coati  in  other  respects,  it  ia  an  animal  of  prej, 
which  eubsists  on  flesh  and  blood,  which,  like  the  fox,  de- 
■troye  email  animals  and  poultry, hunis  for  the  nests  of  lit- 
tle birds,  and  devours  their  eggs;  and  it  is  probable  from 
this  confbrmi^  of  disposition  that  some  authors  have  con- 
lidered  the  Coati  as  a  species  of  small  fox.  It  inhabits 
the  woods  of  South  America.  In  pursuit  of  its  prey,  it 
clirabs  trees  with  much  agility.  When  tamed,  which  it 
easily  is,  it  is  fond  of  being  caressed,  but  does  not  become 
mnoh  attached  to  its  owner. 

THE  AGOUTI. 


Tbo  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  and  has  been  con- 
ajered,  erroneously,  as  a  kindof  rabbit,  or  large  lat,  by  the 
gmeraltty  of  nomenclators.  As  it  has  the  hair  of  a  hog, 
K  also  it  has  tbe  voracious  appetite  of  that  animal.  It 
(Ms  indiscriminately  of  ell  things ;  and  when  satiated,  it 
Udes  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a  future 
onwion. 

It  does  not,  like  the  rabbit,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  but 
htrows  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  consists 
rf  tike  roots  of  the  country,  potatoes,  yams,  and  such  fruits 
It  fall  from  the  trees  in  autujnn,    It  usea  iti  foie  pa.^B  \\V.c 
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the  squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  month ;  and  as  i 

feet  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  it  runs  very  swif 

on  plain  ground,  or  up  a  hill,  but  upon  a  descent 

_  danger  of  falling.    Its  sight  is  excellent ;  its  hearing 

i  that  of  any  other  animal ;  and  whenever  it  is  whisi 

■  it  stops  to  hearken.    The  flesh  is  dressed  like  tb 

\  sucking  pig,  and  of  such  as  are  well  fed,  is  tolerab] 

^  though  it  has  always  a  peculiar  taste,  and  is  rather 

It  is  hunted  by  dogs ;  and  whenever  it  goes  into  a 

ground,  where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  easil 

taken ;  for  it  is  embarrassed  every  step  it  takes,  8< 

man  may  easily  come  up  with  it,  and  kill  it  without  a 

er  assistance  than  a  stick.    When  in  the  open  ecu 

usually  runs  with  great  swiftness  before  the  dogs  i 

gains  its  retreat,  within  which  it  continues  to  hi< 

nothing  but  filling  the  hole  with  smoke  can  force 

For  this  purpose  the  hunter  bums  faggots  or  stra^ 

entrance,  and  conducts  the  smoke  in  such  a  manr 

it  fills  the  whole  cavity.    While  this  is  doing,  tl 

little  animal  seems  sensible  of  its  danger,  begs  for  < 

with  a  most  plaintive  cry,  but  seldom  quits  its  hole 

utmost  extremity. 

The  Agouti  seems  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  ] 
America ;  nor  is  at  all  known  in  the  Old  Continent 
however,  very  common  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  St  Domin 
all  the  islands  around.  To  the  cold  and  temperate  i 
of  America  this  animal  is  a  stranger. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 
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The  Civet  and  Zibel...The  Javanese  Civet...The  Genet... 
The  Paradoxunia...The  Prehensile  Paradoxurus. 

THE  LION. 


i  has  been  remflrked,  that  in  all  hot  climates,  the  teires- 
liil  animals  ue  larger  and  stronger  than  in  cold  or  tem- 
*Me  ones.  They  are  also  bolder  and  mote  ^jMCiouB,  all 
iw  natural  qualities  seeming  to  pajtake  of  the  ardour  of 
k  climates  in  which  they  live.  The  Lion,  bom  beneath 
!be  burniog  sun  of  Africa,  or  of  India,  is  above  all  othere 
ie  fiercest  and  moat  tenible.    Our  wolveB,  our  odieT  cu- 
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nivorous  animals,  far  from  being  his  rivals,  are  hard 
worthy  to  be  his  providers.  The  Lions  of  America*  (if,  ii 
deed,  they  deserve  to  be  called  Lions)  are^  like  the  climal 
in  which  they  are  produced,  infinitely  milder  than  those 
Africa ;  and,  what  plainly  proves  that  the  degree  of  fierc< 
ness  in  this  animal  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  is,  thf 
even  in  the  same  country,  those  which  inhabit  the  \di 
mountains,  where  the  air  is  more  temperate,  are  dilSerei 
in  disposition  from  those  that  dwell  in  the  plains,  whei 
the  heat  is  excessive. 

As  the  Lion  has  no  enemy  but  man,  and  his  species 
now  probably  reduced  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  what  it  forme 
ly  was,  it  follows,  that  the  human  race,  instead  of  havii 
suflTered  a  considerable  diminution  since  the  time  of  tl 
Romans,  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  numerous  and  mo: 
generally  diflfused.  This  superiority  in  the' numbers,  ai 
the  arts  of  the  human  species,  while  it  suffices  to  conqu' 
the  Lion,  serves  also  to  enervate  and  to  discourage  bin 
for  he  is  brave  only  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  fo 
mer  encounters.  Accustomed  to  measure  his  strengt 
with  every  animal  he  meets,  the  habit  of  conquering  rei 
ders  him  intrepid  and  terrible.  Having  never  experience 
the  dangerous  arts  and  combinations  of  man,  these  anima 
have  no  apprehensions  from  his  power.  They  boldly  fac 
him,  and  seem  to  brave  the  force  of  his  arms.  They  ai 
not  daunted  even  with  the  opposition  of  numbers :  a  sing] 
Lion  of  the  desert  often  attacks  an  entire  caravan ;  an< 

*  The  animal  here  referred  to,  is  the  Puma  or  Cougar,  common 
both  North  and  South  America.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ameria 
Lion,  and  sometimes  the  American  Panther.  It  is  a  totally  dislin 
animal  from  the  Lion  of  Africa,  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  thi 
to  consider  it  as  a  degenerated  animal  of  that  species,  reduced  by  tl 
force  of  climate. 
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after  an  obstinate  combat,  wben  he  finds  himself  over- 
powered, instead  of  flying,  he  continues  to  combat,  retreat- 
ing, and  still  facing  the  enemy  till  he  dies.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Lions  which  inhabit  the  peopled  countries  of 
Morocco,  or  India,  having  become  acquainted  with  man, 
and  experienced  the  superiority  of  his  arms,  have  lost  all 
their  courage,  so  as  to  be  scared  away  with  a  shout ;  and 
seldom  attack  any  but  the  unresisting  flocks  or  herds, 
which  even  women  and  children  are  sufficient  to  protect. 
The  outward  form  of  the  Lion  seems  to  speak  the  supe- 
riority of  his  internal  qualities.  His  figure  is  striking,  his 
look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud,  an4  his  voice  ter- 
rible. His  stature  is  not  overgrown,  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, or  the  rhinoceros ;  nor  is  the  shape  clumsy,  like 
that  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  the  ox.  He  is  in  every  respect 
compact  and  well-proportioned,  a  perfect  model  of  strength 
joined  with  agility. 

His  force  and  muscular  power  he  manifests  outwardly 
by  his  prodigious  leaps  and  bounds ;  by  the  strong  and 
quick  agitation  of  his  tail,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  throw 
a  man  on  the  ground ;  by  the  facility  with  which  he  moves 
the  skin  of  his  face,  and  particularly  that  of  his  forehead, 
which  adds  greatiy  to  his  physiognomy,  or  rather  to  the  ex- 
pression of  fury  in  his  countenance ;  and  lastiy,  by  the  fa- 
cility he  has  of  shaking  his  mane,  which  is  not  only  bristied 
op,  bat  moved  and  agitated  on  all  sides  when  he  is  en- 
raged. 

The  largest  Lions  are  about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length, 
from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  itself 
four  feet  long ;  and  these  large  Lions  are  about  four  or 
five  feet  in  height.  Those  of  the  small  size  are  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  height, 
hi  all  her  dimensions,  the  Lioness  is  about  one  fourth  less 
than  the  Lion. 


/ 
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The  Lion  is  furnished  with  a  mane,  which  becomes 
erin  proportion  as  he  advances  in  age.  The  L: 
however,  is  without  this  appendage  at  every  age. 
American  animal,  which  the  natives  of  Peru  call  ! 
and  to  which  the  Europeans  have  given  the  denomi 
otlAon,  has  no  mane ;  it  is  also  much  smaller,  weah< 
more  cowardly  than  the  real  Lion.  In  truth,  it  is 
than  doubtful  whether  these  animals  are  at  all  of  the 
species. 

Both  the  ancients  and  the  modems  allow  that  the 
when  newly  born,  is  in  size  hardly  superior  to  a  w 
in  other  words,^at  he  is  not  more  than  six  or  sever 
es  long ;  and  if  so,  some  years  at  least  must  necet 
elapse  before  he  can  increase  to  eight  or  nine  feet, 
likewise  mention,  that  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  wc 
two  months  after  he  is  brought  forth ;  but,  without  ^ 
entire  credit  to  these  assertions,  we  may,  with  grej 
pearance  of  truth,  conclude  that  the  Lion,  from  the 
ness  of  his  size,  is  at  least  three  or  four  years  in  gro 
and  that,  consequently,  he  must  live  seven  times  thi 
four  years,  that  is,  about  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Lion  is  not  posset 
the  sense  of  smelling  in  such  perfection  as  most  oth< 
mals  of  prey.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  too  strong  a 
incommodes  him ;  that  he  seldom  goes  abroad  in  th( 
die  of  the  day ;  that  he  conunits  all  his  ravages  i 
night ;  and  that  when  he  sees  a  fire  kindled  near  f 
or  fiock,  he  will  not  venture  near  it ;  that  though  his 
is  bad,  it  is  not,  however,  so  faulty  as  his  smell ;  and 
unlike  the  dog  or  the  wolf,  he  rather  hunts  by  the  f) 
than  by  the  latter. 

The  Lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all  animali 
come  in  his  way ;  but,  as  he  is  very  formidable,  a 
they  aU  seek  to  avoid  him,  he  is  oflen  obliged  to  hi( 
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order  to  take  them  by  surprise.  For  this  purpose  he 
erooches  upon  his  belly,  in  some  thicket,  or  among  the 
kmg  grass,  which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  forest.  In 
tins  retreat  he  continues,  with  patient  expectation,  until 
his  prey  comes  within  a  proper  distance;  and  he  then 
springs  after  it  with  such  force,  that  he  often  seizes  it  at 
the  first  bound.  If  he  misses  the  effort,  and  in  two  or 
three  reiterated  springs  cannot  seize  his  prey,  he  contin- 
ues motionless  for  a  time,  seems  to  be  very  sensible  of  his 
disappointment,  and  waits  for  a  more  favourable  opportuui- 
ty.  He  devours  a  great  deal  at  a  time,  and  generally  fills 
himself  for  two  or  three  days  to  come.  His  teeth  are  so 
itrong  that  he  very  easily  breaks  the  bones,  and  swallows 
tiiem  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  reported  that  he  sus- 
tains hunger  a  very  long  time ;  but  thirst  he  cannot  sup- 
port in  an  equal  degree,  his  temperament  being  extremely 
kot  He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with  water,  lapping 
like  a  dog.  He  generally  requires  about  fifteen  pounds 
of  raw  flesh  in  a  day ;  and  seldom  devours  the  bodies  of 
Miimftla  when  they  begin  to  putrefy ;  but  he  chooses  rath- 
er to  hunt  for  fresh  spoil  than  return  to  that  which  he  had 
half  devoured  before.  While  young  and  active,  the  Lion 
sobfiists  on  what  he  can  obtain  by  the  chase,  and  seldom 
qnits  his  native  deserts  and  forests ;  but  when  he  becomes 
oU,  heavy,  and  less  qualified  for  exercise,  he  approaches 
die  habitations  of  man,  to  whom,  and  to  domestic  animals, 
he  then  becomes  a  more  dangerous  enemy.  It  is  observ- 
ed, however,  that  when  he  sees  men  and  animals  together, 
it  is  always  on  the  latter,  never  on  the  former,  that  he 
vents  his  fury ;  unless  indeed  he  should  be  struck,  and 
then,  at  no  loss  to  know  whence  the  blow  came,  he  instant 
ly  deserts  his  prey,  in  order  to  obtain  revenge  for  the  in- 
jury. The  flesh  of  the  camel  he  is  said  to  prefer  to  that 
of  any  other  animal.    He  is  iikewise  exceedingly  ^oi[v^  o^ 
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that  of  young  elephants,  which,  fiom  their  inability  to  re- 
sist him  till  they  have  received  the  asmstaiice  of  their 
tusks,  he  easily  dispatches,  when  unprotected  fay  the  dm; 
nor  are  there  any  animals  able  to  oppose  the  Lioii,  Imt  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hij^potiinH. 

However  terrible  this  animal  may  be,  it  is  not  imooB- 
mon,  with  dogs  of  a  large  size,  and  well  supported  with  a 
proper  number  of  men  on  horseback,  to  chase  him,  didodfe 
him,  and  force  him  to  retire.  But  for  this  enterpiise  it  ii 
necessary  that  the  dogs,  and  even  the  horses,  ahoiild  be 
previously  disciplined;  since  almost  all  animalw  tremble 
and  fly  at  the  very  smell  of  the  Lion. 

Though  the  skin  of  the  Lion  is  firm  and  compscty  it  ii 
not,  however,  proof  against  a  musket  ball,  nor  even  a  ji 
lin ;  but  he  is  seldom  known  to  be  dispatched  with 
blow.  Like  the  wolf,  he  is  frequently  taken  by 
and  for  this  purpose  a  deep  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth,  oier 
which,  when  slightly  covered  with  earth  and  sticks,  sooie 
living  animal  is  fastened  as  a  bait  When  thus  entra^iedy 
all  his  fury  subsides  ;  and  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  first 
moments  of  his  surprise,  or  his  disgrace,  he  may  easfly  be 
chained,  muzzled,  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  security. 

The  flesh  of  the  Lion  is  of  a  strong  and  disagreeaUe 
flavour ;  yet  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians  do  not  dislike  it, 
and  it  frequently  forms  a  part  of  their  food. 

The  good  qualities,  and  particularly  the  couage  and 
magnanimity*  of  the  Lion,  have  been  the  theme  of  pane- 

*  The  **  lordh-  Lion  "  ooooeak  himself  near  die  phoeB  where  deer 
and  other  aiiimab  come  to  drink,  and  qxings  upon  diem  fitim  his 
ambush,  like  die  veriest  tom-cat ;  haring  feeble  sight,  and  being  onfit 
for  the  cha^e,  he  follows  the  wild  dogs  and  chacals,  which  mo  dowa 
ba&loes,  aatelopes,  &c  and  when  thej  have  socoeeded,  drives  them 
offandgoKgeatoRiiletioB:  as  he  rdinqnishes  die  carcass  when 
Med,hekaaBedfenenm$s  as  he  does  not  attack  and  devoir  i 
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gyric  to  Bufibn,  and  other  writers  on  natural  history.  La- 
ter naturalists,  however,  are  disposed  to  estimate  his  mer- 
its at  a  much  lower  rate.  "  At  the  time  when  men  first 
adopted  the  Lion  as  the  emblem  of  courage  (says  that  in- 
telligent traveller,  Mr.  Burchell)  it  would  seem  that  they 
regarded  great  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it;  but 
they  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  character  they  have  giv- 
en to  this  indolent,  skulking  animal,  and  have  overlooked 
a  much  better  example  of  courage,  and  of  other  virtues 
also,  in  the  bold  and  faithful  dog."  Mr.  Barrow  also  brands 
him  with  the  character  of  cowardly  and  treacherous. 

His  forbearance  and  generosity  (says  Mr.  Bennet),  if 
the  facts  be  carefully  investigated,  will  be  found  to  resolve 
themselves  into  no  more  than  this :  that  in  tils  wild  state  he 
destroys  only  to  satiate  his  hunger  or  revenge,  and  never, 
like  the  *  gaunt  wolves '  and  *  sullen  tigers,'  of  whom  the 
poet  has  composed  his  train,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  pow- 
er and  the  malignity  of  his  disposition ;  and  that,  when 
tamed,  his  hunger  being  satisfied,  and  his  feelings  being 
free  firom  irritation,  he  sufibrs  smaller  animals  to  remain 

when  not  hungry,  he  is  considered  magnanimous  ;  he  retires  slowly, 
feeing  his  enemies,  being  unable  to  run  with  speed,  and  is  celebrated 
for  his  noble  spirit ;  and  as  he  does  not  kill  the  wild  dogs  and  otlier 
amall  animals,  because — it  is  not  in  his  power  to  catch  them,  he  is  then 
called  clement ;  while  in  virtue  of  his  great  strength,  dreadful  claws, 
horrid  teeth  and  awfu)  roar,  he  is  considered  as  altogether  royal. 
Yet  this  king  of  quadrupeds  has  not  half  the  moral  excellence  of  a 
poodle  dog,  nor  a  thousandth  part  of  the  dignity  of  character  possess- 
ed  by  the  eliephant  He  is,  moreover,  no  match  for  the  great  tiger  of 
Alia,  which,  in  forocity,  savage  daring,  audacious  destructivenessy 
imoonqiterable  and  unappeasable  hatred  to  mankind,  is  infinitely  move 
royal,  and  a  more  consistent  emblem  of  a  g^eat  number  of  human 
langt,  who  have  aided,  in  various  ages  and  countries,  to  retard  the 
progress  of  improvement  and  the  march  of  miud. — GQdman. 
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in  his  den  uninjured,  is  familiar  with,  and  Bometimes  fond 
of,  the  keeper,  hy  whom  he  is  attended  and  fed,  and  will 
even,  when  under  complete  control,  submit  to  the  caiesses 
of  strangers. 

'^  But  even  this  limited  degree  of  amiability,  which,  in 
an  animal  of  less  formidable  powers,  would  be  conndeied 
as  indicating  no  peculiar  ^mildness  of  temper,  is  modified 
by  the  calls  of  hunger,  by  the  feelings  of  revenge,  which 
he  frequently  cherishes  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  by  various  other  circumstances,  which  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  approach  him  unguardedly,  even  in  his  tamest 
and  most  domesticated  state,  without  previously  ascertain- 
ing his  immediate  state  of  mind.  On  such  occasions,  no 
keeper  possessed  of  common  prudence  would  be  rash 
enough  to  venture  on  confronting*  him :  he  knows  too  wdl 
that  it  is  no  boy's  play  to 

eeek  the  Lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there ; 

for  in  this  state  of  irritation,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  arisen,  he  gives  ifree  scope  to  his  natural  ferocity,  un- 
restrained  by  that  control  to  which  at  other  times^  he  sub- 
mits with  meek  and  unresisting  patience." 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that 
neither  the  Lion  nor  the  tiger  can  bear  the  steady  gaze  of 
the  human  eye,  but  are  completely  cowed  by  it.  A  writer 
in  the  South  African  Journal  says,  *'  The  Bechuano  chie^ 
old  Peyshow,  (now  in  Cape  Town)  conversing  with  me  a 
few  days  ago,  said  that  the  Lion  very  seldom  attacks  man 
if  unprovoked ;  but  he  will  frequently  approach  within  a 
few  paces  and  survey  him  steadily ;  and  sometimes  he  will 
attempt  to  get  behind  him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his 
look,  but  was  yet  desirous  of  springing  upon  him  unawares. 
If  a  person  in  such  circumstances  attempts  either  to  fight 
or  to  By,  hemcura  the  most  imminent  peril  \  but  if  he  haye 
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ent  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  confront  him,  without 
ranee  of  either  terror  or  aggression,  the  animal  will, 
lOBt  every  instance,  after  a  little  space,  retire.  The 
lastering  effect  of  the  human  eye  npoii  the  Lion  has 
firequently  mentioned,  though  mnch  doubted  by  trav- 

;  but,  from  my  own  inquiries  umeng  Lion  hunters,  I 
nrfectly  satisfied  of  the  fiKst;  and  an  anecdote  related 
t  a  few  days  ago,  by  MijorMaeintosh,  proves  that  this 
lating  effect  is  not  restricted  to  the  Lion.  An  officer 
dia,  weU  known  to  my  informant,  having  chanced  to 
Le  into  a  jungle,  suddenly  encountered  a  royal  tiger, 
rencontre  appeared  equally  unexpected  on  both  sides, 
oth  parties  made  a  dead  halt,  earnestly  gazing  on  each 
•  The  gentleman  had  no  fire  arms,  aod  was  aware 
L  sword  would  be  no  effective  defence  in  a  struggle 
fe  with  such  an  antagonist !    But  he  had  heard  that 

the  Bengal  tiger  might  be  sometimes  checked  by 
ng  him  firmly  in  the  face.    He  did  so :  in  a  few  min- 

the  tiger,  which  appeared  prepared  to  make  his  final 
g,  grew  disturbed — slunk  aside— and  attempted  to 
)  round  upon  him  behind.  The  officer  turned  con- 
ly  upon  the  tiger,  which  still  continued  to  shrink  firom 
glance ;  but  darting  into  the  thicket,  and  again  issuing 

at  a  different  quarter,  it  persevered  for  above  half  an 

in  this  attempt  to  catch  him  by  surprise ;  till  at  last 
riy  yielded  the  contest,  and  left  the  gentleman  to  pur- 
tiis  pUastare  toaik.  The  direction  he  now  took,  as  may 
asily  believed,  was  straight  to  the  tents,  at  double 
k  time." 

will  now  be  proper  to  give  some  description  of  the  two 
ies  of  Lions,  the  Asiatic  and  the  Afiican.  The  en- 
ings  represent  animals  which  are  now  in  the  Tower 
lagerie. 


The  uniformity  of  liis  colour  ia  one  ctiaracteriHtic  w) 
distingnisheB  the  Lion  from  his  congeners  of  the  fe 
race.  Except  in  his  youngetate,  when  there  is  an  a.p^ 
once  of  stripes,  he  is  of  a  pale  tawny  above,  which  beco; 
somewhat  lighter  beneath.  A  second  mark  ia,  the  1 
and  flowing  mane  of  the  full  grown  male,  which,  conuni 
ing  nearly  at  the  root  of  ius  nose,  extends  backwards  i 
hia  shoulders,  and  gracefully  undulates  on  each  side  ol 
face  and  neck.  A  third  ia,  a  long  and  blackish  tnf 
hura  which  terminates  his  tail.  In  size,  the  Asiatic  1 
rarely  equala  the  Southern  African.  He  is  of  a  more 
form  and  pale  yellow,  and  has  a  peculiar  appendage  iH 
lon|;  hairs  which  begin  beneath  the  neck,  and  accufg 
whole  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body  below. 

Tbs  individual  depicted,  in  tbe  cut  is  called  "^th* 
Lion,"  though  he  is.  only  five  yeara  old.  This  deaoo 
tioa,  bawevei,  is  given  oaly  to  i^tinguiah  him  fiiom 
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ipe  Lion,  which  has  been  for  a  shorter  period  in  the 
)wer.  George  was  his  original  name. 
Greorge  and  his  female  companion  were  taken  in  Bengal, 
1823,  by  Greneral  Watson.  Tlie  General,  while  out  one 
ming  on  horseback,  with  a  double-barreled  rifle,  was 
Idenly  surprised  by  a  jarge  male  lion,  which  bounded 
apom  him  fiom  a  thick  jungle.  He  fired,  and  it  fbU  dead 
KMrt  dose  to  his  feet  A  female  then  darted  out  upon 
I.  He  wounded  her,  and  she  fled  into  the  thicket 
ipectiiig  that  her  den  was  close  at  hand,  he  followed, 
n  tracked  her  to  it,  and  completed  her  destruction.    ^  In 

den  were  found  ti  beautiful  pair  of  cubs,  male  and  fe- 
leysapposed  to  be  then  not  more  than  three  days  old. 
eee  the  General  brought  away  with  him,  and  succeeded, 
the  assistance  of  a  goat,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  act 
the  capacity  of  foster  mother  to  the  royal  pair,  in  rear- 

them  until  they  attained  sufficient  age  and  strength  to 
ible  them  to  bear  the  voyage  to  England.  On  their  ar- 
il there,  in  September,  1823,  he  presented  them  to'  his 
ijesty,  who  commanded  them  to  be  placed  in  the  Tower, 
e  male  of  this  pair  is  the  subject  of  the  present,  the  fe- 
le  that  of  the  succeeding  article." 
Greorge  is  fed  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  his  meal 
gfenerally  eight  pounds  of  beef,  exclusive  of  bone.  This 
seizes  greedily,  tears  instantly  to  pieces  with  his  claws, 
1  ravenously  devours ;  unlike  Lions  in  a  state  of  nature, 
o,  afler  having  slain  their  victim,  are  said  to  pause  over 
or  a  considerable  time  before  they  satisfy  their  appetite. 

THE  LIONESS   AND    HER   CUBS. 

X  Lioness  has  no  mane,  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  Lion, 
re  slenderly  and  delicately  made,  and  more  graceful 
1  agile  in  her  movements.  The  head  of  the  Lion  is  al- 
Bt  uniformly  elevated;  that  of  the  Lioness  is  almo^l 


For  s  conaiderable  time  after  her  EuriTal  in  Eagtuid, 
LiooSHS  ea  well  as  the  Lion,  was  exceedingly  tame 
docile,  and  was  often  allowed  to  roam  at  large  about 
open  yard.  They  were  both,  howeTer,otIengthput  dd 
more  restraint,  in  the  fear  that  they  might  eventually 
inischiet.  But  even  long  after  this,  "  her  dispomtJon  ' 
tar  from  exciting  any  particular  fcar  in  the  minds  of 
keepers.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  1 
when,  on  one  occasion,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
liid  been-«uffered  through  inadvertence  to  leave  her  < 
nnd  when  she  was  by  no  means  in  good  temper,  Geo 
Willoughby,  the  under  keeper,  had  the  boldness,  al< 
and  armed  only  with  a  broom,  to  venture  upon  the  taat 
Oiiving  her  back  into  her  place  of  confinement,  which 
tinatly  accomplished,  not,  however,  witliout  strong  sy- 
toms  of  resistance  on  Ker  part,  as  she  actually  made  th 
epriaga  Upon  hiia,  all  of  which  he  was  fortunate  cnougl 


lonerer,  she  gfte  birth  to  her  Cube,  her  temper 
changed.  She  ia  violent  beyond  measure,  iub- 
-y  one  who  approaches  her  den  of  an  intention  to 
her  cherished  otTspriag,  and,  aa  Mr.  Bennet  elo- 
xpresaes  it,  "exhibits  the  truly  beautiiiil  but 
picture  of  maternal  tenderness  combined  with 
'ocitj,each  in  their  utmost  intensity  offeree  and 

lbs,  of  which  there  are  three,  two  male  and  one 
are  whelped  on  the  30th  of  Octuber,  1837,  the 
,  battle  of  Navarino.    They  are  the  finest  that 

bred  in  England,  and,  at  present,  are  in  the  beat 
They  have  all  the  playfulness  of  kittens,  and 

is  unremittingly  assiduous  in  licking  their  fur, 
ng  them  in  a  state  of  cleanliness. 


ipe  Lion  there  are  two  varieties,  ivliidi,  ftom  tt^f 
ircoats,  and  particularly  of  their  nan' ■^, we  iVc^- 
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ignated  by  the  settlers  as  the  Pale  and  the  Black  Lion. 
The  latter  of  these  is  the  larger  and  more  ferocious  of  the 
two,  and  occasionally  is  found  of  the  enormous  length  of 
eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail 
The  tail  is  usually  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
pale  variety  is  the  more  common.  In  the  Tower  there  are 
specimens  of  both  species. 

The  colonists  at  the  Cape  bear  the  Lion  a  deadly 
hatred  for  the  mischief  which  he  does  to  them,  particulaily 
in  the  destruction  of  their  horses,  for  the  flesh  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  an  especial  liking.  Being  excellent  marks- 
men, they  will  almost  attack  him  singly ;  but  the  more 
common  mode  of  attacking  him  is  by  hunting  parties. 

The  hunting  of  an  African  Lion  is  described  with  infi- 
nite spirit  by  Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  a  settler  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  the  Cape  colony.    "One  night  ( says  he)  a  ■ 
Lion,  that  had  previously  purloined  a  few  sheep  out  of  nay 
kraal,  came  down  and  killed  ray  riding  horse  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  door  of  my  cabin.    Knowing  that  the 
Lion,  when  he  does  not  carry  off  his  prey,  usually  concealfl 
himself  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  dangerous  by 
prowling  about  the  place  in  search  of  more  game,  I  resolv- 
ed to  have  him  destroyed  or  dislodged  without  delay.    I 
therefore  sent  a  messenger  round  the  location,  to  invite  all 
who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  as  speedily  as  possible.    In  an  hour 
every  man  of  the  party  (with  the  exception  of  two  pluck- 
less  fellows  who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  women)  ap- 
peared ready  mounted  and  armed.    We  were  also  rein- 
forced by  about  a  dozen  of  the  ^  Bastuard '  or  Mulatto  Hot- 
tentots, who  resided  at  that  time  upon  our  territory  as  te- 
nants or  herdsmen, — an  active  and  enterprising,  though 
rather  an  unsteady,  race  of  men.     Our  friends  the  Tarka- 
boors,  many  of  whom  are  excellent  Lion  hunters,  were  afl. 
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I 

3tant  to  assist  us,  our  nearest  neighbours  residing 
wenty  miles  from  the  location.  We  were  there- 
ccount  of  our  own  inexperience,  obliged  to  make 
intots  the  leaders  of  the  chase, 
first  point  was  to  track  the  Lion  to  his  covert. 
I  effected  by  a  few  of  the  Hottentots  on  foot 
zing  from  the  spot  were  the  horse  was  killed,  they 
the  spoor  *  through  grass,  and  gravel,  and  brush- 
th  astonishing  ease  and  dexterity,  where  an  in- 
;ed  eye  could  discern  neither  footprint  nor  mark 
ind, — until  at  length  we  fairly  tracked  him  into  a 
:h,  or  straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and  ever- 
bout  a  mile  distant 

aext  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  this  retreat,  in 
ittack  him  in  close  phalanx,  and  with  more  safe- 
feet  The  approved  mode  in  such  cases  is  to  tor- 
i  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his  covert,  and  stands 
the  open  plain.  The  whole  band  of  hunters  then 
rward  together,  and  fire  deliberately  one  by  one. 
8  not  speedily  fall,  but  grows  angry  and  turns  upon 
lies,  they  must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle,  and 
r  horses  rear  outward ;  some  holding  them  fast  by 
3s,  while  the  others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at 
.  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to  the  very 
eels,  couching  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  mea- 
distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the 
to  shoot  him  fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  some  other 
irt.  If  they  continue  to  wound  him  ineffectually 
ixes  furious  and  desperate,  or  if  the  horses,  start- 
is  terrific  roar,  grow  frantic  with  terror,  and  burst 
e  business  becomes  rather  serious,  and  may  end 
ief ;  especially  if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of  cou- 

*  The  Hottentot  uame  for  a  footonark. 
i>3 
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rage,  coolness,  and  experience.  The  frontier  boors  are, 
however,  generally  such  excellent  marksmen,  and  withal 
80  cool  and  deliberate,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  shoot  hin 
dead  as  soon  as  they  get  within  a  fair  distance. 

"In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  manage  matten 
quite  so  scientifically.  The  Bastuards,  after  recounting 
to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws  of  Lion  hunting,  were 
themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  them.  Finding  that 
the  few  indifferent  hounds  which  we  had  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  enemy,  they  divided  themselves 'into  two 
or  three  parties,  and  rode  round  the  jungle,  firing  into  the 
spot  where  the  dogs  were  barking  round  him,  but  without 
effect.  At  length,  afler  some  hours  spent  In  thus  beating 
about  the  bush,  the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of  my  country- 
men began  to  get  impatient;  and  three  of  them  announc- 
ed their  determination  to  march  in  and  beard  the  Lion  in 
his  den,  provided  three  of  the  Bastuards  (who  were  supe- 
rior marksmen )  would  support  them  and  follow  up  theii 
fire,  should  the  enemy  venture  to  give  battle.  Accordin|^- 
ly,  in  they  went  (in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  some  moff 
prudent  men  among  us ),  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  pac« 
of  the  spot  where  the  animal  lay  concealed.  He  was  couch- 
ed among  the  roots  of  a  large  evergreen  bush,  with  i 
small  space  of  open  ground  on  one  side  of  it ;  and  the] 
fancied,  on  approaching,  that  they  saw  him  distinctly  lyinj 
glaring  at  them  from  beneath  tlie  foliage.  Charging  thi 
Bastuards  to  stand  firm  and  level  fair,  should  they  miss,  thi 
Scottish  champions  let  fly  together,  and  struck,  not  theLioi 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  but  a  great  block  of  red  stone,  be 
yond  ^hich  he  was  actually  lying.  Whether  any  of  the  she 
grazed  him  is  uncertain,  but,  with  no  other  warning  than 
furious  growl,  forth  he  bolted  from  the  bush.  The  pusillan 
mous  Bastuards,  in  place  of  now  pouring  in  their  voile 
upon  him,  instantly  turned  and  fled  helter-skelter,  leavin 
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•  do  his  pleasure  upon  the  defenceless  Scots ;  who, 
jmpty  guns,  were  tumbling  over  each  other,  in  their 
to  escape  the  clutch  of  the  rampant  savage.  In  a 
ling  he  was  upon  them,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his 
lashed  the  nearest  to  the  ground.  The  scene  was 
c!  There  stood  the  Lion  with  his  paw  upon  his 
ate  foe,  looking  round  in  conscious  power  and  pride 
the  bands  of  his  assailants,  and  with  a  port  the  most 
and  imposing  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  the 
nagnificent  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  The  danger  of 
iends,  however,  rendered  it  at  the  moment  too  terri- 
enjoy  either  the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of  the 
e.  We  expected  evory  instant  to  see  one  or  more 
ca  torn  in  pieces ;  nor,  though  the  rest  of  the  party 
standing  within  fiHy  paces  with  their  guns  cocked 
3velled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance.  One  was 
under  the  Lion's  paw,  and  the  others  scrambling  to- 
us  in  such  a  way  as  to  intercept  our  aim  at  liim. 
is  passed  far  more  rapidly  than  I  have  described  it 
ickily  the  Lion,  after  steadily  surveying  us  for  a  few 
ds,  seemed  willing  to  be  quits  with  us  on  fair  terms ; 
ith  a  fortunate  forbearance  (for  which  he  met  but  an 
teful  recompense),  turned  calmy  away,  and  driving 
larling  do»js  like  rats  from  among  his  heels,  bounded 
he  adjoining  thicket  like  a  cat  over  a  footstool,  clear- 
akes  and  bushes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  as  readi- 
f  they  had  been  tufts  of  grass,  and,  abandoning  the 
J,  retreated  towards  the  mountains, 
fter  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued  comrade 
fortunately  had  sustained  no  other  injary  than  •: , 
scratch  on  the  back,  and  a  severe  bruise  in  the  ribs, 
Jie  force  with  which  the  animal  had  dashed  him  to 
•ound),  we  renewed  the  chase  with  Hottentots  and 
Is  in  full  cry.  In  a  short  time  we  again  came  \x^  m\5[\ 
d4 
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in  his  den  uninjured,  is  familiar  with,  and  eometimes  fond 
of,  the  keeper,  by  whom  he  is  attended  and  fed,  and  will 
even,  when  under  complete  control,  submit  to  the  careaaes 
of  strangers. 

^'  But  even  this  limited  degree  of  amiability,  which,  in 
an  animal  of  less  formidable  powers,  would  be  considered 
as  indicating  no  peculiar  mildness  of  temper,  is  modified 
by  the  calls  of  hunger,  by  the  feelings  of  revenge,  whieh 
he  frequently  cherishes  for  a  considerable  length  of  time^ 
and  by  various  other  circumstances,  which  render  it  dan* 
gerous  to  approach  him  unguardedly,  even  in  his  taineit 
and  most  domesticated  state,  without  previously  ascertain- 
ing his  immediate  state  of  mind.  On  such  occasions,  no 
keeper  possessed  of  common  prudence  would  be  nah 
enough  to  venture  on  confronting  him :  he  knows  too  well 
that  it  is  no  boy's  play  to 

seek  the  Lion  in  his  den. 

And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there ; 

for  in  this  state  of  irritation,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  arisen,  he  gives  free  scope  to  his  natural  ferocity,  un- 
restrained by  that  control  to  which  at  other  times  he  sub- 
mits with  meek  and  unresisting  patience." 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that 
neither  the  Lion  nor  the  tiger  can  bear  the  steady  gaze  of 
the  human  eye,  but  are  completely  cowed  by  it  A  writer 
in  the  South  African  Journal  says,  ^  The  Bechuano  chie^ 
old  Peyshow,  (now  in  Cape  Town)  conversing  with  me  a 
few  days  ago,  said  that  the  Lion  very  seldom  attacks  man 
if  unprovoked ;  but  he  will  frequently  approach  within  a 
few  paces  and  survey  him  steadily ;  and  sometimes  he  will 
attempt  to  get  behind  him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his 
look,  but  was  yet  desirous  of  springing  upon  him  unawares. 
If  a  person  in  such  circumstances  attempts  either  to  fight 
ortoSjr,  he  incurs  the  most  imminent  peril ;  but  if  he  have 


* 


pfesence  of  miiid  cooUj  to  emiftoslliin,  wMMmt 
eof  eitiier tenor <«ftggr6MUMD,tlManiiiiidi^ 
every  imtince,  after  »  Uttlo  ipwt^  wtye^  The 
ring  effect  of  the  hanm^ey*  ^MIIkHi  lion  hte 
ieiit]gr«MUitkmed,  ihi^ft^mmktmiklKfitif  tiW' 
[L  fkoBi  inr  ofivniMaWee  tHHMK  UM 
li^nlMMLefAefcfti  mAwLmmitH^jHiaM 

f  elect  iiaotieauielwlteitu  fiini  AaeOeer 
ipdH  Imoimtoi^f  lAHBHrt^teiiiif  tlMMidto 
»  a  jmigle,  floddealy  <iiattiwiteieimicyal  tigei; 
oofere appeared eqaaUj  mexpeeteimhotliiidee, 
leartieg  made  a  dead  ]Mj[t»eameeflygarinf<n  each 
he  gentleman  had  no  Are  anna,  and  waa  awe 
nrd  would  be  no  efibcthre  Mtaoe  ki  a  alwugU 
th  such  an  antagonist !  But  he  had  heard  that 
Bengal  tiger  might  he  sometimes  checked  by 
im  firmly  in  the  face.  He  did  so :  in  a  few  ndn- 
iger,  which  appeared  prepared  to  make  hia.  final 
ew  disturbed — slunk  aside — and  attempted  to 
nd  upon  him  behind.  The  officer  turned  con- 
on  the  tiger,  which  still  continued  to  ehrink  ianm 
i ;  but  darting  into  the  thicket,  and  again  iaaoing 
different  quarter,  it  persevered  for  above  half  an 
is  attempt  to  catch  him  by  surprise ;  till  at  laat 
elded  the  contest,  and  left  the  gentleman  to  pur- 
uuure  walk.  The  direction  he  now  took,  aa  may 
believed,  was  straight  to  the  tents,  at  double 

3." 

low  be  proper  to  give  some  description  of  die  two 

'  Lions,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African.    l%e  en^ 

represent  enimals  which  are  now  in  the  Tower 

e. 


V       ^ 


The  unifonnity  of  his  colour  is  one  characteristic 
distinguishes  the  Lion  ftam  his  coog^uers  of  the 
race.  Except  io  ^  youngstate,  when  there  is  an  a 
ance  of  stripes,  he  is  of  b  pde  tawny  ahove,  which  be 
somewhat  lighter  beDeath.  A  second  mark  is,  thi 
and  flowing  mane  of  the  full  grown  male,  which,  com 
ing  nearly  at  the  root  of  his  nose,  extends  backward 
his  ehoulders,  and  graceliilly  undulates  on  each  side 
&ce  and  neck.  A  thiid  is,  a  long  and  blackish  i 
hairs  which  terminates  his  tail.  In  size,  the  Asiatit 
TBKly  equals  the  Southern  African.  He  is  of  a  moi 
form  and  pale  yellow,  and  has  a  peculiar  appendage 
long  hairs  which  begin  beneath  the  neck,  and  occn 
whole  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body  below. 

Tie  individual  depicted,  in  the  cut  is  called  "tl 
Lion,"  though  he  is  only  five  years  old.  Thia  deaj 
tioM,  bawever,  is  given  only  to  cUsliDguiBb  him.  Sn 
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Oipe  Lion,  which  has  been  for  a  shorter  period  in  the 
Tower.    George  was  his  original  name. 

George  and  his  female  companion  were  taken  in  Bengal, 
Id  1823,  by  General  Watson.  Tlie  General,  while  out  one 
morning  on  horseback,  with  a  double-barreled  rifle,  was 
soddenly  surprised  by  a  Jarge  male  lion,  which  bounded 
out  upon  him  from  a  thick  jungle.  He  fired,  and  it  fell  dead 
ibaoiit  doM  to  his  feet  A  female  then  darted  out  upon 
IdnL  He  wounded  her,  and  she  fled  into  the  thicket 
SoBpecting  that  her  den  was  close  at  hand,  he  followed, 
loon  tracked  her  to  it,  and  completed  her  destruction.  ^  In 
the  den  were  found  ti  beautiful  pair  of  cubs,  male  and  fe- 
nle,  Miiiposed  to  be  then  not  more  than  three  days  old. 
Tkete  Istie  General  brought  away  with  him,  and  succeeded, 
1^  tifee  assiBtance  of  a  goat,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  act 
a  the  capacity  of  foster  mother  to  the  royal  pair,  in  rear- 
[iD{[  them  until  they  attained  sufficient  age  and  strength  to 
»le  them  to  bear  the  voyage  to  England.  On  their  ar- 
there,  in  September,  1823,  he  presented  them  to  his 
MijeBty,  who  commanded  them  to  be  placed  in  the  Tower. 
The  male  of  this  pair  is  the  subject  of  the  present,  the  fe- 
■detfaat  of  the  succeeding  article.'' 
George  is  fed  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  his  meal 
■  generally  eight  pounds  of  beef,  exclusive  of  bone.  This 
leizes  greedily,  tears  instantly  to  pieces  with  his  claws, 
it  fW  ravenously  devours ;  unlike  Lions  in  a  state  of  nature, 
after  having  slain  their  victim,  are  said  to  pause  over 
jitfcr  a  considerable  time  before  they  satisfy  their  appetite. 

J 

IT 


THE  LIONESS   AND    HER   CUBS. 

Lioness  has  no  mane,  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  Lion, 
■lenderly  and  delicately  made,  and  more  graceful 
>iJ^Hile  in  her  movements.    The  head  of  the  Lion  is  al- 
2Q|tMt  oniformly  elevated;  that  of  the  Lioness  is  ailmofil 


t 


uniformly  carried  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  her 
which  gives  het  a  aijlen  and  downcast  Ictok. 


For  a  coiuideTable  time  after  her  arrival  in  Eng1an< 
Lioness  ae  well  as  the  Lion,  was  exceedingly  tamf 
docile,  and  was  often  ellowed  to  roam  at  large  abon 
open  yard.  They  were  both,  however,  at  length  put  i 
more  restraint,  in  the  fear  that  they  might  eventuall 
mischief.  But  even  long  after  this,  "  her  disposition 
far  from  exciting  any  particular  fear  in  the  minds  a 
keepers.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  mentioD 
when,  on  one  occasion,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ifc 
imd  been-suffered  through  inadvertence  to  leave  her 
and  when  she  vraa  by  no  means  in  good  temper,  Gt 
Willoughhy,  the  under  Itaeper,  had  the  boldness,  b 
and  armed  only  with  a  broom,  to  venture  upon  the  tai 
driving  her  back  into  her  place  of  confinement,  whic 
finally  accotapliahod,  not,  however,  without  strong  s 
toms  of  resistance  on  lier  part,  as  she  actually  made 
epritga  vpon  him,  all  of  which  he  was  fortunate  enou 
"void." 


ice,  however,  she  gi^ve  birth  to  her  Cubs,  her  temper 
aily  changed.  She  is  violent  beyond  meaBure,  aas- 
every  one  who  approaches  her  den  of  aji  intention  to 
;r  of  her  cherished  oiTspring',  and,  as  Mr.  Bennet  elo- 
ly  expresses  it,  "exhibits  the  truly  beautiful  but 
lag  picture  of  maternal  tenderness  combined  with 
e  ferocity,  each  in  ^leir  utmost  iutensi^  of  force  and 

TUg." 

B  Cube,  of  which  there  are  three,  two  male  and  one 
-.were  whelped  on  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  the 
r  the  battle  of  Navarino.  They  are  the  finest  that 
ever  bred  in  England,  and,  at  present,  are  in  the  best 
ioo.  They  have  nil  the  playfulness  of  kittens,  and 
dam  is  unremittingly  assiduous  in  licking  their  fiiT, 
Mping  them  in  a  state  af  cleanliness. 


le  Cape  Lion  there  are  two  varieties,  wliicii,  from  1\\p 
flbejj-coats,  and  particularly  of  lliQivmiv.", an  Aps- 
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ignated  by  the  settlers  as  the  Pale  and  the  Black 
The  latter  of  these  is  the  larger  and  more  ferocious  ( 
two,  and  occasionally  is  found  of  the  enormous  leng 
eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  th 
The  tail  is  usually  about  half  the  length  of  the  body, 
pale  variety  is  the  more  common.  In  the  Tower  thei 
specimens  of  both  species. 

The  colonists  at  the  Cape  bear  the  Lion  a  d 
hatred  for  the  mischief  which  he  does  to  them,  partici 
in  the  destruction  of  their  horses,  for  the  flesh  of  whi 
seems  to  have  an  especial  liking.  Being  excellent  n 
men,  they  will  almost  attack  him  singly ;  but  the 
common  mode  of  attacking  him  is  by  hunting  parties 

The  hunting  of  an  African  Lion  is  described  wit] 
nite  spirit  by  Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  a  settler  on  the 
i  ern  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony.    "One  night  ( says 

Lion,  that  had  previously  purloined  a  few  sheep  out 
kraal,  came  down  and  killed  my  riding  horse  about  s 
dred  yards  from  the  door  of  my  cabin.  Knowing  th 
Lion,  when  he  does  not  carry  off  his  prey,  usually  coi 
himself  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  dangerc 
prowling  about  the  place  in  search  of  more  game,  I  r 
ed  to  have  him  destroyed  or  dislodged  without  deh 
therefore  sent  a  messenger  round  the  location,  to  inv 
who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  to  repair 
place  of  rendezvous  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  an 
every  man  of  the  party  (with  the  exception  of  two  ] 
less  fellows  who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  womei 
peared  ready  mounted  and  armed.  We  were  also 
forced  by  about  a  dozen  of  the  ^  Bastuard'  or  Mulattc 
tentots,  who  resided  at  that  time  upon  our  territory 
nants  or  herdsmen, — an  active  and  enterprising,  tl 
rather  an  unsteady,  race  of  men.  Our  friends  the  1 
booTSf  many  of  whom  are  excellent  Lion  hunters,  w< 
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istant  to  assist  us,  our  nearest  neighbours  residing 
twenty  miles  from  the  location.  We  were  there- 
Lccount  of  our  own  inexperience,  obliged  to  make 
entots  the  leaders  of  the  chase, 
first  pcHnt  was  to  track  the  Lion  to  his  covert. 
:s  effected  by  a  few  of  the  Hottentots  on  foot 
icing  from  the  spot  were  the  horse  was  killed,  they 
the  spoor  *  through  grass,  and  gravel,  and  brush- 
ith  astonishing  ease  and  dexterity,  where  an  in- 
deed eye  could  discern  neither  footprint  nor  mark 
[ind, — until  at  length  we  fairly  tracked  him  into  a 
fcA,  or  straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and  ever- 
ibouta  mile  distant 

next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  this  retreat,  in 
attack  him  in  close  phalanx,  and  with  more  safe- 
Qtect  The  approved  mode  in  such  cases  is  to  tor- 
a  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his  covert,  and  stands 
I  the  open  plain.  The  whole  band  of  hunters  then 
rward  together,  and  fire  deliberately  one  by  one. 
is  not  speedily  fall,  but  grows  angry  and  turns  upon 
dies,  they  must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle,  and 
ir  horses  rear  outward ;  some  holding  them  fast  by 
es,  while  the  others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at 
1  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to  the  very 
leels,  couching  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  mea^ 
distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the 
to  shoot  him  fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  some  other 
art.  If  they  continue  to  wound  him  ineffectually 
axes  furious  and  desperate,  or  if  the  horses,  start- 
lis  terrific  roar,  grow  frantic  with  terror,  and  burst 
le  business  becomes  rather  serious,  and  may  end 
lief;  especially  if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of  cou- 

*  The  Hottentot  name  for  a  footmark. 
i>3 
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rage,  coolness,  and  experience.  The  frontier  boors  are, 
however,  generally  such  excellent  marksmen,  and  withal 
so  cool  and  deliberate,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  shoot  him 
dead  as  soon  as  they  get  within  a  fair  distance. 

"In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  manage  matters 
quite  so  scientifically.    The  Bastuards,  after  recounting 
to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws  of  Lion  hunting,  were 
themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  them.    Finding  that 
the  few  indiflferent  hounds  which  we  had  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  enemy,  they  divided  themselves 'into  two 
or  three  parties,  and  rode  round  the  jungle,  firing  into  the 
spot  where  the  dogs  were  barking  round  him,  but  without 
effect.    At  length,  after  some  hours  spent  Jn  thus  beating 
about  the  bush,  the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of  my  country- 
men began  to  get  impatient;  and  three  of  them  announc- 
ed their  determination  to  march  in  and  beard  the  Lion  in 
his  den,  provided  three  of  the  Bastuards  (who  were  supe- 
rior marksmen )  would  support  them  and  follow  up  their 
fire,  should  the  enemy  venture  to  give  battle.    According- 
ly, in  they  went  (in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  some  more 
prudent  men  among  us ),  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces 
of  the  spot  where  the  animal  lay  concealed.   He  was  couch- 
ed among  the  roots  of  a  large  evergreen  bush,  with  a 
small  space  of  open  ground  on  one  side  of  it ;  and  they 
fancied,  on  approaching,  that  they  saw  him  distinctly  Ijring 
glaring  at  them  from  beneath  the  foliage.    Charging  the 
Bastuards  to  stand  firm  and  level  fair,  should  they  miss,  the 
Scottish  champions  let  fly  together,  and  struck,  not  theLion, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  but  a  great  block  of  red  stone,  be- 
yond which  he  was  actually  lying.  Whether  any  of  the  shot 
grazed  him  is  uncertain,  but,  with  no  other  warning  than  • 
furious  growl,  forth  he  bolted  from  the  bush.   The  pusillani- 
mous Bastuards,  in  place  of  now  pouring  in  their  volle| 
upon  him,  instantly  turned  and  fled  h^ltei-skelter,  leaving 
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to  do  his  pleasure  upon  the  defenceless  Scots ;  who, 
I  empty  guns,  were  tumhling  over  each  other,  in  their 
y  to  escape  the  clutch  of  the  rampant  savage.  In  a 
kling  he  was  upon  them,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his 
dashed  the  nearest  to  the  ground.  The  scene  was 
fie !  There  stood  the  Lion  with  his  paw  upon  his 
trate  foe,  looking  round  in  conscious  power  and  pride 
1  the  hands  of  his  assailants,  and  with  a  port  the  most 
e  and  imposing  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  the 
:  magnificent  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  The  danger  of 
friends,  however,  rendered  it  at  the  moment  too  terri- 
X)  enjoy  either  the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of  the 
ire.  We  expected  evory  instant  to  see  one  or  more 
era  torn  in  pieces ;  nor,  though  the  rest  of  the  party 
J  standing  within  fifty  paces  with  their  guns  cocked 
levelled,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance.  One  was 
r  under  the  Lion's  paw,  and  the  others  scrambling  to- 
Is  us  in  such  a  way  as  to  intercept  our  aim  at  liim. 
his  passed  far  more  rapidly  than  I  have  described  it. 
luckily  the  Lion,  after  steadily  surveying  us  for  a  few 
Qds,  seemed  willing  to  be  quits  with  us  on  fair  terms ; 
vith  a  fortunate  forbearance  (for  which  he  met  but  an 
ateful  recompense),  turned  calmy  away,  and  driving 
marling  dogs  like  rats  fi-om  among  his  heels,  bounded 
the  adjoining  thicket  like  a  cat  over  a  footstool,  clear- 
irakes  and  bushes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  as  readi- 
if  they  had  been  tufts  of  grass,  and,  abandoning  the 
le,  retreated  towards  the  mountains. 
\fter  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued  comrade 
►  fortunately  had  sustained  no  other  injury  than  ft 
t  scratch  on  the  back,  and  a  severe  bruise  in  the  ribs, 
the  force  with  which  the  animal  had  dashed  him  to 
rround),  we  renewed  the  chase  with  Hottentots  and 
ids  in  full  cry.    In  a  short  time  we  again  came  up  vrVVh 
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in  his  den  uninjured,  is  familiar  with,  and  sometimes  fond 
of,  the  keeper,  by  whom  he  is  attended  and  fed,  and  will 
even,  when  under  complete  control,  submit  to  the  caresses 
of  strangers. 

'^  But  even  this  limited  degree  of  amiability,  which,  in 
an  animal  of  less  formidable  powers,  would  be  considered 
as  indicating  no  peculiar  mildness  of  temper,  is  modified 
by  the  calls  of  hunger,  by  the  feelings  of  revenge,  which 
he  frequently  cherishes  for  a  considerable  length  of  tune, 
and  by  various  other  circumstances,  which  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  approach  him  unguardedly,  even  in  his  tamest 
and  most  domesticated  state,  without  previously  ascertain- 
ing his  immediate  state  of  mind.  On  such  occasions,  no 
keeper  possessed  of  common  prudence  would  be  rash 
enough  to  venture  on  confronting  him :  he  knows  too  well 
that  it  is  no  boy's  play  to 

seek  the  Lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there ; 

for  in  this  state  of  irritation,  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  arisen,  he  gives  free  scope  to  his  natural  ferocity,  un- 
restrained by  that  control  to  which  at  other  times  he  sub- 
mits with  meek  and  unresisting  patience." 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  well  authenticated  fiict,  that 
neither  the  Lion  nor  the  tiger  can  bear  the  steady  gaze  of 
the  human  eye,  but  are  completely  cowed  by  it  A  writer 
in  the  South  African  Journal  says,  ^  The  Bechuano  chie^ 
old  Peyshow,  (now  in  Cape  Town)  conversing  with  me  a 
few  days  ago,  said  that  the  Lion  very  seldom  attacks  man 
if  unprovoked ;  but  he  will  frequently  approach  within  a 
few  paces  and  survey  him  steadily ;  and  sometimes  he  will 
attempt  to  get  behind  him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his 
look,  but  was  yet  desirous  of  springing  upon  him  unawares. 
If  a  person  in  such  circumstances  attempts  either  to  fight 
ortoSy,  heincuia  the  most  imminent  peril ;  but  if  he  have 
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lence  of  mind  coolly  to  confront  him,  without 
i"  either  terror  or  aggression,  the  animal  will, 
ry  instance,  after  a  little  space,  retire.  The 
r  effect  of  the  human  eye  upon  the  Lion  has 
ly  mentioned,  though  much  doubted  by  trav- 
om  my  own  inquiries  waumg  Idoa  hunters,  I 
latisfied  of  the  fact ;  and  an  anecdote  related 
ays  ago,  by  Miyor  Maointodi,  proves  that  this 
feet  is  not  restricted  totiie  Lion.  An  officer 
I  known  to  my  informant,  having  chanced  to 
jungle,  suddenly  encountered  a  royal  tiger, 
e  appeared  equally  unexpected  on  both  sides, 
es  made  a  dead  halt,  earnestly  gazing  on  each 
gentleman  had  no  fire  arms,  and  was  aware 
nrould  be  no  effective  defence  in  a  struggle 
uch  an  antagonist !  But  he  had  heard  that 
Qgal  tiger  might  be  sometimes  checked  by 
irmly  in  the  face.  He  did  so :  in  a  few  min- 
r,  which  appeared  prepared  to  make  his  final 
disturbed — slunk  aside — and  attempted  to 
upon  him  behind.  The  officer  turned  con- 
he  tiger,  which  still  continued  to  shrink  firom 
ut  darting  into  the  thicket,  and  again  issuing 
?rent  quarter,  it  persevered  for  above  half  an 
ttempt  to  catch  him  by  surprise ;  till  at  last 
;d  the  contest,  and  left  the  gentleman  to  pur- 
ire  walk.  The  direction  he  now  took,  as  may 
ieved,  was  straight  to  the  tents,  at  double 

be  proper  to  give  some  description  of  the  two 
ons,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  The  en- 
esent  animals  which  are  now  in  the  Tower 


The  umformity  of  his  colour  is  one  characteriBtJc  whio 
(listinguieheB  the  Lion  fiom  his  congeners  of  the  felii 
race.  Except  in  bis  young  state,  when  there  is  an  appes 
ance  of  stripes,  he  is  of  a  pale  tawny  above,  which  beconM 
somewhat  lighter  beneath.  A  second  mark  ia,  the  loi 
and  flowing  mane  of  the  full  grown  male,  which,  commeni 
ing  nearly  at  the  root  of  his  nose,  extends  backwards  on 
his  shoulders,  and  gracefully  undulates  on  each  side  of  b 
face  and  neck.  A  third  is,  a  long  and  blackish  toft  ' 
hairs  which  teiininates  his  tail.  In  size,  the  Asiatic  lii 
rarely  equals  the  Southern  African.  He  is  of  a  more  nt 
form  and  pale  yellow,  and  has  a  peculiar  appendage  ia  tl 
long  hairs  which  begin  beneath  the  neck,  and  occup^tl 
whole  of  the  middle  line  of  the  body  below. 

Tite  individual  depicted,  in  tbe  cut  is  called  "tfaeO 
Lion,"  though  he  is  only  five  years  old.  This  deioniD 
tioi^haifever,  is  given  onlj  to  distingmsb  him  from  tl 
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)e  Lion,  which  has  been  for  a  shorter  period  in  the 
^er.  George  was  his  original  name, 
reorge  and  his  female  companion  were  taken  in  Bengal, 
823,  by  General  Watson.  Tlie  General,  while  out  one 
ning  on  horseback,  with  a  double-barreled  rifle,  was 
lenly  surprised  by  a  Jarge  male  Lion,  which  bounded 
ipon  him  ftom  a  thick  jungle.  He  fired,  and  it  fell  dead 
xrt  dois  to  his  feet  A  female  then  darted  out  upon 
,  He  wounded  her,  and  she  fled  into  the  thicket 
pectiDg  that  her  den  was  close  at  hand,  he  followed, 
L  tracked  her  to  it,  and  completed  her  destruction.  ^  In 
den  were  found  It  beautiful  pair  of  cubs,  male  and  fe- 
)y  rapposed  to  be  then  not  more  than  three  days  old. 
06  the  General  brought  away  with  him,  and  succeeded, 
he  BBsistance  of  a  goat,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  act 
le  capacity  of  foster  mother  to  the  royal  pair,  in  rear- 
them  until  they  attained  suflicient  age  and  strength  to 
lie  them  to  bear  the  voyage  to  England.  On  their  ar- 
l  there,  in  September,  1823,  he  presented  them  to  his 
esty,  who  commanded  them  to  be  placed  in  the  Tower. 
!  male  of  this  pair  is  the  subject  of  the  present,  the  fe- 
B  that  of  the  succeeding  article." 
eorge  is  fed  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  his  meal 
enerally  eight  pounds  of  beef,  exclusive  of  bone.  This 
eizes  greedily,  tears  instantly  to  pieces  with  his  claws, 
ravenously  devours ;  unlike  Lions  in  a  state  of  nature, 
',  after  having  slain  their  victim,  are  said  to  pause  over 
r  a  considerable  time  before  they  satisfy  their  appetite. 

THE   LIONESS    AND    HER   CUBS. 

!  Lioness  has  no  mane,  is  of  smaller  size  than  the  Lion, 
5  slenderly  and  delicately  made,  and  more  graceful 
agile  in  her  movements.  The  head  of  the  Lion  is  al- 
t  uniformly  elevated;  that  of  the  Lioness  ia  «\xao«X 


For  a  conaiderable  time  after  her  arrival  in  England, 
Lioness  as  well  as  the  Lion,  was  exceedingly  tame  i 
docile,  and  was  often  allowed  to  roam  at  large  about ' 
open  yard.  They  were  both,  however,  at  length  put  nm 
more  restraint,  in  the  Tear  that  they  might  eventually 
mischief.  But  even  long  nftcr  this,  "  lier  disposition  i 
far  from  exciting  any  particular  fear  in  the  minds  of  J 
keepers.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  tl 
when,  on  one  occasion,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  i 
lind  been  suffered  through  inadvertence  to  leave  her  d 
mid  when  she  was  by  no  means  in  good  temper,  Ge<n 
Willoughby,  the  under  keeper,  had  the  boldness,  ala 
and  armed  only  with  a  broom,  to  venture  upon  the  task 
driving  her  bacli  into  her  place  of  confinement,  which 
finally  accomplished,  not,  however,  without  strong  ayn 
terns  of  resistance  on  her  part,  as  she  actually  made  tbi 
'^;iritg»opooJ)jm,a]]  of  which  he  was  fortunate  enough 
^Yoid." 


Since,  however,  she  g^ve  birth  to  her  CnbB,  her  tea 
I  totally  changed.  She  is  Tiolent  beyond  measure,  a 
ects  every  one  who  approaches  her  6en  of  an  intention 
ob  her  of  her  cherished  offapring,  and,  aa  Mr.  Bennet  el 
[uently  expresses  it,  "cxliibits  the  truly  beautiful  b 
ftpalling  picture  of  tnaternEil  tenderness  cambincd  wii 
».nge  ferocity,  each  in  their  utmost  intensity  offeree  ani 
MdoniiDg." 

The  Cubs,  of  which  there  are  three,  two  male  and  one 
feiiiile,were  whelped  on  the  aOth  ofOctuber,  1627,  the 
hy  of  the  batUe  of  Navarino.  They  arc  the  finest  tlint 
irere  ever  bred  in  England,  and,  at  present,  are  in  the  best 
KoditiaQ.  They  have  oil  tlie  playfulness  of  kittens,  and 
Iheir  dam  is  unremittingly  assiduoui  in  licking  their  fur, 
ud  keeping  them   n  astatc  of  cleanl  n 
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ignated  by  the  settlers  as  the  Pale  and  the  Black  Lion. 
The  latter  of  these  is  the  larger  and  more  ferocious  of  the 
two,  and  occasionally  is  found  of  the  enormous  length  of 
eight  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail. 
The  tail  is  usually  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
pale  variety  is  the  more  common.  In  the  Tower  there  are 
specimens  of  both  species. 

The  colonists  at  the  Cape  bear  the  Lion  a  deadly 
hatred  for  the  mischief  which  he  does  to  them,  particularly 
in  the  destruction  of  their  horses,  for  the  flesh  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  an  especial  liking.  Being  excellent  marks- 
men, they  will  almost  attack  him  singly ;  but  the  more 
common  mode  of  attacking  him  is  by  hunting  parties. 

The  hunting  of  an  African  Lion  is  described  with  infi- 
nite spirit  by  Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  a  settier  on  the  east- 
ern frontier  of  the  Cape  colony.  "One  night  ( says  he)  a 
Lion,  that  had  previously  purloined  a  few  sheep  out  of  my 
kraal,  came  down  and  killed  my  riding  horse  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  door  of  my  cabin.  Knowing  that  the 
Lion,  when  he  does  not  carry  off  his  prey,  usually  conceals 
himself  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  very  apt  to  be  dangerous  by 
prowling  about  the  place  in  search  of  more  game,  I  resoly- 
ed  to  have  him  destroyed  or  dislodged  without  delay.  I 
therefore  sent  a  messenger  round  the  location,  to  invite  all 
who  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  to  repair  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  as  speedily  as  possible.  Li  an  hoar 
every  man  of  the  party  (with  the  exception  of  two  pluck- 
less  fellows  who  were  kept  at  home  by  the  women)  v^ 
peared  ready  mounted  and  armed.  We  were  also  rein- 
forced by  about  a  dozen  of  the  '  Bastuard'  or  Mulatto  Hot- 
tentots, who  resided  at  that  time  upon  our  territory  as  te- 
nants or  herdsmen, — an  active  and  enterprising,  though 
rather  an  unsteady,  race  of  men.  Our  friends  the  Tarka- 
ifoors,  many  of  whom  are  exceUeul  Lion  hunters,  were  all 
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distant  to  assist  us,  our  nearest  neighhours  residing 
t  twenty  miles  from  the  location.  We  were  there- 
i  account  of  our  own  inexperience,  obliged  to  make 
ttentots  the  leaders  of  the  chase, 
e  first  point  was  to  track  the  Lion  to  his  covert 
ras  effected  by  a  few  of  the  Hottentots  on  foot 
3ncing  from  the  spot  were  the  horse  was  killed,  they 
d  the  spoor  *  through  grass,  and  gravel,  and  brush- 
with  astonishing  ease  and  dexterity,  where  an  in- 
^qced  eye  could  discern  neither  footprint  nor  mark 

kind, — until  at  length  we  iairly  tracked  him  into  a 
oschj  or  straggling  thicket  of  brushwood  and  ever- 
,  about  a  mile  distant. 

e  next  object  was  to  drive  him  out  of  this  retreat,  in 
o  attack  him  in  close  phalanx,  and  with  more  safe- 
effect  The  approved  mode  in  such  cases  is  to  tor- 
im  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  his  covert,  and  stands 
in  the  open  plain.  The  whole  band  of  hunters  then 
forward  together,  and  fire  deliberately  one  by  one. 
DCS  not  speedily  fall,  but  grows  angry  and  turns  upon 
3mies,  they  must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle,  and 
eir  horses  rear  outward ;  some  holding  them  fast  by 
dies,  while  the  others  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at 
on  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to  the  very 
'  heels,  couching  every  now  and  then,  as  if  to  mea- 
le  distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the 
it  to  shoot  him  fairly  in  the  forehead,  or  some  other 
part  If  they  continue  to  wotmd  him  ineffectually 
waxes  furious  and  desperate,  or  if  the  horses,  start- 

his  terrific  roar,  grow  fi*antic  with  terror,  and  burst 
the  business  becomes  rather  serious,  and  may  end 
3hief ;  especially  if  all  the  party  are  not  men  of  cou- 

*  The  Hottentot  name  for  a  foot-mark. 
J?3 
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rage,  coolness,  and  experience.  The  frontier  boors  are, 
however,  generally  such  excellent  marksmen,  and  withal 
so  cool  and  deliberate,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  shoot  him 
dead  as  soon  as  they  get  within  a  fair  distance. 

"In  the  present  instance,  we  did  not  manage  matters 
quite  so  scientifically.    The  Bastuards,  after  recounting 
to  us  all  these  and  other  sage  laws  of  Lion  hunting,  were 
themselves  the  first  to  depart  from  them.    Finding  that 
the  few  indiflferent  hounds  which  we  had  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  enemy,  they  divided  themselves -into  two 
or  three  parties,  and  rode  round  the  jungle,  firing  into  the 
spot  where  the  dogs  were  barking  round  him,  but  withwrt 
effect.    At  length,  after  some  hours  spent  Jn  thus  beating 
about  the  bush,  the  Scottish  blood  of  some  of  my  country- 
men began  to  get  impatient ;  and  three  of  them  announc- 
ed their  determination  to  march  in  and  beard  the  Lion  in 
his  den,  provided  three  of  the  Bastuards  (who  were  supe- 
rior marksmen )  would  support  them  and  follow  up  their 
fire,  should  the  enemy  venture  to  give  battle.    According- 
ly, in  they  went  (in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  some  more 
prudent  men  among  us ),  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  paces 
of  the  spot  where  the  animal  lay  concealed.   He  was  couch- 
ed among  the  roots  of  a  large  evergreen  bush,  with  a 
small  space  of  open  ground  on  one  side  of  it ;  and  they 
fancied,  on  approaching,  that  they  saw  him  distinctly  Ijring 
glaring  at  them  from  beneath  the  foliage.    Charging  the 
Bastuards  to  stand  firm  and  level  fair,  should  ^ley  miss,  the 
Scottish  champions  let  fly  together,  and  struck,  not  thelion, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  but  a  great  block  of  red  stone,  be- 
yond which  he  was  actually  lying.  Whether  any  of  the  shol 
grazed  him  is  uncertain,  but,  with  no  other  warning  than  A 
furious  growl,  forth  he  bolted  from  the  bush.   The  pusillani- 
mous Bastuards,  in  place  of  now  pouring  in  their  vollej 
upon  him,  instantly  turned  and  fled  h^ltei-skelter,  leaving 
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do  his  pleasure  upon  the  defenceless  Scots ;  who, 
npty  guns,  were  tumhling  over  each  other,  in  their 
o  escape  the  clutch  of  the  rampant  savage.  In  a 
ng  he  was  upon  them,  and  with  one  stroke  of  his 
ished  the  nearest  to  the  ground.  The  scene  was 
!  There  stood  the  Lion  with  his  paw  upon  his 
te  foe,  looking  round  in  conscious  power  and  pride 
le  hands  of  his  assailants,  and  with  a  port  the  most 
nd  imposing  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  the 
agnificent  thing  I  ever  witnessed.  The  danger  of 
3nds,  however,  rendered  it  at  the  moment  too  terri- 
;njoy  either  the  grand  or  the  ludicrous  part  of  the 
.  We  expected  evory  instant  to  see  one  or  more 
[  torn  in  pieces ;  nor,  though  the  rest  of  the  party 
tanding  within  fifty  paces  with  their  guns  cocked 
relied,  durst  we  fire  for  their  assistance.  One  was 
Qder  the  Lion's  paw,  and  the  others  scrambling  to- 
us  in  such  a  way  as  to  intercept  our  aim  at  him. 
;  passed  far  more  rapidly  than  I  have  described  it. 
kily  the  Lion,  after  steadily  surveying  us  for  a  few 
3,  seemed  willing  to  be  quits  with  us  on  fair  terms ; 
h  a  fortunate  forbearance  (for  which  he  met  but  an 
jful  recompense),  turned  calmy  away,  and  driving 
rling  dogs  like  rats  fi*om  among  his  heels,  bounded 
e  adjoining  thicket  like  a  cat  over  a  footstool,  clear- 
kes  and  bushes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  as  readi- 
they  had  been  tufts  of  grass,  and,  abandoning  the 
retreated  towards  the  mountains. 
;er  ascertaining  the  state  of  our  rescued  comrade 
Drtunately  had  sustained  no  other  injury  than  9,%. 
cratch  on  the  back,  and  a  severe  bruise  in  the  ribs, 
e  force  with  which  the  animal  had  dashed  him  to 
•and),  we  renewed  the  chase  with  Hottentots  and 
in  full  cry.  In  a  short  time  we  again  came  up  vrVxSci 
d4 
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the  enemy,  and  found  him  standing  at  bay  under  an  old 
mimosa  tree,  by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream  which  we 
had  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Douglas  Water.  The 
dogs  were  barking  round,  but  afraid  to  approach  him,  for 
he  was  now  beginning  to  growl  fiercely,  and  to  brandish  his 
tail  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  meditating  mi8chie£ 
The  Hottentots,  by  taking  a  circuit  between  him  and  the 
mountain,  crossed  the  stream,  and  took  a  position  on  the 
top  of  a  precipice  overlooking  the  spot  where  he  stood. 
Another  party  of  us  occupied  a  position  on  the  other  oAi 
of  the  glen ;  and  placing  the  poor  fellow  thus  between  two 
fires,  which  confused  his  attention  and  prevented  hie  re- 
treat, we  kept  battering  away  at  him  till  he  fell,  unable 
again  to  grapple  with  us,  pierced  with  many  wounda. 

"  He  proved  to  be  a  full  grown  Lion  of  the  yellow  mr 
ety,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age.  He  measured  neid| 
twelve  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  His  Ibie 
leg  below  the  knee  was  so  thick  that  I  could  not  sfin  it 
with  both  hands ;  and  his  neck,  breast,  and  limbs  appealed, 
when  the  skin  was  taken  off,  a  complete  congeries  of 
sinews." 

Major  Denham  furnishes  us  with  the  following  anec- 
dote.   *'  The  skin  of  a  noble  Lion  was  sent  me  by  the 
sheikh,  which  had  been  taken  near  Kabshary,  measuring 
from  the  tail  to  the  nose  fourteen  feet  two  inches.    He 
had  devoured  four  slaves,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  the 
following  stratagem :  the  inhabitants  assembled  togetheri 
and  with  loud  cries  and  noises  drove  him  from  the  place 
where  he  had  last  feasted ;  they  then  dug  a  very  deep  ' 
blaqua,  or  circular  hole,  armed  with  sharp*pointed  stakes;  \ 
this  they  most  cunningly  covered  over  with  stalks  of  the  • 
gussub  ;  a  bundle  of  straw,  enveloped  in  a  tobe,  was  laid 
over  the  spot,  to  which  a  gentle  motion,  like  that  of  a  man  ' 
turning  in  sleep,  was  occasionally  given  by  means  of  a  line 


'  some  distance.  On  their  quitting  the  spot,  &ad 
ceasing,  the  Lioa  returned  to  his  haunt,  and  vaa 
watching  his  trap  for  seven  or  eight  heuia— 4iy 
Lpproaching  closer  and  closer, — and  at  length  he 


readful  epring  on  hia  supposed  prey,  and  was  pre- 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  pit.  The  Kahsbarians  now 
}  the  8pot,and  before  he  could  recover  himself, 
ed  him  with  their  spears." 

irk  gives  us  the  following  account  in  his  first  ex- 
to  Africa.  "  As  we  were  crossing  a  large  open 
lere  there  were  a  tew  scattered  bushes,,  ray  guido, 
:  B  little  way  before  me,  wheeled  his  horse  round 
lent,  calling  out  sometliing  in  the  FoulaJi  language, 
did  not  understa.nd.  t  inquired  in  Mandingo 
meant ;  wava  liiUi  hilli  (a  very  large  Lion),  said 
nade  signs  for  me  toride  away  ;  but  my  horse  wns 
h  fotigued  ;  so  we  rode  slowly  past  the  baeh  ft(«n 
he  animaJ  had  given  ae  the  alarm.    Not  seeTOg 


any  thing  myself,  liowever,  I  thought  my  guide  had  been 
mistaken,  n-hen  the  Foulah  suddenly  put  his  hand  to  hi* 
moutli,  exclHiraing  jSouioA  oa  allahi,  {God  preserve  us!) 
and  to  my  groat  BUrpriee,  I  then  peiceived  a  leige  Red 
Lion  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bush,  with  liia  heid 
crouched  between  liia  fore  paws.  I  expected  he  would 
instantly  Epriiig  upon  me,  and  instinctively  pulled  my  feet 
from  the  stirrups,  to  throw  myself  on  the  ground,  that  aj 


liorac  might  become  the  victim,  rather  than  myself.  But 
it  is  probable  tlie  Lion  was  not  hungry,  for  he  quietly  suf- 
fered us  to  pass,  though  we  were  fairly  witliin  his  reach. 
My  eyes  were  eo  rivetted  upon  this  sovereign  of  beasts, 
that  I  found  it  impossible  to  remove  them  untjl  we  were  at 
a  considerable  distance." 

The  African  Lion  is  often  doomed  to  an  ignoble  deatL 
He  is  dullof  hearing,  difficult  to  be  awaked,  and  when  sud- 
denly  awaked,  haa  no  presence  of  mind.  Of  these  cireum- 
atanceB  the  Bushmea  of  Afriea  avail  themselves  to  accom- 
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plish  his  destruction.  "The  wolf  and  the  tiger  (says  Dr. 
Philip)  generally  retire  to  the  caverns  and  the  ravines  of 
the  mountains  ;  but  the  Lion  is  most  usually  found  in  the 
open  plain,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flocks  of  ante- 
lopes, which  invariably  seek  the  open  country,  and  which 
manifest  a  kind  of  instinctive  aversion  to  places  in  which 
their  powerful  adversary  may  spring  upon  them  suddenly 
md  unexpectedly.  It  has  been  remarked  of  the  Lion,  by 
he  Bushmen,  that  he  generally  kills  and  devours  his  prey  in 
the  morning  at  sunrise,  or  sunset.  On  this  account,  when 
Jiey  intend  to  kill  Lions,  they  generally  notice  where  the 
spring-bucks  are  grazing  at  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  and  by 
Dbsening,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  appear  fnghtened  and 
im  ofl^  they  conclude  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  the 
[don.  Marking  accurately  the  spot  where  the  alarm  took 
[ilace,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
powexibl,  and  the  enemy  they  seek  is  supposed  to  be  fast 
isleep,  they  carefully  examine  the  ground,  and  finding  him 
in  a  state  of  unguarded  security,  they  lodge  a  poisoned  ar- 
row in  his  breast.  The  moment  the  Lion  is  thus  struck, 
lie  springs  from  his  lair,  and  bounds  off  as  helpless  as  the 
stricken  deer.  The  work  is  done ;  the  arrow  of  death  has 
pierced  his  heart,  without  even  breaking  the  slumbers  of 
the  Lioness  which  may  have  been  lying  beside  him ;  and 
the  Bushman  knows  where,  in  the  course  of  a  ifew  hours, 
or  even  in  less  time,  he  will  find  him  dead,  or  in  the  agonies 
of  death." 

Mr.  Burchell  furnishes  us  with  the  following  lively  de- 
scription:— 

"The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  not  a  cloud 
was  to  be  seen.  For  a  mile  or  two  we  travelled  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  in  this  part  abounded  in  tall 
mat-rushes.  The  dogs  seemed  much  to  enjoy  prowling 
ibout  and  exvLwining  every  bushy  place,  and  at  last  mel 
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'with  some  object  among  the  rushes  which  caused  them  to    b 
set  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined  barking.    We    : 
explored  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  suspected,  from  the    -^ 
peculiar  tone  of  their  bark,  that  it  was  what  it  proved  to    : 
be.  Lions.    Having  encouraged  the  dogs  to  drive  them  out,   i 
a  task  which  they  performed  with  great  willingness,  we   4 
had  a  full  view  of  an  enormous  black-maned  Lion,  and  t    i 
Lioness.    The  latter  was  seen  only  for  a  minute,  as  she    ■ 
made  her  escape  up  the  river,  under  concealment  of  the    . 
rushes ;  but  the  Lion  came  steadily  forward  and  stood  still 
to  look  at  us.    At  this  moment  we  felt  our  situation  not 
free  from  danger,  as  the  animal  seemed  preparing  to  spring 
upon  us,  and  we  were  standing  on  the  bank  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  few  yards  from  him,  most  of  us  being  on  foot 
and  unarmed,  without  any  visible  possibility  of  escaping. 
I  had  given  up  my  horse  to  the  hunters,  and  was  on  foot 
myself,  but  there  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  avoiding  him.    I  stood  well  upon  my  guaid, 
holding  my  pistols  in  my  hand,  with  my  finger  upon  the 
trigger,  and  those  who  had  muskets  kept  themselves  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.    But  at  this  instant,  the  dogi 
boldly  flew  in  between  us  and  the  Lion,  and  surrounding 
him,  kept  him  at  bay  by  their  violent  and  resolute  barking. 
The  courage  of  these  faithful  animals  was  most  admirable ; 
they  advanced  up  to  the  side  of  the  huge  beast,  and  stood- 
making  the  greatest  clamour  in  his  face,  without  the  leaft 
appearance  of  fear.    The  Lion,  conscious  of  his  strength, 
remained  unmoved  at  their  noisy  attempts,  and  kept  his 
head  turned  towards  us.    At  one  moment,  the  dogs  per- 
ceiving his  eyes  thus  engaged,  had  advanced  close  to  his 
feet,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  actually  seize  hold  of 
him,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  imprudence,  for,  without 
discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady  attitude  in  which  he 
stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw,  and  at  the  next 
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ant  I  beheld  two  lying  dead.  In  doing  this,  he  made 
ittle  exertion  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible  by  what 
ms  they  had  been  killed.  Of  the  time  which  we  had 
led  by  the  interference  of  the  dogs,  not  a  moment  was 
. ;  we  fired  upon  him ;  one  of  the  balls  went  through 
side  just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  the  blood  imme- 
;ely  began  to  flow,  but  the  animal  still  remained  stand- 
in  the  same  position.  We  had  now  no  doubt  that  he 
lid  spring  upon  us ;  every  gun  was  instantly  re-loaded ; 
happily  we  were  mistaken,  and  were  not  sorry  to  see 
I  move  quietly  away ;  though  I  h^d  hoped  in  a  few 
lutes  to  have  been  enabled  to  take  hold  of  his  paw 
bout  danger. 

'This  was  considered,  by  our  party,  to  be  a  Lion  of  the 
fest  size,  and  seemed,  as  I  measured  him  by  compari- 
i  with  the  dogs,  to  be,  though  less  bulky,  as  large  as  an 
He  was  certainly  as  long  in  body,  though  lower  in 
ture ;  and  his  copious  mane  gave  him  a  truly  formidable 
)earance.  He  was  of  that  variety  which  the  Hottentots 
i  boors  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Lion,  on 
;ount  of  the  blacker  colour  of  the  mane,  and  which  is 
dto  be  always  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
ler,  which  they  call  the  Pale  Lion.  Of  the  courage  of  a 
OD  I  have  no  very  high  opinion,  but  of  his  majestic  air 
d  movements,  as  exhibited  by  this  animal,  while  at  lib- 
tj  in  his  native  plains,  I  can  bear  testimony.  Notwith- 
inding  the  pain  of  a  wound,  of  which  he  must  soon  af- 
rwards  have  died,  he  moved  slowly  away  with  a  stately 
d  measured  step. 

"  At  the  time  when  men  first  adopted  the  Ldon  as  the 
oblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem  that  they  regarded 
reat  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it ;  but  they  were 
reatly  mistaken  in  the  character  they  have  given  to  this 
idolent,  skulking  animai,  and  have  overlooked  a  mueh. 
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better  example  of  true  courage,  and  of  other  virtues  als 
in  the  bold  and  faithful  dog." 

We  shall  close  our  account  of  the  Lion  with  the  follov 
ing  remarks  from  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Enon 
ledge  " : — 

"  We  have  thus  contemplated  the  Lion,  as  described  I 
inteUigent  travellers  and  close  observers;  and  we  hai 
seen  the  urgent  necessity  by  which  he  is  driven  to  tli 
destruction  of  animal  life,  and  the  terrible  powers  I 
which  he  accomplishes  that  destruction.  As  the  objeci 
of  his  appetite,  and  the  means  which  he  employs  for  il 
gratification,  are  in  themselves  upon  an  ample  scale,  ai 
thus  fill  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  great  suflfering  inflictc 
by  equal  ferocity,  so  do  we  feel  an  instinctive  shudderin 
in  reading  of  herds  put  to  flight — of  some  one  tremblin 
victim  borne  off  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  beast  in  h 
lair — of  man  even  suddenly  deprived  of  existence  by  hi 
desperate  onset  Yet  the  same  power  and  the  same  fi 
rocity  are  constantly  displayed  before  our  eyes,  thoug 
upon  a  smaller  scale.  The  cat  which  springs  upon  tb 
mouse  is  as  formidable  in  its  ability  to  injure,  within  il 
peculiar  range,  as  the  lion  which  carries  away  the  antelof 
from  his  companions.  The  same  instincts  guide  each  t 
the  same  destruction  of  the  lives  of  others  of  the  animi 
creation.  Throughout  all  nature  we  see  the  like  nece4 
ties  producing  the  like  effects ;  and  those  necessities  h«i 
been  considered  to  form  part  of  the  general  design,  whk 
has  thus  established  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  powt 
and  preponderance  of  any  one  individual  condition  of  ex]0 
ence.  At  any  rate,  we  can  have  no  doubt,  from  an  ej 
amination  of  the  physical  structure  of  carnivorous  animal 
that  in  the  destruction  of  life  they  fulfil  the  laws  of  the 
nature ;  and,  however  imperfectly  we  may  understand  tl 
ends  of  those  laws,  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  perffe< 
tion  of  the  meajis  by  whic\i  the^  w^  c^n^j^^S^X^  ^%^^^^ 
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}  Lion,  as  we  have  seen,  principally  lives  in  the 
rnd  is  always  found  where  there  are  large  herds  of 
telopes  and  other  animals  feeding  together,  in  that 
lip  which  is  characteristic  of  each  species.  To  all 
limals  he  is  an  object  of  unceasing  dread.  It  is 
d  by  the  agitation  which  oxen  display  when  a  Lion 
them  that  they  can  scent  him  at  a  considerable 
).  Whatever  may  be  his  physical  strength,  there- 
d  we  know  that  it  is  prodigious,  it  is  evident  he 
lot  accomplish  his  purposes  by  strength  alone, 
tinctive  fear  of  the  creatures  upon  which  he  preys 
e  constantly  called  into  action,  by  their  keen  sight 
te  scent ;  and  they  would  remove  to  some  distant 
ore  the  destroyer  could  reach  them.  The  Lion, 
nrell  as  the  tiger,  and  others  of  the  same  species, 
runs.  He  either  walks,  or  creeps,  or,  for  a  short 
J,  advances  rapidly  by  great  bounds.*  It  is  evi- 
lerefore,  that  he  must  seize  his  prey  by  stealth ; 
is  not  fitted  for  an  open  attack ;  and  that  his  char- 
necessarily  that  of  great  power  united  to  consider- 
riness  in  its  exercise. 

ry  one,  almost,  is  familiar  with  the  roar  of  the  lion, 
sound  of  terror,  and  produces  an  appalling  effect, 
id  by  travellers  that  it  sometimes  resembles  the 
rhich  is  heard  at  the  moment  of  an  earthquake ; 
t  he  produces  this  extraordinary  effect  by  laying 
i  upon  the  ground,  and  uttering  a  half-stifled  growl, 
;h  means  the  noise  is  conveyed  along  the  earth.t 
Jtant  this  roar  is  heard  by  the  animals  who  are  re- 
in the  plains,  they  start  up  with  alarm ;  they  fly  in 
ctions ;  they  rush  into  the  very  danger  which  they 

*  Wilson's  Illustrations  of  Zoology, 
t  Burchell,  vol.  ii. 
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seek  to  avoid.    This  fearful  sound,  which  the  Lion  utters, 
is  produced  by  the  great  comparative  size  of  the  larynx,* 
the  principal  organ  of  voice  in  all  animals.f    He  utters  it , 
to  excite  that  fear  which  is  necessary  to  his  easy  selection 
of  an  individual  victim. 

"  The  Lion,  as  well  as  all  of  the  cat  tribe,  takes  his  pieyj 
at  night ;  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  shoutt^ 
have  peculiar  organs  of  vision.  In  all  those  animals  whidiv 
seek  their  food  in  the  dark,  the  eye  is  usually  of  a  largv* : 
size,  to  admit  a  great  number  of  rays ;  and  that  part  whid^^ 
is  called  the  ckoroides  reflects,  instead  of  absorbing,  tb9*j 
light  The  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark,  which  the  cd,\ 
tribe  possesses,  has  always  appeared  a  subject  of  mystery  j! 
and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for  man  himself  sea^ 
with  more  difficulty  in  the  dark  than  any  other  animtltl 
he  has  a  compensation  in  his  ability  to  produce  aitificiil 
light.  This  peculiar  kind  of  eye,  therefore,  is  necesaaf 
to  the  Lion  to  perceive  his  prey ;  and  he  creeps  towards  M 
with  a  certainty  which  nothing  but  this  distinct  noctumr 
vision  could  give.  ^ 

"  Every  one  must  have  observed  what  are  usually  call^ 
the  whiskers  on  a  cat's  upper  lip.  The  use  of  these  in  m 
state  of  nature  is  very  important.  They  are  organs 
touch.  The  slightest  contact  of  these  whiskers  with 
surrounding  object  is  felt  most  distinctly  by  the 
although  the  hairs  are  themselves  insensible.    They 

*  That  part  of  tlie  throat  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  IrofiM 
(wind-pipe).  It  is  composed  of  five  cartilages.  The  protuberaml 
of  the  larynx  in  the  human  subject  is  popularly  called  "  Adam's  wpjpltJfi 

t  "  The  size  of  the  larynx  is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  44 
sounds  which  the  animals  utter.  Tlie  absolute  size  of  tlie  larynx  d 
the  whale  and  tlie  elephant  is  the  largest ;  but  relatively  the  larynx  • 
tlie  Lion  has  a  still  greater  circumference." — Wotes  to  Blumenbadi^ 
Comp,  Anat.f  by  Lawrence  and  Coulaon.  1827. 
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each  side,  in  the  Lion,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
that,  from  point  to  point,  they  are  equal  to  the 
)f  the  animal's  hody. 

we  imagine,  therefore,  a  Lion  stealing  through  a  cov- 
nrood  in  an  imperfect  light,  we  shall  at  once  see  the 
these  long  hairs.  They  indicate  to  him,  through 
est  feeling,  any  obstacle  which  may  present  itself 
passage  of  his  body ;  they  prevent  the  rustle  of 
I  and  leaves,  which  would  give  warning  to  his  prey 
rere  to  attempt  to  pass  through  too  close  a  bush ; — 
js,  in  conjunction  with  the  soil  cushions  of  his  feet, 
table  him  to  move  towards  his  victim  with  a  stillness  ^ 
r  even  than  that  of  the  snake,  who  creeps  along  the 
and  is  not  perceived  till  he  has  coiled  round  his 

e  have  thus  gone  through  several  of  the  most  strik- 
culiarities  of  the  Lion's  structure.  His  conformation 
ently  designed  for  the  destruction  of  animal  life. 
Lve  noticed  the  roar  by  which  he  rouses  his  prey ; 
e  by  which  he  sees  it  in  the  dark ;  the  sensitive 
irs,  and  the  cushioned  foot,  by  which  he  creeps  upon 
out  noise ;  the  great  physical  force  by  which  the 

upon  the  victim  is  performed,  and  the  provision 
t  any  injury  from  the  exercise  of  that  force ;  the 
[ill  instrument  with  which  he  strikes  his  prey ;  the 
the  jaw,  the  prickly  tongue,  by  which  he  is  enabled 
liy  his  appetite.    All  these  properties  form  a  part 

condition  of  his  existence ;  and  it  should  be  borne 
id  that  the  very  nature  of  his  food  has  a  tendency  to 
ve  his  character  unaltered;  to  support  his  enormous 
Oar  strength ;  to  perpetuate  his  sanguinary  habits, 
tudy  of  Comparalive  Anatomy,  from  which  science 
ive  collected  this  account  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
5  structure  of  the  Lion,  constantly  preBents  objects  o? 


similu'  intcrust.  (lulcn,  when  Btodying  human  BnaUD] 
was  BO  struck  witli  the  perfection  with  which  all  tbe  pul 
of  the  human  arm  and  hand  are  adapted  to  onD  aLEilhl 
that  he  composed  a  hymn  to  the  Deity,  expressing  his  i 
miration  of  a  piece  of  so  much  excelleace.  The  diotb  i 
extend  our  researches  into  the  animid  Iting-dom,  the  mo 
shall  wc  be  struck  witJi  this  extraordinary  adnptBtian 
the  parts  of  living  bodies  to  thei-  respoctire  ueea;  I 
more  shall  we  be  convinced,  by  our  own  imperfect  km 
ledge,  of  Llie  perfection  of  that  Wisdom  and  Power,  whi 
works  arc  as  iimivellouB  as  they  aie  unbounded. 

THE  PUMA. 


1,  Cougar,  or  American  Lion,  is  from  four  to  fl 
feet  long,  but  more  commonly  of  the  former  size,  uni  i 
a  toil  of  half  that  length,  which  hoB  not,  like  that  of  t 
Lion,  a  terminating  brush  of  hair :  neither  has  the  Pumt 
mane,    indeed,  hia  name  of  Lion  could  only  have  be 
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by  careless  or  unscientific  observers,  as  his 
3ness  of  colour  is  the  sole  point  of  resem- 
i  he  has  to  the  king  of  beasts.  He  has  a  small 
J,  a  broad  and  rather  obtuse  muzzle,  and  a 
in  proportion,  is  slenderer  and  less  elevated 
his  more  dignified  namesake.  "The  upper 
ody,"  says  Mr.  Bennett,  "  are  of  a  bright  sil- 
be  tawny  hairs  being  terminated  by  whitish 
h  and  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs  he  is  nearly 
nore  completely  so  on  the  throat,  chin,  and 
The  head  has  an  irregular  mixture  of  black 
le  outside  of  the  ears,  especially  at  the  base, 
:ho  muzzle  from  which  the  whiskers  take  their 
he  extremity  of  the  tail,  are  black."  The  fur 
has  spots  of  a  darker  hue,  which  are  visible 
in  lights,  and  disappear  when  the  annual  is 

Both  the  sexes  are  of  the  same  colour. 
I*  was  once  spread  over  the  whole  wide  ex- 
lew  world,  from  Canada  to  Patagonia.  The 
civilization  has,  however,  circumscribed-  his 
as  rooted  him  but  in  many  places.  Notwith- 
size  and  strength,  he  is  cowardly ;  and,  like 
wards,  he  is  sanguinary.  If  he  find  a  flock  of 
tected,  he  will  destroy  the  whole,  merely  that 
y  the  luxury  of  sucking  their  blood.  As  he 
ich  timidity  and  little  swiftness,  and  in  South 
|uents  the  open  plains,  he  generally  falls  a 

the  hunter  pursues  him  with  the  unerring 

its  prey,  the  Puma  crawls  softly  on  his  belly 

5W  common,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  except 
stricts.  It  is  usually  called  the  panther,  or  painter  by 
)ple.    ItikMlso  called  the  eataznount. 
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through  the  shrubs  and  bushes,  conceals  itself  in  ditcheii 
or  assumes  a  fawning  appearance.  As  soon,  howevei,  M 
it  can  reach  its  victim,  it  leaps  on  its  back  by  one  bool 
and  soon  rends  it  to  pieces.  Molina  tells  us  that,  in  CM 
where  the  husbandmen  tether  their  horses  in  thp  fieldi  ■ 
pairs,  the  Puma  kills  and  drags  one  away,  and  compels  m 
other  to  follow  by  occasionally  striking  it  with  his  pld 
All  animals  are  not  thus  easily  vanquished.  Asses  doM 
themselves  with  their  heels,  and  are  often  victorious ;  nl 
cows  form  themselves  into  a  circle  round  their  calvef,tiifl 
their  horns  towards  the  asailant,  and  not  unfrequentlyiil 
stroy  him.  Even  a  woman  or  a  child  can  put  him  to  ffif^ 
When  hunted  with  dogs,  however,  and  cut  off  from  hiil^ 
treat  to  a  rock  or  a  tree,  he  places  himself  under  the  tnd 
of  a  large  tree,  and  fights  furiously.  i 

The  Puma  is  easily  tamed,  and  in  captivity  becoml 
tractable,  and  even  attached.  It  loves  to  be  noticed  w^ 
caressed,  expresses  its  pleasure  by  purring,  will  follow  l| 
owner  about  like  a  dog,  and  has  been  known  to  suffer  cUl 
dren  to  ride  upon  its  back.  i 

The  foUowing  anecdotes  are  from  Godman : — 
*^  Two  hunters,  accompanied  by  two  dogs,  went  out 
quest  of  game  near  the  C  atskill  mountains.  At  the 
of  a  large  hill,  they  agreed  to  go  round  it  in  opposite  4 
rections,  and  when  either  discharged  his  rifle,  the  dM 
was  to  hasten  towards  him  to  aid  in  securing  the  gtm 
Soon  after  parting,  the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  4>y  m 
of  them,  who,  hastening  towards  the  spot,  after  mM 
search,  found  nothing  but  the  dog,  dreadfuUy  laceiiM 
and  dead.  He  now  became  much  alarmed  for  the  fttoi 
his  companion,  and  while  anxiously  looking  aroundy  ti 
horror-struck  by  the  harsh  growl  of  a  Cougar,  which  | 
perceived  on  a  large  limb  of  a  tree,  crouching  apon  || 
body  of  his  friend,  and  apparentiyjpditating  an  atM 


i 
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Instaiitljr  he  levelled  hie  rifle  at  tiie 
>rtiitia)te  ae  to  wonnd  it  mortallyy  when'it  M 
1  along  with  the  body  of  hie  aUogfateredeob^ 
dog  then  niihed  npon  the  wounded  Congiry 
ne  blow  of  iti  paw  laid  tiie  poor  animal  deail 
The  anniving  hunter  now  left  the  apot,  and 
aed  with  aeveral  other  penotta»  when  they 
>les8  Cougar  extended  near  the  dead  bodiee 
r  and  the  faithM  doga.** 
le  close  of  the  late  war,  a  merchant  of  Piqiia 
),  received  a  comdderable  sum  of  money  in 
hich  made  it  appear  of  still  greater  magmtods 
spicious  looking  persons  who  were  pment 
received.  Mr.  Herse  being  unarmed,  wae 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rob  him 
ig  ground,  and  expressed  his  apprehensions 
llow  traveller,  who  was  also  unprovided  with 
»nsequence,  they  resolved  not  to  go  to  the 
and,  but  to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods  with- 
*e,  turning  their  horses  loose,  they  lay  down 
:ets  on  the  leaves.  In  the  night  they  were 
3aring  the  horses  snort,,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
ach  of  Indians,  and  shortly  after  they  were 
e  several  bounds  through  the  woods,  as  if 
id  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  catch  them. 
time  had  elapsed  they  both  distinctly  heard 
pposed  to  be  a  man  crawling  towards  them 
and  feet,  as  they  could  hear  first  one  hand 
tended  and  pressed  very  gently  on  the  leaves, 
ing  a  noise,  then  the  other,  and  finally  the 
1  like  manner  and  with  equal  care.  When 
I  that  this  felonious  visiter  was  within  about 
hem,  they  touched  each  other,  sprang  up  si- 
,  and  rushed  to  aome  distance  through  tiua 
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woods,  where  they  crouched  and  remained  without  fiirth( 
disturbance.  A  short  time  after  they  heard  the  how 
snorting  and  bounding  furiously  through  the  woods,  bi 
they  did  not  venture  to  arise  until  broad  day-light,  beiB 
still  ignorant  of  the  character  of  their  enemy. 

"  When  sufficiently  light  to  see,  by  climbing  a  sapplii 
they  discovered  the  horses  at  a  considerable  distance  c 
the  prairie.  On  approaching  them,  it  was  at  once  evidei 
that  their  disturber  had  been  nothing  less  than  a  Congi 
It  had  sprung  upon  the  horses,  and  so  lacerated  irith  i 
claws  and  teeth  their  flanks  and  buttocks,  that  with  tl 
greatest  difficulty  were  they  able  to  drive  the  poor 
tures  before  them  to  Shane's.  Several  other 
annoyance  to  travellers  had  happened  at  the  same 
and  Shane  believed  by  the  same  Cougar." 

THE  TIGER.  ■     :* 

In  the  class  of  carnivorous  animals  tlie  lion  is  the  foremi 
Immediately  after  him  follows  the  Tiger ;  which,  whiM 
possesses  all  the  bad  qualities  of  the  former,  seems  to^ 
a  stranger  to  his  good  ones.  To  pride,  to  courage,' 
strength,  the  lion  adds  greatness,  and  sometimes,  perha; 
clemency ;  while  the  Tiger,  without  provocation,  is  fierc 
without  necessity,  is  cruel.  Thus  it  is  throughout  all  t 
classes  of  nature,  in  which  the  superiority  of  rank  pi 
ceeds  from  the  superiority  of  strength.  The  first  cli 
sole  masters  of  all,  are  less  tyrannical  than  the  infei 
classes,  which,  denied  so  full  an  exertiun  of  author! 
abuse  the  powers  intrusted  to  them. 

More,  therefore,  than  even  the  lion,  the  Tiger  is  an  < 
ject  of  terror.  He  is  the  scourge  of  every  country  wh 
he  inhabits.  Of  the  appearance  of  man,  and  of  all  his  h 
tile  weapons,  he  is  fearless ;  wild  animals  as  well  as  ta 
ones  fall  sacrifices  before  him  •,  the  young  elephant  i 
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lio  Bomctimes  attacks ;  and  aometimes,  with  an 
udocity,  he  braves  the  lion  himself. 
I  of  the  body  usually  correspoiida  with  the  na- 
is|H>sition  of  the  animal.  The  Tiger,  with  a 
ng,  with  limbs  too  short,  with  a  head  uncovered, 
'es  ghfutly  and  bB.ggard,  has  do  characteristics 
r  the  basest  aod  [nost  insatiable  cruelty.     For 


^^\i\\'^*=-,7iitejsi 


jmf^ 


las  nnlhincr  but  a  unifonn  raje,  o  blind  fhry ; 
■cd,  so  undistinguished,  that  he  frequently  de- 
m  progeny,  and,  if  she  offers  to  defend  them, 
:es  the  dam  herself, 

it  for  the  rest  of  nature  that  this  anima]  ia  not 
d  that  tlie  species  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
■vinces  of  the  East  The  Tiger  is  found  in 
Siam,  and  in  Bengal, 

has  killed  a  large  animal,  such  as  a  horse  or 
does  not  choose  to  devour  it  on  the  spot,  fcar- 
iturbed;  and  in  order  to  feast  nt  his  casis,  hr- 
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carries  off  his  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging  it  along  with 
such  ease  that  the  swiftness  of  his  motion  seems  scarcely 
retarded  by  the  enormous  load  he  sustains. 

To  give  a  still  more  complete  idea  of  the  strength  d 
this  terrible  creature,  we  shall  quote  a  passage  from  Fa- 
ther Tachard,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  a  combat  of  cm 
Tiger  against  two,^  and  even  three,  elephants  at  Siaia 
For  this  purpose,  the  king  ordered  a  lofty  palisade  to  be 
built  of  bamboo  cane,  about  a  hundred  feet  square ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  were  three  elephants  appointed  fan 
combating  the  Tiger.  Their  heads  and  part  of  their  trunki 
were  covered  with  a  kind  of  armour  like  a  mask,  which  de- 
fended that  part  from  the  assaults  of  the  fierce  animal  wid 
which  they  were  to  engage.  As  soon,  says  this  authoi; 
as  Fe  were  arrived  at  the  place,  a  Tiger  was  brought  fbitl 
from  his  den,  of  a  size  much  larger  than  we  had  ever  seel 
before.  He  was  not  at  first  let  loose,  but  held  with  cord! 
so  that  one  of  the  elephants  approaching  gave  him  thrtll 
or  four  blows  with  his  trunk  on  the  back,  with  such  fbitj 
that  the  Tiger  was  for  some  time  stunned,  and  lay  withflri 
motion,  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  As  soon,  however,  as  tl 
was  let  loose,  and  at  full  liberty,  although  the  first  bla* 
had  greatly  abated  his  fury,  he  made  at  the  elephant  wid 
a  loud  shriek,  and  aimed  at  seizing  his  trunk.  But  tb 
elephant,  wrinkling  it  up  with  great  dexterity,  receivsi 
the  .Tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and  tossed  him  up  into  tM 
air.  This  so  discouraged  the  furious  animal,  that  he  H 
more  ventured  to  approach  the  elephant,  but  made  sevecJ 
circuits  round  the  palisade,  often  attempting  to  fly  at  tM 
spectators.  Shortly  after,  a  second,  and  then  a  third  eli 
phant  were  sent  against  him,  and  they  continued  to  striH 
him  so  terribly  with  their  trunks,  that  he  once  more  lay  H 
dead ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  killed  him,  had  flii 
a  stop  been  put  to  the  combat 
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er,  of  wlach  Father  Gooie  ha*  ooinoMUiMtod 
idemy  of  Sciences  an  anatomical  deaeiiiitioo; 
»y  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  China,  seems  tobekng 
ipecies,  as  does  also  that  which  iJie  Portogaeac 
gfuished  hy  the  name  of  Baifal  TSgtr*  Delloii 
ays,  in  his  Travels,  that  there  is  no  coimtrf  of 
ich  Tigers  so  much  abouid  as  Malabar;  that 
secies  are  numerous,  but  that  the  largest  of  all 
h  the  Portuguese  call  the  Ba^  Tigtr^  whloh 
t,  and  is  as  large  as  a  horse, 
des  of  the  Tiger  has  always  been  much  larar, 
less  generally  diffused,  than  that  of  the  lioii. 
>nes8.  nevertheless,  the  Tigress  produces  feor 
ing  ones  at  a  birth.  FK>m  her  nature  she  is 
1  times ;  but  when  surrounded  with  heriaftiit 
ad  in  the  smallest  danger  of  losing  them,  hst 
ftiry  becomes  extravagant.  To  oppose  the 
ders  of  her  den,  she  braves  eveiy  danger.  On 
ons,  she  pursues  the-  spoiler  with  an  enmity  the 
(rate  ;  and  he,  contented  to  lose  a  part  in  order 
irt,  is  frequently  obliged  to  drop  one  of  her  cubs. 
she  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and  again 
oa:  he  then  drops  another;  and,  by  the  time 
mmed  with  that,  he  generally  escapes  with  liie 
Should  her  young  be  torn  from  her  entirely, 
IS  cries  she  expresses  her  agony,  and  her  des- 
>llows  the  captor  to  the  very  town,  or  ship,  in 
Ay  have  taken  refuge,  and  dares  him,  as  it  were, 
th. 

18  of  these  animals  are  much  esteemed  all  over 
irticularly  in  China ;  the  Mandarines  cover  their 
tice  in  the  public  places  with  them,  and  convert 
loverings  for  cushions  in  winter.  The  Indians 
s 
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eat  the  flesh  of  the  Tiger^  and  find  it  neither  disagree; 
nor  unwholesome. 

Such  is  the  character  which  Buffon  and  many  other 
uralists  have  given  to  the  Tiger,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
culated  to  prejudice  us  in  his  favour.  More  recent  wi 
have,  however,  and  apparently  with  justice,  endeavo 
to  remove  a  part  of  the  odium  which  has  been  throwi 
on  him.  Mr.  Bennett,  the  scientific  and  acute  auth* 
the  description  of  the  animals  in  the  Tower  Mena^ 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens,  has  laboured  with  muc 
oquence  to  raise  the  Tiger  in  the  scale  of  estims 
"  Closely  allied  to  the  lion  (says  he),  whom  he  resen 
in  power,  in  external  form,  in  internal  structure,  in  zo< 
ical  character,  in  his  prowling  habits,  and  in  his  san| 
ary  propensities,  the  Tiger  is  at  once  distinguished 
that  king  of  beasts,  and  from  every  other  of  their  ' 
mon  genus,  by  the  peculiar  marking  of  his  coat 
ground  which  exhibits  in  difierent  individuals  va 
shades  of  yellow,  he  is  elegantly  striped  by  a  seri< 
transverse  black  bands  or  bars,  which  occupy  the  sidt 
his  head,  neck,  and  body,  and  are  continued  upoi 
tail  in  the  form  of  rings,  the  last  of  the  series  unifo 
occupying  the  extremity  of  that  organ,  and  giving 
a  black  tip  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  under 
of  his  body  and  the  inner  sides  of  his  legs  are  almos 
tirely  white :  he  has  no  mane,  and  his  whole  frame,  tb 
less  elevated  than  that  of  the  lion,  is  of  a  slenderei 
more  graceful  make.  His  head  is  also  shorter,  and 
rounded. 

"Almost  in  the  same  degree  that  the  lion  has 
exalted  and  magnified,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  b 
has  the  Tiger  been  degraded  and  depressed  belot 
natural  level.  While  the  one  has  been  held  up  t 
miration,  as  the  type  and  standard  of  heroic  perfe 
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ther  has,  with  equal  capricioosness  and  disregrard  of  the 
i  and  intimate  relationship  subsisting  between  them, 

looked  upon  by  mankind  in  general  with  those  feel- 

of  unmingled  horror  and  detestation  which  his  char- 
*  for  untameable  ferocity  and  insatiable  thirst  of  blood 

so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  It  requires,  however, 
little  consideration  to  teach  us  that  the  broad  dis- 
ion,  which  has  been  drawn,  cannot  by  possibility 

;  and  the  recorded  observations  of  naturalists  and 
illers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  found  am- 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  difference  in  their  char- 
's and  habits,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid, 

reality  as  slight  and  unessential  as  tliat  which  ex- 
in  their  corporeal  structure. 

Jnquestionfcbly  the  Tiger  has  not  the  majesty  of  the 
,  for  he  is  destitute  of  the  mane,  in  which  that  maj- 

chiefly  resides.  Neither  has  he  the  same  calm  and 
ified  air  of  imperturbable  gravity  which  is  at  once  so 
ing  and  so  prepossessing  in  the  aspect  of  the  lion. 

on  the  other  hand,  it  will  readily  be  granted,  tliat 
le  superior  lightness  of  his  frame,  which  allows  his 
ral  agility  its  free  and  unrestricted  scope,  and  in  the 
eful  ease  and  spirited  activity  of  his  motions,  to  say 
ing  of  the  beauty,  the  regularity,  and  the  vividness 
is  colouring,  he  far  excels  his  competitor,  whose  gi- 
bulk  and  comparative  heaviness  of  person,  added  to 
dull  uniformity  of  his  colour,  detract  in  no  small  de- 

from  the  impression  produced  by  his  noble  and  ma- 
;   bearing. 

n  comparing  the  moral  qualities  of  these  two  formi- 
5  animals,  we  shall  also  find  that  the  shades  of  dif- 
ice,  for  at  most  they  are  but  shades,  which  distin- 
1  them,  are,  like  their  external  characteristics,  pretty 
lly  balanced  in  favour  of  each.  In  all  the  leading  feTx> 
e2 
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tures  of  their  character,  the  habits  of  both  are  essentially 
the  same.  The  Tiger,  equally  with  the  lion,  and  in  com- 
mon indeed  with  the  whole  of  the  group  to  which  he  be- 
longs, reposes  indolently  in  the  security  of  his  den,  until 
the  calls  of  appetite  stimulate  him  to  look  abroad  for  food. 
He  then  chooses  a  convenient  ambush,  in  which  to  lie  con- 
cealed from  observation,  generally  amid  the  underwood  of 
the  forest,  but  sometimes  even  on  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
which  he  climbs  with  all  the  agility  of  a  cat.  In  this  se- 
cret covert  he  awaits  with  patient  watchfulness  the  ap- 
proach of  his  prey,  upon  which  he  darts  forth  with  an  irre- 
sistible bound,  and  bears  it  off  in  triumph  to  his  den.  Un- 
like the  lion,  however,  if  his  first  attack  proves  unsuccess- 
ful, and  he  misses  his  aim,  he  does  not  usually  slink  boI- 
lenly  back  into  his  retreat,  but  pursues  his  victim  with  t 
speed  and  activity  which  is  seldom  bafQed  even  by  the 
fleetest  animals. 

''  It  is  only  when  this  close  and  covert  mode  of  attack  hM 
failed  of  procuring  him  the  necessary  supply,  that,  urged  by 
those  inward  cravings,  which  are  the  ruUng  unpulse  of  afl 
his  actions,  he  prowls  abroad  under  the  veil  of  night,  and 
ventures  to  approach  the  dwellings  of  man,  of  whom  he 
does  not  appear  to  feel  that  instinctive  awe  which  the  lion 
has  been  known  so  frequently  to  evince.  But  even  on  such 
occasions,  and  although  impelled  by  the  strong  stimulus  of 
famine,  he  is  in  general  far  from  unmindful  of  his  own  so* 
curity ;  but  creeps  slowly  along  his  silent  path  with  all  the 
stealthy  caution  so  charactenstic  of  the  feline  tribe.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  when  the  pangs  of  hunger  have  be- 
come intolerable,  and  can  no  longer  be  controlled  even  1^ 
the  overpowering  sway  of  instinct,  he  will  boldly  advaoC* 
upon  man  himself  in  the  open  face  of  day,  and  brave  eve" 
ry  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object  which,  to  the 
elusion  of  every  other  sentiment,  appears  under  such 
cumstanceB  wholly  to  engxoBB\nBi«A\xViea. 
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''  It  is  evident  then  that  in  the  general  outline  of  his 
habits,  and  even  in  most  of  the  separate  traits  by  which 
his  character  is  marked,  he  differs  but  little  &om  the  lion. 
His  courage,  if  brute  force  stimulated  by- sensual  appetite 
can  deserve  that  honourable  name,  is  at  least  equal ;  and 
as  for  magnanimity  and  generosity,  the  idea  of  attributing 
such  noble  qualities  to  either  is  in  itself  so  absurd,  and  is 
80  fiilly  refuted  by  every  particular  of  their  authentic  his- 
tory, that  it  would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to  attempt  a 
comparison  where  no  materials  for  comparison  exist" — 
**  Endowed  with  a  degree  of  force,  which  the  lion  and  the 
elephant  alone  can  equal,  he  carries  off  a  buffalo  in  his 
tremendous  jaws,  almost  without  relaxing  from  his  usual 
^ed.    With  a  single  stroke  of  his  claws  he  rips  open  the 
hdj  of  the  largest  animals ;  and  is  said  to  suck  their  blood 
with  insatiable  avidity.    Of  the  correctness  of  the  latter 
statement,  at  least  in  its  full  extent,  there  is  however 
strong  reason  to  doubt    The  Tiger  does  not,  according  to 
tbe most  credible  accounts,  exhibit  this  propensity  to  drink- 
ing the  blood  of  his  victims  in  any  greater  degree  than  the 
lest  of  his  carnivorous  and  bloodthirsty  companions.    In 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  fear  has  drawn  largely  on  cre- 
Uty,  aad  the  simple  and  sufficiently  disgusting  fact  has 
I*  ^n  amplified  and  exaggerated  with  all  the  refinements 
upon  horror  which  the  terrified  imagination  could  suggest 
**Iii  making  these  observations  it  is  far  from  our  inten- 
tion to  become  the  apologists  of  this  ferocious  beast:  our 
M  dject  is  simply  to  place  him  in  the  rank  which  he  deserves 
"^  J  to  hold,  on  a  level  with  those  animals  with  whom  Nature 
^^1  ku  decreed  that  he  should  be  associated  no  less  in  char- 
teter  than  in  form.    In  his  wild  and  unrestricted  state,  be 
^  n  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  living 
^^  J  seoQfges,  to  whose  fatal  ravages  the  lower  animftis,  an^ 
^h  ^  99^  jQ2n  hhnseJ^  are  exposed.    Bat  in  captivity  ^  an^  ^^' 
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pecially  if  domesticated  while  young",  his  temper  is  < 
pliant,  his  di^sposition  equally  docile,  and  his  mann< 
character  equally  susceptible  of  amelioration,  wit! 
of  any  other  animal  of  his  class.  All  the  stories  the 
been  so  frequently  reiterated,  until  they  have  at 
passed  current  without  examination  as  accredited 
of  his  intractable  disposition  and  insensibility  to  tl 
treatment  of  his  keepers,  towards  whom  it  is  alleg 
he  never  exhibits  the  slightest  feelings  of  gratitud 
been  proved  by  repeated  experience  to  be  utterly  fa 
groundless.  He  is  tamed  with  as  much  facility, 
completely,  as  the  lion ;  and  soon  becomes  fami 
with  those  who  feed  him,  whom  he  learns  to  dist 
from  others,  and  by  whom  he  is  fond  of  being  notic 
caressed.  .  Like  the  cat,  ■which  he  resembles  so  clo 
all  his  actions,  he  arches  his  broad  and  powerful  ba 
neath  the  hand  that  caresses  him ;  he  licks  his  f 
smooths  himself  with  his  paws ;  and  purrs  in  the 
mild  and  expressive  manner  when  he  is  particularly  p 
He  remains  perfectly  quiet  and  undisturbed,  unless 
hungry  or  irritated,  and  passes  the  greatest  part 
time  in  listless  repose.  His  roar  is  nearly  similar 
of  the  lion,  and,  like  his,  is  by  no  means  to  be  regar 
a  symptom  of  anger,  which  he  announces  by  a  sho: 
shrill  cry,  approaching  to  a  scream." 

That  the  Tiger  is  not  irreclaimably  ferocious,  an 
he  is  capable  not  merely  of  a  capricious  and  tjfi 

I  liking,  but  of  an  enduring  attachment,  the  following 

affords  an  extraordinary  and  convincing  proof.  "  A 
tiful  young  Tiger,  brought  in  the  Pitt  East  Indiama: 
China,  in  the  year  1790,  was  so  far  domesticated  as 
mit  of  every  kind  of  familiarity  from  the  people  on 
the  ship.  It  seemed  to  be  quite  harmless,  and  k 
playful  as  a  Aitten.    It  frequency  B\e^\.m\ix\ivR  mi 
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mmocks ;  and  would  suffer  two  or  three  of  them  to 
their  heads  on  its  hack  as  upon  a  pillow,  while  it 
tched  out  upon  the  deck.  In  return  for  this  in- 
e,  it  would,  however,  now  and  then  steal  their  meat 

one  day  stolen  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  carpenter 
wed  the  animal,  took  the  meat  out  of  its  mouth,  and 
severely  for  the  theft:  which  punishment  itsuf- 
itli  all  the  patience  of  a  dog.    It  would  frequently 

on  the  bowsprit ;  climb  about  the  ship  like  a  cat ; 
rform  many  other  tricks,  with  an  agility  that  was 
tonishing.  There  was  a  dog  on  board,  with  which 
I  frequently  play  in  the  most  diverting  manner  im- 
3.  This  animal  was  taken  on  board  the  ship  when 
nly  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  and  arrived  in  Eng- 
fore  it  had  quite  completed  its  first  year.  On  its 
t  was  presented  to  the  king,  and  was  afterwards  de 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  It  even  there  continued 
rfectly  good  natured,  and  was  in  no  instance  known 
uilty  of  any  savage  or  mischievous  tricks. 
:he  year  1801,  one  day  after  this  Tiger  had  been 

keeper  put  into  the  den  to  him,  a  small,  rough 
3rrier  puppy,  a  female.  The  beast  suffered  it  to 
uninjured,  and  soon  afterwards  became  so  much 
i  to  it,  as  to  be  restless  and  unhappy  whenever  the 
was  taken  away  to  be  fed.  On  its  return  the  Tiger 
ily  expressed  the  greatest  symptoms  of  delight,  al- 
elcoming  its  arrival  by  gently  licking  over  every 
its  body.  In  one  or  two  instances,  the  terrier  was 
he  don,  by  mistake,  during  the  time  the  Tiger  had 
L  The  dog  sometimes  ventured  to  eat  with  him, 
Tiger  generally  appeared  dissatisfied  with  this  lib- 
\.fter  a  residence  with  the  Tigerof  several  months, 
ier  was  removed  to  make  way  for-  a  little  female 
mastiff.  It  was, however,  thought  advisable, \)efei^ 
e4 
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tlie  terrier  was  taken  away,  to  shut  up  the  mastiff  for  thiee 
or  four  days  among  the  straw  of  the  Tiger's  bed,  to  take 
off,  if  possible,  any  smell  that  might  be  offensive  to  the 
animal.    The  exchange  was  made  soon  after  the  animali 
had  been  fed ;  the  Tiger  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Ids  new  companion,  and  immediately  began  to  lick  it,  u 
he  had  before  done  the  terrier.    The  dog  seemed  at  first  | 
in  considerable  alarm  with  so  formidable  an  inmate,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  day  he  became  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  situation.    This  diminutive  creature  the  Tiger  would 
suffer  to  play  with  him,  with  the  greatest  good  nature.  I 
have  myself,  says  Mr.  Bingley,  seen  it  bark  at  him  and 
bite  him  by  the  foot  and  mouth,  without  his  expressing  the 
least  displeasure.    When  the  dog  in  its  frolic,  seized  bit 
foot,  he  merely  lifted  it  up  out  of  its  mouth,  and  seemed 
otherwise  heedless  of  its  attacks. 

"  Strange  dogs  were  several  times  put  into  the  Tigert 
den  after  his  feeding,  and  he  in  no  instance  attempted  to 
injure  them.     Mr.  Cross,  the  present  keeper  of  Exeter 
'Change,  and  who  formerly  had  the  care  of  the  animals  in 
the  Tower,  informed  me  that  he  could  himself  have  ven* 
tured  in  safety  into  the  den.    The  ship-carpenter,  ifb»j 
came  over  with  the  Tiger,  came  to  the  Tower  to  see  laBfj 
The  animal,  though  they  had  been  separated  more  tbtfti 
two  years,  instantly  recognized  a  former  acquaintaoetl 
rubbed  himself  backward  and  forward  against  the  gratisf 
of  his  den,  and  appeared  highly  delighted.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  urgent  request  that  he  would  not  expose  himself 
to  so  much  danger,  the  man  begged  to  be  let  into  the  deo/ 
and  with  so  much  entreaty,  that  he  was  at  last  suffered  to' 
enter.    The  emotions  of  the  animal  seemed  roused  in  ti* 
most  grateful  manner.    He  rubbed  himself  against  bitfi 
licked  his  hands,  fawned  upon  him  like  a  cat,  and  in  so 
respect  attempted  to  injare  him.    TVi^  iqaxi  remained  thei^ 
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9  hoiim ;  and  he  at  last  begin  to  ftncj  thm 
)me  difficulty  in  getting  out  alone.    Sueh  wis 
I  of  the  animal  towards  hia  fbraier  ftiendi  tad 
he  keep  to  his  person,  as  to  lender  hk  eaoapt 
OS  so  easy  as  he  had  expected.    With  wnM 
er,  he  got  the  Tiger  heyond  tiie  partitkm  of 
18,  and  the  keeper  watching  his  opportonUj, 
ilide,  and  separated  them.** 
lany  instances  which  we  could  tddnoe  wb&m 
have  fallen  yictims  to  these  animalei  we  may 
it  related  by  Dr.  Shaw,  where  Uie  son  of  Star . 
iro  was,  in  1792,  attacked  by  a  Tiger,  aocooi- 
Tigress,  in  such  a  manner  as  eansed  his  death 
ity-four  hours.    TUs  animal  lies  in  ambnah  ftr 
ad  not  unfrequently  destroys  his  own  yoong . 
he  forms  his  ambush  on  the  borders  of  iivin 
},  where  other  animals  are  compelled  to  repair, 
of  the  climate,  for  their  drink;  but  his  velocity 
is  so  great,  that  few  creatures  escape  inevitn- 
tion. 

limals  are  peculiar  to  Asia.  They  are  general- 
)f  Bengal,  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Tcmquin,  Sa- 
China,  also  the  countries  north  of  Chiiia,  the 
those  of  Southern  Asia.  Buflfon  says  they  am 
in  Southern  Africa ;  but  Mr.  Pennant  obaenrsfi 
Id  find  no  authority  for  his  asijlnrtioo,  inasnraoh 
mals  called  Tigers  by  Luddi^ms  and  Kolben 
iie  leopard  or  panther.  The  same  gentleman 
es,  that  this  animal  is  by  Im  improper  misnomer 
ifrica  and  America.  The  nativea  of  Sumatra 
tuated  with  the  belief  that  they  are  animated 
J3  of  their  ancestors,  that  they  seldom  destroy 

e5  ■  ^ 
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THE  JAGUAR, 

Which  is  sometimes  called  the  American  Tiger,  is  one 
of  the  most  formidable  animals  of  the  New  World,  He  is 
to  be  found  in  the  southern  division  of  America,  from 
Paraguay  to  Guiana ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  inhabit  to 
the  northward  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Even  in  the  south 
the  race  is  gradually  growing  more  rare,  in  consequence 
of  the  double  temptation  to  destroy  him,  which  is  offered 
by  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of  a  beast  so  destructive  to 
the  flocks,  and  by  the  high  price  which  is  obtained  for 
his  skin. 

More  robust  and  more  clumsy  than  the  leopard,  he  i8 
also  puch  superior  in  size,  as  he  oflen  measures  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  His  head  is 
larger  and  rounder  than  the  leopard's,  his  limbs  are  short- 
er, and  his  tail  is  of  such  a  length  as  only  to  allow  the  tip  ^ 
to  trail  on  the  ground  when  the  animal  stands  erect  Above ; 
the  line  of  the  eyes,  the  profile  is  also  more  prominent 

"  These  differences  of  form  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  are  tf> « 
companied  by  differences  in  colour  and  markings  equally  j 
decisive.  The  general  appearance  is  at  the  first  glanc«- 
the  same  in  both ;  but  the  open  roses  of  the  leopard  artj; 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  Jaguar,  anij 
they  all  enclose  a  space  of  one  uniform  colour,  in  whi4 
unless  in  some  rare  and  accidental  instances,  no  centitfjt 
spots  exist,  while  in  the  latter  animal  most  of  those  whi^ 
are  arranged  along  the  upper  surface  near  the  middle  liaij 
of  the  back  are  distinguished  by  one  or  two  small  bkcJIJ 
spots  enclosed  within  their  circuit  The  middle  line  itseff 
is  occupied  in  the  leopard  by  open  roses  intermixed  witbW 
few  black  spots  of  small  size  and  roundish  form ;  that  of  til* 
Jaguar,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  one  or  two  regoW 
longitudinal  lines  of  broad  elongated  deep  black  patcbfl^ 
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mes  extending  several  inches  in  length,  and  oc- 
illy  forming  an  almost  continuous  band  from  between 
>ulders  to  the  tail.  Tlie  black  rings  towards  the  tip 
latter  are  also  more  completely  circular  than  in  the 


Jaguar  isasolitary  animal,  reBidinginfore8ls,espe- 
ear  large  rivers.  He  is  an  excellent  swimmer.  D'- 
tells  us,  partly  from  personal  observation,  that,  after 
ir  had  destroyed  a  horse,  he  dragged  the  body  sixty 
and  then  sworn  with  it  over  a  broad  and  deep  river, 
qually  expert  at  climbing.  "  I  have  seen  ^says  M. 
in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  the  prints  left  by  the 
)f  the  Jaguar  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a  tree  from  fbr- 
\y  feet  in  height,  measuring  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
imference,  and  clothed  with  branches  near  its  sum- 
ne.  It  wae  easy  to  follow  with  the  eye  the  efforts 
:he  animal  had  made  to  reach  the  branches :  al- 
his  talons  had  been  thrust  deeply  into  the  body  of 
s,  he  had  met  with  several  slips,  but  he  had  always 
red  his  ground,  and,  attracted  no  doubt  by  some 
te  object  of  ^y,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  gain- 
very  top." 
Jaguar  lies  in  ambush  for  his  prey,  ou  whic\v  \ie 
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pounces  suddenly,  and  his  great  muscular  stregth  enables 
him  instantly  to  bear  it  to  the  ground.  Man  he  does  not 
often  attack,  and  never  but  by  stealth.  While  M.  Sonini 
was  travelling  in  Guiana,  his  party  was  closely  dogged  for 
three  nights  by  one  of  these  animals,  which  eluded  all  their 
attempts  to  shoot  it,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  carried 
off  any  individual  who  might  have  unguardedly  exposed 
himself. 

Ferocious  as  he  is  in  his  wild  state,  the  Jaguar,  when 
captive,  becomes  tame  and  even  mild,  and  is  particnlaiiy 
fond  of  licking  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  he  is  ftr 
miliar. 

The  taking  of  tlie  Jaguar  forms  a  portion  of  the  waiiifcB 
features  distinguishing  the  Indians  of  South  America,  pa^ 
ticularly  the  Laneros  or  men  of  the  plains.  One  induce- 
ment a  Laneros  has  in  pursuing  the  Jaguar  is  the  honour 
of  the  feat — for  the  value  of  its  skin  and  the  little  dcpie- 
dations  it  commits  on  the  flocks,  would  never,  I  apprehend 
(says  a  late  traveller  in  South  America)  induce  him  to  riA 
a  single  combat  with  such  fierce  animals;  but  there  isi 
stronger  stimulus,  viz.  that  killing  seven  Jaguars,  or  six 
tigers,  will  give  him  the  title  ofguapo,  or  warrior,  and  the 
privilege  of  choosing  the  fattest  virgin  for  his  companiott 
in  the  tribe ;  for  with  them  the  lady  who  is  most  en  fcw  * 
point  is  most  beautiful.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment ;  and  they  endeavour  to  complete  their  task  as  eariy 
as  the  age  of  seventeen.  At  the  approach  of  the  breedinif  | 
season,  they  watch  with  great  assiduity  the  battles  that  | 
take  place  between  the  male  and  the  female,  as  this  is  t 
sure  indication  of  her  littering,  not  wishing  to  have  th« 
male  know  where  she  deposits  the  cubs,  as  some  natural- 
ists assert  that  he  eats  them ;  others  Aat  he  hugs  them  t» 
death.  However  this  be,  she  never  suffers  him  to  approach  \ 
the  jungle,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  until  tiiey  aie 
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m  after  her.  During  this  period  he  avftits  h^ 
most  tender  solicitude,  and  even  brings  her  ft 
f  his  prey.  He  is  seen  hovering  instinctively 
place  where  she  is  crouched  at  noontide.  When 
•OS  perceives  this,  he  envelopes  himself  in  a  Ja- 
n,  and  approaches  him,  taking  good  care  to  have 
in  his  favour,  as  the  Jaguar's  keen  scent  would 
)ver  the  imposition.  Even  this  sagacity  and  in- 
Y  think  they  have  got  over,  by  burning  plaintain 
as  to  take  away  for  hours  any  scent  which  the 
)dy  has ;  though  this  is  probably  a  mere  fancy. 
.8  the  Laneros  perceives  the  Jaguar,  he  runs  from 

fours,  and  endeavours  to  mimic  the  whining  cry 
st,  which  by  some  is  said  to  be  like  a  cat,  or  like 
ching  in  a  sty ;  the  latter  is  what  I  would  com- 

to,  as  I  have  seen  them  mustering  by  night  pre- 
unting.  As  soon  as  the  male  perceives  him,  he 
wards  him ;  when  the  Laneros  dexterously  throws 
1.  (the  lasso)  over  him,  and  soon  strangles  him. 
s  he  wounds  him  with  his  lance,  and  then  a  san- 
onflict  takes  place.  As  the  Laneros  has  his  left 
>ound  rcund  with  tanned  horse  skin,  impervious  to 
r's  tusks,  he  presents  his  left  hand  ;  as  soon  as 
r  seizes  it,  he  is  stabbed  with  along  knife,  which 
isses  the  heart,  as  the  principal  excellence  of  a 
dlling  the  beast  with  as  few  stabs  as  possible. 
LS  he  dispatches  the  male,  the  female  becomes  an 
.  Sometimes  the  Laneros,  when  their  numbers 
lete,  will,  to  show  their  dexterity  and  address, 
I  Jaguar  into  a  defile,  when  the  man  uncovers 
8  himself;  the  Jaguar  endeavours  to  retreat,  but 
ted  by  other  Indians,  who  scare  him  with  fire- 
r  they  can  produce  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of 
ether,  as  quick  as  if  with  tinder.    In  this  maxmsT 
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they  worry  him  with  dogs,  while  they  keep  him  at  bay  un- 
til the  women  arrive  to  witness  their  cruelty.    As  the  Ja- 
guar gets  frantic,  he  endeavours  to  bite  at  every  thing  near 
him ;  as  often  as  the  creature  opens  his  mouth  he  is  sure 
to  have  a  burning  torch  rammed  into  his  throat,  until  mad- 
ness exhausts  him,  and  he  is  no  longer  able  to  close  his 
jaws  ;  then  the  women  and  boys  descend  from  their  high 
positions,  chop  off  his  paws,  hammer  out  his  teeth,  and 
often  skin  him  alive,  while  the  boys  are  smeared  with  the 
blood,  in  order  to  make  them  good  warriors,  and  the  mo- 
thers take  delight  in  seeing  the  animosity  they  have  to 
the  creature,  even  when  no  longer  able  to  do  any  injury. 
As  to  the  female  Jaguar,  they  have  only  to  come  near  her 
crouching  place  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  as  she  will  often  at- 
tack them  before  they  are  within  two  hundred  yards  of  it: 
in  her  they  sometimes  find  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  j 
in  the  male,  although  much  inferior  in  point  of  siziB  wbA 
strength,  but  more  subtle  and  crafty :  their  bite  is  difficirtt 
to  heal,  and  the  Laneros  think  a  wound  from  a- Jagotfi 
great  disgrace  ;  so  much  so  that  a  young  aspirant  fattB 
title  of  guapo,  who  had  the  misfortuae  of  being  wofOiiM 
in  a  rencontre,  was  so  much  ashamed  of  acknowledgf9|p4lr 
that  he  suffered  a  mortification  sooner  than  expoM'lll 
wound,  although  he  was  well  aware  the  women 
a  salve  that  would  cure  him. 

THE    BLACK    TIGER. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  S.  America,  and  is  generally  coih 
sidered  as  a  very  ferocious  and  destructive  beast    It 
about  the  size  of  a  heifer  of  a  year  old,  and  is  entirely 
a  deep  brownish  black  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  of  | 
pale  gray  or  whitish  hue  underneath :  the  upper  lip 
paws  are  also  whitish,  but  the  tail  is  of  the  same  dusky  ( 
pearance  as  the  body. 
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It  ia  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Jaguar.  M.  i%  Is 
lorde  says,  the  Black  Tigers  frequent  the  sea-ahore,  and 
:at  the  egga  there  deposited  by  turtles.  They  also  devour 
izards,  fisb,  and  even  alligators ;  ajid  in  order  to  catch  the 
Litter,  they  lie  down  on  their  belly  at  the  edge  of  a  river, 
strike  the  water  to  make  a  noise,  and  when  the  Alligator 
raises  ite  head  above  the  eurface,  the  tiger  darts  hia  claws 
into  the  eyes,  and  usually  succeeds  in  dragging  him  on 
shore.  The  black  tiger  sometimes  feeds  on  the  buds  and 
tender  leaves  of  the  Indian  fig  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be 
excellent  swimmers. 

THE  LEOPARD. 
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Tbis  formiaaDie  ana  sanguinary  animal  is  found  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  in  eastern  and  south- 
Sfti  Asia.  He  usually  measures  about  three  feet  in  length, 
ttclusive  of  tlie  tail, but  sometimes  reaches  foLirfeet  Hia 
ippearance  indicates  his  natural  'disposition.  He  has  & 
'MtlesB  eye  and  a  siniater  countejisnce,  and  all  hie  mot^oTiB 


are  hasty  and  abrupt.  In  rapidity,  agi]ity,  and  precision  of 
motion,  he  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  animal ;  an  advan- 
tage which  he  owes  to  the  strength  of  his  mueclea,  the 
suppleness  of  his  joints,  the  extreme  pliability  of  his  spine, 
the  greater  lateral  conipreHBi9n  of  his  body,  and  the  slen- 
der proportions  of  his  limbs.    His  prey,  on  which  he  darts 


ftom  his  hiding  place,  and  even  pursues  up  the  trees,  con- 
sists of  antelopes,  monkeys,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds* 
Usually,  he  shuns  man,  but  when  closely  preBBed,he  tam 
upon  the  hunter,  and  hunger  will  drive  him  to  attack) 
though  by  Eteoltb,  the  human  race. 

"Even  among  the  cats  [says  Mr.  Bennett)  he  is  remul- . 
able  for  extreme  sleekness  and  excessive  agility.  He  id 
well  distingui^ied  from  all  the  other  species  by  the  vivid-  f 
ness  of  his  colouring  and  the  beauty  of  his  matkingbj 
These  consist  of  numerous  rows  of  large  rose-like  «poli| 
passing  along  his  sides,  each  formed  of  the  confluence  J^ 
several  smaller  black  spots  into  an  irregular  circle  encli»  ' 
ing  a  fawn  coloured  centre,  upon  a  general  ground  colaVi 
of  light  yellow.  On  his  head,  neck,  and  limbs,  and  thl| 
eetitr*}  Une  of  his  bijck,  the  spots  run  into  one  anothec  m| 
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3  to  form  full  patches  of  smaller  size  than  the 
nd  without  central  yellow.  The  under  parts 
IS  is  usual  in  most  quadrupeds,  become  grad« 
hter  hue,  the  throat,  chest,  and  abdomen  be- 
and  delicate  white.  His  tail  is  equal  in  length 
body  excluding  the  head ;  and  is  marked  by 
n  of  the  open  roses  of  the  sides,  which  be- 
3  its  extremity  separated  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  upper  surface  with  partial  rings  of  black 
nth  white.  The  whiskers  are  long  and  white, 
d  in  a  series  of  black  lines  which  traverse  his 

y,  the  Leopard  has  been  sometimes  brought  to 
le  degree  of  tameness.  It  is  not,  however, 
xust  them ;  for  their  original  nature  is  now  and 
3tedly  displayed.  The  female  Leopard  in  the 
remely  tame,  suffers  herself  to  be  patted  by  the 
licks  his  hands.  She  has  a  curious  propensi- 
I  such  articles  of  dress  as  she  can  seize ;  and 
lieces  hundreds  of  parasols,  umbrellas,  mufb, 
hich  the  owners  unwarily  suffered  to  come 
I  of  her  sudden  and  agile  spring. 
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to  Mr.  Pennant,  who  is  the  only  writer  that 
!d  it,  this  variety  is  not  half  so  large  as  the 
noticed.  It  was  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
the  common  Leopard,  in  circles ;  on  each  side 
lip  there  was  a  great  black  spot ;  the  face  was 
I  black,  the  chin  white,  and  the  breast  marked 
pots,  as  also  the  belly,  upon  a  white  ground ; 
I  shorter  than  that  of  the  common  Leopard,  and 
/ards  a  point.  It  was  a  native  of  the  East  lu- 
at£?  of  the  Tower  for  some  time,  and  aeemfti  ^ 
tured creature. 


THE  PANTHER 


Resembles  the  IJger  in  its  habita,  and  the  leopard  ii 
skin.  Like  the  tiger  it  has  an  insatiable  thirst  of  bl 
and  an  untameable  ferocity ;  like  the  leopard  its  ski 
spotted,  but  is  Icaa  beautiful  than  the  skin  of  that  ani 
ItaeemBjin  truth,  only  a,  large  variety  of  the  leopard. 
Panther  is  usually  more  than  six  feet  long,  independe] 
the  tail,  which  is  about  three  feet  in  length.  In  Al 
one  yaa  killed  by  Major  Denham,  which  was  nuM^ 
eight  feet  in  length.  His  hair  is  short,  sleek,  and  si) 
and  his  colour  k,  in  general,  of  a  bright  tavnj  yellov 
egantly  marked  with  black  spots,  dbposed  in  circle!  itt 
or  five  each,  with  a  single  spot  in  the  centre :  bis  chail 
belly  are  white.  He  has  short  and  pointed  ears,  fietoH 
restless  eyes,  a  strong  harsh  cry,  and  a  savage  aspecb't 
rapid  are  his  movements  that  few  animals  can  esc^aj 
and  snch  is  his  agility  that  he  climbs  trees  in  pun^ 
hia  prey,and  is  sure  of  seizing  his  victim.  The  Aa| 
animals  is  said  to  be  his  favourite  food,  but  when  pn 
bf  hunger  he  makes  his  attacks  without  discriminatiol 
Id  the  time  of  thci  Romans,  Panthers  appear  to  ) 
be«n  very  numerous,  kn&  at  present  the  species  is  sai 
extend  Gvm  Barbaiy  to  Ibe  iema\£H\.9«itH  of  Guinea. 


.  must  be  observed,  that  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  the 
thei  has  ever  yet  been  represented  in  any  drawing. 
nminck  is  of  opiojon  that  all  the  nominal  lepreeentationa 
'anthers  are  really  those  of  leopards, 
fajor  Denham  in  his  travels  in  Africa  fumiaheB  ub  with 
fuiiowing  description.  "  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
ht,  while  riding  on  in  front  wiUi  Maramy  the  sheikh's 
^,  who  bad  accompanied  me  from  Koiika,  and  who 
■enred  to  attach  himself  more  closely  to  me  oe  we  ap- 
«cbed  danger,  we  had  started  several  animals  of  the 
pud  species,  who  ran  from  us  so  swifUy,  twisting  their 
f  tails  in  the  air,  »i  to  prevent  our  getting  near  them. 
!,  however,  now  atirted  one  of  a  larger  kind,  which 
lamy  assured  me  was  so  satiated  with  the  blood  of  a 
TO,  whose  carcass  we  found  lying  in  the  wood,  that  he 
id  be  easily  kille-1.    I  rode  up  to  the  spot  just  as  a 


niaa  had  planted  the  first  spear  in  him,  which  passed 
DQgh  tbs  neci,  a  little  above  tbo  shoulder,  and  cams 
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down  between  the  animal's  legs ;  he  rolled  over,  brc 
the  spear,  and  bounded  off  with  the  lower  half  in  his  bo 
Another  Shouaa  galloped  up  within  two  arms'  length,  i 
thrust  a  second  spear  through  his  loins ;  and  the  saw 
animal,  with  a  woful  howl,  was  in  the  act  of  springing 
his  pursuer,  when  an  Arab  shot  him  through  the  head  w 
a  ball,  which  killed  him  on  the  spot 

It  was  a  male  Panther  (zazerma)  of  a  very  large  size,t 
measured,  from  the  point  of  the  tail  to  the  nose,  eight  fi 
two  inches ;  the  skin  was  yellow,  and  beautifully  marl 
with  orbicular  spots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  vih 
underneath,  and  at  the  throat,  the  spots  were  oblong  and 
regular,  intermixed  with  white.  These  animals  are  found 
great  numbers  in  the  woods  bordering  on  Mandara :  thi 
are  also  leopards,  the  skins  of  which  I  saw,  but  notingri 
numbers.  The  Panthers  are  as  insidious  as  they  are  crui 
they  will  not  attack  any  thing  that  is  likely  to  make  resi 
ance,  but  have  been  known  to  watch  a  child  for  hov 
while  near  the  protection  of  huts  or  people.  It  will  ofl 
spring  on  a  grown  person,  male  or  female,  while  canyi 
a  burthen,  but  always  from  behind :  the  flesh  of  a  child 
of  a  young  kid  it  will  sometimes  devour ;  but  when  any  I 
grown  animal  falls  a  prey  to  its  ferocity,  it  sucks  the  bio 
alone.*' 

The  following  narrative  of  an  encounter  with  aPmtli 
which  is  copied  from  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knon 
ledge,  will  abundantly  prove  the  formidable  natnn 
the  Panther,  even  when  the  animal  is  not  of  its  lufi 
size. 

^  I  was  at  Jafiha,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  idl 

of  Ceylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819,  (says  ll 

writer),  when,  one  morning,  my  servant  called  me  an  bii 

or  two  before  my  usual  time,  with   "  Master,  master!  pi 

pie  sent  for  master's  dogs— \^get  m  \iift  town! "    Nc 
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ly  dogs  chanced  to  be  some  very  degenerate  specimens 
fa  fine  species,  called  the  Poligar  dog,  which  I  should 
esignate  as  a  sort  of  wiry-haired  greyhound,  without 
eent.  I  kept  them  to  hunt  jackals ;  but  tigers  are  very 
Iflferent  things :  by  the  way,  there  are  no  real  tigers  in 
3eylon ;  but  leopards  and  Panthers  are  always  called  so, 
IBd  by  ourselves  as  well  as  by  the  natives.  This  turned 
BDt  to  be  a  Panther.  My  gun  chanced  not  to  be  put  to- 
gether; and  while  my  servants  were  doing  it,  the  collect- 
91  and  two  medical  men,  who  had  recently  arrived,  in  con- 
;e  of  the  cholera  morbus  having  just  then  reached 
[cm  from  the  continent,  came  to  my  door,  the  former 
led  with  a  fowling-piece,  and  the  two  latter  with  re- 
)\j  blunt  hog-spears.  They  insisted  upon  setting 
without  waiting  for  my  gun,  a  proceeding  not  much  to 
taste.  The  tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so)  had 
refuge  in  a  hut,  the  roof  of  which,  as  those  of  Ceylon 
in  general,  spread  to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella ; 
only  aperture  into  it  was  a  small  door,  about  four  feet 
The  collector  wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out  at  once, 
i^^ged  to  wait  for  my  gun ;  but  no — the  fowling-piece 
id  with  ball,  of  course),  and  the  two  hog-spears  were 
enough.  I  got  a  hedge-stake,  and  awaited  my  fate 
very  shame.  At  this  moment,  to  my  great  delight, 
arrived  from  the  fort  an  English  ofScer,  two  artille- 
sn,  and  a  Malay  captain;  and  a  pretty  figure  we 
Id  have  cut  without  them,  as  the  event  will  show.  I 
now  quite  ready  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a  minute 
'aids.  The  whole  scene  which  follows  took  place 
*ithin  an  enclosure,  about  twenty  feet  square,  formed,  on 
Wee  sides,  by  a  strong  fence  of  palmyra  leaves,  and  on 
le  fourth  by  the  hut.  At  the  door  of  this  the  two  artille- 
Nnen  pMited  themselves ;  and  the  Malay  captain  got  at 
le  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out  by  worrying  it, — an  eas^ 
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Operation,  as  the  huts  there  are  covered  with  coc 
leaves.  One  of  the  artillery-men  wanted  to  go  in 
tiger,  but  we  would  not  suffer  it.  At  last  the  beast  sj 
this  man  received  him  on  his  bayonet,  which  he  thri 
parently  down  his  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  sam 
ment  The  bayonet  broke  off  short,  leaving  less 
three  inches  on  the  musket ;  the  rest  remained  in  th 
mal,  but  was  invisible  to  us:  the  shot  probably 
through  his  cheek,  for  it  certainly  did  not  seriously 
him,  as  he  instantly  rose  upon  his  legs,  with  a  loud 
and  placed  his  paws  upon  the  soldier's  breast  1 
moment,  the  animal  appeared  to  me  about  to  reach  th 
tre  dt  the  man's  face ;  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  o1 
this,  when  the  tiger,  stooping  his  head,  seized  the  so 
arm  in  his  mouth,  turned  him  half  round  staggering, 
him  over  on  his  back,  and  fell  upon  him.  Our  drea 
was,  that  if  we  fired  upon  the  tiger,  we  might  kill  the 
for  the  moment  there  was  a  pause,  when  his  comra- 
tacked  the  beast  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  \ 
fellow  himself  had  done.  He  struck  his  bayonet  in 
head :  the  tiger  rose  at  him — he  fired ;  and  this  tii 
ball  took  effect,  and  in  the  head.  The  animal  stag 
backwards,  and  we  all  poured  in  our  fire.  He  still  1 
and  writhed ;  when  the  gentlemen  with  the  hog- 
advanced,  and  fixed  him,  while  some  natives  finishe 
by  beating  him  on  the  head  with  hedge- stakes.  The 
artillery-man  was,  afler  all,  but  slightly  hurt:  he  d 
the  skin,  which  was  very  cheerfully  given  to  him. 
was,  however,  a  cry  among  the  natives  tliat  the  head  i 
be  cut  off:  it  was ;  and,  in  so  doing,  iht  knife  came  o 
across  the  bayonet.  The  animal  measured  scarce] 
than  four  feet  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  p 
There  was  no  tradition  of  a  tiger  having  been  4!^^ 
lore  ;  indeed  this  one  must  have  either  come  a  dista 
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Imost  twenty  miles,  or  have  swam  across  an  arm  of  the 
ea  nearly  two  in  breadth;  for  Jaffna  stands  on  a  penin- 
ola  on  which  there  is  no  jungle  of  any  magnitude.'' 
The  foUowing  interesting  account  is  from  the  pen  of 
(rs.  Bowditch,  and  first  appeared  in  Loudon's  Magazine  of 
Natural  History. 

**  On  perusing  the  First  Number  of  the  Magazine  of  Nat 
ral  History,  I  find  that  you  admit  zoological  anecdotes, 
am,  therefore,  induced  to  send  you  some  account  of  a 
anther  which  was  in  my  possession  for  several  months. 
e  and  another  were  found  when  very  young  in  the  forest, 
)parently  deserted  by  their  mother.  They  were  taken 
►  the  king  of  Ashantee,  in  whose  palace  they  lived  several 
eeks,  when  my  hero,  being  much  larger  than  his  com- 
mion,  suffocated  him  in  a  fit  of  romping,  and  was  then 
int  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  the  resident  left  by  Mr.  Bowditch, 
;  Coomassie.  This  gentleman,  observing  that  the  animal 
as  very  docile,  took  pains  to  tame  him,  and  in  a  great 
leasure  succeeded.  When  he  was  about  a  year  old,  Mr. 
[utchison  returned  to  Cape  Coast,  and  had  him  led  through 
le  country  by  a  chain,  occasionally  letting  him  loose  when 
iting  was  going  forward,  when  he  would  sit  by  his  mas- 
si's  side,  and  receive  his  share  with  comparative  gentle- 
ess.  Once  or  twice  he  purloined  a  fowl,  but  easily  gave 
fc  ap  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  on  being  allowed  a  portion  of 
omething  else.  The  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  placed  in 
:  small  court,  leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the  governor, 
od  after  dinner  was  led  by  a  thin  cord  into  the  room, 
rhere  he  received  our  salutations  with  some  degree  of 
oughness,  but  with  perfect  good-humour.  On  the  least 
Bcouragement  he  laid  his  paws  upon  our  shoulders,  rub- 
ied his  head  upon  us,  and  his  teeth  and  claws  having  been 
iled,  there  was  no  danger  of  tearing  our  clothes.  He  was 
ept  in  the  above  court  for  a  week  or  two,  and  evinced  no 
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ferocity,  except  when  one  of  the  servants  tried  to  pull  hj 
food  frpm  him;  he  then  caught  the  offender  by  the  le^ 
and  tore  out  a  piece  of  flesh,  but  he  never  seemed  to  ow 
him  any  ill- will  afterwards.  He  one  morning  broke  hi 
cord,  and,  the  cry  being  given,  the  castle  gates  were  shnl 
and  a  chase  commenced.  After  leading  his  pursuers  tm 
or  three  times  round  the  ramparts,  and  knocking  over  i 
few  children  by  bouncing  against  them,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  lo- 
der  one  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and  orders  havim 
been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  prevent  his  escape  throi^ 
the  gates,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  please^ 
and  a  boy  was  appointed  to  prevent  him  from  intrudia|| 
into  the  apartmfents  of  the  officers.  His  keeper,  howerfl^ 
generally  passed  his  watch  in  sleeping ;  and  Sai,  as  tU 
Panther  was  called,  after  the  royal  giver,  roamed  at  laigt 
On  one  occasion  he  found  his  servant  sitting  on  the 
of  the  door,  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when  he  lifted 
paw,  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  which 
him  fiat,  and  then  stood  wagging  his  tail,  as  if  enj 
the  mischief  he  had  committed.  He  became  excee 
attached  to  the  governor,  and  followed  him  every  w] 
like  a  dog.  His  favourite  station  was  at  a  window  of 
sitting-room,  which  overlooked  the  whole  town; 
standing  on  his  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  resting  on 
ledge  of  the  window,  and  his  chin  laid  between  them, 
appeared  to  amuse  himself  with  what  was  passing  be: 
The  children  also  stood  with  him  at  the  window ;  and 
day,  finding  his  presence  an  incumbrance,  and  that 
could  not  get  their  chairs  close,  they  used  their  united 
forts  to  pull  him  down  by  the  tail.  He  one  morning 
ed  the  governor,  who  was  settling  a  dispute  in  the 
and  who,  being  surrounded  by  black  people,  was 
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om  the  view  of  his  favourite.  Sai  wandered  with  a  de- 
leted loojyp  various  parts  of  the  fortress  in  search  of 
im ;  andHiQle  absent  on  this  errand,  the  audience  ceas- 
id,  the  gaWBiOT  returned  to  his  private  rooms,  and  seated 
limself  at  a  table  to  write.  Presently  he  heard.  9,  heavy 
itep  coming  up  the  stairs,  and,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  open 
ioor,  he  beheld  S^ai.  At  that  moment  he  gave  himself  up 
for  lost,  for  Sai  immediately  sprang  from  the  door  on  to 
his  neck.  Instead,,  however,  of  devouring  him,  he  laid 
his  head  close  to  the  governor's,  rubbed  his  cheek  upon  his 
ihoulder,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince  his  happiness.. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  Panther  caused  a  little  alarm 
jtotbe  other  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  the  poor  woman 

swept  the  floors^  or,  to  speak  technically,  the  pra-pra 

I,  was  made  ill  by  her  fright.    She  was  one  day 

leping  the  boards  of  the  great  hall  with  a  short  broom, 

in  an  attitude  nearly  approaching  to  all-fours,  and  Sai,. 
r^  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  suddenly  leaped 
non  her  back,  where  he  stood  in  triumph.  She  screamed 
jb  violently  as  to  summon  the  other  servants^  but  they, 
being  the  Panther,  as  they  thought,  in  the  actof  swallov/- 
h^  her,  one  and  all  scampered  off  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
lor  was  she  released  till  the  governor,  who  heard  the 
loise,  came  to  her  assistance.    Strangers  were  naturally 

^mfortable  when  they  saw  so  powerful  a  beast  at  per- 

liberty,  and  many  were  the  ridiculous  scenes  which. 

place,  they  not  liking  to  own  their  alarm,  yet  perfect- 
unable  to  retain  their  composure  in  his  presence. 
'This  interesting  animal  was  well  fed  twice  every  day,. 

never  given  any  thing  with  life  in  it..    He  stood  about 
ffcet  high,  and  was  of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  thickly  spot- 

with  black  rosettes,  and  from  the  good  feeding  and. 

care  taken  to  clean  him,,  his  skin  shone  like  silk.    The 
lion  of  his  countenance  was  very  animated  «ii^ 

yOL.  If,  F' 
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good  tempered,  and  he  was  particularly  gentle  to 
he  would  lie  down  on  the  mats  by  their  s^ 
slept,  and  even  the  infant  shared  his  care£ 
ed  unhurt  During  the  period  of  his  resi^^c 
Coast,  I  was  much  occupied  by  making  arrange 
my  departure  from  Africa,  but  generally  visited 
companion  every  day,  and  we  in  consequenc( 
great  friends  before  we  sailed.  He  was  con 
board  the  vessel  in  a  large  wooden  cage,  thickly 
the  front  with  iron.  Even  this  confinement  was: 
ed  a  sufficient  protection  by  the  canoe  men,*  wh 
alarmed  at  taking  him  from  the  shore  to  the  ve£ 
in  their  confusion,  they  dropped  cage  and  all  int 
For  a  few  minutes  I  gave  up  my  poor  Panther  ag 
some  sailors  jumped  into  a  boat  belonging  to  tl 
and  dragged  him  out  in  safety.  The  beast  hims 
ed  completely  subdued  by  his  ducking,  and  as  no  • 
to  open  his  cage  to  dry  it,  he  rolled  himself  up  ii 
ner,  nor  roused  himself  till  after  an  interval  of  s( 
when  he  recognised  my  voice.  When  I  first  i 
raised  his  head,  held  it  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
listen ;  and  when  I  came  fully  into  his  view,  he  ji 
his  legs,  and  appeared  frantic ;  he  rolled  himself 
over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his  enormous  jaws  f 
and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  torn  his  cage  t 
However,  as  his  violence  subsided,  he  contente* 
with  thrusting  his  paws  and  nose  through  the  ba 
cage,  to  receive  my  caresses.  I  suspect  that  he 
fered  from  sea  sickness,  as  he  had  apparently  Ic 
food ;  but,  after  this  period,  he  ate  every  thing 
given  to  him. 

♦  The  Pantlier  in  these  countries  is  a  sacred,  ot  Fetii 

and  Dot  only  a  heavy  fine  is  exloTted  itom  those  who  kill  < 

fetish  U  supposed  to  reyen^  Vi\a  d.e9k\!);i\>^  c»s«m%^  Q'Qtf 
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'he  greatest  treat  I  could  bestow  upon  my  favourite 
lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchison  had  told  me  that,  on 
way  fixA  Ashantee,  he  drew  a  scented  hankerchief 
1  his  pocket,  which  was  immediately  seized  on  by  the 
ther,  who  reduced  it  to  atoms ;  nor  could  he  venture 
pen  a  bottle  of  perfume  when  the  animal  was  near,  he 
so  eager  to  enjoy  it.  I  indulged  him  twice  a  week  by 
ing  a  cup  of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a  little  lavender  water 
it,  and  giving  it  to  him  through  the  bars  of  his  cage : 
vould  drag  it  to  him  with  great  eagerness,  roll  himself 
r  it,  nor  rest  till  the  smell  had  evaporated.  By  this  I 
^ht  him  to  put  out  his  paws  without  showing  his  nails, 
ays  refusing  the  lavender  water  till  he  had  drawn  them 
k  again ;  and  in  a  short  time,  he  never,  on  any  occasion, 
traded  his  claws  when  offering  me  his  paw. 
Ve  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon,  where  he  had 
ity  of  excellent  food,  but  was  never  suffered  to  leave 
cage,  on  account  of  the  deck  being  always  filled  with 
:k  strangers,  to  whom  he  had  a  very  decided  aversion, 
LOugh  he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  white  people.  His 
ignation,  however,  was  constantly  excited  by  the  pigs, 
en  they  were  suffered  to  run  past  his  cage ;  and  the 
bt  of  one  of  the  monkeys  put  him  in  a  complete  fury. 
Idle  at  anchor  in  the  before-mentioned  river,  an  orang- 
ang  (Simla  Satyrus)  was  brought  for  sale,  and  lived 
ee  days  on  board ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  uncon- 
lable  rage  of  the  one,  or  the  agony  of  the  other,  at  this 
eting.  The  orang  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  very 
rerful  in  proportion  to  his  size  ;  so  that  when  he  fled 
h  extraordinary  rapidity  from  the  Panther  to  the  further 
I  of  the  deck,  neither  men  nor  things  remained  upright 
3n  they  opposed  his  progress :  there  he  took  refuge  in 
lil,  and  although  generally  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his 
8ter,  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  quit  the  eheWex 

f2 
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of  its  folds.  As  to  the  Panther,  his  back  rose  in  an  i 
his  tail  was  elevated  and  perfectly  stiff,  his  ^es  flai 
and,  as  he  howled,  he  showed  his  huge  teedi ;  then, 
forgetting  the  bars  before  him,  he  tried  to  spring  oe 
orang,  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  he  k 
ered  his  tranquillity ;  day  and  night  he  appeared  to  1 
the  listen ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  monkey  we  he 
board,  or  the  intrusion  of  a  black  man,  brought  a  retn 
his  agitation. 

We  at  length  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample  si 
of  provisions ;  but,  unhappily,  we  were  boarded  by  pi 
during  the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to  starvation. 
Panther  must  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  a  c( 
tion  of  more  than  three  hundred  parrots  with  whicl 
sailed  from  the  river,  and  which  died  very  fast  whil( 
were  in  the  north-west  trades.  Sai's  allowance  wa£ 
per  diem,  but  this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that  he  be 
ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all  the  feathe: 
before  he  commenced  his  meal.  The  consequence 
that  he  became  very  ill,  and  refused  even  this  small  < 
tity  of  food.  Those  around  tried  to  persuade  me  tb 
suffered  from  the  colder  climate;  but  his  dry  noM 
paws  convinced  me  that  he  was  feverish,  and  I  hat 
taken  out  of  his  cage ;  when,  instead  of  jumping  aboi 
enjoying  his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his  head 
my  feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  conti 
two  grains  of  calomel.  The  boy  who  had  the  char, 
him,  and  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  held  his 
open,  and  I  pushed  the  medicine  down  his  throat 
the  next  morning  I  went  to  visit  my  patient,  and  fon: 
guard  sleeping  in  the  cage  with  him ;  and  having  a 
istered  a  further  dose  to  the  invalid,  I  had  the  satisf 
of  seeing  him  perfectly  cured  by  th^  evening.  0 
arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  Loudon  T>^\;a^^Bl  vas 


md  [MeHeDted  to  the  DucbesB  of  York,  who  placed 
Exeter  'Change,  to  be  taken  care  of,  till  lira  her- 
t  to  Oatlands.    He  remained  there  for  toae  weeks, 

eufifared  to  roam  about  the  greater  part  of  the  da; 
any  restraioL  On  tlie  morning  previous  to  the 
I's  departure  from  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new 
'ed  with  him,  and  adcnirod  hia  healthy  appearance 
tie  deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  Her  Royal 
js'a  coachman  went  to  take  him  away,  he  was 

consequence  of  an  inflammation  on  hia  lungs." 

THE  CHETAH. 


mimsl,  which  is  called  the  Youze  in  Persia,  the 
in  India,  and  to  which  Pennant  gave  the  name  of 

nting  Leopard,  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Southern 
With  the  distinguiBhing  characteristics  of  the  cat 

I,  it  combines  somewhat  of  the  dog.     Unlike  those 

cat,  its  claws  are  only  slightly  retractile,    lu  i\is. 
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he  is  intermediate  between  the  leopard  and  the  '. 
but  has  a  slenderer  body,  more  elevation  in  his  legs 
less  flat  fore  part  of  the  head  than  the  former,  wt 
wants  the  graceful  and  lengthened  form  of  head  an 
by  which  the  latter  is  distinguished.  His  fur  is  not 
but  has  a  peculiar  erispness.  Above,  the  ground 
is  a  bright  yellowish  fawn ;  beneath,  it  is  a  pure 
the  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  innumerable 
close  to  each  other,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
eter.  The  spots  are  larger,  but  less  closely  set,  < 
back  than  on  the  head,  sides,  and  limbs.  On  the 
and  under  part  of  the  body  they  are  wanting.  The 
marked  with  interrupted  rings  of  them,  till  near  tl 
tremity,  which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four  coi 
rings.  Along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  anteric 
of  the  spine,  is  a  mane,  consisting  of  longer,  crispe 
more  upright  hairs. 

In  the  east  he  is  used  in  hunting  by  the  higher  c 
Hiding  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he  approach 
object,  and  when  he  has  come  sufficiently  near  to  t 
ject,  he  makes  Ave  or  six  enormous  bounds,  withinc: 
velocity,  darts  on  his  victim,  and  instantly  strangle 
In  his  domesticated  state,  the  Chetah  is  one  of  th 
playful  and  fond  of  animals.  He  has  not  the  slight( 
pearance  of  the  caprice  and  mischievousness  of  the 

THE  MANUL. 

This  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wastes  c 
tary  and  northern  Asia,  was  first  described  by  Dr.  '. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  fox,  yet  its  f 
much  more  robust  in  proportion.  It  is  of  a  tawny  i 
but  the  crown  of  the  head  is  marked  with  little  black 
and  there  are  two  dusky  lines  running  in  an  oblique 
don  from  the  eyes ;  the  feet  also  we  atd^d^  but 
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y ;  the  tail  is  longer  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat, 
!)eset  with  hair,  and  encircled  with  ten  distinct 
igs,  three  of  which  are  nearest  the  tip,  and  are 
0  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  Dr.  Pallas  con- 
lis  as  a  variety  of  the  common  wild  cat 

THE  LYNX 


mal  more  commonly  found  in  cold  than  in  temper- 
Ltes ;  and  is  at  least  very  rare  in  hot  ones.  Bory 
ent,  however,  assures  us  that  he  shot  several  in 
It  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
i  Apaerica.  The  Lynx  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  animal  which  now  bears  that  name,  but  the 

ynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  said,  that  the 
3  so  sharp  as  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and  of 
e  urine  was  made  to  possess  the  marvellous  prop- 
ardening  into  a  solid  substance,  a  precious  stone 
918  lyncurius^  is  an  animal  which  never  existed, 
5  than  all  the  properties  attributed  to  it,  but  in 
^0  the  present  Lynx,  or  to  the  caracal,  this  imagi- 
has  no  affinity,  but  in  name.  We  must  not,  there- 
he  generality  of  naturalists  have  hitherto  done, 
to  the  former,  which  ia  a  real  being,  the  pTopei- 
r4 
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ties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the  existence  of  which  Pi 
himself  does  not  seem  disposed  to  believe,  since  he  spe 
of  it  only  as  an  extraordinary  beast,  and  classes  it  with 
sphynx,  ^e  pegasus,  and  other  prodigies,  or  monst 
the  produce  of  ^Ethiopia. 

The  European  Lynx  possesses  not  the  wonderful  qaii 
of  seeing  through  walls;  but  it  has  bright  eyes,  a  mild 
pect,  and,  upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable  and  lively  app 
ance.  Such,  however,  is  its  native  ferocity,  that  it  is 
to  be  incapable  of  being  subdued.  Its  urine  produces 
precious  stones,-  but  like  the  cat,  an  animal  which  itne 
resembles,  and  of  which  it  retains  the  manners,  and  e 
the  cleanliness,  it  covers  it  over  with  earth. 

The  most  beautiful  skins  of  the  Lynx  are  brought  i 
Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  lupus-cervarius ;  and  i 
Canada,  as  belonging  to  the /dis-cervarius ;  because  be 
like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Continent,  smaller  1 
those  of  the  Old  World,  in  Europe  they  are  compare 
a  wolf  in  size,  and  in  Canada  to  a  wild  cat 

The  Lynx  has  short  legs,  and  is  generally  about 
size  of  the  fox.  The  ears  are  erect,  and  are  tipped 
a  long  pencil  of  black  hair.  The  fur,  which  is  long 
thick,  is  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
obscurely  marked  with  small  dusky  spots  on  the  upper  j 
of  the  body.  The  under  parts  are  white.  The  ski 
the  male  is  more  beautifully  marked  than  that  of  the 
male.  It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf  in  a  pro^ 
sive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  cat.  It  g 
its  sole  subsistence  by  devouring  other  animals ;  and  t 
it  will  follow  to  the  very  tops  of  trees.  Neither  can 
wild  cat,  the  martin,  the  ermine,  nor  the  squirrel,  es 
its  pursuit.  It  also  seizes  birds,  lies  in  wait  for  the  ! 
the  roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  with  one  bound  often  s( 
them  by  the  throat    When  in  poaeaaioTk.  of  its  prey,  it 
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ks  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  then  lays  open  its  head, 
order  to  devour  the  brains.  This  done,  it  generally 
indons  the  victim  of  its  fury,  goes  in  search  of  fresh 
y,  and  is  seldom  known  to  return  to  the  former;  a 
3umstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  remark, 
t  of  all  animals  the  Lynx  has  the  shortest  memory, 
e  skin  of  this  animal  changes  its  colour  according  to 
season  and  the  climate.  In  winter  it  is  in  every  re- 
»ct  better  than  it  is  in  summer ;  and  its  flesh,  like  the 
sh  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  is  not  proper  to  eat. 

CANADA  LTNX. 

[IS  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  which  exists  north 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the  Roeky  Mountains, 
js  rare  on  the  sea  coast,  and  does  not  frequent  the  Bar- 
i  Grounds,  but  it  is  not  unconmion  in  the  woody  districts 
the  interior,  since  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  are  an« 
ally  procured  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is 
ind  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  as  far  north  as  Q6P,  It  is 
imid  creature,  incapable  of  attacking  any  of  the  larger 
adrupeds ;  but  well  armed  for  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
a  hare,  on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  Its  large  paws,  slen- 
r  loins,  and  long,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
ibs  scarcely  relieved  by  a  short  thick  tail,  give  it  an 
rkward,  clumsy  appearance.  It  is  easily  destroyed  by 
Uow  on  the  back  with  a  slender  stick ;  and  it  never  at- 
cks  a  man.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds  straight  forward,  with 
e  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  feet  at  once, 
swims  well,  but  it  is  not  swifl  on  land.  It  breeds  once 
year,  and  has  two  young  at  a  time.  The  natives  eat  its 
teh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather  flavourless, 
»ch  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare. 
The  early  French  writers  on  Canada  gave  it  the  name 
ihiup  Cervier*    The  French  Canadians  now  term  it  m- 
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differently  Le  ChaU  or  Le  Pukoo.  Pennimt  consider 
cifl  identical  with  Uie  Lynx  of  tiie  Old  World ;  Geoffij 
Hilaire  named  it  aa  a  dietiDct  species ;  and  Temminck 
again,  under  tiie  oame  of  Fdia  BoreaUs,  described 
apeciea  aa  the  same  in  both  bemisphereB. — Ridutrdioi 


The  common  Wild  Uat  of  North  Amenca  atanda  very 
Upon  its  legs,  and  has  a  short  tail  which  is  curved  upw 
at  its  extiemity ;  which  circumstances  tend  to  give 
animatan  appearance  of  being  somewhat  disproportioi 
In  other  respecte  its  physiognomy  reminds  one  strong 
the  domestic  cat,  to  which  its  general  aspect  and  m 
ments  are  very  similar.  The  residence  of  the  Wild  C 
usually  in  woody  districts,  where  it  preys  upon  birds,  b< 
rels,  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  taken  by  snrp 
according  to  the  manner  of  all  the  animals  belongio 
the  genus  felis.  This  animal  is  about  two  feet  long, 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  circunference.  The  tai 
littie  surpasses  three  inches  in  length.  The'genenI 
our  is  a  deep  reddish,  mingled  with  small  qKits  of  blac 

*  Thie  aaiaal  mint  be  diatingaiahed  ivm.  (he  Wild  Can,  oca 
ally  Mh<M  in  ourwoodi,  which  haie  apran;  (mm^AwutAv:  cw 
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.  TUaaniBaliiocoaaioiuUf  metwitliinNanrEBg- 
iittia  more  conuDon  in  Cunda  «Dd  ths  weMem  StattM. 
IwdMn  1^  that "  Mr.  Don^  tnoogU  B  i^ediiiBii 
be  ColnmbU  Hirer.  The  bnntoni  oimndat  h  to  b* 
listinct  from  tiie  Cuudk  lym:.  Ur.  Don^u  thhiki 
lere  aremoretiianoneiioBdMciiptaiuiiuLof  thi>g«- 
'bich  inbabit  tbe  coontiiei  bordering  on  the  Colnm- 

BAKDXD  Liitx,  01  TiaiK  CAT  or  AMxmicA. 
.sxi>n«  other  infoimatioDreapectiiigthia  uumalthan 
8  contuned  in  the  deacriptioa  of  it  by  Levia  and 

It  Hems  to  beu  conBidenble  reseubluico  U  the 
a  Lynx,  bnt  differs  &pm  it  in  the  tnuurerfe  donal 
I.  The  Tiger  Cat  inbabita  tbe  borden  of  the  plaioa 
s  woody  country  in  the  neighboariiood  of  the  Pacif- 
:  ia  of  a  size  larger  than  the  wild  cat  of  the  United 
I,  and  much  the  aame  in  fonn,  aj^ty,  and  feroci^. 
and  Clark  call  it  the  Tiger  Cat — Richardson. 

THE  CARACAL,  OR  SIYA-GUSH. 

SB  the  Cancal  reeembles  the  lynx  in  size,  in  tbe 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  iwpect  of  the  head;  and, 
h,  like  that  animal,  it  aeems  to  have  the  peculiBr,and 
It  aingular  characteristic  of  a  atripe  of  black  hair  at 
rtremiPf  of  tbe  ears;  I  do  not  scruple,  nevertlie\e», 
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from  their  disagreement  in  other  respects,  to  treat  of 
as  animals  of  different  species. 

The  Caracal  is  not  spotted  like  the  lynx ;  it  ha£ 
rougher  and  shorter ;  its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  a  mi 
colour ;  its  snout  is  more  elongated ;  in  appearance 
less  mild,  and  in  disposition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lynx 
inhabitant  of  the  cold,  or  at  most  of  the  temperate  reg 
the  Caracal  is  only  found  in  the  hot  countries ;  and  it 
much  from  their  difference  in  disposition  and  climate 
I  have  judged  them  to  be  of  two  different  species,  as 
the  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  animals  thems* 

The  Caracal,  which  is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients,  is 
mon  in  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  southern  half  of 
and  in  all  those  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  the 
the  panther,  and  the  leopard :  like  them  it  depends  on 
for  its  subsistence ;  but,  unlike  them,  from  its  inferioi 
its  inferior  strength,  to  procure  that  prey  it  has  muc 
ficulty.  Hardly,  indeed,  has  it  aught  to  subsist  on,  but 
the  more  potent  carnivorous  animals  are  disposed  to 
for  it  It  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  immediate  en 
of  his  appetite  are  gratified,  is  of  a  disposition  altof 
unhostile.  From  the  refuse  of  what  this  noble  anini 
devoured,  the  Caracal  frequently  enjoys  a  comfortable; 
When,  however,  he  is  left  to  his  own  powers  for  SDq| 
he  attacks  hares,  rabbits,  and  birds :  of  the  latter  he : 
ceedingly  fond,  and  will  pursue  them  with  astoni 
swiftness  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 

The  Caracal  la  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and 
fiercer  and  stronger.  It  has  been  known  to  attack,  U 
pieces,  and  destroy  in  a  few  minutes,  a  large  dog, 
fighting  for  his  life,  defended  himself  with  aU  hisstre 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tame  this  animal ;  yet  if  taken 
very  young,  and  afterwards  reared  with  care,  some  i 
tbat  it  may  be  trained  to  the  clnase,\,o  'wbkh.  it  is  bj 
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dined,  and  in  wMch  it  is  awe  to  succeed,  provided 
t  let  loose  but  against  such  animala  as  are  its  infe- 
id  unable  to  resist  it  Sliouldit  be  ■  service  of  dan' 
th  every  expression  of  reluctance  it  declines  it.  It 
d  that  in  India  they  make  use  of  this  animal  to  take 
rabbits,  ajid  even  large  birds,  all  of 'which  it  surpri- 
1  seizes  with  singular  iiddreae  and  facility.  It  is, 
tr,  doubtful  whether  the  Caracal  is  ever  thus  eni- 
lu  captivity  it  is  extremely 'sulky,  and  stares 
whenever  it  is  noticed. 


THE  STRIPED  HV^NA. 


in^,  and  even  so  singular  are  the  chacacteriatics  of 
ma,  that  it  ia  hardly  possible  to  he  deceived  by  them, 
rhaps,  the  only  quadruped  which  has  but  four  toes 
rlhe  fore  or  hind  feet:  like  the  badger  it  has  an  ap- 
mder  th&  tail,  which  does  not  penetrate  mto\ive  vti- 
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of  its  folds.  As  to  the  Panther,  his  back  rose  in  a 
his  tail  was  elevated  and  perfectly  stiff,  his  eyes 
and,  as  he  howled,  he  showed  his  huge  teeth ;  the 
forgetting  the  bars  before  him,  he  tried  to  spring 
orang,  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  h< 
ered  his  tranquillity ;  day  and  night  he  appeared  1 
the  listen ;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  monkey  we 
board,  or  the  intrusion  of  a  black  man,  brought  a  r 
his  agitation. 

We  at  length  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample 
of  provisions;  but,  unhappily,  we  were  boarded  b} 
during  the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to  starvatic 
Panther  must  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  a 
tion  of  more  than  three  hundred  parrots  with  w] 
sailed  from  the  river,  and  which  died  very  fast  w 
were  in  the  north-west  trades.  Sai's  allowance  i 
per  diem,  but  this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that  he 
ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all  the  feat 
before  he  commenced  his  meal.  The  consequei 
that  he  became  very  ill,  and  refused  even  this  smc 
tity  of  food.  Those  around  tried  to  persuade  me 
suffered  from  the  colder  climate;  but  his  dryn 
paws  convinced  me  that  he  was  feverish,  and  I  ] 
taken  out  of  his  cage ;  when,  instead  of  jumping  al 
enjoying  his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his  h( 
my  feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  co 
two  grains  of  calomel.  The  boy  who  had  the  cl 
him,  and  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  held  1 
open,  and  I  pushed  the  medicine  down  his  throat 
the  next  morning  £  went  to  visit  my  patient,  and  i 
guard  sleeping  in  the  cage  with  him ;  and  having 
istered  a  further  dose  to  the  invalid,  I  had  the  sat 
of  seeing  him  perfectly  cured  by  the^  evening. 
arrivtd  of  the  vessel  in  the  London  I>^)^^€sb1  "Vi 
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:e,  and  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  jdaced 
in  Exeter  'Change,  to  be  taken  care  of,  till  she  her- 
rent  to  Oatlaods.  He  remained  there  for  Home  weeks, 
iras  BU%red  to  roam  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
out  anjr  restraint.  On  the  morning  previous  to  the 
less's  departure  from  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new 
plajed  with  him,  end  admired  his  healthy  appearance 
gentle  deportment  In  the  evening,  when  Her  Royal 
mess's  coachman  went  to  take  hiin  away,  he  was 
I,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs." 

THE  CHETAH. 


B  animal,  which  is  called  the  Youze  in  Persia,  the 
tab  in  India,  and  to  which  Pennant  gave  the  name  of 
Hunting  Leopard,  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Southern 
L  With  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  cat 
lies,  it  combines  somewhat  of  the  dog.  Unlike  those 
he  cat,  its  claws  are  only  slightly  retractile.    In  B\ie 
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he  is  intermediate  between  the  leopard  and  the  honnd, 
but  has  a  slenderer  body,  more  elevation  in  his  legs,  and  a 
less  flat  fore  part  of  the  head  than  the  former,  while  he 
wants  the  graceful  and  lengthened  form  of  head  and  bodj 
by  which  the  latter  is  distinguished.  His  fur  is  not  sleek, 
but  has  a  peculiar  crispness.  Above,  the  ground  coloor 
is  a  bright  yellowish  fawn;  beneath,  it  is  a  pure  white; 
the  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  innumerable  spots, 
close  to  each  other,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  spots  are  larger,  but  less  closely  set,  on  the 
back  than  on  the  head,  sides,  and  limbs.  On  the  chest 
and  under  part  of  the  body  they  are  wanting.  The  tail  is 
marked  with  interrupted  rings  of  them,  till  near  the  ex- 
tremity, which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four  complete 
rings.  Along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  spine,  is  a  mane,  consisting  of  longer,  crisper,  and 
more  upright  hairs. 

In  the  east  he  is  used  in  hunting  by  the  higher  classes.  . 
Hiding  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he  approaches  the  i 
object,  and  when  he  has  come  sufficiently  near  to  the  ob*l. 
ject,  he  makes  five  or  six  enormous  bounds,  withincredibiAi 
velocity,  darts  on  his  victim,  and  instantly  strangles  }aaL*\ 
In  his  domesticated  state,  the  Chetah  is  one  of  the  moit ' 
playful  and  fond  of  animals.  He  has  not  the  sli^test  i^ 
pearance  of  the  caprice  and  mischievousness  of  the  est 

THE  MANUL. 

This  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wastes  of  Ti 
tary  and  northern  Asia,  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Pi 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  fox,  yet  its  fonn 
much  more  robust  in  proportion.    It  is  of  a  tawny  coloi 
but  the  crown  of  the  head  is  marked  with  little  black  i  _ 
and  there  are  two  dusky  lines  running  in  an  oblique  direflhi* 
don  from  the  eyes ;  the  feet  also  we  «tad^d>  but  fbIImk 
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irelj ;  the  tail  is  longer  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat, 
y  beset  with  hair,  and  encircled  with  ten  distinct 
rings,  three  of  which  are  nearest  the  tip,  and  are 
d  so  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  Dr.  Pallas  con- 
i  this  as  a  variety  of  the  common  wild  cat 

THE  LYNX 


animal  more  commonly  found  in  cold  than  in  temper- 
imates ;  and  is  at  least  very  rare  in  hot  ones.  Bory 
incent,  however,  assures  us  that  he  shot  several  in 
;•  It  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  Apierica.  The  Lynx  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
lot  the  animal  which  now  bears  that  name,  but  the 
aL 

e  Lynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  said,  that  the 
was  80  sharp  as  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and  of 
1  the  urine  was  made  to  possess  the  marvellous  prop- 
)f  hardening  into  a  solid  substance,  a  precious  stone 
i  lapis  lyncurius,  is  an  animal  which  never  existed, 
Qore  than  all  the  properties  attributed  to  it,  but  in 
.  To  the  present  Lynx,  or  to  the  caracal,  this  imagi- 
one  has  no  affinity,  but  in  name.  We  must  not,  there- 
as  the  generality  of  naturalists  have  hitherto  done, 
Nite  to  the  former,  which  is  a  real  being,  the  pxop^i- 
r4 
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ties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the  existence  of  w 
himself  does  not  seem  disposed  to  believe,  sinci 
of  it  only  as  an  extraordinary  beast,  and  classes 
sphynx,  the  pegasus,  and  other  prodigies,  or 
the  produce  of  -Ethiopia. 

The  European  Lynx  possesses  not  the  wonde 
of  seeing  through  walls ;  but  it  has  bright  eyes 
pect,  and,  upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable  and  liv 
ance.  Such,  however,  is  its  native  ferocity,  th 
to  be  incapable  of  being  subdued.  Its  urine  pi 
precious  stones,-  but  like  the  cat,  an  animal  whi 
resembles,  and  of  which  it  retains  the  manners 
the  cleanliness,  it  covers  it  over  with  earth. 

The  most  beautiful  skins  of  the  Lynx  are  bn 
Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  lupus-cervarius 
Canada,  as  belonging  to  the  felis-cervarius ;  bee 
like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Continent,  si 
those  of  the  Old  World,  in  Europe  they  are  c 
n  wolf  in  size,  and  in  Canada  to  a  wild  cat 

The  Lynx  has  short  legs,  and  is  generallj 
«ize  of  the  fox.  The  ears  are  erect,  and  are  t 
a  long  pencil  of  black  hair.  The  fur,  which  i 
thick,  is  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  with  a  reddish 
obscurely  marked  with  small  dusky  spots  on  the 
of  the  body.  The  under  parts  are  white.  1 
the  male  is  more  beautifully  marked  than  that 
male.  It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf  in 
sive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  ca 
its  sole  subsistence  by  devouring  other  animals 
it  will  follow  to  the  very  tops  of  trees.  Neith 
wild  cat,  the  martin,  the  ermine,  nor  the  squi 
its  pursuit.  It  also  seizes  birds,  lies  in  wait  f 
the  roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  with  one  bound « 
them  by  the  throat.    When  *m  poaeaaVoTiQ'tite 
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ncka  the  blood  of  te  aniipB],  tnd  then  layt  open  ha  head, 
1  order  to  devour  the  hndns.  This  dcme,  it  generally 
bandiMMr  the  yktim .  of  its  foxy,  goes  in  aeazch  of  frerii 
ley,  and  la  aeldom  known  to  return  to  the  former;  a 
ircmnatance  which  haa  given  riae  to  the  vulgar  remark, 
bat  of  all  animals  the  Lynx  has  the  shortest  memory. 
!he  skin  of  this  animal  changes  its  colour  according  to 
be  season  and  the  climate.  In  winter  it  is  in  every  re- 
ject better  than  it  is  in  summer;  and  its  flesh,  like  the 
taah  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  is  not  proper  to  eat 

rnis  is  the  only  species  of  the  geims  which  exists  north 
€the  Great  LaJces,  and  eastward  of  the  Roeky  Mountains, 
lis  rare  on  the  sea  coasts  and  does  not  firequ^it  the  Bar- 
hn  Gfoonds,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody  districts 
llr  the  interior,  since  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  are  an^ 
procured  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is 
on  the  Mackenzie  River,  as  far  north  as  66^.  It  is 
creature,  incapable  of  attacking  any  of  the  larger 
ids;  but  well  armed  for  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
ihue,  on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  Its  large  paws,  slen- 
^loansy  and  long,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
Bcarcely  relieved  by  a  short  thick  tail,  give  it  an 
clumsy  appearance.  It  is  easily  destroyed  by 
on  the  back  with  a  slender  stick ;  and  it  never  at- 
a  man.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds  straight  forward,  with 
a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  feet  at  Once, 
welly  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land.  It  breeds  once 
and  has  two  young  at  a  time.  The  natives  eat  its 
vhich  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather  flavourless, 
lesembling  that  of  the  American  hare, 
eaily  French  writers  on  Canada  gave  it  the  name 
Corner^    The  French  Canadians  now  term  il  m* 
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differently  Le  Chatt  or  Le  Peshoo.  Pennant  considered! 
as  identical  with  the  Ljnx  of  the  Old  World ;  Geoffiy  St 
Hilaire  named  it  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  Temminck  In 
again,  under  the  name  of  Felii  BarttUtt,  described  th 
species  as  the  same  in  both  hemispheres. — Richardioit, 


Thx  common  Wild  Cat  of  North  America  stands  veryhi^ 
upon  its  legs,  and  has  a  ehort  tEiil  which  is  curved  upwvd 
at  its  extremity ;  which  circumstances  tend  to  give  Ai 
animalan  appearance  of  being  soniBwhat  disproportioDiti 
Id  other  respects  its  physiognoniy  reminds  one  stronglj  a 
the  domestic  cat,  to  which  its  general  aspect  and  man 
ments  are  very  similar.  The  residence  of  the  Wild  Cati 
usually  in  woody  diotricts,  where  it  preys  upon  birds,  sqiA 
rels,  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  t^en  by  soipria 
according  to  the  manner  of  all  the  animals  belonging  I 
the  genus  felis.  This  animal  is  about  two  fbet  long,  U 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  circtmifereace.  The  tail  M 
little  surpasses  three  inches  in  length.  The' general  tm 
our  is  a  deep  reddish,  mingled  with  small  spota  of  bkclN 

■  Tills  animal  mittl  be  dUtingunbed  bum  the  Wild  Cats,  occmM 

^llyahotia  our  wood),  which  Iutc  Bpiung  bom '^iii«a(D£  en. 
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own.  This  animal  is  occosioD&lly  met  with  in  New  Eng- 
ad,  but  is  more  common  in  CanadB  and  the  weatem  States. 
Richardson  eaya  that "  Mr.  Douglas  brought  a  epeciiDen 
HQ  the  Columbia  River.  The  hunters  consider  it  to  be 
lite  distinct  from  the  Canada  lynx.  Mr.  Douglas  thinks 
at  there  are  more  than  one  nondescript  animal  of  this  ge- 
is,  which  inhabit  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Colum- 
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posBERsno  other  information  respecting  this  animal  than 
hat  is  contained  in  the  description  of  it  by  Lewis  and 
lark.  It  seems  to  bear  considerable  reseiublaiice  to  the 
anada  Ljnx,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  transverae  dorsal 
TipBB.  The  Tiger  Cat  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  plains 
ad  the  woody  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pacif- 
L  It  is  of  a  size  larger  than  the  wild  cat  of  the  United 
tatea,  and  much  tlie  same  in  form,  agility,  and  ferocity. 
iswis  and  Clark  call  it  the  Tiger  Cat — Richardson. 

THE  CARACAL,  OR  SIYA-GUSH. 


houeH  the  Caracal  resembles  the  lynx  in  size,  in  the 

fction,  of  the  body,  and  the  aspect  of  the  head;  and, 
h,  like  that  animal,  it  seems  to  have  the  peculiar,  and 
faiost  singular  characteristic  of  a  stripe  of  black  hair  at 
ht  extremity  of  the  esra;  1  do  not  scruple,  neverthe\esa. 
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from  their  disagreement  in  other  respects,  to  treat  o 
as  animals  of  different  species. 

The  Caracal  is  not  spotted  like  the  lynx ;  it  ha 
rougher  and  shorter ;  its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  a  u 
colour ;  its  snout  is  more  elongated ;  in  appearanc 
less  mild,  and  in  disposition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lym 
inhabitant  of  the  cold,  or  at  most  of  the  temperate  re 
the  Caracal  is  only  found  in  the  hot  countries ;  and  i 
much  from  their  difference  in  disposition  and  climat 
I  have  judged  them  to  be  of  two  different  species,  a 
the  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  animals  them: 

The  Caracal,  which  is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients,  is 
mon  in  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  southern  half  ol 
and  in  all  those  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  th 
the  panther,  and  the  leopard :  like  them  it  depends  o 
for  its  subsistence ;  but,  unlike  them,  from  its  inferic 
its  inferior  strength,  to  procure  that  prey  it  has  mm 
ficulty.  Hardly,  indeed,  has  it  aught  to  subsist  on,  bu 
the  more  potent  carnivorous  animals  are  disposed  U 
for  it.  It  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  immediate  ci 
of  his  appetite  are  gratified,  is  of  a  disposition  altoj 
unhostile.  From  the  refuse  of  what  this  noble  anin 
devoured,  the  Caracal  frequently  enjoys  a  comfbrtabh 
When,  however,  he  is  lefl  to  his  own  powers  for  m 
he  attacks  hares,  rabbits,  and  birds :  of  the  latter  he 
ceedingly  fond,  and  will  pursue  them  with  aston 
swiftness  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 

The  Caracal  ia  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and 
fiercer  and  stronger.  It  has  been  known  to  attack,  1 
pieces,  and  destroy  in  a  few  minutes,  a  large  dog 
fighting  for  his  liffe,  defended  himself  with  all  hisstr 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tame  this  animal ;  yet  if  taken 
very  young,  and  aflerwards  reared  with  care,  some 
that  it  m^Y  be  trained  to  the  chase, \.o  ^Viith  it  is  l 
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tare  inclined,  and  in  irhich  it  is  sure  to  iuccecd,  provided 
it  is  not  let  loose  but  against  such  animals  bb  are  its  infe- 
riors, and  unable  to  resist  it.  Slioulditbc  a  service  of  dan- 
ger, with  every  expression  of  reluctance  it  declines  il.  It 
is  stated  that  in  India  they  make  use  of  this  animal  to  take 
hares,  ntbbitfl,  and  cvenkrgc  birds,  oil  of 'which  it  surpri- 
ses,  and  seizes  with  singular  address  and  facility.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  the  Caracal  is  ever  thus  em- 
ployed. In  captivity  it  is  extremely'sulky,  and  stares 
fiercely  whenever  it  is  noticed. 


THE   STRIPED   HYyENA. 


*  striking,  and  oven  so  singular  are  the  charncteristics  of 
BHyrena,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  deceived  by  Ihem, 
Ptie,  perhaps,  the  only  ([uadruped  which  has  but  four  tacs 
neither  the  fore  or  hind  feet :  like  the  badger  it  has  an  rip- 
nder  thp  tai),  which  does  not  penetrate  inlotUe'm- 
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tenor  parts  of  the  body ;  its  ears  are  long,  straight,  and 
nearly  bare  ;  its  head  is  more  square  and  shorter  than  that 
of  tlie  wolf;  its  legs,  the  hind  ones  especially,  are  longer; 
its  eyes  are  placed  like  those  of  the  dog ;  the  hair  and 
mane  of  a  brownish  gray,  with  transverse  dark  brown  or 
blackish  bands  on  tlie  body,  wliicli  stripes  become  oblique 
on  the  flanks  and  the  legs.  The  coat  is  of  two  sorts ;  ftr 
or  wool,  in  small  quantity,  and  long,  stiff,  and  silky  hair. 
Its  height  varies  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  inches,  and 
its  usual  lengtli,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  is  three  feet 
three  inches. 

The  Striped  Ilya^na  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia, Nubia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies.    It  gen- 
erally  resides  in  Uie  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  has  formed  for  itself  under  the 
eartli.    It  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf;  but  it  is  a 
stronger  animal,  and  seemingly  more  daring.    It  sometimes 
attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flocks,  bretks 
open  the  sheep-cotes  by  night,  and  ravages  with  a  feroci- 
ty insatiable.    By  night  also  its  eyes  shine  ;  and  it  is  main- 
tained that  it  sees  better  than  in  the  day.    If  wemiy 
credit  all  the  naturalists  who  have  treated  of  this  asiiiiilf  . 
its  cry  is  very  peculiar,  beginning  with  something lihs  the  , 
moaning  of  a  human  being,  and  ending  in  a  sound  which 
resembles  tiie  sobs  or  reachings  of  a  man  in  a  violent  fit 
of  vomiting ;  but,  according  to  Ka3mpfer,  who  was  an  ear- 
witness  of  the  fact,  it  sounds  like  the  lowing  of  a  ctiL 
Wlien  at  a  loss  for  other  prey,  it  scrapes  up  the  earth  with 
its  feet,  and  devours  tlie  carcasses  botli  of  animals  and  meOt 
which,  in  the  countries  that  it  inhabits,  are  interred  promis- 
cuously in  tlie  fields. 

Of  few  animals,  have  so  many  absurd  stories  been  told 

as  of  that  we  are  now  treating  of.    It  lias  been  affirmed, 

that  the  neck  consisted  o?  \jw\.  oh^  pointless  bone,  which 
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le  was  of  gTeBtefficacyiDm&gical  invocations;  that  this 
:atnre  conld  imitate  the  human  voice  ;  that  it  remember' 
the  names  of  the  ehepherdB,  called  to  them,  charmed 
am,  rendered  them  motionleBa ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  it 
,Te  chase  to  the  ebepherdeases;  caused  them  to  forget 
eir  flocks,  to  be  distracted  with  love,  &c.  All  these 
igbt  Barely  happen  without  the  intervention  of  an  Hyena. 


TBE    SPOTTED 


Fflis  animal  is  a  native  of  Southern  Aliica,  and  abounds 
Bthe  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
I  called  the  Tiger  Wolf.  It  is  somewhat  inferior  in  size 
othe  Striped  Hyena,  but,  in  its  wild  state,  has  the  same 
nnners  and  propensities.  Its  short  muzzle  is  less  abrupt- 
f  tnmcated,  and  its  ears,  short  and  broad  in  form,  are  of  a 
leoily  quadrilateral  figure.  .  The  general  colour  of  the 
ids  is  a  dirty  yellow,  or  yellowish  brown,  and  the  whole 
■ody  is  covered  with  spots  of  a  blac&ish  brown,  excepting 
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of  its  folds.  As  to  the  Panther,  his  back  rose  in  an  arch, 
his  tail  was  elevated  and  perfectly  stiff,  his  eyes  flashed, 
and,  as  he  howled,  he  showed  his  huge  teeth ;  then,  as  iT 
forgetting  the  bars  before  him,  he  tried  to  spring  on  tk» 
orang,  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  he  recoF] 
ered  his  tranquillity ;  day  and  night  he  appeared  to  be 
the  listen;  and  the  approach  of  a  large  monkey  we  had  < 
board,  or  the  intrusion  of  a  black  man,  brought  a  retan  i 
his  agitation. 

We  at  length  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample  saj 
of  provisions ;  but,  unhappily,  we  were  boarded  by  pii 
during  the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to  starvation. 
Panther  must  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  a  colic 
tion  of  more  than  three  hundred  parrots  with  which  i^ 
sailed  from  the  river,  and  which  died  very  fest  while  wi 
were  in  the  north-west  trades.  Sal's  allowance  was  ai 
per  diem,  but  this  was  so  scanty  a  pittance  that  he  bee 
ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all  the  featheis 
before  he  commenced  his  meal.  The  consequence 
that  he  became  very  ill,  and  refused  even  this  smaB 
tity  of  food.  Those  around  tried  to  persuade  me 
suffered  from  the  colder  climate;  but  his  dry' note 
paws  convinced  me  that  he  was  feverish,  and  I  hafl 
taken  out  of  his  cage;  when,  instead  of  jumping  i 
enjoying  his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his  hetdl 
my  feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  cent 
two  grains  of  calomel.  The  boy  who  had  the  charge]' 
him,  and  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  held  his 
open,  and  I  pushed  the  medicine  down  his  throat, 
the  next  morning  I  went  to  visit  my  patient,  and  foi 
guard  sleeping  in  the  cage  with  him ;  and  having 
istered  a  further  dose  to  the  invalid,  I  had  the  satis! 
of  seeing  him  perfectly  cured  by  the  evening, 
arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  lioii^oivT>WiVa^QBi  vas 
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e,  and  {Hcaented  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  jdaced 
Ji  Exeter  'Change,  to  be  taken  care  of,  till  ahe  her- 
ent  to  Oatlands.  He  Temained  there  foreome  weeks, 
'as  sufibred  to  roam  shout  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
ut  any  restraint  On  the  morning  previous  to  the 
ess's  departure  from  ttttm,  she  went  to  visit  her  new 
lajed  with  him,  and  admired  his  healthjr  appearance 
entle  deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  Her  Royal 
aeas'd  coachman  went  to  take  him  away,  he  was 
in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs." 


THE  CHETAH. 


I  animal,  which  is  called  the  Youze  in  Persia,  the 
ah  in  India,  and  to  which  Pennant  g-ave  the  name  of 
iimtitig  Leopard,  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Southern 
.  With  the  diatinguiahing  characteristics  of  the  cat 
isB,  it  combines  somewhat  of  the  dog.  Unlike  those 
b  cat,  its  daws  are  only  ^gbtiy  retractile.  In  siie 
r3 
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he  is  intermediate  between  the  leopard  and  the  hoimd| 
but  has  a  slenderer  body,  more  elevation  in  his  legs,  and  a 
less  flat  fore  part  of  the  head  than  the  former,  while  he 
wants  the  graceful  and  lengthened  form  of  head  and  bodf 
by  which  the  latter  is  distinguished.  His  fur  is  not  sleek,  ■■ 
but  has  a  peculiar  crispness.  Above,  the  ground  colour  ' 
is  a  bright  yellowish  fawn;  beneath,  it  is  a  pure  white; 
the  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  innumerable  spots, 
close  to  each  other,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diam« 
eter.  The  spots  are  larger,  but  less  closely  set,  on  the 
back  than  on  the  head,  sides,  and  limbs.  On  the  chest 
and  under  part  of  the  body  they  are  wanting.  The  tail  is 
marked  with  interrupted  rings  of  them,  till  near  the  ex- 
tremity, which  is  surrounded  by  three  or  four  complete 
rings.  Along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  spine,  is  a  mane,  consisting  of  longer,  crisper,  and 
more  upright  hairs. 

In  the  east  he  is  used  in  hunting  by  the  higher  classes.  ^; 
Hiding  himself  as  much  as  possible,  he  approaches  the^ 
object,  and  when  he  has  come  sufficiently  near  to  Hie  ob*S 
ject,  he  makes  five  or  six  enormous  bounds,  withincredihllfl 
velocity,  darts  on  his  victim,  and  instantly  strangles  ham0 
In  his  domesticated  state,  the  Chetah  is  one  of  the  moit^ 
playful  and  fond  of  animals.  He  has  not  the  slightest  i^*^ 
pearance  of  the  caprice  and  mischievousness  of  the  cat 

THE  MANUL. 

This  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  wastes  of  Ttr^ ' 
tary  and  northern  Asia,  was  first  described  by  Dr.  PaDaa^ 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  fox,  yet  its  form  iM 
much  more  robust  in  proportion.  It  is  of  a  tawny  cqIouC^ 
but  the  crown  of  the  head  is  marked  with  little  black  spots  4 
and  there  are  two  dusky  lines  running  in  an  oblique  dire©SJ 
ti'on  from  the  eyes ;  the  feet  elao  m^  fttd^d^  but 
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irely ;  the  tail  is  longer  than  tliat  of  the  domestic  cat, 
y  beset  with  hair,  and  encircled  with  ten  distinct 
rings,  three  of  which  are  nearest  the  tip,  and  are 
d  8o  as  almost  to  touch  each  other.  Dr.  Pallas  con< 
i  this  as  a  variety  of  the  common  wild  cat 

THE  LYNX 


animal  more  commonly  found  in  cold  than  in  temper- 
iimates ;  and  is  at  least  very  rare  in  hot  ones.  Bory 
'incent,  however,  assures  us  that  he  shot  several  in 
1.  It  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  Ajnerica.  The  Lynx  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
lot  the  animal  which  now  bears  that  name,  but  the 
aL 

e  Lynx,  of  which  the  ancients  have  said,  that  the 
was  so  sharp  as  to  penetrate  opaque  bodies,  and  of 
li  the  urine  was  made  to  possess  the  marvellous  prop- 
of  hardening  into  a  solid  substance,  a  precious  stone 
d  lapis  lyncurius^  is  an  animal  which  never  existed, 
nore  than  all  the  properties  attributed  to  it,  but  in 
.  To  the  present  Lynx,  or  to  the  caracal,  this  imagi- 
one  has  no  affinity,  but  in  name.  We  must  not,  there- 
as  the  generality  of  naturalists  have  hitherto  done, 
twite  to  the  former,  which  is  a  real  being,  the  piopei- 
r4 
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ties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the  existence  of  which  Pliny 
himself  does  not  seem  disposed  to  believe,  since  he  speaks 
of  it  only  as  an  extraordinary  beast,  and  classes  it  with  the 
sphynx,  the  pegasus,  and  other  prodigies,  or  monsten, 
the  produce  of  Ethiopia. 

The  European  Lynx  possesses  not  the  wonderful  quality 
of  seeing  through  walls ;  but  it  has  bright  eyes,  a  mild  as- 
pect, and,  upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable  and  lively  appeu^ 
ance.  Such,  however,  is  its  native  ferocity,  that  it  is  said 
to  be  incapable  of  being  subdued.  Its  urine  produces  not 
precious  stones,  but  like  the  cat,  an  animal  which  itneariy 
resembles,  and  of  which  it  retains  the  maimers,  and  even 
the  cleanliness,  it  covers  it  over  with  earth. 

The  most  beautiful  skins  of  the  Lynx  are  brought  from 
Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  lupus-cervarius ;  and  from 
Canada,  as  belonging  to  ihe  felxs-cervarius ;  because  bein|^ 
like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Continent,  smaller  thai' 
those  of  the  Old  World,  in  Europe  they  are  compared  ton 
a  wolf  in  size,  and  in  Canada  to  a  wild  cat. 

The  Lynx  has  short  legs,  and  is  generally  about 
size  of  the  fox.    The  ears  are  erect,  and  are  tipped 
a  long  pencil  of  black  hair.    The  fur,  which  is  long 
thick,  is  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
obscurely  marked  with  small  dusky  spots  on  the  upper 
of  the  body.    The  under  parts  are  white.    The  skin 
the  male  is  more  beautifully  marked  than  that  of  the 
male.    It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf  in  a  pro, 
sive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  cat.    It 
its  sole  subsistence  by  devouring  other  animals ;  and 
it  will  follow  to  the  very  tops  of  trees.    Neither  can 
wild  cat,  the  martin,  the  ermine,  nor  the  squirrel,  ei 
its  pursuit.    It  also  seizes  birds,  lies  in  wait  for  the  * 
ihe  roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  with  one  bound  often  si 
them  by  the  throat    When  in  ^oaeasvoTi  q!?  \t»  v^ey,  it  rf 
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B  the  blood  of  tii*  umyud,  and  then  layf  (qMniti  head, 
rder  to  deromr  the  bfains.  This  doiiei  it  gesendly 
^ne  the  fictim  of  its  foiy,  g^oes  in  search  of  tnA 
y  and  is  seldom  known  to  retom  to  the  ibrmer;  a 
inwtanoe  whieh  has  given  rise  to  the  volgar  remarfcy 
of  aU  animahi  the  Lynx  has  the  shortest  memoiy. 
skin  of  this  animal  changes  its  cdoar  according  to 
leason  and  the  climate.  In  winter  it  is  in  every  re- 
t  better  than  it  ^  in  summer ;  and  its  flesh,  like  the 
I  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  is  not  inn>per  to  eat. 

CANADA  IiTiniU 

B  is  the  only  species  of  the  genos  which  exists  north 
B  Great  Ldces,  and  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 
rare  <m  the  sea  coast,  and  does  not  frequent  the  Bar- 
Ghcoonds,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody  districts 
lie  interior,  since  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  are  an« 
ly  procured  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is 
id  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  as  far  north  as  66^.  It  is 
Did  creature,  incapable  of  attacking  any  of  the  larger 
In^f  ds ;  but  well  armed  for  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
hne,  on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  Its  large  paws,  slen- 
kins,  and  long,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but* 
IS.  scarcely  relieved  by  a  short  thick  tail,  give  it  an 
nnrd,  clumsy  appearance.  It  is  easily  destroyed  by 
fw  on  the  back  with  a  slender  stick ;  and  it  never  at- 
ti  a  man.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds  straight  forward,  with 
JMck  a  little  arched,  and  %hting  on  all  feet  at  t)nce. 
{rims  well,  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land.  It  breeds  once 
r,  and  has  two  young  at  a  time.  The  natives  eat  its 
,  whidi  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather  flavourless, 
I  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare, 
eaiiy  French  writers  on  Canada  gave  it  the  name 
The  French  Canadians  now  term  it  Vxv- 
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differently  Le  ChaU  or  Le  Pethoo.  Pennant  consideredi 
as  identical  with  the  Lynx  of  the  Old  World ;  Geoffry  8l 
Hilaire  named  it  as  a  dietiiict  species ;  and  Temminck  fai 
again,  under  the  name  of  Felt*  Bortalv,  described  tb 
species  as  the  same  in  both  hemispheres. — Ridtaritoit. 

BAT   LTKX,   OR   AMERICm    WILD    CAT.* 


Ths  common  Wild  Cat  of  North  America  stauds  very  hi( 
tipun  its  legs,  and  has  a  short  tail  which  is  curved  upwiri 
at  its  extremity ;  which  circumstances  (end  to  give  tl 
animal  an  appeai'ance  of  being  somewhat  disproportionll 
In  other  respects  its  physiognomy  remimlB  one  stronglyi 
the  domestic  cat,  to  which  its  general  aspect  and  mofi 
ments  are  very  similar.  The  residence  of  the  Wild  Cat 
usually  in  woody  diatricts,  where  it  preys  upon  birds,  sqd 
rels,  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  taken  by  snipiii 
according  to  the  manner  of  all  the  animals  belonging  I 
the  genus  felis.  This  animal  is  akiout  two  feet  long,  ■ 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  circumference.  The  tail  II 
little  surpasses  three  inches  in  length.  The' general  if 
our  is  a  deep  reddish,  minted  with  small  qrats  of  bltcMj 
I 
*  Tbig  aaiinal  nuM  be  dutiogaUbed, from ilw Wild  Can,  iirriJJ 
»IIy  abot  ia  onrwoodi,  which  hate  eptans(i>«L<^4niussJE,c«i. 


TKE  trm^.THB  CARACAS  lis 

.  Thia  animal  is  occasional! j  met  with  in  New  £ng- 
lut  ia  more  common  in  Canada  and  the  weatern  States. 
hardson  e&js  that "  Mr.  Douglaa  brought  a  specimen 
he  Columbia  River.  The  hunters  consider  it  to  be 
liatinct  &om  the  Canada  lynx.  Mr.  Douglas  thinks 
lere  are  more  than  one  nondescript  animal  of  this  ge- 
'hich  inhabit  the  counthes  bordering  on  the  Colum- 
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isEssno  other  infonnation  respecting  this  animal  than 
a  contained  in  the  description  of  it  by  Lewis  and 
It  seems  to  bear  conaiderable  reBemblanoe  to  the 
la  Ljnx,  but  differs  Irpm  it  in  the  transverse  dorsal 
9.  The  Tiger  Cat  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  plains 
le  woody  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pacif- 
:  is  of  a  size  larger  than  the  wild  cat  of  the  United 
I,  and  much  the  same  in  form,  agility,  and  ferocity. 
and  Clark  call  it  the  Tiger  Cat — Richardtort. 

THE  CARACAL,  OR  SIYA-GQSH. 


eH  the  Caracal  resembles  the  lynx  in  size,  in  the 
tion  of  the  body,  and  the  aspect  of  the  head ;  and, 
b,  like  that  animal,  it  seems  to  have  the  peculiar,  ond 
t  singular  characteristic  of  a  stripe  of  black  hair  Bt 
itremity  of  the  ears;  I  do  not  scruple,  neverthe\ee9, 

re 
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from  their  disagreement  in  other  respects,  to  treat  of  thei 
as  animals  of  different  species. 

The  Caracal  is  not  spotted  like  the  lynx ;  it  has  hai 
rougher  and  shorter ;  its  tail  is  larger,  and  of  a  unifon 
colour ;  its  snout  is  more  elongated ;  in  appearance  it  i 
less  mild,  and  in  disposition  it  is  fiercer.  The  lynx  is  a 
inhabitant  of  the  cold,  or  at  most  of  the  temperate  regions 
the  Caracal  is  only  found  in  the  hot  countries ;  and  it  is  i 
much  from  their  difference  in  disposition  and  climate  tha 
I  have  judged  them  to  be  of  two  different  species,  as  firoi 
the  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  animals  themselves 

The  Caracal,  which  is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients,  is  com 
mon  in  Barbary,  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  southern  half  of  Asia 
and  in  all  those  countries  which  are  inhabited  by  the  lioi 
the  panther,  and  the  leopard :  like  them  it  depends  on  pre; 
for  its  subsistence ;  but,  unlike  them,  from  its  inferior  size 
its  inferior  strength,  to  procure  that  prey  it  has  much  dii 
ficulty.  Hardly,  indeed,  has  it  aught  to  subsist  on,  but  wlu 
the  more  potent  carnivorous  animals  are  disposed  toleav 
for  it.  It  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  immediate  cnmng 
of  his  appetite  are  gratified,  is  of  a  disposition  altogethf 
unhostile.  From  the  refuse  of  what  this  noble  aniflOBllii 
devoured,  the  Caracal  frequently  enjoys  a  comfortable  BM 
When,  however,  he  is  left  to  his  own  powers  for  mxgtM 
he  attacks  hares,  rabbits,  and  birds :  of  the  latter  he  k  tl 
ceedingly  fond,  and  will  pursue  them  with  astonkUft 
swiftness  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 

The  Caracal  ia  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and  mne 
fiercer  and  stronger.  It  has  been  known  to  attack,  tear  i 
pieces,  and  destroy  in  a  few  minutes,  a  large  dog,  win 
fighting  for  his  lifb,  defended  himself  with  all  hisstrengti 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tame  this  animal ;  yet  if  taken  whe 
very  young,  and  afterwards  reared  with  care,  some  affin 
tJjat  it  may  he  trained  to  t\ie  cYv«ja©,\.o  'w\»!(ih  it  ia  by  m 
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re  iadined,  ud  in  which  it  is  mre  to  raceeed,  provided 
IS  not  let  looH  bnt  igunit  mich  miiiimla  u  ue  its  Infb- 
rSfBndiuuJdetoTeBifltiL  Bhodditbe  aaerriceof  dan- 
r,  with  ererj  expraafllon  of  reluctance  it  decline!  iL  It 
listed  that  in  India  thej  make  nse  of  this  animal  to  take 
res,  nbbits,  and  eren  large  biids,  all  of 'which  it  smpri- 
I,  and  Mixes  witb  singular  address  and  lacili^.  It  it, 
wever,  donbtM  whether  the  Cancal  is  ever  thai  em- 
lyed.  In  captivity  it  is  extrdmely'snlbf,  and  tt&res 
rcely  wbenever  it  is  noticed. 


THE  STRIPED  WYJESA. 


'  ttrildng,  and  even  BO  singular  are  the  chaiacteristics  of 
iHfBiM,  that  it  IB  bnidlj  possible  to  be  deceived  by  them. 
K  peAaps,  the  only  quadruped  which  has  but  four  toes 
iriiher  the  fore  or  hind  feet :  like  the  badger  it  has  an  ap- 
itnn  under  tb&  taS,  which  does  not  penetrate  into  the  in- 
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terior  parts  of  the  body ;  its  ears  are  long,  straigh 
nearly  bare  ;  its  head  is  more  square  and  shorter  thi 
of  the  wolf;  its  legs,  the  hind  ones  especially,  are  k 
its  eyes  are  placed  like  those  of  the  dog ;  the  ha 
mane  of  a  brownish  gray,  with  transverse  dark  br< 
blackish  bands  on  the  body,  which  stripes  become  o 
on  the  flanks  and  the  legs.  The  coat  is  of  two  sor 
or  wool,  in  small  quantity,  and  long,  stifT,  and  silk] 
Its  height  varies  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  inche 
its  usual  length,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  is  thre 
three  inches. 

The  Striped  Hyaena  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  Egypt, 
sinia.  Nubia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies.  I 
erally  resides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the  cl 
rocks,  or  in  densr,  which  it  has  formed  for  itself  und 
earth.  It  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf;  but 
stronger  animal,  and  seemingly  more  daring.  It  Bonn 
attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flocki,  1 
open  the  sheep-cotes  by  night,  and  ravages  with  a  : 
ty  insatiable.  By  night  also  its  eyes  shine  ;  and  it  ii 
tained  that  it  sees  better  than  in  the  day.  If  n 
credit  all  the  naturalists  who  have  treated  of  thu  f 
its  cry  is  very  peculiar,  beginning  with  something  h 
moaning  of  a  humui  being,  and  ending  in  a  Bound 
resembles  the  sobs  or  reachings  of  a  man  in  a  via 
of  vomiting ;  but,  according  to  K«empfer,  who  was  s 
witness  of  the  fact,  it  sounds  like  the  lowing  of 
When  at  a  loss  for  other  prey,  it  scrapes  up  the  eart 
its  feet,  and  devours  the  carcasses  both  of  animals  am 
which,  in  the  countries  that  it  inhabits,  are  interred  p 
cuously  in  the  fields. 

Of  few  animals,  have  so  many  absurd  stories  bee 

as  of  that  we  are  now  treating  of.    It  has  been  afiB 

that  the  neck  consisted  of  Wt  oiie  y^intless  bone, 
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e  wM  of  great  efficacy  in  magical  iiiTocationa ;  that  tbis 
iture  conld  imitate  the  human  voice  ;  that  it  remember' 
the  names  of  the  shepherde,  called  to  them,  charmed 
ra,  rendered  them  motionleaa ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  it 
'e  chaae  to  the  shepherdesses ;  caused  them  ts  forget 
ir  flocks,  to  be  distracted  with  love,  &c.  All  these 
;ht  surety  happen  without  the  intervenUon  of  an  HjKna. 

THE    SPOTTED    HTJEK*. 


IS  anuDol  IS  a  ratine  of  Southern  Africa,  and  ahounde 
he  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
lalled  the  Tiger  Wolf.  It  ia  somewhat  inferior  in  aiae 
;he  Striped  Hysna,  but,  in  its  wild  state,  has  the  same 
nners  and  propensities.  Its  short  muzzle  is  less  abrupt- 
runcated,  and  its  ears,  short  and  broad  in  form,  are  of  a 
irly  quadrilateral  figure,  .  The  general  colour  of  the 
e  is  a  dirty  yellow,  or  yellowish  brown,  and  the  whole 
ly  ia  covered  with  spots  of  a  Waciish  brown,  excepting 
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the  under  part  of  the  belly  and  of  the  breast,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  limbs  and  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  black, 
and  the  tail  covered  with  long  bushy  hair  of  a  blackish 
brown.  Like  the  striped  Hysena,  the  spotted  species  has 
jaws  of  enormous  strength,  with  which  it  easily  breaks  to 
pieces  the  hardest  bones. 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  idea,  that  the  Hyaena  is 
wholly  savage  and  untameable.  Both  species  have  beeB 
tamed,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  individuals  having 
manifested  all  the  attachment  of  a  dog.  The  Striped  Hy- 
aena has  recently  been  domesticated  in  the  Cape  territory, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  hunters  after  game,  and 
as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any  of  the  common  domestic 
dogs.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Hyeena  has  a  very  natunl 
aversion  to  close  confinement,  and  when  exhibited,  as  he 
generally  is,  in  a  narrow  cage,  he  is  miserable,  and  conse- 
quently irritable.  In  a  man,  similarly  situated,  the  expres- 
sion of  anger  would  be  praised  as  a  generous  hatred  of 
slavery. 

The  Hycena  was  undoubtedly  once  an  inhabitant  not 
only  of  the  European  continent,  but  also  of  the  British  isl- 
ands.   His  bones  have  been  found  in  various  paita  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  particularly  in  a  cave  at  Kirbfi 
Moorside,  in  Yorkshire.    That  cave,  which  was  evidentif 
the  abode  of  numerous  Hyeenas,  likewise  contains  bonei.i 
of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  tbft, 
horse,  the  ox,  the  bear,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  fox,  tb8 
water  rat,  and  several  birds. 

The  depredations  of  the  Hyena  are  not  confined  to  the, 
remains  of  tlie  dead.  There  are  periods  when  they  he-, 
come  bold  from  extreme  hunger,  and  will  carry  off  veiy 
large  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  with  the  molt 
daring  ferocity.  Major  Denham  says,  "  at  this  season  rf 
the  year,^^  (August),  "  there  aic  other  reasons,  besides  the  J 
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'  rain,  which  induce  people  to  remain  in  their  hlLbi- 
.    When  the  great  lake  overflows  the  immense 

which,  in  the  dry  season,  affords  cover  and  food, 
coarse  grass  and  Jungle,  to  the  nmnerous  savage 
i  with  which  Bomou  abounds,  they  are  driven  from 
nrilds,  and  take  refuge  in  the  standing  com,  and 
nes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  towns, 
nts  had  already  been  seen  at  Dowergoo,  scarcely 
es  from  Kouka ;  and  a  female  slave,  while  she  was 
ng  home,  from  weeding  the  com,  to  Kowa,  not 
lan  ten  miles  distant,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  lion- 
he  Hyeenas,  which  are  every  where  in  legions,  grew 
)  extremely  ravenous,  that  a  good  large  village, 
I  sometimes  procured  a  draught  of  sour  milk  on  my 
booting  excursions,  had  been  attacked  the  night 
my  last  visit,  the  town  absolutely  carried  by  storm, 
istanding  defences  nearly  six  feet  high  of  branches 
prickly  tulloh,  and  two  donkies,  whose  flesh  these 
3  are  particularly  fond  of,  carried  off,  in  spite  of  the 
of  the  people.  We  constantly  heard  them  close  to 
Us  of  our  own  town  at  nights ;  and  on  a  gate  being 
rtly  open,  they  would  enter  and  carry  off  any  unfor- 
animal  that  they  could  find  in  the  streets." 
!i  this  strong  desire  for  food,  approaching  to  the 
ss  of  the  most  desperate  craving,  the  Hyena,  al- 

generally  fearful  of  the  presence  of  man,  is  an 
of  natural  terror  to  the  African  traveller.    Bruce. 
,  that  One  night  in  Maibsha,  in  Abyssinia,  he  heard 

in  his  tent,  and,  getting  up  from  his  bed,  saw  two 
lue  eyes  glaring  upon  him.  It  was  a  powerful  Hy- 
ho  had  been  attracted  to  the  tent  by  a  quantity  of 
I,  which  he  had  seized  upon,  and  was  bearing  off  in 
jth.  He  had  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  beast, 
ceeded  in  killing-  him.    In  the  neighbourhood  o^ 
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ties  of  this  imaginary  one,  the  existence  of  which  P 
himself  does  not  seem  disposed  to  helieve,  since  he  spc 
of  it  only  as  an  extraordinary  beast,  and  classes  it  with 
sphynx,  the  pegasus,  and  other  prodigies,  or  monst 
the  produce  of  ^Ethiopia. 

The  European  Lynx  possesses  not  the  wonderftd  qui 
of  seeing  through  walls ;  but  it  has  bright  eyes,  a  mild 
pect,  and,  upon  the  whole,  an  agreeable  and  lively  app 
ance.  Such,  however,  is  its  native  ferocity,  that  it  is 
to  be  incapable  of  being  subdued.  Its  urine  produces 
precious  stones,-  but  like  the  cat,  an  animal  which  itne 
resembles,  and  of  which  it  retains  the  manners,  and  ( 
the  cleanliness,  it  covers  it  over  with  earth. 

The  most  beautiful  skins  of  the  Lynx  are  brought  i 
Siberia,  as  belonging  to  the  lupus-cervarius ;  and  1 
Canada,  as  belonging  to  the  felis-cervarius ;  because  be 
like  all  other  animals  of  the  New  Continent,  smaller 
tliose  of  the  Old  World,  in  Europe  they  are  compare 
a  wolf  in  size,  and  in  Canada  to  a  wild  cat. 

The  Lynx  has  short  legs,  and  is  generally  about 
size  of  the  fox.  The  ears  are  erect,  and  are  tipped 
a  long  pencil  of  black  hair.  The  fur,  which  is  long 
thick,  is  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
obscurely  marked  with  small  dusky  spots  on  the  upper  ] 
of  the  body.  The  under  parts  are  white.  The  ski 
the  male  is  more  beautifully  marked  than  that  of  th( 
male.  It  does  not  walk  or  run  like  the  wolf  in  a  pro| 
sive  motion,  but  leaps  and  bounds  like  the  cat  It  { 
its  sole  subsistence  by  devouring  other  animals ;  and  t 
it  will  follow  to  the  very  tops  of  trees.  Neither  car 
wild  cat,  the  martin,  the  ermine,  nor  the  squirrel,  ei 
its  pursuit.  It  also  seizes  birds,  lies  in  wait  for  the 
the  roebuck,  and  the  hare,  and  with  one  bound  often  si 
them  by  the  throat    When  \n  poaeasvon  of  its  prey,  i1 
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Bks  the  Uood  of  tito  aniipa],  and  then  layf  i^nitB  hetd, 
order  to  derour  the  hnine.  This  dcme,  it  generally 
indone  the  victim  of  ite  foxy,  goes  in  Mftrch  of  firerii 
ly,  and  la  seldom  known  to  return  to  the  former;  a 
tsnmatanoe  which  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar  remark, 
It  of  all  animals  the  Lynx  has  the  shortest  memory, 
le  skin  of  this  animal  changes  its  colour  according  to 
» season  and  the  climate.  In  winter  it  is  in  every  re- 
set hotter  than  it  |s  in  summer;  and  its  flesh,  like  the 
MJi  of  all  heasts  of  prey,  is  not  proper  to  eat 
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ns  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus  which  exists  north 
'tibe  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the  Roeky  Mountains. 
is  rare  on  the  sea  coast,  and  does  not  frequent- the  Bar- 
n  Giounds,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  woody  districts 
f  ^  interior,  since  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  are  an« 
ally  procured  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is 
pad  OB  the  Mackenzie  River,  as  far  north  as  66P.  It  is 
creature,  incapable  of  attacking  any  of  the  larger 
;  but  well  armed  for  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  Its  large  paws,  slen- 
and  long,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
lely  removed  by  a  short  thick  tail,  give  it  an 
clumsy  appearance.  It  is  easily  destroyed  by 
oil  the  back  with  a  slender  stick ;  and  it  never  at- 
a  nail.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds  straight  forward,  with 
a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  ail  feet  at  Once, 
well,  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land.  It  breeds  once 
and  has  two  young  at  a  time.  The  natives  eat  its 
ftbkk  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather  flavourless, 
tiesandiling  that  of  the  American  hare, 
eady  French  writers  on  Canada  gave  it  the  name 
Gersier.    The  Frencb  Canadians  now  term  it  in* 


differently  Lt  Chati  or  Lt  Pahoo.  Pennant  conaideredi 
Eie  identical  with  the  Lynx  of  the  Old  World ;  Geo%  St 
Hilaire  named  it  as  a  distinct  species ;  and  Temminck  iu 
again,  under  the  name  of  Ftlia  Bortaiu,  described  the 
species  as  the  same  in  both  hemispheres. — Riehardmt. 


The  common  Wild  Cat  of  North  America  etands  very  lii|l 
upon  its  legs,  and  has  a  short  tail  which  ia  curred  upwirlf 
at  its  extremity ;  which  circumstances  tend  to  give  tM 
animal  an  appearaiice  of  being'  somewhat  disproportioiNM 
In  other  respecte  ita  phyaiognomy  reminds  one  atrongly^ 
the  domestic  cat,  to  which  its  general  aspect  and  m 
ments  are  very  aunilar.  The  residence  of  the  Wild  Citl 
usually  in  woody  diBtricts,  where  it  preys  upon  birds,  aq 
rels,  and  other  small  animals,  which  are  taken  by  si 
according  to  the  maimer  of  all  the  animalB  belonging! 
the  genus  feha.  This  animal  ia  about  two  ftet  long.  If 
twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  circufflference.  The  tailf 
little  Burpasses  three  inches  in  length.  The  g 
our  ia  a  deep  reddish,  min(^ed  with  small  E^ts  of  bl 

'  77) IS  animal  matt  be  diningoiahei  &ina  llw  Wild  Cau,  o 
ally  ahol'm  ourwoodi,  which  have  i^niii(ttiim<^iiwia^oa 
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I.  This  animal  ia  occasionally  met  with  in  New  Eng- 
lilt  is  more  common  in  Canada  and  the  weatera  States, 
bardson  eays  that "  Mr.  Douglaa  brou^t  a  specimen 
he  Columbia  River.  The  hunters  consider  it  to  be 
distinct  from  the  Canada  lynx.  Mr.  Douglas  thinks 
lere  are  more  than  one  nondescript  animal  of  this  ge- 
rhich  inhabit  the  CMUitrieB  boidering  on  the  Colum- 

BAItnED  LTM,  Oft  TIQKB  CAT  OP  AME&IC&. 

SESS  no  other  information  respectingthis  uinulthan 
9  contained  in  the  description  of  it  by  Lewis  and 
It  seems  to  bear  cooBiderable  resemblance  to  the 
B  Lynx,  but  differs  frpm  it  in  the  trojisverse  dorsal 
L  The  Tiger  Cat  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  pltdns 
e  woody  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pacif- 
,  is  of  a  size  larger  than  the  wild  cat  of  the  United 
,  and  much  the  same  in  form,  agility,  and  ferocity, 
and  Clark  call  it  the  Tiger  Cat. — Richardson. 

THE  CARACAL,  OR  SlYA-GUSH. 


OH  the  Caracal  resembles  the  lynx  in  size,  in  the 
ion  of  the  body,  and  the  aspect  of  the  head;  and, 
1,  like  that  animal,  it  seems  to  have  the  peculiar,  and 
:  singular  characteristic  of  a  stripe  of  black  hair  at 
Uemity  of  the  ears;  I  do  aot  scruple,  neverlhelesa, 
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from  their  disagreement  id  other  respects,  to 
as  animala  of  different  species. 

The  Caracal  is  not  spotted  like  the  lynx 
rougher  and  shorter ;  its  tail  is  larger,  and 
colour ;  its  snout  is  more  elongated  ;  in  app 
less  mild,  and  in  disposition  it  is  fiercer.  Tl 
inhabitant  of  the  cold,  or  at  most  of  the  tempe: 
the  Caracal  is  only  found  in  the  hot  countries 
much  from  their  difference  in  dispositioQ  and 
I  have  judged  them  to  be  of  two  different  spe 
the  inspection  and  comparison  of  the  animals 

The  Caracal,  which  ia  the  lynx  of  tlie  ancii 
moninBarbary,in  Arabia,  and  in  the  southern 
and  in  all  those  countries  which  are  inhabited 
the  panther,  and  the  Jeopard :  like  them  it  dep 
for  its  subsistence ;  but,  unlike  them,  from  its 
its  inferior  strength,  to  procure  that  prey  it  h 
ficulty.  Hardly,  indeed,  has  it  aught  to  subsist 
the  more  potent  carnivorous  animals  are  dispi 
for  it.  It  follows  the  lion,  who,  when  the  immed 
of  his  appetite  are  gratilied,  is  of  a  dispoeitic 
unhostile.  From  the  refuse  of  what  this  nob] 
devoured,  the  Caracal  frequently  enjoys  a  comf 
When,  however,  he  is  left  to  his  own  powers 
he  attacks  hares,  rabbita,  and  birds :  of  the  lat 
ceedtngly  fond,  and  will  pursue  them  with 
swiftness  to  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 

The  Caracal  ia  somewhat  larger  than  a  fo 
fiercer  and  stronger.  It  has  been  known  to  b1 
pieces,  and  destroy  in  a  few  minutes,  a  larj 
fighting  for  his  litb,  defended  himself  with  all 
It  is  very  difficult  to  tame  this  animal ;  yet  if 
very  yoaog,  and  afterwards  reared  with  care, 
tbuitmty  be  trained  to  the  didse^lovVikh 
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clioed,  and  in  which  it  is  sure  to  succeed,  ptorided 
>t  let  loose  but  against  such  animals  as  ate  its  infe- 
nd  unable  to  lesist  it  Should  it  be  a  service  of  dan- 
ith  eveij  expression  of  reluctance  it  declines  it  It 
d  that  in  India  they  make  use  of  this  animal  to  take 
rabbits,  and  even  large  birds,  all  of 'which  it  aurpri- 
d  seizes  with  singular  address  and  facility.  It  is, 
ir,  doubtful  whether  the  Caracal  is  ever  thus  era- 
In  captivity  it  is  extremely  ■sulky,  and  stares 
'  whenever  it  b  noticed. 


THE  STRIPED  HY^NA. 


ling,  and  even  so  singular  are  the  characteristics  of 
ena,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  deceived  by  them. 
!rhaps,  the  only  quadruped  which  has  but  four  toes 
■tthe  fore  or  hind  feet:  like  the  badger  it  has  an  B.p- 
under  the  taH,  which  doea  not  penetrate  into  Hie  m- 
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terior  parts  of  the  body ;  its  ears  are  long,  straight,  anc 
nearly  bare  ;  its  head  is  more  square  and  shorter  than  thai 
of  the  wolf;  its  legs,  the  hind  ones  especially,  are  longer 
its  eyes  are  placed  like  those  of  the  dog ;  the  hair  and 
mane  of  a  brownish  gray,  with  transverse  dark  brown  o 
blackish  bands  on  the  body,  which  stripes  become  obliqa< 
on  the  flanks  and  the  legs.  The  coat  is  of  two  sorts ;  fii 
or  wool,  in  small  quantity,  and  long,  stiff,  and  silky  hair 
Its  height  varies  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  inches,  an( 
its  usual  length,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  is  three  fee 
three  inches. 

The  Striped  Hyaena  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  Egypt,  Abys 
sinia.  Nubia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  East  Indies.  It  gen 
erally  resides  in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the  clefts  o 
rocks,  or  in  dens,  which  it  has  formed  for  itself  under  tb( 
earth.  It  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf;  but  it  is  ( 
stronger  animal,  and  seemingly  more  daring.  It  sometime 
attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  fiocka,  break 
open  the  sheep-cotes  by  nigbt,  and  ravages  with  a  feroci 
ty  insatiable.  By  night  also  its  eyes  shine ;  and  it  is  mail 
tained  that  it  sees  better  than  in  the  day.  If  we  ma 
credit  all  the  naturalists  who  have  treated  of  this  animt 
its  cry  is  very  peculiar,  beginning  with  somethiligHks  tli 
moaning  of  a  humem  being,  and  ending  in  a  sonnd  wIug 
resembles  the  sobs  or  reachings  of  a  man  in  a  violent  f 
of  vomiting ;  but,  according  to  Eeempfer,  who  was  an  en 
witness  of  the  fact,  it  sounds  like  the  lowing  of  a  cal 
When  at  a  loss  for  other  prey,  it  scrapes  up  the  earth  wit 
its  feet,  and  devours  the  carcasses  both  of  animals  and  mei 
which,  in  the  countries  that  it  inhabits,  are  interred  promif 
cuously  in  tlie  fields. 

Of  few  animals,  have  so  many  absurd  stories  been  to] 
as  of  that  we  are  now  treating  of.  It  has  been  affirmed 
that  the  neck  consisted  of  but  one  pointless  bone,  whic 
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waa  of  great  efficac;  in  mngical  invocatioiu ;  that  this 
ire  could  imitate  tlie  human  voice  ;  that  it  remember- 
e  names  of  the  Bhepherda,  called  to  them,  charmed 
,  rendered  them  motionless  ;  that,  at  the  same  time,  it 
chase  to  the  shepherdesses ;  caused  them  to  forget 
flacks,  to  be  distracted  with  love,  &c.  AU  these 
t  surely  happen  without  the  intervention  of  an  Hynna. 


i  of  Southern  Africa,  and  abounds 
e  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
lied  the  Tiger  Wolf.  It  is  somewhat  inferior  in  size 
e  Striped  Hyena,  but,  in  its  wi]d  state,  has  the  same 
ners  and  propensities.  Its  short  muzzle  is  less  abrupt- 
oncated,  and  its  ears,  short  and  broad  in  form,  are  of  a 
ly  quadrilateral  figure.  ,  The  general  colour  of  the 
i  ia  a  dirty  yellow,  or  yellowish  brown,  and  the  whole 
JIB  covered  withspotaofa  biacJcish  brown,  excepting 
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the  under  part  of  the  belly  and  of  the  breast,  the  ir 
surface  of  the  limbs  and  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  bli 
and  the  tail  covered  with  long  bushy  hair  of  a  blacl 
brown.  Like  the  striped  Hysena,  the  spotted  species 
jaws  of  enormous  strength,  with  which  it  easily  break 
pieces  the  hardest  bones. 

It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  idea,  that  the  Hyseni 
wholly  savage  and  untameable.  Both  species  have  b 
tamed,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  individuals  hai 
manifested  all  the  attachment  of  a  dog.  The  Striped] 
©na  has  recently  been  domesticated  in  the  Cape  territ 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  hunters  after  game, 
as  faithful  and  diligent  as  any  of  the  common  dome 
dogs.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Hyena  has  a  very  nat 
aversion  to  close  confinement,  and  when  exhibited,  aa 
generally  is,  in  a  narrow  cage,  he  is  miserable,  and  cor 
quently  irritable.  In  a  man,  similarly  situated,  the  exp 
sion  of  anger  would  be  praised  as  a  generous  hatrec 
slavery. 

The  Hycena  was  undoubtedly  once  an  inhabitant 
only  of  the  European  continent,  but  also  of  the  British 
ands.  His  bones  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
England  and  Wales,  and  particularly  in  a  cave  at  Ki 
Moorside,  in  Yorkshire.  That  cave,  which  was  evidei 
the  abode  of  numerous  Hyeenas,  likewise  contains  bo 
of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus, 
horse,  the  ox,  the  bear,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  fox, 
water  rat,  and  several  birds. 

The  depredations  of  the  Hyena  are  not  confined  to 
remains  of  the  dead.    There  are  periods  when  they 
come  bold  from  extreme  hunger,  and  will  carry  off  ? 
large  animals,  and  even  human  beings,  with  the  m 
daring  ferocity.    Major  Denham  says,  "  at  this  season 
the  year/'  (August),  "there  aic  other  reasons,  besides 
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of  rain,  which  induce  people  to  remain  in  their  habi- 

•na.    When  the  great  lake  overflows  the  immense 

ict  which,  in  the  dry  season,  affords  cover  and  food, 

bs  coarse  grass  and  Jungle,  to  the  numerous  savage 

uQs  with  which  Bomou  abounds,  they  are  driven  from 

e  wilds,  and  take  refuge  in  the  standing  com,  and 

etimes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  towns. 

ihants  had  already  been  seen  at  Dowergoo,  scarcely 

niles  from  Kouka ;  and  a  female  slave,  while  she  was 

ining  home,  from  weeding  the  com,  to  Kowa,  not 

e  than  ten  miles  distant,  had  been  carried  off  by  a  lion- 

The  Hyaenas,  which  are  every  where  in  legions,  grew 

'  so  extremely  ravenous,  that  a  good  large  village, 

ire  I  sometimes  procured  a  draught  of  sour  milk  on  my 

k-shooting  excursions,  had  been  attacked  the  night 

}re  my  last  visit,  the  town  absolutely  carried  by  storm, 

rithstanding  defences  nearly  six  feet  high  of  branches 

le  prickly  tuUoh,  and  two  donkies,  whose  flesh  these 

als  are  particularly  fond  of,  carried  off,  in  spite  of  the 

s  of  the  people.    We  constantly  heard  them  close  to 

alls  of  our  own  town  at  nights ;  and  on  a  gate  being 

irtly  open,  they  would  enter  and  carry  off  any  unfor- 

animal  that  they  could  find  in  the  streets." 

i  this  strong  desire  for  food,  approaching  to  the 

s  of  the  most  desperate  craving,  the  Hyaena,  al- 

generally  fearful  of  the  presence  of  man,  is  an 

f  natural  terror  to  the  African  traveller.    Bruce . 

that  one  night  in  Maibsha,  in  Abyssinia,  he  heard 

1  his  tent,  and,  getting  up  from  his  bed,  saw  two 

9  eyes  glaring  upon  him.    It  was  a  powerftd  Hy- 

had  been  attracted  to  the  tent  by  a  quantity  of 

hich  he  had  seized  upon,  and  was  bearing  off  in 

He  had  a  desperate  encounter  with  the  beast, 

ded  in  killing'  him.    In  the  neighbourhood  o^ 
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the  ruins  of  those  cities  on  the  northern  coast  of  1 
which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  ahodes  of  wealt 
splendour,  and  witnessed  the  power  of  the  Ptolemii 
Cesars,  the  Hysena  is  a  constant  resident,  and  inc 
the  sense  of  desolation  hy  the  gloominess  of  his  ] 
At  Ptolemeta,  where  there  are  many  remains  of  i 
architectural  magnificence,  the  fountains  which  wer 
structed  for  the  accommodation  of  an  enormous  popi 
are  now  useless,  except  to  the  wandering  Arab,  c 
the  jackal  and  Hysna,  who  stray  amongst  these  ruin 
sunset,  to  search  for  water  at  the  deserted  reser 
Seldom  does  the  Hysena  molest  the  traveller  in  thes 
tudes ;  but  his  howl,  or  the  encounter  of  his  fierc 
sullen  eye,  is  always  a]arming.  Captain  Beeche] 
**  although  we  had  very  frequently  been  disturbed  b 
snas,  we  never  found  that  familiarity  with  their  he 
their  presence,  could  render  their  near  approach  an 
portant  occurrence  5  and  the  hand  would  instinctive] 
its  way  to  the  pistol,  before  we  were  aware  of  the  1 
whenever  either  of  these  interruptions  obtruded  them 
closely  upon  us,  either  by  night  or  by  day."  Sue 
counters  are  generally  without  any  fatal  results, 
man  does  not  commence  the  attack ;  the  Hysena  set 
howl,  and  doggedly  walks  away,  with  his  peculiar  li 
motion,  which  gives  him  an  appearance  of  lamenes 
when  he  is  attacked,  his  resistance  is  as  fierce  ai 
obstinate. 

The  Hyaena  has  always  been  an  object  of  avert 
mankind ;  and  this  feeling  has  been  kept  up,  not  o 
the  showman's  stories  of  "  that  cruel  and  untameable 
that  never  was  yet  tamed  by  man,"  but  by  writers  c 
ural  history,  firom  the  days  of  Pliny  to  those  of  Gol^ 
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easant  compiler  tells  us, ''  no  words  can  gi?e 
idea  of  this  animal's  figure,  deformity,  and 
!if  ore  savage  and  untameable  than  any  other 

seems  to  be  forever  in  a  state  of  rage  or 
Vith  regard  to  its  deformity,  we  are  rather 
ith  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  that "  there  ie  a  gen* 
1  the  works  of  God ;  and  therefore  no  deform- 
ad  of  species  of  (creature  whatsoever:"  and, 
■■  ^  cannot  tell  by  what  logic  we  call  a  toad,  a 
elephant  ugly,  they  being  created  in  thoee 
es  and  figures  which  best  express  those  ac- 
r  inward  forms."  ^  That  the  Hyiena  can  be 
lost  completely  and  extensively  so,  there  can 
"The  cadaverous  crocirfa," (the  spotted I^y- 
Sarrow,  in  his  Travels  in  Southern  Africa, 
leen  domesticated  in  the  Snewberg,  where  it 
lered  one  of  the  best  hunters  after  game,  and 
id  diligent  as  any  of  the  common  sorts  of  do- 
'  Bishop  Heber  saw  a  gentleman  in  India, 
ho  had  a  Hycena  for  several  years,  which  fol- 
)out  like  a  dog,  and  fawned  on  those  with 
s  acquainted;  and  the  Bishop  mentions  this 
•e  of  "  how  much  the  poor  Hysena  is  wronged,. 

described  as  untameable."  M.  F.  Cuvier 
mimal  of  this  species  that  had  been  taken 

Cape,  and  was  tamed  without  difficulty.  His 
a  complete  command  over  his  affections.  He 
ped  from  his  cage,  and  quietly  walked  into  a 
re  he  was  retaken  without  offering  any  resist- 
yet  the  rage  of  this  animal  was  occasionally 
rhen  strangers  approached  it  The  fact  is, 
jna  is  exceedingly  impatient  of  confinement ; 

*  RdVigio  Medici,  §  16. 
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and  feels  a  constant  irritation  at  the  constraint  which,  in 
the  den  of  a  menagerie,  is  put  upon  his  natural  habits. 
An  individual  at  Exeter  'Change,  some  years  ago,  was  so 
tame,  as  to  he  allowed  to  walk  ahout  the  exhihition-roonL 
He  was  afterwards  sold  to  a  person,  who  permitted  him  to 
go  out  with  him  into  the  fields,  led  by  a  string.  After 
^ese  indulgences,  he  became  the  property  of  a  travelling 
showman,  who  kept  him  constantly  in  a  cage.  From  that 
time  his  ferocity  became  quite  alarming ;  he  would  allow 
no  stranger  to  approach  him;  and  he  gradually  pined 
away  and  died.  This  is  one,  out  of  the  many  ezanqdeii 
of  the  miseries  which  we  inflict  upon  animalB,  thxoDi^  tt 
ignorance  of  their  natural  habits:  and  the  same  ignonaiM 
perpetuates  delusions,  which  even  men  of  talent^  lite 
Goldsmith,  have  adopted ;  and  which  still,  in  the  ^"^— «* 
before  us,  leads  many  to  say,  with  him,  ^though  takflft 
ever  so  young,  the  Hyaena  cannot  be  tamed."  It  is  veij: 
doubtful  whether  any  animal,  however  fierce,  is  incapaUftj 
of  being  subjected  to  man.  Mr.  Barrow  procured  in  A£ne^\ 
a  young  leopard,  which  he  says  "  became  instantly 
and  as  playful  as  the  domestic  kitten."  He  adds,  ** 
beasts  of  prey,  if  taken  young,  may  almost  instantly  bij 
^rendered  tame.  The  fierce  lion,  or  the  tiger,  is  s( 
reconciled  to  a  state  of  domestication  than  the  timid 
lope."  And  this  is  evidently  a  most  wise  arrangement 
Providence,  in  order  that  the  progress  of  civilization, 
the  dominion  which  man  has  over  the  beasts  of  the 
shall  not  necessarily  exterminate  the  races  of  the  ii 
animals.  The  fierce  buffalo  of  the  African  plains,  by  i 
intermixture  of  breeds,  and  by  training,  becomes  the 
tient  ox  of  European  communities;  the  Hyeena  assisti' 
colonists  of  the  Cape  in  the  business  (for  to  them  it  ill 
business)  of  the  chase ;  the  hunting  leopard  renders 
same  service  to  the  natives  o^  Hvivdoatan ;  and  the 


we  hive  already  seen,  is  -in  all  [wobabili^, 
Ue  of  servitude. 


Lty  of  naturalists  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
one  species  of  animals  that  fuTDish  the  per- 
by  the  name  of  dvet.  Two  animals  that  fur- 
ler,  are  easily  distinguishable, 
t  of  these  animals  I  have  appropriated  its 
■  of  Civet ;  and  to  Uie  second,  for  the  sake  of 
have  given  that  of  ii'irf. 

animal  differs  from  the  Civet,  in  having  a 
md  less  thick,  a  snout  flatter,  more  slender, 
.t  concave  at  the  upper  part ;  its  hair  is  mucli 
ofter;  it  has  no  mane,  no  black  under  the 

the  cheeks.  All  these  cbaraoteiiBtica  ue 
ind  very  reaiarkable  in,  the  CiveU    Sooi* 
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travellers  had  already  suspected  that  there  were  two  spe- 
cies of  Civets ;  but  no  person  had  distinguished  them  with  j 
sufficient  accuracy  to  describe  them. 

These  animals  have  been  called  Musk  Cats,  or  Civet 
Cats ;  yet  they  are  not  of  the  cat  species ;  which,  however, 
they  resemble  in  some  zoological  points,  and  in  their  ac- 
tivity, and  their  predatory,  sanguinary,  and  nocturnal  hab- 
its. They  somewhat  resemble  the  fox,  especially  in  tbt 
head.  Their  coat  is  diversified  with  stripes  and  spots;  i 
circumstance  which  has  occasioned  them  to  be  mistatai' 
for  small  panthers,  by  persons  who  had  only  seen  them  it 
a  distance.  In  every  other  respect,  however,  they  diiftC 
from  the  panthei:. 

The  Civet  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  ttaoli 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  has  a  tail  half  iM 
length  of  its  body.  The  hair  is  long,  and  the  ground  cd 
our  of  it  is  a  brownish  gray,  interspersed  with  numerov 
transverse  interrupted  bands  or  irregular  spots  of  blacl 
Along  the  centre  of  the  back,  from  between  the  shouldM 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  a  kind  of  mane,  which  can  be  ereod 
ed  or  depressed  as  the  animal  pleases,  and  which  is  fonmtf 
of  black  hairs,  longer  than  those  of  the  body.  The  sA 
of  the  neck  and  the  upper  lip  are  nearly  white.  The  l6^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  tail  are  perfectly  black ; 
is  a  large  black  patch  round  each  eye,  which  passes  the 
to  the  comer  of  the  mouth ;  and  two  or  three  bands  of 
same  colour  stretch  obliquely  from  the  base  of  the 
towards  the  shoulders  and  neck,  the  latter  of  whick 
marked  with  a  black  patch. 

The  perfume  of  the  Civet  is  very  strong,  and  that  ofl 
zibet  is  so  to  an  excess.    This  humour  is  found  in 
opening  which  each  of  these  animals  has  in  the  neij 
hood  of  the  genitals;  and  though  the  odonr  is  so  stron^^ 
iff  yet  agreeable^  even  w^ien  it  \as\x^  ^oiEL\h&  body  ofl 
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,  Th&peii  oftiieGivetwe  nraitiwl'eoiiftiiiid 
rask,  whieh  ii  a  suigiiineoiif  humotir  tfbtiiiMd  from 
nal  dtogeiber  different  fhnkr  either  the  €hi^ 

Civets,  though  nativeg  of  the  hottest  climatee  of 
and  of  Asia,  are  yet  capable  of  liring  in  temperate, 
en  in  cold  conntriea,  provided  they  are  careftOy  de- 
fircan  the  injoiiea  of  the  air,  and  provided  with  deli- 
id  esculent  food.  In  Holland,  where  no  small  emd- 
is  derived  fimn  thehr  perfbme,  they  are  flreqirantly 
The  perfume  of  Amsterdam  is  esteemed  prefora- 
Jiat  which  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  or  the  Indies, 
is  generaUy  less  genuine.  That  which  is  imported 
luinea,  would  be  the  best  of  any,  were  it  not  that 
groes,  as  well  as  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  the 
;,  adulterate  it  with  mixtures  of  laudanum,  storax,  and 
olsamic  and  odorous  drugs. 
30  who  breed  these  animals  fbr  the  sake  of  their 
e,  put  them  into  a  long  and  narrow  sort  of  box,  in 
they  cannot  turn.  This  box'tiie  person  who  is  em- 
to  collect  the  perfinne  opens  behind,  fbr  this  pur- 
ince  or  thrice  a  week;  and,  dragging  the  animal 
is  confined  in  it  backward  by  the  tail,  he  keeps  it 

position  by  a  bar  before.  This  ^bne,  he  takes  out 
Bt  with  a  small  spoon,  carefhlly  flcraping  with^ft,  all 
He,  the  interior  coats  of  the  pouch.  Th0  perfbme 
tained  is  put  into  a  vessel ;  and  every  care  is  taken 

it  closely  shut. 

quantity  which  a  single  animal  will  afford,  depends 
upon  its  appetite,  and  the  quality  of  its  nourishment. 
is  more  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  delicately  and 
Qtly  fed.  Raw  flesh  hashed  small,  eggs,  rice,  small 
,  birds,  young  fowls,  and  particularly  fish|  are  the 
which  the  Civet  most  deligbte. 
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Afl  to  the  rest,  the  Civet  is  &  wild,  fierce  uumal,  ami 
diough  sometimrjs  tamed,  is  yet  never  thoroughly  fkmiliu 
Its  teeth  are  BtroDg  and  sharp ;  but  its  daws  are  feeU 
and  blunt.  It  is  light  and  sctive,  and  lives  bj  prey,  pa 
suing  birds,  and  other  Hmall  ammals,  which  it  is  able  t 
overcome.  It  generally  attacks  at  night,  and  by  smpriM 
Thej  are  sometimeH  seen  stealing  into  yards  and  outhouMi 
like  the  fox,  in  order  to  carry  off  poultry.  Their  eyesaliiv 
in  the  night;  and-it  is  very  probable  that  they  see  beU 
by  night  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal  food,tb^ 
are  found  to  Bubsiat  upon  roots  and  fruits.  They  veq 
seldom  drink ;  nor  do  they  ever  inhabit  bunud  grDuirf 
but  in  burning  sands,  and  in  arid  mountains,  they  chea 
fiilly  remain.  , 


ts  considerably  from  the  common  Civet.  The  bo 
nanow,  compressed,  and  tugber  behind  than  before,  is  nt 
a/teen  to  eighteen  inches  \(mg.    The  back  is  s 
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d.  The  muzzle  is  narrow  and  and  tapering ;  the  ears 
and  rounded ;  the  profile  forms  a  perfectly  straight 
the  tail,  tapering  gradually  ^to  the  tip,  is  as  long  as 
3dy,  and  is  marked  with  eight  or  nine  broad  black 
which  alternate  with  as  many  of  a  grayish  hue.  A 
lighter  gray  than  that  of  the  Civet  composes  the 
id  colour ;  there  is  a  broad  longitudinal  dorsal  line  ot 
,  and  on  each  side  two  or  three  narrower  black  lines, 
sting  of  confluent  spots.  Over  the  rest  of  the  body 
spots  are  thickly  but  ratlier  irregularly  scattered,  so 
constitute  a  series  of  flexuous  dotted  lines.  The  side 
)  neck  above  is  occupied  by  a  deep  longitudinal  black 
md,  below,  there  is  a  second,  which  is  more  obliquely 
d.  The  head  is  grayish,  and  has  no  spots ;  and  the 
are  externally  black. 

e  following  extract  is  from  the  "  Tower  Menagerie  " : 
e  the  other  animals  of  its  group,  its  habits  are  pre- 
y;  in  confinement  it  retains  much  of  its  original 
ity,  and  is  extremely  spiteful  and  savage.  The  two 
iduals  from  which  our  figure  was  taken  have  inha- 
the  Menagerie  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  they  are 
males,  and  occupy  different  dens.  They  are  fed, 
Jie  preceding,  and  indeed  like  all  the  carnivorous 
upeds  which  it  remains  to  mention,  on  a  mixture  of 
able  and  animal  food ;  and  deposit  large  quantities 
'et,  which  strongly  impregnates  the  air  of  the  apart* 
in  which  they  are  kept.  This  perfume  is  highly  es* 
^d  by  the  Javanese,  who  apply  it  not  only  to  their 
js,  but  also  to  their  persons.  Even  the  apartments 
imiture  of  the  natives  of  rank  are  generally  scented 
t  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  offensive  to  Europeans.'* 


II. 
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THE  GENET 


Is  an  animal  smaller  than  the  civets.  It  has  a  long 
short  legs,  a  sharp  snout,  and  a  slender  head.  Its  fur,  n 
is  exceedingly  smooth  and  soil,  is  of  an  ash  colour,  gl 
and  marked  with  black  stripes,  which  are  separate  upoi 
sides,  but  which  unite  upon  the  back.  It  has  also  upo 
neck  a  kind  of  mane,  or  longish  hair,  which  forms  a  1 
streak  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  which  last  is  as  loi 
the  body,  and  is  marked  with  seven  or  eight  rings,  froi 
insertion  to  the  tip,  which  are  alternately  black  and  w 
The  Genet  has  under  the  tail,  and  in  the  very  i 
place  with  the  civets,  an  opening,  or  pouch,  in  whi( 
separated  a  kind  of  perfume  resembling  civet,  but 
strong,  and  apt  sooner  to  evaporate.  It  is  an  animal  si 
what  larger  than  the  martin,  which  it  strongly  resem 
not  only  in  the  form  of  the  body,  but  also  in  dispositioi 
habit,  and  from  which  it  seems  chiefly  to  differ  in  b 
more  easily  tamed.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Africa,  an* 
south  of  Asia. 

THE  PARADOXURUS 

Approaches  closely  to  the  genets  and  civets  in  its  g( 

al  form  and  habits;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  Buffon 

classed  it  with  the  former,  under  the  name  of  Genet) 

Frauce.    Jn  its  teeth,  toes,  aii^  n^ji^a^  ^sid  the  retn 
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)wer  of  the  latter,  it  is  nearly  similar  to  them ;  but  it  is 
plantigrade  animal,  has  no  secretory  pouch,  and  the  tail, 
liieh  is  as  long  as  the  body,  and  is  flattened  above  and 
ilow,  has  one  great  singularity ;  r.amely,  that  the  animal 
able  to  roll  it  up  into  a  spire,  commencing  from  above 
wnwards,  even  to  the  very  base. 
The  Paradozurus  Typus  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies 
id  the  Oriental  Archipelago.  Marsden  calls  it  the  Mu- 
Bg,  and  the  Javanese  give  it  the  name  of  Luwach.  Its 
Dgth,  including  the  tail,  is  about  throe  feet  Grayish 
•ck,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  is  its  general  colour.  It 
IS  a  broad  dorsal  black  line,  and  two  or  three  narrower 
&tinct  black  lines  on  the  sides.  The  under  jaws,  the 
gs,  and  the  major  part  of  the  tail  are  also  black.  Under 
id  above  each  eye  is  a  white  spot 
Little  is  known  of  its  habits  in  a  state  of  liberty.  As  a 
^ve  it  is  sullen,  irascible,  and  unsusceptible  of  afiec* 

OD. 

THE   PREHENSILE    PARADOXURUS. 

his  animal,  a  native  of  Bengal,  has  its  fur  of  a  greenish 
llllow.    The  dorsal  line,  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  the  paws 

tUack.     Near  the  back  there  are  two  lines  of  lengthened 
k  spots,  and  on  each  side  many  small  orbicular  spots. 


e-^ 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Peccary,  or  Mexican  Hog.,.Of  the  TerruUe  BaL 
The  Spectre....The  AnUE  iter8.,.The  Short  and  Lxmg'taSk 
Manis.,.The  ArmadiUo..,The  Spotted  Cavy.,.Th€  Oposnoi 
,...The  Marmose,..The  Cayopolin,..T%e  Flying  Opounm 

THE  PECCARY,  OR  MEXICAN  HOG. 

Among  the  animals  of  the  New  World,  we  meet  with  foi 
species  more  numerous  or  more  remarkable  than  that  i 
the  Peccary,  or  Mexican  Hog.  At  the  first  glance,  tU 
animal  resembles  our  wild  boar,  or  rather  the  hog  of  Sifl 
which,  like  our  domestic  hog,  as  we  have  already  observd 
is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  wild  boar,  or  w3 
hog;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  called  the  boarorlN( 
of  America.  The  Peccary,  however,  is  of  a  distinct  ap^ 
cies,  and  differs  from  the  hog  in  a  number  of  charactei 
tics,  both  external  and  internal.  Its  head  is  shorter 
broader ;  it  has  only  four  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper 
instead  of  six ;  it  has  only  three  instead  of  six  toes  oni 
hind  feet;  its  legs  are  slenderer;  in  the  stomach  and 
testines  there  is  a  difiference  of  conformation ;  the 
extremely  short,  remarkably  flat,  and  completely 
lous ;  and  its  bristles  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  I 
^ild  boar:  and,  lastly,  it  has,  upon  that  part  of  the 
which  borders  upon  the  buttocks,  an  opening  from 
there *is  discharged  an  ichorous  humour  of  a  very  disf 
able  smell.  The  Peccary  is  the  only  anunal  which 
opening  in  this  region  of  the  body.  In  the  civetS) 
badger,  and  the  genet,  the  reservoir  for  the 
situated  beneath  the  parts  of  generation ;  mud  in  thei 
animala  we  find  it  under  tke  \>eW^. 
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The  Pecearf  may  be  rendered  a  domestie  anima],  like 
Hhe  hog,  and  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  habits  and  natnr- 
«1  inclinationsL  It  feeds  upon  the  same  aliments ;  and  its 
Usikf  tiiongli  more  dry  and  lean  than  that  of  a  hog,  is  not 
.■qwlatable.  The  female,  however,  breeds  only  once  a 
flMr,  and  has  but  two  young  ones  at  a  birth. 
.  These  animals  are  extremely  numerous  in  all  the  parts 
if, South  America.  There  are  two  species:  the  Col- 
;liied  Peccaiy,  and  the  White-lipped  Peccary.  The  for- 
Mr  is  not  a  migratory  animal,  but  usually  lives  in  the 
^  "  where  it  is  produced,  and  is  generally  met  with  in 
or  in  small  families.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  two 
seldom  measuring  three  feet  in  length,  or  weigh- 
more  than  fifty  pounds.  Its  general  colour  is  a  yellow- 
gray,  with  the  exception  of  the  legs,  which  are  nearly . 
;  and  it  has  a  somewhat  erectile  mane  on  the  back 
&e  neck,  composed  of  a  row  of  long  black  bristles. 
\i  The  White-lipped  Peccary  is  much  larger  than  the 
species,  as  it  not  unfrequently  reaches  a  length  of 
16  feet  and  a  half,  and  a  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds^ 
tiiicker  and  stouter  in  its  proportions,  has  a  longer 
thicker  mane,  and  has  less  of  the  grayish  tinge,  ''  Un- 
the  former  species,  the  White-lipped  Peccaries,"  says 
author  of  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoologi- 
M  Society,  ^  congregate  in  numerous  bands,  sometimes 
jmnnting,  it  is  said,  to  more  than  a  thousand  individuals 
If  all  ages*  Thus  united,  they  frequently  traverse  exten- 
liie  districts,  the  Whole  troop  occupying  an  extent  of  a 
llM^6  in  length,  and  directed  in  their  march,  if  the  ac- 
IwniB  of  the  natives  are  to  be  credited,  by  a  leader,  who 
m^es  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  rank.  Should 
liey  be  ^npeded  in  their  progress  by  a  river,  the  chief  stops 
JK  a  moment,  and  then  plunges  boldly  into  the  stream,  and 
s  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  troop.    The  bxeadtb^  o^ 

0^ 
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the  river  or  the  rapidity  of  the  current  appear  to  be  but 
trifling  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  to  be  overcome  with tkB 
greatest  facility.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  tbej 
proceed  directly  on  their  course,  and  continue  their  wxA 
even  through  the  plantations  which,  unfortunately  for  tli 
owners,  may  happen  to  lie  in  their  way ;  and  which  tbt] 
sometimes  completely  devastate  by  rooting  in  the  grooi 
for  their  favourite  food,  or  devouring  such  fruita  as  thBf 
find  there.  If  they  meet  with  any  thing  unusual  on  tbd 
way,  they  make  a  terrific  clattering  with  their  teeth,  u 
stop  and  examine  the  object  of  their  alarm.  When  tin 
have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  danger,  they  contiM 
their  route  without  further  delay ;  but  if  a  huntsman  dun 
venture  to  attack  them  when  they  are  thus  assembled 
large  numbers,  he  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  muhitod 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  their  tusks,  if  he  is  so  unwise  as 
neglect  his  only  chance  of  escape,  which  consists  in  cliii 
ing  a  tree,  and  thus  getting  fairly  out  of  their  reach.  T 
smaller  bands  are  by  no  means  equaUy  courageous,  8 
always  take  to  flight  at  the  first  attack. 

*^  M.  Sonnini  relales  that  he  was  often,  in  the  coum 
his  travels  in  Guiana,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Peccar 
infuriated  with  the  havoc  made  by  the  muskets  of  himi 
and  his  companions.  Mounted  upon  a  tree,  he  was  * 
abled  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  notice  the  man 
in  which  they  encouraged,  by  their  grunts  and  by  tbe  r 
bing  of  their  snouts  together,  those  among  them  who  w 
injured  by  the  shots  which  were  poured  on  them  fi 
above.  With  erected  bristles,  and  eyes  sparkling  i 
rage,  they  still  maintained  their  ground;  and  it  wasaoi 
times  only  afler  two  or  three  hours'  incessant  firing  i 
they  were  at  last  compelled  to  quit  the  field  of  battle, 
to  leave  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  the  mercy  of  the  ( 
qneroTB,    These  daya  of  nV&\ai^  o^et  the  Peccaiifli 
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ays  days  of  abundance  for  the  traveller  in 

0  forests,  who  has  no  other  resource  except 
\n  enormous  gridiron  is  immediately  con- 
sticks  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  three  feet  in 
'hich  a  quantity  of  small  branches  are  placed 
3  direction.  On  these  the  Peccaries  are  de- 
being  cut  in  pieces,  and  are  cooked  by  a 

:h  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  night.** 
3  country,  the  Peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the 
parts,  than  of  the  low  and  level  grounds ;  it 
rht  neither  in  the  marshes  nor  the  mud,  like 
ceeps  among  the  woods,  where  it  subsists  np- 
,  roots,  and  vegetables ;  it  is  also  an  unceas- 
the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  serpent  kinds 
e  uncultivated  forests  of  the  New  Continent 
soon  as  it  perceives  a  serpent  or  a  viper,  it  at 
with  its  fore  hoofs  and  teeth,  skins  it  in  an 
evours  the  flesh.  They  commit  great  havoc 
igar-canes,  maize,  manihot,  and  potato  crops. 
ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  separate 
they  have  come  to  perfection.  If  taken  at 
e  very  easily  tamed,  and  soon  lose  all  their 
ty  ;  they,  however,  never  display  any  remark- 
docility.  They  only  continue  to  do  no  mis- 
jy  may  be  permitted  to  run  tame,  without  ap- 
ly  dangerous  consequences.  They  seldom 
home  ;  they  return  of  themselves  to  the  sty, 
uarrel  among  each  other,  except  when  they 
fed  in  common.  When  enraged,  they  draw 
nth  great  force,  and  their  bristles  point  up- 

1  such  occasions,  can  these  be  said  so  much 
he  bristles  of  the  wild  boar  as  the  sharp  ar- 
hedgehog. 

'^aterton,  who  made  several  excursioBB  m\A 
o4 
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the  forests  of  Guisna,  telU  us  that  the  Mftcoushi  lodii 
ftio  accusLomi^d  to  kill  birds  and  other  game,  with  arrc 
dipped  in  poison  called  vmvrali.  This  is  made  from  i.  pi 
of  that  name,  mixed  with  several  other  ingredients,! 
prepared  with  magical  ceremonies  and  incantationa, 
large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  natives  consists  of  P 
caries  slain  by  the  poisoned  arrows.  The  bow  is  comm 
ly  used,  and  the  animal  seldom  runs  two  hundred  pace) 
ter  being  struck  before  he  dies  by  the  effect  of  the  eu' 
poison.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  flesh  of  creatures  ki 
in  this  manner,  is  perfectly  wholesome.  Beside  tlieb 
the  Indians  oflen  use  a  tube  made  of  a  reed  elevet 
twelve  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  arrow  is  sent 


the  breath  with  great  precision  and  considerable  S> 
Birds  are  generally  killed  in  this  way,  and  someti 
krijer  aninials. 

For  a  more  particular  accomit  of  the  Wourali  poi 
we  refer  our  teadera  to  Capt  Waterloo's  book. 
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E  ROUSSETTE,  GREAT  TERNATE  BAT, 
OR  VAMP YRE  BAT ;  * 

1    ROUGETTE,  OR  LESSER  TERNATE   BA.T  ;  AND   THE 

SPECTRE    BAT. 

Roussette  and  the  Rougette  seem  to  form  tixro  distinct 
es,  which,  however,  are  so  full  of  resemblances  to 
other,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  presented  asunder. 
Matter  differs  from  the  former  solely  in  the  size  of  the 
and  the  colours  of  the  hair.    The  Roussette,  whose 
s  of  a  reddish  brown,  is  in  length  nine  kiches  from 
p  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  in  breadth 
or  even  four  feet,  when  the  membranes,  which  serve 
:  wings,  are  fully  extended.    The  Rougette,  whose 
is  of  a  reddish  ash-colour,  is  hardly  more  than  five 
js  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  in  breadth;  and 
eck  is  half  encircled  with  a  stripe  of  hair  of  a  lively 
intermixed  with  orange  colour,  of  which  we  perceive 
jstige  on  the  neck  of  the  Roussette.    They  both  be- 
nearly  to  the  same  hot  climates  of  the  Old  Continent, 
meet  with  them  in  Madagascar,  in  the  island  of  Bour- 
in  Tcrnate,  in  the  Philippine  and  other  islands  of  the 
m  Archipelago,  where,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  more 
non  than  in  the  neighbouring  continents. 
16  smell  of  these  creatures  is  ranker  than  that  of  a 
yet  the  Indians  consider  them  as  delicious  food,  and 
French  who  reside  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  even  boU 
I  in  their  soup  to  give  it  a  relish !    The  hair  of  the 
pyre  Bat,  interwoven  with  threads  of  cyperus  squa- 

lie  name  of  Vampyre  Bat  was  also  given  to  the  Spectre  Bat  by 
I,  but  is  now  appropriated  to  the  Roussette.    The  two  av^cWii 
;  differ  materJal/y  in  their  habits, 
e5 
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mosus,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  for  ma- 
king ropes  and  the  tassels  of  their  clubs. 

In  the  hotter  countries  of  the  New  World,  and  in  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  likewise  meet  with 
another  flying  quadruped,  of  which  we  know  not  the  Amer- 
ican name,  but  to  which  I  will  affix  the  denomination  of 
Spectre,  because  it  sucks  the  blood  of  men,  and  of  animali, 
while  they  are  asleep,  without  causing  even  sufficient  pail  ^ 
to  awake  them.  This  American  animal  is  of  a  species 
different  from  those  of  the  Roussette  and  the  Rougettfl^ 
which  are  both  to  be  found  solely  in  Africa,  and  in  tba 
i90uthem  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Spectre  is  smaller  than  the  Rougette,  which  is  it- 
self smaller  than  the  Roussette.  The  formei:,  when  it 
flies,  seems  to  be  of  the  size  of  the  pigeon ;  the  second,  of 
the  size  of  a  raven ;  and  the  third,  of  the  size  of  a  laigt 
hen.  Of  both  the  Roussette  and  the  Rougette  the  head  ii 
tolerably  well  sliaped ;  the  ears  are  t  hort,  and  the  nose  il 
very  round,  and  nearly  in  form  like  that  of  a  dog.  Of  tiM 
Spectre,  on  the  contrary,  the  nose  is  more  elongated ;  tin 
aspect  is  as  hideous  as  that  of  the  ugliest  Bats ;  the  heai 
is  unshapely,  and  the  ears  large,  very  open,  and  veiy 
straight :  its  nose  is  disfigured ;  its  noctnls  resemble  a  fink 
nel,  and  have  a  membrane  at  the  top,  which  rises  up  in 
form  of  a  sharp  horn,  or  cock's  comb,  and  greatly  hei( 
ens  the  deformity  of  its  face. 

There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  species  of  1 
Spectre  is  different  from  those  of  the  Roussette  and 
Rougette.    It  is  an  animal  not  less  mischievous  than  it 
deformed ;  it  is  the  pest  of  man,  the  torment  and  d( 
tion  of  animals.    In  confirmation  of  this  truth,  a  moie 
thentic  testimony  cannot  be  produced  than  that  of  H» 
Ja  Condamine.     ''The  Bats,"  says  he,  ''which  sock 
blood  of  boraeSf  of  muleS)  anii  e^^  o^  mfiOi  vhen  thtf 


lard  agfURst  it  by  sleeping;  under  thedwJIer  of  t  p«- 
are  a  icoQiife  common  to  moat  of  the  liotGoimtriea 
kerica.    Of  these  there  are  some  of  a  monstroua  sise. 
rja,  and  several  other  places,  they  have  entirely  de* 
d  the  larg^e  cattle  which  the  missionariea  had  brought 
r,  and  which  had  begun  to  multiply." 
)  Rottsaette  and  Rougette  are  larger,  stronger,  and 
3S  yet  more  mischievous  than  the  Spectre ;  but  it  it 
3n  force,  and  in  the  day  as  well  as  in  the  night,  that 
ommit  hostilities.    Fowls  and  small  animals  are  llie . 
a  of  their  destructive  fury ;  they  even  attack  meny 
te  their  faces  most  cruelly. 
these  Bats  are  animals  carnivorous,  voracious,  and 
tsed  of  an  appetite  for  every  thing  that  offers.    In  a 
.  of  flesh  or  fish,  they  feed  on  vegetables  and  fruits 
try  kind.    As  they  are  fond  of  the  juice  of  the  palm 
10  it  is  easy  to  take  them  by  placing  in  the  neigh- 
)od  of  their  retreat  a  few  vessels  filled  with  palm- 
ater,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor,  with  which  th^ 
;ate  themselves.    They  fasten  to,  and  suspend  them- 
from,  trees  with  their  claws.    They  are  usually 
1  troops,  and  more  so  by  night  than  by  day ;  places 
are  much  fixMiented  they  shun ;  and  their  &vourit« 
nee  is  in  theSeserted  parts  of  islands.  cdHibfc. 

ve  frequently  thought  it  worth  while  to  exhtoSu^ 
is  possible  that  these  animals  should  suck  the  blood 
»erson  asleep,  without  causing,  at  the  same  time,  a 
o  sensible  as  to  awake  him.  Where  they  cut  the 
nth  their  teeth  or  with  their  claws,  the  pain  of  tiie 
'ould  effectually  rouse  any  of  the  human  species, 
er  soundly  asleep.  With  their  tongue  only,  then,  it 
ible  for  them  to  make  such  minute  apertures  in  the 
s  to  imbibe  the  blood  through  them,  and  to  open  the 
without  ctLusing  an  acute  pahu 
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The  tongue  of  the  Spectre  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  ;  but  that  of  several  Roussettes,  which  Mr. 
Daubenton  has  attentively  examined,  seems  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  the  fact.  It  is  sharp,  and  full  of  pricklei 
directed  backward  ;  and  it  appears  that  these  prickles,  or 
points,  from  their  exceeding  minuteness,  may  be  insiiiiii- 
ted  into  the  pores  of  the  skin,  may  enlarge  them,  and  may 
penetrate  them  so  deep,  as  to  command  a  flow  of  bloodby 
the  continual  suction  of  the  tongue.  But  we  can  onlf 
conjecture  upon  a  fact  of  which  all  the  circumstances  m 
imperfectly  known  to  us,  and  of  which  some  are  peifaifi 
exaggerated,  or  erroneously  related,  by  the  writers  win 
have,  transmitted  them  to  us. 

Captain  Stedman,  while  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  Si- 
rinam,  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  Spectre  Bats.  On  awak- 
ing, about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  extremely 
alarmed  to  find  himself  weltering  in  congealed  blood,  vsi 
without  feeling  any  pain.  Having  started  up,  he  ran  to 
the  surgeon,  with  a  firebrand  in  his  hand,  and  all  over  be- 
Mfieared  with  gore.  The  cause  of  his  alarm  was,  howeieif 
soon  explained.  Afler  he  had  applied  some  tobacco  ashei 
to  the  wound,  and  had  washed  the  gore  from  himself  loi 
his  hammock,  he  examined  the  placA|^here  he  had  laifli 
and  observed  several  small  heaps  of  oKgealed  blood  upon 
the  ground ;  on  examining  which,  the  surgeon  judged  thit 
he  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces.  Captaii 
Stedman  says,  that  these  animals,  knowing  by  im 
that  the  person  they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a  sound  8lumbei» 
they  generally  alight  near  the  feet;  where,  while  thS; 
creature  continues  fanning  with  his  enormous 
which  keeps  the  person  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of 
tip  of  the  great  toe,  so  very  small  that  the  jhead  of  a 
could  scarcely  be  received  into  the  wound,  which  is 
sequently  not  painful.    Yet,  thiougVi  this  orifice,  he  snclDi' 
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)lood  until  he  is  obliged  to  disgorge.  Hit  then  begins 
a,  and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging  till  he 
arcely  able  to  fly ;  and  the  sufferer  has  often  been 
vn  to  sleep  from  time  into  eternity.  The  Spectre 
generally  bites  in  the  ear,  but  always  in  places  where 
>lood  will  flow  spontaneously, 
le  following  extract  is  from  Wateiton : 
We  will  now  take  a  view  of  the  Vampyre.  As  there 
a  free  entrance  and  exit  to  the  Vampyre  in  the  loft, 
re  I  slept,  I  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  paying  attention 
is  nocturnal  surgeon.  He  does  not  always  live  on 
d.  When  the  moon  shone  bright,  and  the  fruit  of 
banana  tree  was  ripe,  I  could  see  him  approach  and 
L  He  would  also  bring  into  the  loft  from  the  forest,  a 
n  round  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  There  was 
^thing  also  in  the  blossom  of  the  Sawarri  nut-tree 
was  grateful  to  him;  for  on  coming  up  Waratilla 
k  in  a  moonlight  night,  I  saw  several  Vampyres  flut- 
ig  round  the  Sawarri  tree,  and  every  now  and  then 
dossoms,  which  they  had  broken  ofi*,  fell  into  the  water, 
concluded  that  the  Vampyres  pulled  them  from  the 
,  either  to  get  at  the  incipient  fruit,  or  to  catch  the 
cts  which  oftei|toke  up  their  abode  in  flowers. 
le  Vampyre  in^^ieral  measures  about  twenty-six  inch- 
rom  wing  to  wing  extended,  though  I  killed  one 
;h  measured  thirty-two  inches.  He  frequents  old 
les,  and  hollow  trees ;  and  sometimes  a  cluster  of  them 
be  seen  in  the  forest,  hanging  head  downwards  from 
)ranch  of  a  tree. 

le  Vampyre  has  a  curious  membrane,  which  rises  from 
nose,  and  gives  it  a  singular  appearance.  There  are 
species  of  Vampyre  in  Guiana,  a  larger  and  a  smaller, 
larger  sucks  men  and  other  animals ;  the  smaller 
m  to  confine  himself  chief/  to  birds.    I  learnt  from  «t 
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gentleman  high  up  on  the  river  Demerara,  that  he  wu 
completely  unsuccessful  with  his  fowls  on  account  of  tiw 
small  Vampyre.  He  showed  me  some  that  had  beei 
sucked  the  night  before,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  ti 
walk. 

.  Some  years  ago,  I  went  to  the  river  Paumaron  withi 
Scotch  gentleman,  by  name  Tarbet  We  hung  our  hm* 
mocks  in  the  thatched  lofl  of  a  planter's  house.  Neit 
morning,  I  heard  this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hammock 
and  now  and  then,  letting  fall  an  imprecation,  just  abort 
the  time  he  'ought  to  have  been  saying  his  morning  prif* 
ers.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Sir,"  said  I  softly ;  "  is  «if 
thing  amiss  ?  "  "  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  answered  he  sulle* 
ly ;  "  why  the  Vampyres  have  been  sucking  me  to  death." 
As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  I  went  to  his  ham- 
mock, and  saw  that  it  was  much  stained  with  blood. 
"  There,"  said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  of  the  hammock, 
"  see  how  these  infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  mylife^ 
blood ! "  On  examining  his  foot,  I  found  the  Vampjrrehai 
tapped  his  great  toe :  there  was  a  wound  somewhat  le«i 
than  that  made  by  a  leech  ;  the  blood  was  still  oozing  ftoa 
it:  I  conjectured  he  might  have  lost  from  ten  to  twelva 
ounces  of  blood.  Whilst  examinin^jAL  I  think  I  put  his 
in  a  worse  humour  by  remarking,  thai  an  European  8iff*j 
geon  would  not  have  been  so  generous  as  to  have  bk 
him  without  making  a  charge.  He  looked  up  in  my 
but  did  not  say  a  word ;  and  I  saw  he  was  of  opinion 
I  had  better  have  spared  this  piece  of  ill-timed  levity." 


THE  TAMANOTR,  THE  TAMANDUA,  AND 
FOURMILLIER,  OR  ANT-EATER. 

South  America  produces  three  species  of  animals, 
ioDg  snouty  a  small  mouth,  an^  no  \.^^\kL*.  \heir  tongoei, 
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DUnd  form,  are  remarknblf  long ;  with  which  they  cstch 
ants,  which  are  their  principal  food.  On  coming  to 
O&t  hill,  the  aaimal  sciatcheB  it  up  with  his  claws,  and 
n  protrudeB  Mb  slender  tongue,  which  has  the  appear- 
M  of  an  exceedingly  long  eaitli-wonn.  It  ia  covered 
h  a  viscouB  saliva.  To  this  the  antB  adhere,  and,  bjr 
racting  it,  he  awallowa  thousands  of  them.  Ha  abo 
n  up  the  nests  of  wood  lice,  and  often  climbs  the  trees 
pursuit  of  them,  and  of  the  wild  bees  end  their  honey. 
le  first  of  these  Ant-eaters  is  that  which  the  Brazilians 
1  Tamandua  Guacu,  or  Great  Tamandua,  to  whom  the 
each  settled  in  America  have  given  the  name  of  Tama* 
ii.    The  English  call  it  the  Great  Ant-eater.    Thia 


limaJ  is  about  four  leet  in  length  from  the  eztremily  of 
B  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail;  his  head  is  fourteen 
fiiloen  inches  long,  his  snout  Etrctches  out  to  a  great 
■gth;  his  tail,  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  is  covered  with 
Ogb  hair,  which  is  more  than  a  foot  in  length ;  his  neck 
short ;  his  head  narrow  ;  his  e;es  black  and  small ;  his 
in  round ;  his  tongue  thin,  more  than  two  feet  long, 
bicb  he  folds  again  in  hia  mouth,  after  he  draws  it  en- 
■ely  out  His  legs  are  but  one  foot  high;  the  fore-legs 
e  a  little  higher  and  more  slender  than  thoae  behind: 
I  hM  round  feet;  the  fore  feet  are  armed  with  four 
an,  tbe  two  middle  obm  an  the  longest ;  Hum  ^^an& 
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have  five  claws.  The  hair  of  his  head  and  body  is  black 
and  white  ;  this  animal  turns  his  tail  up  on  his  back,  aid 
covers  with  it  his  whole  body,  when  he  is  inclined  ts 
sleep,  or  wants  to  shelter  himself  from  the  rain  or  the  heit 
of  the  sun.  The  long  hair  of  his  tail  and  of  his  body  ii 
not  round  in  all  its  extent ;  it  is  flat  towards  the  end,  nfj 
feels  like  dry  grass.  He  waves  his  tail  frequently  i 
hastily  when  he  is  irritated,  but  it  hangs  down  when  be  i 
composed,  and  he  sweeps  the  way  with  it  as  he 
The  Tamanoir  walks  slowly ;  a  man  can  easily  ov( 
him  in  running:  his  feet  seem  less  calculated  to 
than  to  climb,  and  to  fasten  round  bodies ;  and  he 
so  fast  a  branch  or  a  stick,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  si 
either  from  him. 

The  second  of  these  animals  is  that  which  the 
cans  call  Tamandua.    He  is  much  smaller  than  the 
manoir ;  he  is  not  above  eighteen  inches  from  the  e3 
ities  of  the  snout  to  the  rump:  his  head  is  five  inc 
long,  his  snout  crooked,  and  underneath  flat  and  long: 
has  a  tail  ten  inches  long,  without  hair  at  the  end; 
ears  are  erect,  and  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  his  tongue 
round,  eight  inches  long,  and  placed  in  a  sort  of  gutter « 
hollow  canal  within  the  lower  jaw ;  his  legs  are  not  al 
four  inches  in  height,  his  feet  are  of  the  same  form, 
have  the  same  number  of  claws  as  the  Tamanoir. 
climbs  up  and  holds  fast  a  branch,  or  a  stick,  like  the 
manoir,  and  his  march  is  equally  slow.    He  does  not 
himself  with  his  tail,  which  cannot  shelter  him,  being  i 
most  bare ;  the  hair  of  the  fore  part  is  shorter  than  thiti 
the  Tamanoir :  when  he  sleeps  he  hides  his  head  ui 
his  neck  and  his  fore  legs. 

The  third  of  these  animals  is  that  which  the  natni 
of  (jruiana  call  Watiriwaou ;  and  the  French  Poui 
or  ilnt-eater.    He  is  stili  muc\iaTQa!i\si\hAXLthe  Ti 
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ng  not  above  six  or  seven  inches  in  length  from  the 
remity  of  the  snout  to  the  tail :  his  head  is  two  inches 
g ;  the  snout  is  not  near  so  long  as  that  of  the  Taman- 
,  or  the  Tamandua ;  his  tail  is  seven  inches  in  length, 
)ent  underneath,  and  bare  at  the  end :  his  tongue  is 
TOW,  long,  and  flat ;  his  neck  is  almost  bare ;  the  head 
large,  in  proportion  to  the  body ;  his  eyes  placed  low, 
aiittle  distance  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth;  his  ears 
I  small,  and  hidden  by  the  hair;  his  legs  are  but  three 
ihes  in  height;  the  fore  feet  have  no  more  than  two 
nrs,  the  outward  is  much  longer  than  the  inward  one ; 
I  hind  feet  have  four  claws ;  the  hair  of  the  body  is  about 
le  inches  long ;  he  feels  smooth ;  his  colour  is  shining, 
rersified  with  red  and  yellow ;  his  feet  are  not  made  to 
dk,  but  to  climb  up,  and  to  take  hold  of  branches  of 
kes,  on  which  he  hangs  himself  by  the  extremity  of  his 

a. 

These  three  animals,  so  different  in  size  and  proportions 
'  the  body,  have,  nevertheless,  many  things  in  common, 
I  to  conformation  and  their  natural  instinct.  All  three 
ed  upon  ants,  and  suck  honey  and  other  liquid  and  vis- 
108  substances ;  they  gather  quickly  crumbs  of  bread 
|d  small  pieces  of  meat ;  they  are  tamed  and  domestica- 
1^  easOy  ;  they  can  subsist  a  long  while  without  food ; 
m  do  not  swallow  all  the  liquor  which  they  keep  in  their 
■nth — one  part  of  it  issues  out  of  their  nostrils ;  they 
only  sleep  in  the  day  time,  and  change  their  station 

the  ^^ght ;  they  go  so  slowly,  that  a  man  may  overtake 
easily  whilst  running  in  open  ground.    The  savages 
their  flesh,  which  has,  however,  an  unsavoury  taste. 

The  Tamanoir  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  great  fox,  and 
Kthat  reason  some  travellers  call  him  the  American  fox: 
k  is  strong  enough  to  defend  himself  against  a  large  dog, 
|i  even  a  jaguar;  when  he  is  attacked  he  fights  Blandiii^ 
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on  bis  hind  legs,  like  the  bear,  and  makes  use  of  hisi 
claws,  which  are  murdering  weapons,  for  his  protectii 
afterwards  he  lies  on  his  back  to  use  his  hind  legs,  i 
in  this  situation  he  is  almost  invincible ;  he  fights  f 
obstinacy  till  the  last  extremity,  and  even  after  he  has 
his  adversary  to  death,  he  keeps  hold  of  him  a  long  wh 
He  is  covered  with  long  bushy  hair,  and  a  very  thick  sli 
besides,  his  flesh  is  remarkably  hard,  and  he  seldom  lo 
his  life  in  these  engagements. 

The  Tamanoir,  the  Tamandua,  and  the  Fourmillier,  i 
natives  of  the  hottest  climates  only  of  America ;  they  i 
found  in  Brazil,  in  Guiana,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Ai 
zons,  &c ;  they  do  not  breed  in  Canada,  nor  in  the  otl 
frozen  regions  of  the  New  World,  and  do  not  belong  o 
sequently  to  the  Ancient  Continent 
We  copy  the  following  from  "  Waterton's  Wandering 
"The  ants  have  their  enemies,  as  well  as  the  rest 
animated  nature.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  sti 
the  three  species  of  Ant-bears.  The  smallest  is  notioi 
larger  than  a  rat;  the  next  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  fox;  a 
the  third  a  stout  and  powerful  animal,  measuring  ah 
six  feet  from  the  snout  to  tlie  end  of  the  tail.  He  is  1 
most  inofiensive  of  all  animals,  and  never  injures  1 
property  of  man.  He  is  chiefly  found  in  the  inmost 
cesses  of  the  forest,  and  seems  partial  to  the  low  i 
swampy  parts  near  creeks,  where  the  Troely  tree  gnr 
There  he  goes  up  and  down  in  quest  of  ants,  of  wb 
there  is  never  the  least  scarcity  v  so  that  he  soon  obtah 
sufficient  supply  of  food  with  very  little  trouble!.  He  c 
not  travel  fast ;  man  is  superior  to  him  in  speed.  W 
out  swiftness  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  hb  eneo 
without  teeth,  the  possession  of  which  would  assist  hii 
self  defence,  and  without  the  power  of  burrowing  in 
groundf  by  which  he  tnight  conceal  hi]      If  fima  his  ] 
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,  he  ur  ttHl  capable  of  nakging  tbroufh  thaae  wilds 
rfect  lafety ;  nor  does  he  fear  the  fatal  prefame  of 
lerpenf 8  fold,  nor  the  teeth  of  the  fkmished  jaguar. 
r^  has  formed  his  fore-legs  wonderiblly  thick,  strong 
tmseolar,  and  armed  his  feet  with  three  tremendoos 
•  and  crooked  claws.  Whenever  hetbizes  an  animal 
these  formidable  weapons,  he  hugs  it  close  to  his 
,  and  keejfw  it  there  till  it  dies  through  pressure,  or 
.  of  food.  Nor  does  the  Ant-bear,  in  the  mean  time, 
r  from  want  of  aliment,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fket, 
be  can  go  longer  without  food  than  peibaps  any  other 
nl,  except  the  land  tortoise.  His  skin  is  of  a  texture 
perfectly  resists  the  bite  of  a  dog:  his  hinder  parts 
notected  by  thick  and  shaggy  hair,  while  his  immense 
s  large  enough  to  cover  his  whole  body, 
he  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  coming  in  contact* 
1  the  Ant-bear ;  and  after  disabling  him  in  the  chase, 
'  never  think  of  approaching  him  till  he  be  quite  dead, 
perhaps  on  account  of  this  caution,  that  naturalists 
)  never  yet  given  to  the  world  a  true  and  correct 
ring  of  this  singular  animal,  or  described  the  peculiar 
tion  of  his  fore-feet  when  he  walks  or  stands.  If  in 
Dg  a  drawing  from  a  dead  Ant-bear,  you  judge  of  the 
tion  in  which  he  stands  from  that  of  all  other  terres- 
animals,  the  sloth  excepted,  you  will  be  in  error.  £x- 
le  only  a  figure  of  this  animal,  in  books  of  natural 
ny,  or  inspect  a  stulTed  specimen  in  the  best  museums, 
you  will  see  that  the  fore  claws  are  just  in  the  same 
ard  attitude  as  those  of  a  dog,  or  a  common  bear, 
n  he  walks  or  stands.  But  this  would  be  an  intolera- 
ittitude  for  the  Ant-bear.  The  length  and  curve  of 
daws  cannot  admit  of  such  a  position.  When  he 
's  or  stands,  his  feet  have  somewhat  the  appearance 
Inb-hands.    He  goes  entire]/  on  the  outer  aide  o^  \»a 
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fore  feet,  which  are  quite  bent  inwards ;  the  claws  collec 
ed  into  a  point,  and  going  under  the  foot  In  this  pof 
tion  he  is  quite  at  ease  ;  while  his  long  claws  are  dispos 
of  in  a  manner  to  render  them  harmless  to  him,  and  a 
prevented  from  becoming  dull  and  worn,  like  those  of  ti 
dog,  which  would  inevitably  be  the  case,  did  their  poii 
come  in  actual  contact  with  the  ground ;  for  his  claws  hf 
not  the  retractile  power  which  enables  animals  of  the! 
line  species  to  preserve  the  sharpness  of  their  clairg  ( 
the  most  flinty  path.  A  slight  inspection  of  the  fc^e-fii 
of  the  Ant-bear  will  easily  convince  you  of  the  nuBtdi 
that  artists  and  naturalists  have  fallen  into;  for 
perceive  that  the  whole  outer  side  of  his  foot  ia 
deprived  of  hair,  but  is  hard  and  callous;  proof] 
its  being  in  perpetual  contact  with  the  ground. 
contrary,  the  inner  side  of  the  bottom  of  his  fM\ 
and  rather  hairy. 

There  is  another  singularity  in  the  anatomy  of  1 
bear.  He  has  two  very  large  glands  situated 
roof  of  the  tongue.  From  these  is  emitted  a  glutmi 
liquid,  with  which  his  long  tongue  is  lubricated  when 
puts  it  into  the  ants'  nests.  These  glands  are  of  the  si 
substance  as  those  found  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  wo 
pecker.  The  secretion  from  them  when  wet,  ia  fi 
clammy  and  adhesive ;  but  on  being  dried,  it  loses  th 
qualities,  and  you  can  pulverize  it  betwixt  your  finger  i 
thumb ;  so  that  in  dissection,  if  any  of  it  has  got  upon  1 
fur  of  the  animal,  allow  it  to  dry  there,  and  then  it  may 
removed,  without  leaving  any  stain  behind.  The  A 
bear  is  a  pacific  animal.  As  his  habits  and  haunts  dii 
materially  from  those  of  any  other  animal  in  the  forest, 
might  live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  die  at  last  in  pel 
were  it  not  that  his  flesh  is  good  food.  On  this  accoi 
the  Jndian  wages  perpetual  war  with  him,  and  as  he  c 
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not  escape  by  Bight,  he  fells  an  easf  pre;  to  the  poisoned 
uroir.  If  he  ever  be  closely  sttacked  by  a  dog,  he  throwa 
Unuetf  on  his  back,  and  irhe  can  catch  hold  of  his  enemy 
titb  his  tremeDdoua  clans,  the  invftder  is  sure  to  pay  for 
b  nahnesa  with  the  lou  of  life." 


The  engraving  is  copied  from  on  original  drawing  taken 
)Dm  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Ant-eater,  exhibited  in  Boston 
pring  the  last  season.  It  is  a  faithful  portrait,  and  is  the 
lore  valuable  as  the  animal  died  during  the  last  winter, 

E*  ibly  owing  to  the  cold.  We  need  add  nothing  to  Ibe 
te  and  accurate  description,  given  above  from  Capt, 
erton. 

■  We  have  recently  seen  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in 
hath  America,  stating  that  he  has  two  living  Ant-eaters  in 

■  possession,  and  we  understandthey  aresoon  to  be  sent 
I  this  country.  We  hope  tliat  some  scientific  individual 
Htake  the  first  opportunity,  to  give  us  a  complete  ac- 
pnt  of  this  ungular  species. 


THE  PANGOUN  AND  PHATAGIN; 

OB,  THE  BBORT  AJSD  LOHS-TAILED  lUHIS. 


These  animala  nro  commonlj  known  under  the  l.. 
eca];  lizu-da  ;  but  we  reject  thia  denominfttion ;  li^l 
cause  it  is  »  compound ;  2Uly,  because  it  is  smbigw 
■.nd  applied  to  both  species ;  Sdl;,  because  it  is  ttiii 
imagined  ;  these  animals  being  not  onlj  of  another  U 
but  even  of  another  class  tlian  the  lizards,  which  arew 
arous  reptiles,  while  the  Pangolin  and  the  Pbatapa 
viviparous  quadrupeds. 

All  the  lizards  are  wholly  covered,  even  under  the  be 
with  a  sleek  speckled  skin,  resembling  scales ;  but 
Pangolin  and  the  Phatagin  have  no  scales  under  th 
throat,  on  the  breast,  or  the  belly :  the  Phatagin,  lika  ' 
other  quadrupeda,  has  hair  on  all  these  under  paila  oft 
body ;  the  Pangolin  has  nothing  but  a  smooth  skin  wi 
out  hair.  The  scales  with  which  all  the  other  parts  ofl 
body  of  these  two  animals  are  clothed  and  covered,  doi 
stick  to  the  skin ;  they  are  only  fixed  and  inherent  to 
underneath;  they  are  moveable,  like  the  prickles 
porcupine.  These  scales  are  so  large,  so  hard,  and 
sharp,  chat  they  frighten  and  discourage  all  an 
prey;  on  collision  they  will  strike  fire  like  flint: 
offensive  armour  which  wounda  while  it  resists. 

The  most  cruel  and  the  moat  voracious  animals,  snd 
the  tiger  and  the  panther,  make  but  uaelesa  efCbrta  to 
four  tbese  aimed  animala*,  the)  ^i««d  upon  them, 
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t  when  they  attempt  to  seize  them,  they  are 
'  wounded;  they  can  neither  terrify  them  by 
lor  bruise,  nor  ifmother  them  with  their  weight, 
.he  Pangolin  and  the  Phatagin  contract  them- 
!y  do  not  take,  as  the  hedgehog,  a  globular  and 
^ure ;  they  form  an  oblong  coat  of  armour ;  but 
{  and  long  tail  remains  outward,  and  encircles 
es :  this  exterior  part,  by  which  it  seems  these 
ight  otherwise  be  seized,  carries  its  own  defence ; 
ed  with  scales  equally  hard  and  sharp  with  those 
h.  the  body  is  clothed,  and  as  it  is  convex  above, 
ilow,  in  the  form  of  half  a  pyramid,  the  sides  are 
ith  square  scales  folded  in  a  right  angle,  as  thick 
rp  as  the  others ;  so  that  the  tail  seems  to  be  stiU 
Qgly  armed  than  the  body,  the  imder  parts  of 
unprovided  with  scales. 

agolin,  or  short-tailed  Manis,  is  larger  than  the 
or  long-tailed  kind;  his  fore-feet  are  covered 
s,  but  the  Phatagin's  feet  and  part  of  his  fore- 
none,  being  only  clothed'with  hair.  The  Pan- 
dso  larger  scales,  thicker,  more  convex,  and  not 
3  those  of  the  Phatagin,  which  are  armed  with 
•p  points;  on  the  contrary,  the  scales  of  the 
are  without  points,  and  uniformly  sharp.  The 
is  hairy  upon  the  belly ;  and  the  Pangolin  has 
that  part  of  his  body,  but  between  those  scales 
er  his  back  some  thick  and  long  hair  issues  like 
s  of  a  hog,  which  are  not  found  on  the  back  of 
rin. 

igolin  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  length,  inclu- 
ail ;  the  tail  is  very  near  as  long  as  the  body, 
ippears  shorter  when  young;  the  scales  are  not 
ge  nor  so  thick,  and  of  a  pale  colour,  which  is 
len  the  animaJ  is  adult;   they  acquiie  B\ic\k  «^ 
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hardness,  that  they  resist  a  musket-ball.    Like  the  ant* 
eaters,  the  Pangolin  and  the  Phatagin  live  chiefly  upon 
ants :  they  have  also  a  very  long  tongue,  a  narrow  moutb 
and  without  apparent  teeth :  their  body  and  their  tul 
also  very  long,  and  the  claws  of  their  feet  very  near  of 
same  length  and  the  same  form,  but  equal  in  number, 
the  ant-eater  the  Pangolin  is  also  toothless,  and  has  a  I 
cylindrical  tongue,  which  it  uses  in  the  same  maimer 
that  animal  to  procure  the  insects  ou  which  it  sul 
When  the  Pangolin  approaches  an  ant  hill,  it  lies 
near  it,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  the  place  of 
retreat,  and  stretching  out  its  long  tongue  among  the 
keeping  it  for  some  time  immoveable.     These  little 
tures,  allured  by  its  shining  appearance,  and  the  uiicta< 
substance  with  which  it  is  smeared,  instantly  gather  xx] 
it  in  great  numbers ;  and  when  the  Pangolin  supposes 
it  has  a  sufficiency,  it  quickly. withdraws  the  tongue, 
swallows  them  at  once.     This  operation  it  repeats  till 
satisfied,  or  till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be 
longer  allured  to  their  destruction.    The  ant-eaten 
found  in  America ;  the  Pangolin  and  the  Phatagin  in 
East  Indies,  and  in  Africa,  where  the  Negroes  call 
quogelo :  they  eat  their  flesh,  which  they  reckon  a  de 
wholesome  food ;  they  also  use  their  scales  for  d 
purposes.    Their  mode  of  kiFing  it  is  by  beating  it 
clubs.    The  Pangolin  and  the  Phatagin  have  nothing 
bidding  but  their  figure ;  they  are  gentle,  harmless, 
innocent;  they  feed  upon  insects  only;  they  never 
fast,  and  can  only  escape  the  pursuit  of  men  by 
themselves  in  hollow  rocks,  or  in  holes  which  they 
themselves ;  they  are  two  extraordinary  species,  not 
merous,  nor  very  useful :  their  odd  form  seems  to 
them  as  an  intermediate  class  betwixt  the  qaidiQ 
the  reptiles. 
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c  a  quadruped  is  mentioned,  the  very  name  carries  the 
f  an  animal  covered  with  hair ;  and  yet  nature,  as  if 
I  to  deviate  from  this  characteristic  uniformity,  very 
ntly  astonishes  us  hy  uncommon  productions.  The 
iped  animals,  which  we  look  upon  as  the  first  class 
ig  nature,  and  who  are,  next  to  man,  the  most  remark- 
beings  of  this  world,  are  not  superior  in  every  thing, 
jparated  by  constant  attributes.  The  first  of  these 
ters,  which  constitutes  their  name,  and  which  con- 
1  having  four  feet,  is  common  to  lizards,  frogs,  &.c. 
,  however,  differ  from  the  quadrupeds  in  many  other 
ts,  so  as  to  make  a  separate  class  from  them.  The 
i  general  property,  to  produce  young  alive,  is  not 
ar  to  quadrupeds,  since  it  is  common  with  whales 
her  fishes  of  that  class.  And  the  third  attribute,  that 
ag  covered  with  hair,  exists  not  in  several  species, 
cannot  be  excluded  from  the  class  of  the  quadrupeds, 
this  characteristic  excepted,  they  agree  with  them 
)ther  respects. 

THE    SIX-BANDED   ARMADILLO. 

I  the  general  name  of  Ammdillo,  we  may  reckon 
1  species  which  seem  to  us  really  distinct ;  in  all  of 
he  animal  is  protected  by  a  crust  resembling  bone ; 
rrs  the  head,  the  neck,  the  back,  the  fianks,  the  bul- 
.  I/.  a 
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tacks,  and  the  tail  to  the  very  extremity.  This  cri 
covered  outwardly  by  a  thin  akin,  sleek  and  tnnspu 
the  only  parts  that  are  not  sheltered  by  this  bucklec 
the  throat,  the  breast,  and  the  belly,  which  presents  a  t 
grainy  skin,  like  that  of  a  plucked  fowl ;  and,  io  cons 
ing  these  parts  with  attention,  you  will  perceive  thf 
pearance  of  scales  which  are  of  the  same  substance  ai 


crust.  This  crust  is,  however,  not  of  one  piece,  like 
of  the  turtle ;  it  consists  of  several  parts  joined  to  i 
other  by  as  many  mentbrancs,  which  put  this  armoii 
motion.  The  number  of  these  natural  bands  does  nol 
pend  on  the  age  of  the  animal ;  for  the  young  Anna 
and  the  adults  have  in  the  same  species  the  sane  nun 
Father  d' Abbeville  has  diBtinguished  sis  species  of 
Armadillo,  bnt  the  principal  difiercnce  between  them  i 
sistB  in  the  number  of  bands  or  divisions  in  the  armoi 
the  different  species.  The  Six-banded  Armadillo  dii 
from  its  fellows  in.  being  also  of  a  smaller  size,  not  la 
than  that  of  a  young  pig,  and  in  its  tail  being  shorter. 
The  Armadilloes  in  general  are  innocent,  harmleM 
mals;  if  they  can  penetrate' into  gardens,  they  will 
melons,  potatoes,  pulse,  and  roots.  Though  need  <ci 
ally  to  the  hot  climates  of  America,  they  live  in  tempe 
regions :  I  saw  formerly  one  in  Languedoc,  which  wv 
at  home,  and  went  every  where  without  doing  any  dm 
or  mischief;  they  walk  quickly,  but  they  can  ueitberl 
run,  nor  climb  up  trees ;  so  they  cannot  escape  by  ffi| 
theybive  then  no  other  kboukq  bat  to  hide  theniBelri 
tbeir  holwt,  OTt  if  HiSf  exe  «X  \aq  ;t««.%.<&»MCft  • 
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heir  sabterraneons  habitations,  they  contrive  to  dig  one 
efore  they  are  overcome ;  for  the  mole  is  not  more  expert 
1  digging  the  ground.  They  are  sometimes  caught  before 
bey  are  out  of  sight,  and  they  make  then  such  a  resist- 
oce,  that  the  tail  is  broken  without  bringing  out  the  body : 
1  order  to  take  them  without  mutilation,  the  burrow  must 
e  opened,  they  are  then  caught  without  making  any  re- 
istance :  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  hand  of  their 
Qisuers,  they  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  and  are  placed 
ear  the  fire,  to  force  them  to  stretch  out  their  coat  of 
lail ;  which,  hard  as  it  is,  as  soon  as  it  is  touched  with  the 
nger,  the  animal  receives  so  quick  an  impression,  that  he 
xttracts  instantaneously.  When  they  are  in  deep  bur- 
>W8,  the  method  of  forcing  them  out  is  to  smoke  them,  or 
•let  water  run  down  the  hole :  the  former  process,  how- 
rer^  is  not  always  successful,  as  while  his  pursuer  digs, 
le  animal  digs  also,  and  so  effectually  closes  up  tlie  hole,  by 
(lowing  up  the  earth  backwards,  that  the  smoke  is  exclu- 
3d.  Some  pretend  they  remain  under  ground  above  three 
lonths  without  venturing  out ;  it  is  true,  that  they  remain 
I  their  holes  in  the  day-time,  and  never  go  out  but  in  the 
ight  to  seek  for  their  subsistence.  The  Armadillo  is 
anted  with  small ^  dogs,  who  soon  overtake  him ;  but  he 
tops  before  they  have  reached  him,  and  contracts  him- 
elf :  in  this  condition  he  is  taken  and  carried  off.  If  he 
nds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  he  escapes  the 
ogs  and  the  hunters,  by  rolling  himself  up,  and  letting 
imself  fall  down  like  a  ball,  without  injury  or  prejudice 
>  his  scales. 

The  Armadillo,  says  Mr.  Waterton,  is  very  common  in 
lese  (the  South  American)  forests ;  he  burrows  in  the 
od  hills  like  a  rabbit.  As  it  often  takes  a  considerable 
De  to  dig  him  out  of  his  hole,  it  would  be  a  long  and  la- 
Kious    business  to  attack  each  hole  indiscnmma\%\^, 
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without  knowing  whether  the  aninial  were  there  or  not. 
To  prevent  disappointment,  the  Indians  carefully  nam 
the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  put  a  short  stick  down  it. 
Now  if,  on  introducing  the  stick,  a  number  of  muaquitOM 
come  out,  the  Indians  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  Arm*- 
dilloiHinit;  whenever  there  are  no  musquitoea  in  the  hole, 
there  ia  no  Armadillo. 

Those  animals  are  fat,  and  very  prolific ;  the  ferule 
brings  forth,  as  it  is  reported,  four  young  ones  evoj 
month,  which  makes  their  species  very  numerous.  Tbej 
are  good  to  eat,  and  are  easily  taken  with  snares  laidtt 
them  onthe  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  marshy  groondll 
which  they  inhabit  in  preference.  It  is  pretended,  tkl 
they  are  not  afraid  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  i  it  ii 
likewise  pretended,  that  they  live  in  peace  with  that 
reptiles,  which  are  often  found  in  their  holes.  The  Bul- 
ges apply  their  scales  to  different  purposes,  and  loakeaf 
them  baskets,  boxes,  and  other  small  veseela  light  loi 
solid.     The  Armadillo  is  only  found  in  South  Amcrici. 


Is  of  the  Armadillo  kind,  and  has  been  discovered  only  wit^ 
Ja  the  two  last  years.  From  the  tip  of  the  now  to  the  not 
■of  the  tail,  it  n 
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it  at  the  shoulder  is  only  one  inch  and  three  quarters ; 
he  length  of  its  tail  is  one  inch.  This  is  rather  less 
half  the  size  of  the  three  handed  Armadillo.  It  is  a 
e  of  South  America. 

THE  PACA,  OR  SPOTTED  CAVY 

animal  of  the  New  World,  who  digs  a  hurrow  like  a 
t,  to  which  he  has  been  compared,  though  there  is 
ely  any  likeness  between  these  two  animals :  he  is 
I  larger  than  the  rabbit,  and  even  than  the  hare ;  he  has 
od  head,  and  the  snout  short ;  he  is  fat  and  bulky,  and 
e  form  of  his  body  he  is  more  like  a  pig,  as  well  as  by 
dng,  waddling,  and  the  manner  of  eating;  for  he  does 
ise,  as  the  rabbit  does,  his  fore  feet  to  carry  food  to 
louth ;  but  grubs  up  the  earth  like  the  hog,  to  find 
mbsistence.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  dark  brown, 
7er- coloured;  but  is  lighter  on  the  sides,  which  are 
tifiilly  marked  with  lines  of  white  spots,  running  in 
lei  directions  from  its  throat  to  its  rump ;  those  on 
ipper  part  of  the  body  are  perfectly  distinct ;  the  belly 
iite.  Its  head  is  large ;  its  ears  short  and  naked ;  its 
full,  and  placed  high  in  its  head,  near  the  ears ;  it 
wo  strong  yellow  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  its  mouth 
lall ;  its  upper  lip  divided ;  and  it  has  long  whiskers 
8  lips,  and  on  each  side  of  its  head,  under  the  ears. 
)g8  are  short,  with  four  toes  on  the  fore,  and  three  on 
dnd  foot ;  and  it  h^s  no  tail. 

lese  animals  inhabit  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  are  found 
imp  and  hot  places  of  South  America :  the  flesh  is 
good  to  eat,  and  excessively  fat ;  their  skin  also  is 
1  as  that  of  a  pig ;  the  natives  of  Brazil  consider  the 
to  be  a  great  delicacy ;  a  perpetual  war  is  therefore 
Bd  on  against  these  animals.  Hunters  find  it  vei'^ 
ult  to  take  tbem  alive ;  and  when  they  are  suxpnae^ 
b3 


in  their  biurowa,  which  have  two  openings,  Uiey  defend 
themselves,  and  hite  with  great  rage  and  inveterac)'. 
When  pursued,  thej  take  to  the  water,  and  escape  by  Ji- 
ving. If  attacked  by  dogs,  it  defends  itself  vigorotulj. 
Theit  sldn,  though  covered  with  short  and  rough  b>ii,ii 
valuable,  because  it  ia  spatted  on  the  sides.  These  av- 
male  bring  forth  young  in  abundance :  men,  and  iiniir'r 
of  prey,  destroyagreat  quantity  of  them,  and  yettheipl- 
cies  is  Btill  numerous.  They  are  peculiar  to  South  Asm- 
.  rica,  and  are  found  no  where  in  the  Old  Continent 

THE    OPOSSUM 


Is  an  animal  of  America,  which  is  easily  distinguidici 

from  all  others  by  two  singular  characters:  the  first  il^ 

that  tiie  female  has  under  the  belly  a  large  cavit?,  whente 

receives  and  suckles  her  young;  the  second  is,  that  the  milii 

and  the  female  have  no  clans  on  the  great  toe  of  thelilA' 

feet,  which  are  separated  from  the  othera,  as  the  thimk  , 

in  the  hand  of  a  man,  whilst  the  other  toes  are  armed  willl J 

crooked  claws,  as  in  the  feet  of  other  quadrupeds.  I 

The  Opossum  is  not  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  thi  I 

New  World ;  but  he  does  not  constantly  dwell  in  the  bo^l 

test  climates.    He  is  found  not  only  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  JL 

Mexico,  bat  also  in  Florida,  Virginia,  and  other  tempmNls 

regions  of  thia  continent,    ll^rointea  l^^^»Ilt«xA.x9■lL 

aumbei  of  young  eaclx  time.    IslLisit  «n!iuin  «».'i,W«\ 
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; ;  others  six  or  seven.  Marcgrave  affirms,  thijt 
3n  six  youDg  living  in  the  bag  of  the  femaliflHi 
3  about  two  inches  in  length,  they  were  very 
ey  went  in  and  out  of  the  bag  many  times  in  a 
are  still  smaller  when  they  are  just  brought 
me  travellers  say,  that  they  are  not  larger  than 
1  they  go  out-  of  the  uterus  into  the  bag,  and 
he  paps :  this  fact  is  not  so  much  exaggerated 
•eople  may  imagine,  for  we  have  seen  ourselves 
mal,  whose  species  is  like  that  of  the  Opos- 
ig  ones  sticking  to  the  paps  not  larger  than  a 

ung  Opossums  stick  to  the  paps  of  the  mother 
ave  acquired  strength  enough,  and  a  sufficient 
move  easily.    This  fact  is  not  doubtful,  nor  even 

in  this  species  only.  Some  authors  pretend, 
stick  to  the  paps  for  several  weeks ;  others  say, 
remain  in  the  bag,  only  the  first  month  after 
It  of  the  womb.  One  may  open  with  facility  this 
ve,  count,  and  even  feel  the  young  without  dis- 
3m  ;  they  will  not  leave  the  pap,  which  they  hold 
mouth,  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  walk ; 
let  themselves  fall  into  the  bag,  and  go  out,  and 
leir  subsistence ;  they  go  in  again  to  sleep,  to 
d  to  hide  themselves  when  they  are  terrified, 

mother  flies,  and  carries  in  it  the  young:  her 

not  seem  bigger  when  she  breeds  than  common, 
time  of  the  true  gestation,  it  is  scarcely  perceiv- 
}he  is  with  young, 
le  mere  inspection  of  the  form  of  the  feet  of  this 

is  easy  to  judge  that  he  walks  awkwardly,  and 
ns  :  a  man  can  overtake  him  without  hastenin^^ 

He  climbs  up  trees  with  great  facility,  hides 
!  tJje  leaves  to  catch  birds,  or  hangs  himse\^\i'^ 
h4 
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the  tail,  tl)e  extremity  of  which  is  muscular,  ind  flexible  u 
the  hand,  ao  that  he  may  squeeze,  and  even  incuTvale  il 
the  bodies  he  seizes  upon :  he  sometimes  remuns  a  long 
while  in  thia  aituation,  without  motion;  his  bodf  hug) 
with  his  head  downward,  when  he  silently  waits  fcr  hi" 
prey ;  at  other  timea,  he  balances  Inmself  to  jump  from  one 
tree  to  another  like  the  moniieya  with  like  muscular  and 
flexible  tails,  which  he  reaemblea  also  in  the  confbmittioa 
of  the  feet.  Though  he  is  voracious,  and  even  greed;  d 
blood,  which  he  eucks  with  avidity,  lie  feeds  also  upoi 
reptiles,  insects,  su^rcanes,  potatoes,  roots,  and  ev«ii  | 
leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  He  may  be  fed  as  a  domeslic  \ 
animal ;  he  is  neither  wild  por  ferocious ;  he  is  eisilj 
tamed,  but  he  creates  diagust  by  his  bad  amell,  stronger 
and  more  ofibneive  than  that  of  the  fox ;  his  figure  is  also 
forbidding ;  for,  independently  of  his  ears,  which  resemble 
those  of  an  owl  of  hia  tai!  which  resembles  that  of  a  ser- 


pent, and  of  his  mouth,  ivhicii  is  cleft  to  the  very  eyes,  bit 
body  appears  always  very  d\tly,^ca.iBft\Qalvftirisnaitb( 
smooth  nor  curled,  buH  lanCw^veft, «a 'iS  cuiewi'*' 


'.  bad  smeU  of  thia  animal  resides  in  the  akin,  for  hin 
i  ia  eatable.  The  aavagea  hunt  thia  animal,  and  feed 
hia  flesh  heartity.  It  is  so  tenacioua  of  life,  that,  in 
th  Carolina,  it  has  given  rise  to  an  adage,  that  "if  a 
has  nine  lives,  an  OposBum  has  nineteen." 
'he  latest  and  fulleat  account  of  the  manners  and  hab- 
)f  the  Opossum  is  given  b;  Dr.  Godman.  "  The  Opos< 
i  (says  he)'  is  very  remarkable  from  other  'peculiarj- 
,  besides  those  which  relate  to  the  continuation  of  its 
I.  In  the  firal  place,  it  haa  a  very  large  number  of 
h  (no  leaa  than  fifty),  and  its  hind  feet  are  actually  ren- 
'.i  hands,  by  short,  fleshy,  and  oppossible  thumbs,  which, 
i^her  with  the  prominences  in  the  pelois  of  these  poete- 


hande,  enable  the  ajihn&l  to  take  firm  hold  of  objecl? 
h  no  one  would  tJiiak  couJd  be  thus  grasped.     .\n 
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Opossum  can  cling  by  these  feet  hands  to  a  smooth  silk 
handkerchief,  or  a  silk  dress,  with  great  security,  and  climb 
up  by  the  same.  In  like  manner  he  can  ascend  by  a  skein 
of  silk,  or  even  a  few  threads.  The  slightest  projection, 
or  doubling,  of  any  material,  affords  him  a  certain  mean  of 
climbing  to  any  desired  height.  Another  curious  and  amu- 
sing peculiarity  is  his  prehensile  tail ;  by  simply  curving 
this  at  the  extremity,  the  Opossum  *  sustains  his  weight, 
and  depends  from  a  limb  of  a  tree,  or  other  projecting  body, 
and  hanging  in  full  security,  gathers  fruit,  or  seizes  any 
prey  within  his  reach ;  to  regain  his  position  on  the  limb,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  a  little  stronger  effort  with  the 
tail,  and  throw  his  body  upward  at  the  same  time. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  more  obvious  peculiarities  of  the 
Opossum,  we  may  advert  to  the  thinness  and  membraoons 
character  of  the  external  ears,  which  may  remind  ns  in 
some  degree  of  what  has  been  heretofore  said  relative  to 
the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  the  bat, 
in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  the  extended  integument 
forming  the  ears  and  wings.  The  extremity  of  the  noie 
of  our  animal  is  also  covered  by  a  soft,  moist,  and  delicite 
integument,  which  is,  no  doubt,  very  sensitive.  On  the 
side 3  of  the  nose,  or  rather  on  the  upper  lip,  there  are  fflh 
merous  long  and  strong  divergent  wlnskers,  or  bristles,  pnh 
jecting  to  the  distance  of  nearly  three  inches ;  over  eack 
eye  there  are  two  long  black  bristles,  rather  softer  thiB 
the  others,  somewhat  crisped,  or  nnilulated,  and  slightly  i 
decurved ;  while,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  cheek,  vii\ 
about  an  inch  below  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  theris  is 
bunch  of  long,  straight  bristles  (very  similar  to  those  ofrf:; 
hog),  six  or  eight  in  number,  projecting  laterally,  so  u  t^ii 

'  Tx'ie  preceding  representation  from  Godman,  was  drawn 
"t'jflc:  1  .^'.^  feciraeds  to  be  seen  'm  "Nit.  Ve»k^«  T&NnesmiA  New  YoA 
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n  a  right  angle  with  the  head.  When  thc^  elongated 
deal  form  of  the  Opossum's  head  is  recollected,  togeth- 
with  its  nocturnal  hahits,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking, 
t  all  these  arrangementB  appear  to  have  immediate  ref- 
nce  to  the  safety  of  the  animal,  furnishing  the  means 
lirecting  its  course,  and  warning  it  of  the  presence  of 
ies  which  otherwise  might  not  he  discovered  until  too 
J. 

^  The  mouth  of  the  Opossum  is  very  wide  when  open, 
the  animal  does  not  drink  hy  lapping,  but  by  suction, 
e  wideness  of  the  mouth  is  rendered  very  remarkable 
en  the  female  is  approached,  while  in  company  with  her 
mg.  She  then  silently  drops  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
atest  distance  it  is  capable  of  moving,  retracts  the  an- 
8  of  the  lips,  and  shows  the  whole  of  her  teeth,  which 
8  present  a  formidable  array.  She  then  utters  a  mut- 
ing kind  of  snarl,  but  does  not  snap,  until  the  hand,  or 
er  object,  be  brought  very  close.  If  this  be  a  stick,  or 
'  hard  or  insensible  body,  she  seldom  closes  her  mouth 
it  after  the  first  or  second  time,  but  maintains  the  same 
ung  and  snarling  appearance,  even  when  it  is  thrust  in- 
!ier  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  the  young,  if  they  have 
lined  any  size,  either  exhibit  their  signs  of  defiance, 
e  refuge  in  thepou  ch  of  the  mother,  or,  clinging  to  va- 
la  parts  of  her  body,  hide  their  faces  amidst  her  long 
r. 

'The  general  colour  of  the  Opossum  is  a  whitish  gray. 
)m  the  top  of  the  head  along  the  back  and  upper  part  of 
sides,  the  gray  is  darkest,  and  this  colour  is  produced 
the  intermixture  of  coarse  white  hairs,  upwards  of  three 
[les  long,  with  a  shorter,  closer,  and  softer  hair,  which 
rhite  at  base,  and  black  for  about  half  an  inch  at  tip. 
3  whole  pelage  (fur)  is  of  a  woolly  softMess,  and  the 
J  white  hairs  diver^iij^  considerably,  allow  lYie  \jwi\ 

J36 
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parts  to  be  seen,  so  as  to  give  the  general  gray  colour  al- 
ready mentioned.  On  the  face  the  wool  is  short,  and  of  i 
smoky  white  colour ;  that  on  the  belly  is  of  the  same  char- 
.icter,  but  is  longer  on  the  fore  and  hind  legs ;  the  colov 
IS  nearly  black  from  the  body  to  the  digits,  which  are  naked 
beneath.  The  tail  is  thick  and  black,  for  upwards  of  three 
irxhes  at  base,  and  is  covered  by  small  hexagonal  scalefli 
having  short  rigid  hairs  interspersed  throughout  its  lengtb, 
which  are  but  slightly  perceptible  at  a  little  distance.  The 
Opossum  is  generally  killed  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh  and 
fat.  Its  wool  is  of  considerable  length  and  fineness  da- 
ring- the  winter  season,  and  we  should  suppose,  that  in 
manufactures  it  would  be  equal  to  the  sheep's  wool  whidt 
is  wrought  into  coarse  hats. 

-'  The  Opossum  is  a  nocturnal  and  timid  animal,  depend- 
ing for  his  safety  more  on  cunning  than  strength,    ffii  ' 
motions  are  slow,  and  his  walk,  when  on  the  ground,  eih 
tirely  plantigrade,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  clumsines  ^ 
to  his  movements.  When  on  the  branches  of  trees,  he  mofei  ^ 
with  much  greater  ease,  and  with  perfect  security  fipom  -j 
audden  gusts  of  wind ;  even  were  his  weight  sufficient  to  ^ 
break  the  limb  on  which  he  rests,  there  is  no  danger  of  lui  ^ 
falling  to  the  earth,  unless  when  on  the  lowest  branch,  M  i 
lie  can  certainly  catch,  and  securely  cling,  to  the  smalM^ 
intervening  twigs,  either  with  the  hands  or  the  extremis  i 
of  the  tail.    This  organ  is  always  employed  by  the  animal  i 
while  on  the  smaller  branches  of  trees,  as  if  to  guard  againflt  i 
such  an  occurrence,  and  it  is  very  useful  in  aiding  the  Opos-< 
sum  to  collect  his  food,  by  enabling  him  to  suspend  him- ' 
?elf  from  a  branch  above,  while  rifling  a  bird's  nest  of  itK 
eggs,  or  gathering  fruits. 

'•  The  food  of  the  Opossum  varies  very  much,  accordinfj 
/  n  circumstances.  It  preys  upon  birds,  various  small  qua^^ 
rupeds,  eggs,  and,  no  doubt,  oe^^&VoxAyiY  upon  insectii 
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poultry  yards  are  sometimes  visited,  and  much  havoc 
oitted  by  the  Opossum,  as,  like  the  weasel,  this  animal 
ider  of  cutting  the  throats  and  sucking  the  blood  of  a 
>er  of  individuals,  than  of  satisfying  his  hunger  by  eat- 
he  flesh  of  one.  Among  the  wild  fruits,  the  persim^ 
(Dio9pyras  Virgimana)  is  a  great  favourite,  and  it  is 
rally  after  this  fhiit  is  in  perfection  that  the  Opossum 
lied  by  the  country  people  for  the  market  At  that 
>n  it  is  very  fat,  and  but  little  difference  is  to  be  p^r- 
id  between  this  fat  and  that  of  a  young  pig.  The  fla- 
of  the  flesh  is  compared  to  that  of  a  roasting  pig;  we 
in  several  instances  seen  it  refused  by  dogs  and  cats, 
mgh  the  Opossum  was  in  fine  order,  and  but  recently 

d.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  some  accidental 
imstance,  but  it  was  uniformly  rejected  by  these  ani* 
,  usually  not  very  nice  when  raw  flesh  is  ofiered. 
The  hunting  of  the  Opossum  is  a  favourite  sport  with 
jountry  people,  who  frequently  go  out  with  their  dogs 
ight,  after  the  autumnal  frosts  have  begun,  and  the 
immon  flruit  is  in  its  most  delicious  state.  The  Opos- 
,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  approach  of  his  enemies, 
perfectly  close  to  the  branch,  or  places  himself  snugly 
le  angle  where  two  limbs  separate  from  each  other, 
dogs,  however,  soon  announce  the  fact  of  his  pre- 

e,  by  their  baying,  and  the  hunter,  ascending  the  tree, 
)vers  the  branch  upon  which  the  animal  is  seated,  and 
OS  to  shake  it  with  great  violence,  to  alarm,  and  cause 
to  relax  his  hold.  This  is  soon  effected,  and  the 
sum,  attempting  to  escape  to  another  limb,  is  pursued 
jdiately,  and  the  shaking  is  renewed  with  greater 
nee,  until  at  length  the  terrified  quadruped  allows 
elf  to  drop  to  the  ground,  where  hunters,  or  dogs,  are 
u-ed  to  dispatch  him. 

Jhould  the  hunter,  as  frequently  happens,  be  uiva.c- 
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companied  by  dogs  when  the  Opossum  falls  to  the  gr 
it  does  not  immediately  make  its  escape,  but  steals  s 
and  quietly  to  a  little  distance,  and  then  gathering 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  remains  as  still 
dead.  Should  there  be  any  quantity  of  grass  or  under 
near  the  tree,  this  apparently  simple  artifice  is  frequ 
sufficient  to  secure  the  animal's  escape,  as  it  is  diffici 
moonlight,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  to  distingni 
and  if  the  hunter  has  not  carefully  observed  the  spot  ii 
it  fell,  his  labour  is  often  in  vain.  This  circumst 
however,  is  generally  attended  to,  and  the  Opossun 
rives  but  little  benefit  from  his  instinctive  artifice. 

^  After  remaining  in  this  apparently  lifeless  cone 
for  a  considerable  time,  or  so  long  as  any  noise  indie 
of  danger  can  be  heard,  the  Opossum  slowly  unfolds 
self,  and  creeping  as  closely  as  possible  upon  the  gn 
would  fain  sneak  off  unperceived.  Upon  a  shout,  or 
cry^  in  any  tone,  from  his  persecutor,  he  immediatel 
news  his  deathlike  attitude  and  stillness.  If  then  appr< 
ed,  moved,  or  handled,  he  is  still  seemingly  dead, 
might  deceive  any  one  not  accustomed  to  his  act 
This  feigning  is  repeated  as  frequently  as  opportun 
allowed  him  of  attempting  to  escape,  and  i^  known  so 
to  the  country  folks,  as  to  have  long  since  passed  ii 
proverb :  "  He  is  playing  possum,^^  is  applied  with  | 
readiness  by  them  to  any  one  who  is  thought  to  act  df 
fully,  or  wishes  to  appear  what  he  is  not 

"  The  usual  haunts  of  the  Opossum  are  thick  fix 
and  their  dens  are  generally  in  hollows  of*  decayed  t 
where  they  pass  the  day  asleep,  and  sally  forth,  m 
after  nightfall,  to  seek  food.  They  are  occasionaUy 
out  during  daylight,  especially  when  they  have  young 
of  considerable  size,  too  large  to  be  carried  in  the  m 
nal  pouch.    The  female  tiveiv  o^^t^  ^  >i wj  lingular  tpl 
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ce,  as  she  toils  along  with  twelve  or  sixteen  cubs,  near- 
of  the  size  of  rats,  each  with  a  turn  of  his  tail  around 
3  root  of  the  mother's,  and  clinging  on  her  back  and  sides 
th  paws,  hands,  and  mouth.  This  circumstance  was 
yaght  distinctive  of  another  species,  hence  called  dorsi- 
roj  but  is  equally  true  of  the  common  or  Virginian  Opos- 
m.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  to  see  the 
•ung,  when  the  mother  is  at  rest,  take  refuge  in  the  pouch, 
iience  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  seen  peeping  out,  with 
i  air  of  great  comfort  and  satisfaction.  The  mother  in 
is  condition,  or  at  any  time  in  defence  of  her  young,  will 
ake  battle,  biting  with  much  keenness  and  severity,  for 
hich  her  long  canine  teeth  are  well  suited. 
''If  taken  young,  the  Opossum  is  generally  tamed,  and 
KMHnes  very  fond  of  human  society,  in  a  great  degree  re* 
iinquishes  its  nocturnal  habits,  and  grows  troublesome 
om  its  familiarity.  We  have  had  one  thus  tamed,  which 
oold  follow  the  inmates  of  the  house  with  great  assiduity, 
id  complain  with  a  whining  noise  when  left  alone.  As  it 
tew  older  it  became  mischievous,  from  its  restless  curi- 
lity,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  devising  any 
mtrivance  effectually  to  secure  it  The  same  circum- 
ince  is  frequently  remarked  by  persona  who  have  at- 
mpted  to  detain  them  in  captivity ;  and  of  the  instances 
inch  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  where  even  a  great 
Dmber  were  apparently  well  secured,  they  have  all  in  a 
brt  time  enlarged  themselves,  and  been  no  more  heard 
t  In  some  such  instances  these  animals  have  escaped 
I  the  city,  and  for  a  long  time  have  taken  up  their  quar- 
ts in  cellars,  where  their  presence  has  never  been  sus- 
tted,  as  during  the  day  they  remained  concealed.  In 
8  way  it  is  very  probable  that  many  are  still  living  in 
>  city  of  Philadelphia,  obtaining  a  plentiful  food  by  their 
htly  labours." 
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THE   MARMOSE,   OR    MURINE   OPOSSUM, 

Resembles  in  most  respects  the  latter  species ;  they  are 
natives  of  the  same  climate,  in  the  same  continent,  aal 
are  very  much  alike  by  the  form  of  the  body,  the  cobIw*; 
mation  of  the  feet,  and  the  tail,  a  part  of  which  is  coveni 
with  scales,  the  upper  part  only  being  hairy.    But  the  Mn^  ; 
mose  is  smaller  than  the  common  Opossum,  his  snout  ii , 
still  sharper ;  the  female  has  no  bag  under  the  belly,  altt 
has  only  two  loose  skins  near  the  thighs,  between  wbiefc ; 
the  young  place  themselves  to  stick  to  the  paps.    Whfli^ 
the  young  are  brought  forth,  they  are  not  so  large  as  snaiD, 
beans;  they  then  stick  to  the  paps.    The  brood  of  tha 
Marmose  is  very  numerous ;  we  have  seen  ten  small  Mu* 
moses,  each  sticking  to  a  pap,  and  the  motlier  had  still  four 
more  paps.    It  is  probable  that  these  animals  bring  forth 
a  few  days  after  the  conception.    The  young  are  then  fi»* 
tuses  only,  which  are  not  come  to  the  fourth  part  of  tbeil 
srrowth.  1 


the    CAYOPOLLIJf,   OR   MEXICAN   OPOSSUM, 


1 


Sats  Fernandez,  is  a  small  animal,  a  little  larger  thus 
rat,  very  much  resembling  the  opossum  in  the  snout^ 
ears,  and  the  tail,  which  is  thicker  and  stronger  than 
of  a  rat ;  he  makes  use  of  it  as  we  do  our  handa ;  he 
thin  transparent  ears ;  the  belly,  the  legs,  and  feet 
The  young,  when  they  are  frightened,  embrace  the 

er,  who  lifts  them  up  on  the  liee«.  Thia  a^ecies  has 

found  on  the  mountains  oi'^e^  ^^losii. 
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THE  FLYING  OPOSSUM. 

IIS  animal  is  found  in  New  South  Wales:  its  head  is 
EC  a  squirrel's,  with  ears  large  and  erect,  but  the  fur  is 
ore  delicate,  and  of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  colour,  mixed 
ith  gray,  thb  under  parts  white ;  on  each  hip  is  a  tan 
iloored  spot  The  sailing  membrane  resembles  the  fly- 
ig  sqqirrel's,  but  is  broader  in  proportion ;  on  the  fore  legs 
.  has  five  toes,  with  a  claw  on  each ;  on  the  hind  ones, 
Mir  toes,  and  a  long  thumb,  which  enables  the  animal  to 
ae  it  as  a  hand ;  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  three  out  claws 
f  the  hind  feet  are  not  separated  like  the  others. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

}f  the  Elepha7it^,The  Rhinoceros.., The  Camel  arid  Drome- 
dary„.The  Buffalo^  the  Urus,  the  Bison,  the  Musk  Ox, 
the  Amee,  and  the  Zebu. 

THE  ELEPHANT. 

?HE  human  race  excepted,  the  Elephant  is  the  most  re- 
jfeetable  of  animals.  In  size  he  surpasses  all  other  terres- 
creatures,  and  in  understanding  he  is  inferior  only  to 
Of  all  the  brute  creation,  the  Elephant,  the  dog,  the 
I,  and  the  beaver,  are  most  admirable  for  their  sagacity ; 
the  genius  of  the  dog  is  only  borrowed,  being  instruct- 
by  man  in  almost  every  thing  he  knows ;  the  monkey 
only  the  appearance  of  wisdom,  and  the  beaver  is  only 
lible  with  regard  to  himself,  and  those  of  his  species. 
Elephant  is  superior  to  them  all  three ;  he  unites  all 
most  eminent  qualities.  The  hand  is  the  principal 
of  the  monkey's  dexterity;  the  Elephant  with  his 
^  which  8erye5  bjm  instead  of  arms  and  hands,  >n*\\\\ 
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which  he  can  lifl  up,  and  seize  the  smallest,  aa  well 
lai^est  objects,  cany  them  to  his  mouth,  place  them 
back,  hold  them,  or  throw  them  &t  off,  has  the  aami 
terity  as  the  monkey,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tnt 
ne^a  of  the  dog ;  he  is  like  him  ausceptible  of  gttl 
capable  of  a  strong  attachment;  he  uses  himself  b 
without  relaetance,  and  submits  to  him,  not  so  mu 
force,  as  by  good  treatment ;  he  serves  him  with  xe 
telligence,  and  fidelity ;  in  fine,  the  Elephant,  lil 
beaver,  loves  the  society  of  his  equals,  and  makei 
understand  him.  They  are  often  seen  to  assemble  t> 
er,  disperse,  act  in  concert,  and  if  they  do  not  erect 
ings,  and  do  not  work  in  common,  it  is,  perhaps,  tbr* 
room  only,  and  tranquillity ;  for  men  have  very  am 
multiplied  in  all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Ele 
he  consequently  lives  in  feai-  and  anxiety,  and  is  no 
a  peaceful  possessor  of  a  space  large  and  secure  < 
to  establish  his  habitation  on  a  settled  spot    Ever 


^S^^ 


in  nature  has  his  real  price,  and  reUtivs  valv 
of  both  in  the  Elephant,  we  muat  allow  him 
judguient  of  the  beaver,  the  dexteriQr  of  the 
oentimeQt  of  the  dog,«n&^A^<^^J^'CB»wt^i 
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suliar  advantages  of  strength,  size,  and  longevity.  We 
ist  not  forget  his  arms,  or  his  defence,  with  which  he 
I  pierce  through,  and  conquer  the  lion.  We  must  ob- 
nre,  that  he  shalces  the  ground  at  every  step ;  that  with 
I  trunk  he  roots  up  trees ;  that  with  the  strength  of  his 
%  he  makes  a  breach  in  a  wall ;  that  being  terrible  by 
i  force,  he  is  invincible  by  the  resistance  only  of  his 
ionnous  mass,  and  by  the  thickness  of  the  leather  which 
hn  it ;  that  he  can  carry  on  his  back  a  tower  armed  in 
t^irith  a  number  of  men ;  that  he  alone  moves  machines, 
i  carries  burthens,  which  six  horses  cannot  move.  To 
V  piodigious  strength  he  joins  courage,  prudence,  cool- 
ly and  an  exact  obedience:  he  preserves  moderation 
(  in  his  most  violent  passion ;  he  is  more  constant  than 
etaous  in  love ;  in  anger  he  does  not  forget  his  friend^; 
lever  attacks  any  but  those  who  have  given  him  ofience ; 
lemembers  favours  as  long  as  injuries :  having  no  taste 
Oeshy  and  feeding  chiefly  upon  vegetables,  he  is  not 
irally  an  enemy  to  other  animals;  he  is  beloved  by 
n  all,  since  all  of  them  respect  him,  and  have  no  cause 
ear  him.  For  these  reasons,  men  have  had  at  all  times 
meration  for  this  great,  this  first  of  animals.  The  an- 
its  considered  the  elephant  as  a  prodigy,  a  miracle  of 
ire ;  they  have  much  exaggerated  his  natural  faculties ; 
f  attribute  to  him,  without  hesitation,  not  only  intellec- 

qualities,  but  moral  virtues. 

1  a  wild  state,  the  Elephant  is  neither  bloody  nor  fero- 
iB ;  his  manners  are  social ;  he  seldom  wanders  alone  ; 
^onmionly  walks  in  company,  the  oldest  leads  the  herd, 

next  in  age  drives  them,  and  forms  the  rear;  the 
k||p  and  the  weak  are  in  the  middle.  The  females  car- 
JjtiiiT  young,  and  hold  them  close  with  their  trunks. 
ly  only  observe  this  order,  however,  in  perilous  maich- 
irhen  ihey^ro  to  feed  on  cultivated  lands ;  they  wa\k  oi 
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travel  with  less  precaution  in  forfits  and  solitar 
bat  still  keepings  at  such  a  moderate  distance  fi 
other,  as  to  be  able  to  give  mutual  assistaoce,  ani 
able  warnings  of  danger.  Some,  however,  straj 
remain  behind  the  others ;  none  but  these  are  atb 
hunters,  for  a  small  army  would  be  requisite  to  a 
whole  herd,  and  they  could  not  conquer  withou 
loss  of  men ;  it  is  even  dangerous  to  do  them  the 
jury ;  they  go  straight  to  the  ofifender,and,  notwith 
the  height  of  their  body,  they  walk  so  fiurt  that  d 
ly  overtake  the  lightest  man  in  running ;  they  pii 
through  with  their  tusks,  or  seize  him  with  thei 
throw  him  against.a  stone,  and  tread  him  under  tli 
but  it  is  dbly  when  they  have  been  provoked,  that 
eome  so  ibrious  and  so  implacable.  It  is  sud,  ih 
they  have  been  once  attacked  by  men,  or  hav 
into  a  snare,  they  never  Iforgei  it,  and  seek  forrei 
all  occasions.  As  they  have  an  exquisite  senie  of  i 
perhaps  more  perfect  thaA  any  other  animal,  c 
the  large  extent  of  their  nose,  they  amell  a  man  a 
distance,  and  could  easily  follow  him  by  the  track, 
aiiimals  are  ibnd  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  deep  vallej 
places,  and  marshy  grounds;  they  cannot  subati 
while  without  water,  and  they  make  it  tiiick  as 
befbre  they  drink;  they  often  fill  their  tronkawid 
er  to  convey  it  to  their  mouth,  or  only  to  eodl .  tiu 
and  to  ambse  themselves  in  sprinkling  it  arodn 
they  cannot  snjqport  cold,  and  suflbr  equally  ftoi 
sive  heat,  finr,  to  avoid  the  burning  rays  of  tiie  ai 
penetrate  into  the  thick<  t  forests ;  tbey  also  bat 
in  the  water ;  the  enonm  i  size  of  their  body  is  i 
advantage  to  them  in  swi  ming,  and'tibay  do  not 
<i8ep  in  the  water  as  o  animftia*  H«aid0a,  the  I 
their  tnmk,  which  thenf  erecx^  .  Isnmi^  %ii: 
breathe^  takes  from  them  aXLtbix  ^\MSioBi%^oKs« 
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eir  cpmmon  food  is  roots,  herbs,  leaves,  and  young 
hes ;  they  also  eat  fruit  and  com,  but  they  have  a  dis- 
0  flesh  and  fish.  When  one  of  them  finds  abundant 
re,  he  calls  the  others,  and  invites  them  to  come  and 
^th  him.  As  they  want  a  great  quantity  of  fodder, 
Dften  change  their  place,  and  when  they  find  cultiva- 
nds,  they  make  a  prodigious  waste  ;  their  bodies  be- 
f  an  enormous  weight,  they  destroy  ten  times  more 
their  feet,  than  they  consume  for  their  food,  which 
be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
b  of  grass  daily.  As  they  never  feed  but  in  great 
ers,  they  waste  a  large  territory  in  about  an  hour's 
;  for  this  reason,  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  take 
pains  to  prevent  their  visits,  and  to  drive  them  away, 
Iking  a  great  noise,  and  great  fires ;  notwithstanding 
precautions,  however,  the  Elephants  often  take  po»- 
•n  of  them,  drive  away  the  cattle  and  men,  and  some- 
pull  down  their  cottages.    It  is  difficult  to  frighten 

as  they  are  little  susceptible  of  fear ;  nothing  can 
lem  but  fireworks,  and  crackers  thrown  amongst  then^ 
dden  efibct  of  which,  often  repeated,  forces  them 
imes  to  turn  back.  It  is  very  difficult  to  part  them, 
jy  commonly  attack  their  enemies  all  together,  pro- 
inconcerned,  or  turn  back. 

female  Elephant  goes  two  years  with  young ;  when 
in  that  condition  the  male  never  conjoins  with  her. 
only  bring  forth  a  young  one,  which  has  teeth  as 
3  brought  forth ;  he  is  then  larger  than  a  boar ;  yet 
ks  are  not  visible,  they  appear  soon  after,  and  at  six 
)  old  are  some  inches  in  lengtli ;  at  that  age,  the 
jat  is  larger  than  an  ox,  and  the  tusks  continue  to 
le  till  he  is  advanced  in  years. 

very  easy  to  tame  the  Elephant.    As  he  is  the 
jet  and  most  rational  of  animals,  he  is  moTe  Beivic^- 
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able  than  any  of  them ;  but  he  was  formerly  smsposed  to 
feel  his  servile  condition,  and  never  to  couple  iii  adomes-j 
tic  state.    This,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  an  erron^j 
ous  opinion. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  domestic  Elephant  but  has 
wild  before ;  and  the  manner  of  taking,  taming,  and  bi 
ing  them  into  submission,  deserves  particular  attei 
In  the  middle  of  forests,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
which  they  frequent,  a  large  space  is  chosen,  and  ei 
cled  with  palisadoes;  the  strongest  trees  of  the 
serve  instead  of  stakes,  to  which  cross  pieces  of  1 
are  fastened,  which  support  the  other  stakes ;  a  man 
easily  pass  through  this  palisado ;  there  is  another 
opening,  through  which  the  Elephant  may  go  in,  wA 
trap  hanging  over  it,  or  a  gate  which  is  shut  behind 
to  bring  him  to  that  enclosure,  he  must  be  enticed  \if\ 
tame  female,  ready  to  take  the  male ;  and  when  herlc 
thinks  she  is  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  obliges  heil 
indicate  by  her  cries  the  condition  she  is  in;  the 
male  answers  immediately,  and  begins  his  march  to 
her ;  she  repeats  her  call  now  and  then,  and  arrives 
to  the  first  enclosure,  where  the  male,  following  her 
enters  through  the  same  gate.  As  soon  as  he  pei 
himself  shut  up,  his  ardour  vanishes,  and  when  he 
ers  the  hunters,  he  becomes  furious ;  they  throw  at  I 
ropes  with  a  running  knot  to  stop  him;  they  fetter 
legs  and  his  trunk,  they  bring  two  or  three  tame  Elepl 
led  by  dexterous  men,  and  try  to  tie  theth  with  the 
Elephant,  and  at  last,  by  dint  of  dexterity,  strength^l 
and  caresses,  they  succeed  in  taming  him  in  a  few 

The  Elephant,  once  tamed,  becomes  the  most 
and  the  most  submissive  of  all  animals:  he  conceives  i 
affection  for  his  leader,  he  caresses  him,  and  seenif 
guess  whatever  can  pleaae'bim-^  in  a  little  time  he 
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inds  the  signs,  and  even  the  expression  of  sounds ; 
stinguishes  the  tone  of  command,  that  of  anger  or 
nature,  and  acts  accordingly :  he  never  mistakes  the 
I  of  his  master ;  he  receives  his  orders  with  atten- 
executes  them  with  prudence  and  eagerness,  without 
ntation ;  for  his  motions  are  always  measured,  and 
laracter  seems  to  participate  of  the  gravity  of  his 
;   he  is  easily  taught  to  bend  the  knee  to  assist 

who  will  ride  on  his  back ;  he  caresses  his  friends 
his  trunk,  and  salutes  with  it  the  persons  he  is  di- 
i  to  take  notice  of:  he  makes  use  of  it  to  lift  bur- 

and  helps  to  load  himself;  he  has  no  aversion  to 

clothed,  and  seems  to  delight  in  a  golden  har- 
or  magnificent  trappings ;  he  is  easily  put  to  the  tra- 
f  carts,  and  draws  ships  upon  occasion ;  he  draws 
y,  without  stopping,  or  any  marks  of  dislike,  provided 
not  insulted  by  unseasonable  correction,  and  provi- 
lis  driver  seems  to  be  thankful  for  the  spontaneous 
ion  of  his  strength.    His  leader  is  mounted  on  his 

and  makes  use  of  an  iron  rod  crooked  at  the  end, 
trhich  he  strikes  him  gently  on  the  head  to  make  him 
or  increase  his  pace ;  but  often  a  word  is  sufficient, 
ially  if  he  has  had  time  to  make  himself  well  acquaint- 
th  his  leader,  and  has  a  confidence  in  him ;  his  attach- 
is  sometimes  so  strong  and  so  lasting,  and  his  affec- 
0  great,  that  commonly  he  refutes  to  serve  under  any 

person,  and  he  is  known  to  have  died  of  grief  for 
r  in  anger  killed  his  governor. 
>  species  of  the  Elephant  is  numerous,  though  they 
R>rth  but  one  young  once  in  two  or  three  years ;  the 
r  the  life  of  animals  is,  the  more  they  multiply :  in 
ephant,  the  length  of  his  life  compensates  the  small 
*T ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  has  been  affirmed,  that  he 
wo  hunjiired  years,  and  that  he  begets  when  he  \a  oiv^ 
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hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  each  couple  bring 
forty  young  in  that  space  of  time :  besides,  having  i 
to  fear  from  other  animals,  and  little  even  fimn  me 
take  them  with  great  difficulty,  the  species  has  ] 
creased,  and  is  generally  dispersed  in  all  the  sc 
parts  of  Afidca  and  Asia. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Indians  made  use  < 
phants  in  war.  Amongst  those  nations  unacquaint 
the  European  military  discipline,  they  were  the  bei 
of  their  armies ;  and  as  long  as  battles  were  deci 
mere  weapons,  they  commonly  vanquished :  yet  ^ 
in  history,  .that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  then 
soon  to  those  monsters  of  war ;  they  opened  their  r 
let  them  go  through ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  woun 
but  threw  all  their  darts  against  their  leaders,  whi 
forced  to  surrender,  and  to  calm  the  Elephants  wh* 
arated  from  their  troops ;  and  now  that  fire  is  becoi 
element  of  war,  and  the  principal  instrument  of  dei 
Elephants^  who  are  afraid  of  the  nois^  and  the  fire 
artillery,  would  be  rather  an  incumbrance  in  batti 
more  dangerous  than  usefiiL 

In  those  regions,  however,  where  our  cannons  an 
dering  arts  are  yet  scarcely  known,  they  fight  stil 
Elephants.  At  Cochin,  and  in  parts  of  Malabar,  t 
not  make  use  of  horses,  and  all  those  who  do  not  fij 
foot  are  mounted  upo%Elephants.  In  Tonquin,  Si 
Pegu,  the  king,  and  all  the  grandees,  never  ride  b« 
Elephants :  on  festival  days  they  are  preceded  and : 
ed  by  a  great  number  of  these  animals  ricUy  capaii 
and  covered  with  the  richest  stufSi.  On  compoB 
relations  of  travellers  and  historians,  it  q»pean  tl 
Elephants  ace  more  numerous  in  Afirkaten  in  Aflh 
aieithere  also  less  mistrustful,  not  so  wjldy  tod,  m  J 
knew  the  unskilfulnesa  and  the  little    over  of  th 
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irhom  they  have  to  deal  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
every  day  without  fear  to  their  habitations, 
e  following  extracts  are  furnished  by  Major  Denham. 
Vhile  I  was  thus  employed,  Maramy  came  galloping 
lying  that  he  had  found  three  very  large  Elephants, 
ng  to  the  south-east  close  to  the  water ;  when  he 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  them,  all  the  persons 
ot,  and  my  servant  on  a  mule,  were  ordered  to  halt, 
5  four  of  us,  who  were  mounted,  rode  up  to  these  stu- 
ous  animals. 

'he  Shiekh's  people  began  screeching  violently ;  and 
ugh,  at  first,  the  Elephants  appeared  to  treat  our  ap- 
;h  with  contempt,  yet  they  soon  moved  off,  erecting 
ears,  and  giving  a  roar  that  shook  the  ground  under  us. 
was  an  immense  fellow,  I  should  suppose  sixteen  feet 
;  the  other  two  were  females,  and  moved  away  rather 
:ly,  while  the  male  kept  in  the  rear,  as  if  to  guard  their 
it.  We  wheeled  swiftly  round  him ;  and  Maramy  cast- 
,  spear  at  him,  which  struck  him  just  under  the  tail, 
leemed  to  give  him  about  as  much  pain  as  when  we 

our  finger  with  a  pin ;  the  huge  beast  threw  up  his 
«cis  in  the  air  with  a  loud  roar,  and  from  it  cast  such 
ume  of  sand^  that,  unprepared  as  I  was  for  such  an 
t,  nearly  blinded  me.  The  Elephant  wiU  sometimes 
upon  a  man  and  horse,  and  after  choking  them  with 

will  destroy  them  in  an  instant. 
Vs  we  had  cut  him  off  fi'om  following  his  companions, 
ok  the  direction  leading  to  where  we  had  left,  the 

and  the  footmen ;  they  quickly  fled  in  all  directions, 
ny  man  Columbus  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  did  not 
he  better  of  it  for  the  whole  day.  We  pressed  the 
hant  now  very  close,  riding  before,  behind,  and  on 
side  of  him ;  and  his  look  sometimes,  as  he  turned  his 
,  had  the  effect  of  instantly  checking  the  speed  o^  rcvj 
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horse ;  his  pace  never  exceeded  a  clumsy  rolling  walk, 
but  was  sufficient  to  keep  our  horses  in  a  short  gallop.  I 
gave  him  a  ball  from  each  barrel  of  my  gun,  at  about  fifty 
yards  distance  ;  but  the  first  which  struck  him  on  the  body, 
failed  in  making  the  least  impression.  After  giving  him 
another  spear,  wliich  flew  off  his  tough  hide  without  ei> 
citing  the  least  sensation,  we  left  him  to  his  fate. 

"  News  was  soon  brought  us  that  eight  Elephants  weM 
at  no  great  distance,  and  coming  towards  us ;  it  wu 
thought  prudent  to  chase  t?iem  away,  and  we  all  mounted 
for  that  purpose.  They  appeared  unwilling  to  go^and  did 
not  even  turn  tlieir  backs  till  we  were  quite  close,  and  hid 
thrown  several  spears  at  them ;  the  flashes  from  the  pa 
of  the  gun  however  seemed  to  alarm  them  more  thannf 
thing;  they  retreated  very  majestically,  first  throwinf 
out  as  before  a  quantity  of  sand.  A  number  of  the  bixdl 
here  called  iuda,  were  perched  upon  the  backs  of  the  Ele- 
phants ;  these  resemble  a  thrush  in  shape  and  note,  ai 
were  represented  to  me,  as  being  extremely  useful  to  thi 
Elephant  in  picking  off  the  vermin  from  those  parts  which 
it  is  not  in  his  power  to  reach." 

THE  ASIATIC  ELEPHANT. 

In  general,  the  Elephants  of  Asia  are  of  a  larger  size, 
superior  in  strength  to  those  of  Africa ;  in  particular, 
of  Ceylon,  who  exceed  in  courage  and  sagacity  all  the 
of  Asia :  probably  they  owe  these  qualifications  to 
education,  more  improved  in  Ceylon  than  any  where 
They  differ  also  in  other  particulars,  so  as  to  coi 
them  a  different  species.    "  His  head  (says  Mr.  Bei 
is  more  oblong,  and  his  forehead  presents  in  the  centni 
deep  concavity  between  two  lateral  and  rounded 
tions ;  that  of  the  African  being  round  and  convex  in 
its  parts.    The  teeth  of  the  former  are  composed  of 


ticsl  luniiw  of  equal  breadth,  while  thoie  of  the 
n  rhomboidal  or  lozenge-ahaped  diriaioiu.    The 


e  Asiatic  are  also  smalleT,  and  descend  no  lower 
keck,  and  he  exhibits  four  distinct  toea  on  hie 
:  the  African,  on  the  contrary,  is  furnished  with 
lUdt  greatei  size,  descending  to  his  legs,  aod  no 
1  three  toes  are  visible  on  his  posterior  extremi- 
le  individual  which  is  the  subject  of  the  wood 
ieved  to  be  little  more  than  three  years  old. 

lephsjits  of  the  Indies  easily  carry  burdens  of 
bur  thousand  weight ;  the  smallest,  that  is,  those 
,  lift  up  freely  with  their  trunks  burdens  of  two 
pounds  weight,  and  place  them  on  their  shool- 
y  tsJce  in  this  trunk  a  great  quantiqr  of  water, 
y  throw  out  Bround  them  at  seven  or  eight  feet 
they  can  cuity  burdens  of  more  than  a  thousand 
on  their  tusks;  with  theirtninktheybieok^TBlx- 
i2 
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dies  of  trees,  and  with  their  tusks  they  root  out  the  trees. 
Offe  may  judge  of  their  strength  by  their  agility,  conside^ 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  bulk  of  their  body;  they  wtlkM 
fast  as  a  small  horse  on  the  trot,  and  when  they  ran,  thf^ 
can  keep  up  with  a  horse  on  full  gallop,  which  sddoi 
happens  in  their  wild  state,  except  when  they  are  provokei 
by  anger,  or  frightened.  The  tame  Elephants  travel  eas* 
ly,  and  without  fatigue,  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  a  d^; 
and  when  they  are  hurried,  they  may  travel  thirty-five  cr 
forty  leagues.  They  are  heard  at  a  great  distance^  ui 
may  be  followed  very  near  on  the  track,  for  the  tncei 
which  they  leave  on  the  ground  are  not  equivocal ;  ui 
on  the  ground  where  the  steps  of  their  feet  are  noAd 
they  are  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

When  the  Elephant  is  taken  care  of,  he  lives  a  kog 
while  even  in  captivity.  Some  authors  have  written,  tM 
he  lives  four  or  five  hundred  years ;  others,  two  or  tlu* 
hundred ;  and  the  most  credible,  one  hundred  and  twentji 
thirty,  and  even  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Whatef* 
care,  however,  is  taken  of  the  Elephant,  he  does  not  li* 
long  in  temperate  countries,  and  still  less  in  cold  climattt 
The  Elephant  which  tlie  king  of  Portugal  sent  to  LoJ 
XIV.  in  166t^,  and  which  was  then  but  four  years  old,  dill 
in  his  seventeenth,  in  January,  1C81,  and  lived  only  thf* 
teen  years  in  the  menagerie  of  Versailles,  where  he  *• 
treated  with  care  and  tenderness,  and  fed  with  profiisioBS 
he  had  every  day  four  pounds  of  bread,  twelve  pints  4 
wine,  two  buckets  of  porridge,  with  four  or  five  ponnds 
bread,  two  buckets  of  rice  boiled  in  water,  without  recki 
ing  what  was  given  to  him  by  visiters :  he  had^  b 
every  day  one  sheaf  of  com  to  amuse  himself;  for, 
he  had  eaten  the  com  cars,  he  made  a  kind  of  whip 
straw,  and  used  it  to  drive  away  the  flies ;  he  delighted  ii' 
breaking  the  straw  in  Emal\  bits,  which  he  did  witii  grei^ 
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erity  with  his  trunk ;  and,  as  he  was  led  to  walk  daily, 
lucked  the  grass  and  eat  it 

!ie  common  colour  of  the  Elephant  is  ash-gray,  or 
dsh.  The  white  are  extremely  scarce ;  some  have 
L  seen  at  different  times  in  the  Indies,  where  also  some 
found  of  a  reddish  colour. 

he  Elephant  has  very  small  eyes,  comparatively  with 
mormous  size,  hut  they  are  sensible  and  lively ;  and 
t  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  animals,  is  their 
letic,  sentimental  expression.  He  seems  to  reflect,  to 
k,  and  to  deliberate ;  and  never  acts  till  he  has  ex- 
led  and  observed  several  times,  without  passion  or  pre- 
tation,  the  signs  which  he  is  to  obey.  Dogs,  the  eyes 
rhich  have  much  expression,  are  animals  too  lively  to 
inguish  their  successive  sensations ;  but  as  the  Ele- 
Qt  is  naturally  grave  and  sedate,  one  may  read  in  his 
3  the  order  and  outward  appearance  of  his  interior 
Jtions. 

[e  has  a  quick  hearing,  and  this  organ  is  outwardly  like 
of  smelling,  more  marked  in  the  Elephant  than  in  any 
ar  animal ;  his  ears  are  very  large,  even  in  proportion 
is  body ;  they  are  flat,  and  close  to  the  head,  like  those 
.  man  ;  they  commonly  hang  down,  but  he  raises  them 
and  moves  them  with  great  facility ;  he  makes  use  of 
Q  to  wipe  his  eyes,  and  to  cover  them  against  the  in- 
ireniency  of  dust  and  flies.  He  delights  in  the  sound 
Qstruments,  and  seems  to  like 'music:  he  soon  learns 
3at  time,  and  to  move  accordingly :  he  seems  animated 
he  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  sound  of  trumpets: 
as  an  exquisite  smell,  and  is  passionately  fond  of  per- 
iB  of  all  sorts,  and  of  fragrant  flowers ;  he  selects  them 
after  another,  and  makes  nosegays,  which  he  smells 
eagerness,  and  then  carries  them  to  his  mouth  as  if 
extended  to  taste  them,  ' 
i3 
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lis  sense  of  feeling  centres  in  his  trunk ;  but  it ; 

icate  and  as  distinct  in  that  sort  of  hand  as  in  tb 

ji :  this  trunk,  composed  of  membranes,  nerves, 

iscles,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  capable  of 

an,  and  an  organ  of  sense ;  the  animal  can  not 

love  and  bend  it,  but  he  can  shorten,  lengthen,  and. 

t  all  ways.    The  extremity  of  this  trunk  terminate 

an  edge,  which  projects  above  like  a  finger:  it  is 

this  sort  of  finger  that  the  Elephant  does  whaterer  i 

with  ours ;  he  picks  up  from  the  ground  the  smallest  p 

of  money ;  he  gathers  nuts  and  flowers,  choosing  I 

one  after  another;  he  unties  knots,  opens  and  i 

doors,  turning  the  keys,  and  bolts  them;  he  lean 

draw  regular  characters  with  an  instrument  as  smil 

a  pen. 

Although  the  Elephant  has  a  more  retentive  men 
and  more  intelligence  than  any  other  animal,  he  has 
brain  smaller  than  most  of  them :  he  is,  at  the  same ' 
a  miracle  of  intelligence  and  a  monster  of  matter ;  h' 
dy  is  very  thick, without  any  suppleness ;  the  neckv 
and  very  stiff;  the  head  small  and  deformed ;  the 
an  excessive  diameter;  and  the  nose  is  of  a  sti' 
disproportionate  length ;  the  eyes  are  too  small, 
as  the  mouth ;  his  legs  are  like  massive  pillars, 
and  stiff;  the  feet  so  short  and  so  small,  that  he 
have  none ;  the  skin  is  hard,  thick,  and  callous, 
deformities  are  remarkable,  as  all  of  them  are  e 
large ;  and  they  are  more  disagreeable  to  t' 
most  of  these  deformities  have  no  other  exa* 
creation ;  no  other  animal  having  either  the  he 
the  nose,  the  ears,  or  the  tusks,  made  or  plac 
of  the  Elephant. 

The  Elephant  is  yet  singular  in  the  confor 
feet  and  the  texture  of  t\ie  bVXil  "^^  ^  ho 
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)  Qftfaer  qmtdnipeds ;  his  skin  is  bare ;  toiiie  IniitleB 
at  of  the  oliopB;  they  are  very  thin  OA  the  body, 
icker   on  the  eyelids,  on  the  hack  part  of  the 
ritMn  tiie  ears,  the  thighs,  and  the  legs.    T^  epi* 
)  or  outside  skin,  hard  and  caUons,  has  two  sorts  of 
SB,  some  hollow,  others  prominent    In  man,  and 
uumahi,  the  epidermis  'sticks  every  where  close  to 
in.    In  the  £li)>hant,  it  is  only  fturtened  by  some 
like  two  quilted  stuffii  one  above  the  other.    This 
Qiis  is  nataraUy  dry,  and  soon  acquires  three  or  foxa 
f  thickness,  by  the  crusts  which  are  generated  one 
the  other  drying  up.    It  is  this  thickness  of  the  epi* 
which  produces  the  dephanUtuii^  or  dry  leprosy, 
ch  man,  whose  skin  is  bare,  like  that  of  the  Ele* 
is  sometimes  subject    This  distemper  is  very  com- 
3  Elephants ;  and,  to  prevent  it,  the  Indians  take 
)  rub  them  oilen  with  oil,  and  to  preserve  the  skin 
by  frequent  bathing.    It  is  rather  tender  where  it 
callous ;  and  the  Elephant  is  so  fearful  of  the  sting 
flies,  that  he  not  only  employs  his  natural  motions, 
«n  the  resources  of  his  intelligence,  to  get  rid  of 
he  makes  use  of  his  tail,  of  his  .ears,  of  his  trunk, 
ke  them ;  he  contracts  his  skin  wherever  he  can, 
^ueezes  them  to  death  betwixt  his  wrinkles.    He 
t  his  skin  by  rubbing  it  with  pumice  stones,  and  af* 
rds  pours  on  it  perfumed  oil  and  colours.    The  con- 
tion  of  the  feet  and  legs  is  also  singular,  and  dif- 
in  the  Elephant  from  that  of  other  animals ;  the 
egs  seem  to  be  higher  than  those  behind,  yet  the 
egs  are  the  longest ;  they  are  not  bent  like  the  hind 
»f  a  horse  or  an  ox,  the  thighs  of  which  seem  to  be 
)  same  piece  with  the  buttocks ;  their  knee  is  very 
he  belly,  and  the  foot  so  high  and  so  long,  that  it 
I  to  make  a  great  part  of  the  leg.    In  the  Elep'iaAxvV 
j4 
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on  the  contrary,  this  part  is  very  short,  and  touches  the 
ground ;  he  has  the  knee,  like  man,  in  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  not  near  the  belly.  This  foot,  so  short  and  so  small, 
is  divided  into  five  toes,  which  are  all  covered  with  a  skin, 
none  appeiu*ing  outwardly ;  one  sees  only  a  sort  of  daws, 
the  number  of  which  varies,  though  that  of  the  toes  ii 
constant ;  for  he  has  always  five  to  each  foot,  and  com- 
monly also  five  claws ;  but  sometimes  he  has  no  nMxe 
than  four,  or  even  three ;  and,  in  this  case,  they  do  not  C(V* 
respond  exactly  with  the  extremity  of  the  fingers. 

The  ears  of  the  Elephant  are  very  long ;  his  tail  is  not 
longer  than  the  ear  ;  it  is  commonly  near  three  feet  ia 
length ;  it  is  rather  thin,  sharp,  and  garnished  at  the  ex- 
tremity with  a  tuft  of  large,  black,  shining,  and  solid 
bristles,  which  are  as  large  and  as  strong  as  wire ;  and  t 
man  cannot  break  them  with  his  hands,  as  they  are  elastic 
and  pliant.  This  tuft  of  hair  is  an  ornament  which  titf 
Negro  women  are  particularly  fond  of;  and  they  attribriB 
to  it  some  particular  virtue,  according  to  their  superstidoM 
notions ;  an  Elephant's  tail  is  sometimes  sold  for  two  (f 
three  slaves ;  and  the  Negroes  often  hazard  their  lives  H I 
cut  and  snatch  it  from  the  living  animal. 

The  largest  Elephants  of  the  Indies,  and  the  easten 
coasts  of  Africa,  are  fourteen  feet  high ;  the  smalleil*  J 
which  are  found  in  Senegal,  and  in  the  other  western  potl] 
of  Africa,  are  not  above  ten  or  eleven  feet;  and  thorn 
which  have  been  brought  young  into  Europe,  were  not  »1 
high.  That  at  the  menagerie  at  Versailles,  which  caoij 
from  Congo,  was  but  seven  feet  and  a  half  high  in  Ml 
seventeenth  year.  During  thirteen  years  that  he  lived  ii  i 
France,  he  did  not  grow  above  a  foot ;  so  that  at  the  ige  ! 
of  four,  when  he  was  sent,  he  was  only  six  feet  and  a  halt  I 
high. 

In  order  to  give  a  completi^  \<3l<^^  o^  the  nature  and  intelr 
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gence  of  this  singular  animal,  we  shall  insert  here  some 
articulars  communicated  by  the  Marquis  of  Montmirail* 
lie  Indians  make  use  of  the  JSlephant  to  carry  artillery 
ver  mountains ;  and  it  is  then  that  he  gives  the  greatest 
roofs  of  his  intelligence.  He  acts  in  the  following  man- 
ler : — When  the  oxen,  yoked  two  and  two,  endeavour  to 
liaw  up  the  mountain  the  piece  of  artillery,  the  Elephant 
Hishes  the  breech  of  the  gun  with  his  forehead ;  and  at 
lyeij  effort  that  he  makes,  he  supports  the  carriage  with 
tiis  knee,  which  he  places  near  the  wheel ;  and  it  seems 
IS  if  he  understands  what  is  said  to  him.  When  his  lead- 
er employs  him  in  some  hard  labour,  he  explains  what  is 
bis  work,  and  the  reasons  which  ought  to  engage  him  to 
)bey.  If  the  Elephant  shows  an  aversion  to  comply,  the 
^omac  (so  his  leader  is  called)  promises  to  give  hitn  arrack, 
>r  something  he  likes ;  then  the  animal  agrees  to  every 
hing  proposed ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  forfeit  his  word ; 
lore  than  one  comae  has  been  the  victim  of  his  deception, 
in  instance  of  this  happened  in  the  Deccan,  which  deserves 
>  be  recorded ;  and,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  it 
exactly  true.  An  Elephant  had  been  revenged  of  his 
)mac  by  killing  him.  His  wife,  witness  of  this  catastro- 
le,  took  her  two  children  and  threw  them  to  the  feet  of 
le  animal,  still  furious ;  telling  him.  Since  thm  hast  killed 
y  hiLshand,  take  also  my  life,  and  that  of  my  children, 
he  Elephant  stopped  short,  grew  calm,  and,  as  if  he  had 
3en  moved  with  regret  and  compassion,  took  with  his 
imk  the  largest  of  the  two  children,  placed  it  on  his  neck, 
iopted  him  for  his  comae,  and  would  have  no  other 
ader. 

If  the  Elephant  is  vindictive,  he  is  no  less  grateful.  A 
Idier  of  Pondicherry,  who  commonly  carried  to  one  of 
ese  animals  a  certain  measure  of  arrack  every  time  that 
f  received  his  pay,  having  one  day  drank  more  tiift.iv.  cokv- 

j5 
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mon,  and  seeing  himself  pursued  by  the  guard,  who  threat- 
ened to  conduct  him  to  prison,  took  refuge  under  the  Ele- 
phant, and  slept  there.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  guard  tt- 
tempted  to  draw  him  out  from  this  asylum ;  the  Elephant 
defended  him  with  his  trunk.  The  next  day  the  soldier, 
become  sober,  was  struck  with  terror  to  lie  under  an  ani- 
mal of  this  enormous  bulk.  The  Elephant,  who,  no  doubt, 
perceived  his  consternation,  caressed  him  with  his  tnin^ 
to  remove  his  fears,  and  made  him  understand  that  he  mi^ 
depart  freely. 

The  Elephant  falls  sometimes  into  a  sort  of  a  firemy, 
which  deprives  him  of  his  tractableness,  and  makes  hia 
extremely  formidable.     This  commonly  happens  in  the 
Spring  season.    He  is  commonly  killed  on  the  first  symp* 
toms  of  -madness,  for  fear  of  mischief.    Sometimes  he  ii 
tied  with  heavy  chains,  in  hopes  that  he  will  come  to  bin* 
self;  but  when  he  is  in  his  natural  state,  thq  most  acvlt 
pains  cannot  engage  him  to  do  any  harm  to  persons  wte 
have  not  offended  him.    An  Elephant,  furious  with  tki 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle  at  Hambonr,  ni 
through  the  fields,  and  cried  out  in  the  most  hideous  mO* 
ner.    A  soldier,  who,  notwithstanding  the  warning  of  Ui 
companions,  could  not  fly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  wouai* 
ed,  remained  in  his  way ;  the  Elephant  was  afraid  li, 
trample  him  under  his  feet,  took  him  with,  hu  tnA 
placed  him  gently  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  co: 
his  march.    The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sdi 
have  also  communicated  to  us  some  facts  which  they 
learned  from  those  who  governed  the  EUephant  at 
menagerie  of  Versailles ;  and  these  facts  seem  to 
a  place. 

<<The  Elephant  seemed  to  discern  when  any 
made  a  fool  of  him ;  and  he  remembered  the  aflSront  to 
revenged  of  it  the  iiBt  op^o^^^^*   Having  been 
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in,  who  feigned  to  throw  something  into  his  mouth, 
:k  him  with  his  trunk,  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs ; 
jds  he  trampled  him  under  his  feet,  and  broke  one 
egs ;  and  having  kneeled  down,  he  tried  to  thrust 
cs  into  the  man's  belly,  which,  however,  went  into 
)und  on  both  sides  of  the  thigh,  which  was  not 
3d.  He  bruised  another  man,  by  squeezing  him 
the  wall,  for  a  similar  mockery.  A  painter  was 
s  to  draw  him  in  an  extraordinary  attitude,  which 
keep  his  trunk  erect,  and  the  mouth  open.  The 
of  the  painter,  to  make  him  remain  in  that  attitude, 
ruits  into  his  mouth ;  but  afterwards  he  deceived  him, 
)rovoked  his  indignation ;  and,  as  if  he  had  known, 
3  cause  of  this  deception  was  the  painter's  desire 
ng  him  drawn,  he  was  revenged  on  his  master,  by 
\g  with  his  trunk  a  great  quantity  of  water,  which 
the  paper  intended  for  his  design." 
nade  less  use  of  his  strength  than  of  his  dexterity, 
teas  such,  that  he  untied,  with  great  facility,  a  double 
string  which  fastened  his  leg,  with  his  mouth  unty- 
rom  the  buckle's  tong,  and  after  this  buckle  had  a 
tring  twisted  around  it,  with  divers  knots,  he  untied 
11,  without  breaking  any  thing.  One  night,  that  he 
IS  disentangled  himself  from  his  leather  strings,  he 
)pen,  so  dexterously,  the  door  of  his  lodge,  that  his 
iOr  was  not  waked  by  the  noise.  He  went  thence 
vers  yards  of  the  menagerie,  breaking  open  doors 
ere  shut,  and  pulling'  down  the  stone  work,  when 
ssage  was  too  narrow  for  him;  and  thus  he  went 
e  lodges  of  other  animals,  terrifying  them  to  such  a 
t,  that  they  ran  away  to  hide  themselves  in  the  most 
J  part  of  the  park.  In  fine,  to  omit  nothing  of  what 
intribute  to  make  all  the  natural  faculties  of  this  ani- 
jrfectly  known^  as  well  as  his  acquired  knowledge^ 
i6 
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we  shall  add  some  facts,  extracted  from  the  most  credible 
authors. 

Of  five  Elephants  (says  Tavernier),  which  hunters  had 
taken,  three  escaped,  although  their  hodies  and  their  legs 
were  fastened  with  chains  and  ropes.  These  men  told  us 
a  very  surprising  circumstance,  if  we  can  believe  it,  which 
is,  that  when  once  these  Elephants  have  been  caught,  and 
eluded  the  snares  of  their  adversaries,  if  they  are  compelled 
to  go  into  the  woods,  they  are  mistrustful,  and  break  witb 
their  trunk  a  large  branch,  with  which  they  sound  the 
ground  before  they  put  their  foot  upon  it,  to  discover  if 
there  are  any  holes  on  their  passage,  not  to  be  caught  a 
second  time ;  which  made  the  hunters,  who  related  tliii 
singularity,  despair  of  catching  again  the  three  Elephant! 
who  had  escaped.  We  saw  the  other  two  which  they  hid 
caught;  each  of  them  was  betwixt  two  tame  Elephants; 
and  around  the  wild  Elephants  were  six  men,  holdnf 
spears.  They  spoke  to  these  animals  in  presenting  thea 
something  to  eat,  and  telling  them,  in  their  language, 
Take  this  and  eat  it.  They  had  small  bundles  of  hay,  bits 
of  black  sugar,  or  rice  boiled  in  water,  with  pepper.  Whci 
the  wild  Elephant  refused  to  do  what  he  was  ordered, 
the  men  commanded  the  tame  Elephants  to  beat  hio, 
which  they  did  immediately ;  one  striking  his  forehed^ 
with  his ;  and  when  he  seemed  to  aim  at  revenge  agaioit 
his  aggressor,  another  struck  him ;  so  that  the  poor  wil^ 
Elephant  perceived  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey. 

I  have  observed  several  times  (says  Edward  Tenyj^tiBt 
the  Elephant  does  many  things  which  are  rather  an  iafr- 
cation  of  human  reasoning,  than  a  simple,  natural  initilNt 
He  does  whatever  his  master  commands  him.  If  he  or- 
ders him  to  frighten  any  person,  he  advances  towards  hiA 
with  the  same  fury  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to  pieces ;  9sA] 
when  he  comes  near  him,  lie  atops  short,  without  doiig 


and  they  have  a  bath,  which  they  enjoy  wUK  itiii- 
■}jghtin  wan 
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It  JH  an  error  of  some  wcitera  who  stnte  that  the  Inrge 
cavity  of  the  head  is  a  reservoir  for  the  liquid  which  tis) 
Etephant  takes  in  hie  trunk; — it  is  held  in  hia  trunk  by  Ac 
action  of  his  breath,  but  no  pirt  can  paas  beyond  the  sud- 
den carve  of  the  channels  into  the  nostrils  themeelvM, 
Bjid  thence  into  the  head.    When  the  Elephant  ejects  ihe 


water  from  the  trunk  to  the  mouth,  a  gurgling  sound  i» 
produced  by  the  pasaage  of  the  ait;  the  lipa  are  molioll- 
leas. 

Warron  Hastings,  the  governor  general  of  India,^' 
eessed  an  Elephiint  which  had  been  ten  years  abaeiAlIt 
the  rule  of  man.  His  keeper  being  diemissed,  he  wuie> 
ftactory  to  all  others  who  ttttemjited  to  controul  him;  ami 
at  length  escaped  to  the  wiiHiwd.    A.ftettiieionginteml 


re  «»Bti«^  to  old  keeper  fecog»i»d  him  in  . 
1,  «Bd  he  hBUntly  ■nbniitted  hinnolf  to  iim. 


tiros  of  fewWa  tote  wi/rf  jETephaiite  Tiy  mMM  ot 
r«^  wA* ««  directed  ft,  the  .pot  wh«  tt  Ete- 
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phant  is  feeding.  These  join  him,  and  when  in  their  com- 
pany, he  will  suffer  himself  to  be  tied  by  his  legs  to 
strong  trees  by  the  hunters,  who  slily  creep  under  his  belly. 
When  the  females  quit  him,  he  discovers  his  condition  and 
becomes  furious,  throwing  himself  down,  and  thrusting  his 
tusks  into  the  ground.  If  he  break  the  cables,  and  escape 
into  the  forest,  the  hunters  dare  not  pursue  him;  but  if  he 
is  adequately  bound,  he  soon  becomes  exhausted  with  his 
own  rage,  and  submits  to  be  conducted  by  his  treacheroos 
friends  to  an  appointed  station,  where  he  is  soon  tamed. 

The  Elephant,  like  all  other  animals,  is  sometimea  mde 
unruly  by  injudicious  punishment.  In  the  progress  of  tbe 
embassy  from  the  Vizier  of  Oude  to  Calcutta,  to  me6t 
Lord  Cornwallis,  a  male  baggage  Elepliant,  canyiiyi 
number  of  people  on  his  back,  was  suddenly  irritated  \j 
his  mohout,  who  struck  him  violently  with  his  hairiOK 
The  unhappy  man  was  in  an  instant  pulled  from  hk  Kit 
by  the  enraged  beast,  who  suspended  him  by  his  tronki 
a  way  which  rendered  escape  impossible,  and  then 
him  to  pieces. 

The  natives  travel  on  Elephants  for  perhaps  twenty  1 
miles  or  more  in  a  forenoon  without  any  apparent  uneip  j 
siness.    The  smaller  Elephants  are  sometimes  ridden 
a  saddle  and  stirrups.    Others  have  a  pad  on  which  six  i 
eight  persons  can  sit,  some  astride  and  some  sidewaj 
They  descend  from  their  seats  upon  the  pad,  by  mc 
of  a  rope. 

The  celebrated  white  Elephant,  which  is  the  only 
in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Ava,  is  of  a  cream  cole 
and  has  no  appearance  of  disease  or  debility.    It  was 
in  1806  when  young  in  the  forests  of  Pegu,  and  is 
twenty-five  years  old.    Both  the  court  and  people  consif 
it  peculiarly  inauspicious  to  want  a  white  Elephant ;  hei 
the  repute  in  wluch  t\iey  ^^\v^\iiL,^\!Ld  the  anxiety  to 
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lem.    Tbe  capture  of  B  white  Elephant  iaconBequent- 

hly  rewarded. 


\it£  been  a  rted  b)  Buffon  and  others  that  the 
Elepha  t  ks  with  its  trunk.  It  ia  now  ascer- 
I  that  t  u  k  with  ita  mouth  like  other  animals. 
rosB  s  y  the  young  of  the  Elephant,  at  least  all 
I  ha  begin  to  nibble  and  suck  the  breast 

tfter  birth,  pressing  it  with  the  trunk,  which  by  na- 
inetinct  they  know  will  make  the  milk  flow  more 
yintothe  mouth,  while  sucking.  Elephants  never 
wn  to  give  their  young  ones  auck ;  and  it  oflen  hap- 
when  the  dam  is  tall,  that  ahe  is  obliged  for  aome 
o  bend  her  body  towards  her  young,  to  enable  him 
ch  the  nipple  with  his  mouth:  consequently,  if  ever 
ink  was  used  to  lay  hold  of  the  nipple  it  would  ^le 


at  .this  period,  when  he  is  making  laborious  effortt  to 
reach  it  with  his  mouth,  but  which  lie  could  always  esAj 
do  with  his  trunk,  if  it  answered  the  purpose.    In  Backing, 


the  young  Elephant  always  grasps  the  nipple,  which  in- 
jects horizontally  from  the  breast,  with  the  side  of  1 
mouth.  I  have  very  oflen  observed  this ;  and  bo  send 
are  the  attendants  of  it,  that  with  them  it  is  a  conm 
practice  to  raise  a  small  raound  of  earth,  about  aix  ore^ 
inchea  high,  for  the  young  one  to  Htnnd  on,  and  thus  a 
the  mother  the  trouble  of  bending  her  body  every  til 
ehe  gives  suck,  which  she  cannot  readily  do  when  del 
her  picket."*  M.  Foucher  d'Obsonville,  who  bad  i 
observed  the  young  Elephant  playing  with  the  tei 
mothei  with  hia  trunk,  attributes  the  prevalent  emr 
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3  circomstance.    ]!^Ir  Williamson  say^,  that  the  position 
the  two  breasts  of  the  female  enables  the  voun^  one 
chnically  called  a  calf)  to  suck  as  it  runs  along  by  the 
e  of  the  mother,  or  even  under  her  belly.* 
Fhe  following  interesting  account  of  the  killing  of  the 
^phant  in  Cross's  Menagerie,  Exeter  'Change,  London, 
!  extract  from  Hone's  "  Every-Day  Book." 
*  On  the  Elephant's  &rst  arrival  from  India  he  had  two 
epers ;  these  accompanied  him  to  Exeter  Change,  and 
their  controul  he  implicitly  submitted,  until  the  death  of 
B  of  them,  within  the  first  year  after  Mr.  Cross's  pro* 
etorahip,  when  the  luiimal's  increasing  bulk  and  strength 
idered  it  necessary  to  enlarge  his  den,  or  rather  to 
ifltnct  a  new  one.    The  bars  of  the  old  one  were  not 
eker.than  a  man's  arm.    With  Mr.  Harrison,  the  car- 
who  built  his  new  den,  and  with  whom  he  had 
a  previous  intimacy,  he  was  remarkably  docile, 
i  iMCommodated  himself  to  his  wishes  in  every  respect. 
I WH  occasionally  troublesome  to  his  builder  from  love 
plAjy  but  the  prick  of  a  gimlet  was  an  intimation  he 
eyed,  till  a  desire  for  fresh  frolic  prompted  him  to  fur- 
er  interference,  and  then  a  renewal  of  the  hint,  or  some 
:fling  eatable  from  the  carpenter's  pocket,  abated  the 
terruption.    In  this  way  they  went  on  together  till  the 
ork  was  completed,  and  while  the  Elephant  retained  his 
inses,  he  was  happy  in  every  opportunity  that  afforded 
m  the  society  of  his  friend  Harrison.    The  den  thus 
lected  will    be  particularized  presently:    it  was  that 
herein  he  remained  till  his  death. 
^  About  six  years  ago  this  Elephant  indicated  an  ex- 
tement  which  is  natural  to  the  species,  and  which  pre- 
uls  every  year  for  a  short  season.    At  the  period  now 

*  Oriental  Field  Sports,  p.  43. 
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spoken  of,  his  keefper  having  gone  into  his  den  to  exhibit 
him,  the  animal  refused  obedience ;  on  striking  him  with 
a  slight  cane,  as  usual,  the  Elephant  violently  threw  hui 
down :  another  keeper  seeing  the  danger,  tossed  a  pitch' 
fork  to  his  conunde,  which  the  animal  threw  aside  like  i 
straw.  A  person  then  ran  to  alarm  Mr.  Cross,  who  honied 
down  stairs,  and  catching  up  a  shovel,  struck  the  animl 
violently  on  the  head,  and  suddenly  seizing  the  prostnted 
man,  dragged  him  from  the  den,  and  saved  his  life. 

^  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  those  annual  pi- 
roxysms,  wherein  the  Elephant,  whether  wild  or  confined^ 
becomes  infuriated.    At  such  a  period  it  is  customaijii 
India  to  liberate  the  Elephants  and  let  them  run  to  thi  f 
forests,  whence,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  fit,  they  uflodly! 
return  to  their  wonted  subjection.    Such  an  experimetf , 
being  impossible  with  Mr.  Cross,  he  resorted  to  phanmc^  ' 
and,  in  the  course  of  fifty-two  hours,  succeeded  in  decdi^j 
ing  his  patient  into  the  taking  of  twenty-four  pounds 
salts,  twenty -four  pounds  of  treacle,  six  ounces  of  calc 
on  ounce  and  a  half  of  tartar  emetic,  and  six  drama 
powder  of  gamboge.    To  this  he  added  a  bottle  of 
oU,  the  most  potent  cathartic  perhaps  in  existence; 
this,  a  full  dram  was  administered,  which  alone  is  sufficii 
for  at  least  sixty  full  doses  to  the  human  being; 
though  united  with  the  preceding  enormous  quantity 
other  medicine,  it  operated  no  apparent  effect.    At 
juncture  Mr.  Nyleve,  a  native  East  Indian,  and  a  man 
talent,  suggested  to  Mr.  Cross  the  administration  of  ( 
oil,  as  a  medicine  of  efficacy.    Six  pounds  of 
from  beef  bones  were  accordingly  placed  within  his ; 
as  if  it  had  been  left  by  accident ;  the  liquorish  beast,' 
would  probably  have  refused  it  had  it  been  tendered 
in  his  food,  swallowed  the  bait    The  result  justified 
Nyleve^s  prediction.    To  m^  \xvs\viAr3  ^\«ther  the 
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led  ifao  fnovjuuf  ihuuum  itioiis  Ifr*  Giom  uifwerody 
,  he  bdioYod  the  beef  max  roir  WM  thexeally  aetiye  ttied- 
e,  bectnee,  after  aa  inter  of  three  weekly  he  gave 
aome  qnamt^f  wholly  i  &  nied,  i  the  same 
rient  eflfoct  fbUowod.  He  ver,  howe^  eonld  re- 
ttheeiporiment;fortheE  ;ini  eyeais 

Mj  refbsed  the  maixow,  however  d  to  he  dis- 

■ed,  or  with  whaterer  it  was  mixe<|« 
(laeahseqaentjeaiSydaringtheee  periods  of  excitement, 
.  jpprozysmB  aacceanvely  increased  in  duration ;  bnt 
l|p  was  no  increase  of  violence  until  the,  present  year, 
m  ike  symptoms  became  inore  alarming,  and  medicine 
iln^ed^  no  diminution  of  the  animal's  heightened  rage, 
itanday,  (the  96th  of  February,)  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
aalaniel  was  given  to  him  in  grueL  Three  grains  of  V 
lis  a  dose  for  a  man ;  and  though  the  entire  quantity 
pi  to  the  Elephant  was  more  than  equal  to  six  hundred 
jtiiose  doses,  it  failed  of  producing  in  him  any  other  ef- 
jttiian  extreme  suspicion  of  any  food  that  was  tendered 
hfim,  if  it  at  all  varied  in  appearance  from  what  he  was 
instomed  to  at  other  times.  On  Monday  morning  some  ' 
|m  ale  was  offered  him  in  a  bucket,  fi>r  the  purpose  of 
JMng  the  operation  of  the  calomel,  but  he  would  not 
|di  it  tUl  Cartmell,  his  keeper,  drank  a  portion  of  the 
'  himself  when  he  readily  took  it  The  fluid  did  not 
to  accelerate  the  wished-for  object;  and,  in&ct, 
omel  wholly  failed  to  operate.  Though  in-  a'  state 
t  irritation,  he  remained  tolerably  quiet  through- 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  until  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of 
when  additional  medicine  became  necessary,  and 
Cross  conceived  the  thought  of  giving  it  to  him 
some  person  whom  the  Elephant  had  not  seen, 
Hrhom  therefore  he  might  regard  as  a  casual  ViaiVsr^ 
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and  not  suspect  To  a  certain  extent  the  feint  succeed- 
ed. She  sent  some  buns  to  him  by  a  strange  lad,  in  oM 
of  which  a  quantity  of  calomel  had  been  introduced.  Hs 
ate  each  bun  from  the  boy's  hand  till  that  with  the  cilo>j 
mel  was  presented;  instead  of  conveying  it  to  his 
he  instantly  dropped  the  bun,  and  crushed  it  with  hia 
In  this  way  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  eveiy  thing 
food  that  he  disliked. 

*'  It  was  always  considered  that  the  Elephant's  den 
of  sufficient  strength  and  magnitude  to  accommodate 
and  be  proof  against  any  attack  he  was  able  to  direct  i 
it,  even  in  his  most  violent  displeasure.    In  the  conne 
the  four  preceding  years  the  front  had  sustained 
hundred  of  his  powerful  lounges,  without  any  part 
been  substantially  injured,  or  the  smallest  portion 
or  rendered  rickety  in  the  slightest  degree ;  but  on 
morning,  (Wednesday),  about  ten  o'clock,  ho  made  t 
mendous  rush  at  the  front,  wlioUy  unexcited  by 
tion,  and  broke  the  tenon,  or  square  end  at  the  top  of  I 
hinge  story-post,  to  which  the  gates  are  hung,  from 
socket  or  mortise  in  the  massive  cross  beam  above ; 
consequently,  the  strong  iron  clamped  gates  which 
hitherto  resisted  his  many  furious  attacks  upon  theiD|! 
their  security.    Mr.  Cross  was  then  absent  from  the 
nagerie,  and,  in  tlic  urgency  of  the  moment,  his  friend, ! 
Tyler,  a  gentleman  of  great  coolness  and  ikcalty  of  i 
rangement,  gave  orders  for  a  strong  massy  piece  of  1 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  den,  as  a  temporary 
against  the  broken  story-post ;  and  offered  every 
could  think  of  to  pamper,  and,  if  possible,  to  allay  the 
mal's  fury.    On  Mr.  Cross's  arrival  he  rightly  judgedli  I 
another  such  lounge  would  prostrate  the  gates ;  and,  < 
was  known  that  Mr.  Harrison,  the  carpenter  of  Ibe 
who  formerly  posaessed  gie^XYofiM^iiJce  over  him,  had 
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all  power  of  controuling  him,  it  was  morally  certain, 
if  any  other- persons  attempted  to  repair  the  mischief 
ji  effectual  way,  their  lives  would  he  forfeited.  Mr. 
38,  under  these  circumstances  of  imminent  danger,  in- 
tly  determined  to  destroy  the  Elephant  with  all  possi- 
despatch,  as  the  only  measure  he  could  possibly  adopt 
[lis  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  public.  Having 
led  his  resolution,  he  went  without  a  moment's  delay 
fr.  <jifford,  chemist  in  the  Strand,  and  requested  to  be 
plied  witih  a  potent  poison,  destitute  if  possible  of  taste 
mell.  Mr.  Gifford,  sensible  of  the  serious  consequences 
ir.  Cross  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  entreated  him 
Bflect  still  further,  and  not  to  commit  an  act  of  which 
inight  hereafter  repent  Mr.  Cross  assured  him  that 
tever  irritation  he  might  manifest,  proceeded  from  his 
I  feelings  of  regard  towards  the  Elephant,  heightened 
i  sense  of  the  loss  that  would  ensue  upon  his  purpose 
ig  effected ;  adding,  that  he  had  a  firm  conviction  that 
»s  the  animal's  death  was  immediately  accomplished, 
of  human  life  must  ensues  Mr.  Gifford  replied,  that 
lad  never  seen  or  complied  more  reluctantly  with  his 
i  on  any  occasion,  and  he  gave  him  four  ounces  of  arse- 
Mr.  Cross  declares  that  on  his  way  back,  the  con- 
of  his  feelings  was  so  great  at  that  moment,  that  he 
ginea  no  person  contemplating  murder  could  endure 
Iter  agony.  The  arsenic  was  mixed  with  oats,  and  a 
Dtity  of  sugar  being  added  by  way  of  inducement,  it 
offered  to  the  Elephant  as  his  ordinary  meal  by  his 
per.  The  sagacious  animal  wholly  refused  to  touch  it. 
His  eyes  now  glared  like  lenses  of  glass  reflecting  a 
and  burning  light  In  order  to  soothe  him,  some 
Iges,  to  which  fruit  he  had  great  liking,  were  repeat- 
'  proffered ;  but  though  these  were  in  a  pure  state,  he 
;  them,  one  after  the  other^  as  they  were  preseuted  \.o 
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him,  and  dropping  each  on  the  floor  of  his  den  inst 
squelched  it  with  his  foot,  and  having  thus  duposed  of  • 
few  he  refused  to  take  another.  This  utter  rejection  rf 
food,  with  amazing  increase  of  fury,  heightened  ^j 
Cross's  alarm.  He  again  went  out,  and  in  great  agit 
procured  half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  be  wbA\ 
in  a  quantity  of  conserve  of  roses,  securely  tied  in  a  IM 
der,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  scent  from  the  poison,  oi 
with  some  hope  that  if  the  animal  detected  anyefflmiij 
through  the  air-tight  skin  it  would  be  the  odour  of  roiBi| 
and  sugar,  which  were  substances  peculiarly  gratefiil 
him.  The  Elephant  was  accustomed  to  swallow 
things  lying  about  within  reach  of  his  proboscis,  wbid^i 
tendered  to  him,  he  would  have  refused ;  and  this 
suggesting  the  possibility  that  he  might  so  dispose  oft 
which,  it  was  quite  certain,  if  presented  would  have 
rejected,  the  ball  was  placed  so  that  he  might  find  it; 
the  instant  he  perceived  it  he  seemed  to  detect  the 
pose ;  he  hastily  seized  it,  and  as  hastily  letting  it 
violently  smashed  it  with  his  foot. 

"  The  peril  was  becoming  greater  every  minute. 
Elephant's  weight  was  upwards  of  five  tons,  and 
such  an  animal's  excessive  rage,  in  a  place  of  b 
confinement,  the  most  terrible  consequences  were  to 
feared.    Mr.  Cross  therefore  intrusted  his  friend,  Mr.' 
ler,  to  direct  and  assist  the  endeavours  of  the  keepen! 
the  controul  of  the  infuriated  beast.    He  then  des] 
a  messenger  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Herring,  in 
New  Road,  Paddington,  a  man  of  determined  resdi 
and  an  excellent  shot,  stating  the  danger,  and  reqac 
him  to  come  to  the  menagerie.    As  he  arrived  wit 
arms,  they  went  together  to  Mr.  Stevens,  gunsmith,] 
High  Holborn,  for  rifles.     On  their  way  to  him  they  i 
at  Surgeons-hall,  LiivcoVtf  a-loxi YSaVda^  where  they 
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see  the^lE  .cton  of  an  Elephant,  in  order  to  form  a 
Igment  of  the  places  through  which  the  shots  would  he 
eliest  to  reach  the  vital  parts.  In  this  they  were  disap- 
inted,  the  college  of  surgeons  not  having  the  skeleton 
the  animal  in  its  collection ;  but  Mr.  Clifl,  who  politely 
ceived  them,  communicated  wliat  information  he  pos- 
8sed  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Stevens  lent  him  three  rifles, 
id  at  his  house  Mr.  Cross  left  Mr.  Herring  to  get  tlie 
eces  ready,  after  instructing  him  to  co-operate  with  Mr. 
yler,  in  attempting  the  destruction  of  the  animal,  if  it 
lould  be  absolutely  necessary  before  he  returned  himself. 
ran  thence  Mr.  Cross  hastened  to  Great  Marlborough- 
xeet,  for  the  advice  of  Mr.  Joshua  Brookes,  the  eminent 
wtomist.  He  found  that  gentleman  in  his  theatre,  de- 
rering  a  public  lecture.  Sense  of  danger  deprived  Mr. 
rOBB  of  the  attentions  due  to  time  and  place  under  ordi- 
uy  circumstances,  and  he  immediately  addressed  Mr. 
kookes ;  ^  Sir,  a  word  with  you,  if  you  please,  immedi- 
tely :  I  have  not  an  instant  to  lose."  Mr.  Brookes  con- 
tnded  his  lecture  directly,  and  knowing  Mr.  Cross  would 
It  have  intruded  upon  him  except  from  extreme  urgency, 
fkhdrew  with  him,  and  gave  him  such  instructions  as  the 
IK  seemed  to  require.  Mr.  Cross,  accompanied  by  one 
rifr.  Brookes's  pupDs,  hastened  homeward.  They  were 
ipt  near  the  menagerie  by  Mr.  Tyler,  who  entreated  Mr. 
■DBS  to  run  to  Somerset-house  and  obtain  military  assist- 
ice  from  that  place,  for  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 

the  rifles  in  their  own  defence,  and  had  put  a  number 
■hot  in  him  without  being  able  to  get  him  down.    Mr. 

(kes's  pupil  accompanied  Mr.  Tyler,  to  assist  him,  if 
>le,  while  Mr.  Cross  rapidly  proceeded  to  Somerset- 
I,  where  he  found  a  sentry  on  duty,  who  did  not  dare 
iqait  his  post,  and  referred  him  to  the  guard-room,  where 
were  only  two  other  privates  and  a  corporal,  "who,  ^t. 
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first,  declared  his  utter  inability  to  lend  him  efidier  men  or 
arms ;  but  on  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mr.  Cross  for  lidi 
tmd  his  repeated  representations,  that  he  would  be  retpoi- 
sible  in  purse  and  person,  and  compensate  any  conseqaes* 
ces  that  could  be  incurred  by  a  dereliction  from  the  fiv* 
malities  of  military  duty  on  so  pressing  an  occasion,  the  ccv* 
poral  relented,  and,  with  one  of  the  privates,  hastened  tl 
the  menagerie. 

"  Mr.  Cross  now  met  Herring,  of  the  public  office^  Bow- 
street,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  situation  of  affiuB 
at  Exeter  'Change,  and  requested  his  assistance  in  obtuh 
ing  arms.  Herring  suggested  an  application  to  Bow- 
for  that  purpose.  It  appears  that  from  accident  they 
not  procurable  there,  and  deeming  it  possible  that 
might  be  got  at  sir  W.  Congreve's  office,  Mr.  Cross 
thither,  where  he  was  also  disappointed.  Mr. 
glassman  of  the  Strand,  informed  Mr.  Cross  there 
small  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somerset-] 
these,  on  returning  to  that  place,  were  discovered  to 
old  howitzers,  and,  therefore,  useless.  From  thence 
went  on  board  the  police-ship  stationed  on  the  Tl 
near  Waterloo-bridge,  expecting  to  find  swivels,  and 
again  disappointed ;  being  informed,  however,  that 
els  were  fired  during  civic  processions  from  Hawee* 
manufactory,  on  tiie  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  near 
friars-bridge,  he  rowed  over  and  obtained  a  swivel, 
few  balls,  and  the  head  of  a  poker,  and  the  assifltanoei 
one  of  Mr.  Hawes'  men.  The  use  for  either,  hoi 
ceased  to  exist ;  for  they  arrived  at  the  menagerie 
a  few  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  such  a  scene  as 
never  been  exhibited  in  that  place,  nor,  probably,  in 
other  in  this  country.     The  Elephant  was  dead. 

*'To  describe  the  proceedings  at  Exeter 'Ghaiige»1 
the  time  of  Mr.  CT08B^Blevrai^\t)\lvBneceaMry  to 
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period^  Mr.  Herring's  appearance  thither,  on  his 
m  fiom  Mr.  Stevens',  in  Holbom,  with  the  three  ri- 
and  one  of  Mr.  Stevens'  assistants.  He  found  that 
violence  of  the  Elephant  had  increased  every  minute 
I  the  period  of  his  departure  with  Mr.  Cross,  and  that 
'eat  personal  hazard  Mr.  Tyler,  with  Cartmell  and  New« 
,  and  the  other  keepers,  had  prevented  him  from  break- 
down the  front  of  the  den. 

The  keepers  faced  him  with  long  pikes  or  spears,  to  de- 
him  as  much  as  possible  from  efforts  to  liberate  him- 
'  firom  the  confinement,  which  at  ordinary  periods  he 
submitted  to  without  restraint.  When  he  lounged 
ously  at  the  bars,  they  assailed  him  with  great  bravery, 
their  threats  and  menaces  prevented  the  frequency  of 
attacks.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Herring  concur- 
with  Mr.  Tyler,  that  to  wait  longer  for  Mr.  Cross 
dd  endanger  the  existence  of  every  person  present ; 
.  having  conmiunicated  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Cross,  who  had 
highest  regard  for  the  animal  from  his  ordinary  docil- 
,  she  was  convinced,  by  their  representations,  that  his 
ith  must  be  accomplished  immediately,  and  therefore 
anted  to  it 

*Por  the  information  of  persons  not  acquainted  with  the 
nagerie,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  it  occupies  the  en- 
>  range  of  the  floor  above  Exeter  'Change,  the  lower 
t  of  which  edifice  withinside  is  occupied  by  shops  bc- 
pDg  to  Mr.  Clarke.  This  part  of  the  building,  on  the 
dness  of  the  day  being  concluded,  is  closed  every  night 
the  strong  folding  gates  at  each  end,  which,  when  open, 
}w  a  free  passage  to  the  public  through  the  'Change, 
irill  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  flooring  above  is 
.  Cross's  menagerie,  or,  at  least,  that  very  important 
t  of  it  which  is  allotted  to  his  matchless  collection  of 
kdnipeds.    A  lar^e  arrangement  of  other  animals  \b  m 
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other  apartments,  on  a  higher  story.  Nero,  not 
well's  NerO|  which  was  baited  by  that  showman 
wick,  but  a  lion  not  only  in  every  respect  finer 
namesake,  and,  in  short,  the  noblest  of  his  noble 
in  England,  occupies  a  den  in  the  menagerie  < 
western  door  of  the  'Change.  Other  lions  and  ani 
propei;ly  secured  in  their  places  of  exhibition,  on  € 
of  the  room,  and  the  east  end  is  wholly  occupies 
den  of  the  Elephant ;  its  floor  being  supported  bj 
dation  of  brick  and  timber  more  than  adequate  to : 
zing  weight  of  the  animal.  The  requisite  streii 
construction  of  this  flooring  necessarily  raise  it  nc 
feet  from  the  flooring  of  the  other  part  of  the  me 
which,  though  amazingly  stable,  and  capable  of 
any  other  beast  in  perfect  safety,  would  have  imn 
given  way  beneath  the  tread  of  the  Elephant ;  am 
forced  his  den  he  must  have  fallen  through. 

^  As  soon,  therefore,  as  his  sudden  death  was 
on,  Mr.  Tyler  went  down  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  acq 
him  with  the  danger  arising  out  of  the  immediate 
sity,  suggested  the  instant  removal  of  every  pers 
the  'Change  below,  and  the  closing  of  the  'Chang 
Mr.  Clarke,  and  all  belonging  to  his  establishm 
the  propriety  of  their  speedy  departure,  and  in  a  f 
utes  the  gates  were  barred  and  locked.    By  the 
of  these  precautions,  if  the  Elephant  had  broken  d 
floor,  no  lives  would  have  been  lost,  although  muc 
ble  property  would  have  been  destroyed;  and, 
event  contemplated,  the  animal  himself  would  ha 
confined  within  the  basement    Still,  however, 
exertion  of  his  enormous  strength  could  have  foi 
gates.    If  he  had  made  his  entry  into  the  Strand, 
possible  to  conjecture  the  mischief  that  might  h 
sued  in  that  crowded  thotou^^^^^  ^m  his  in 
passion. 
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**  On  Mr.  Tjhgihi  return  up  stairs  from  Mr.  Clarke,  it 
ras  evident  from  the  Elephant's  extreme  rage,  that  not  a 
Boment  was  to  he  lost  Three  rifles  therefore  were  im- 
nediately  loaded,  and  Mr.  Herring,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stevens'  assistant,  entered  the  menagerie,  each  with  a 
ifle,  and  took  their  stations  for  the  purpose  of  firing. 
Hr.  Tyler  pointed  out  to  the  keepers  the  window  places, 
ind  such  recesses  as  they  might  fly  to  if  the  Elephant 
Inoke  through,  and  enjoining  each  man  to  select  a  par- 
ticular spot  as  his  own  exclusive  retreat,  concluded  by 
ihowing  the  danger  of  any  two  of  them  running  to  the 
nine  place  for  shelter.  The  keepers  with  their  pikes 
placed  themselves  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Herring  and  his  as- 
lirtant,  who  stood  immediately  opposite  the  den,  at  about 
tbe  distance  of  twelve  feet  in  the  front.  Mr.  Herring 
requested  Cartmell  to  call  in  his  usual  tone  to  the  Ele- 
phant when  he  exhibited  him  to  visiters,  on  which  occa- 
jHoos  the  animal  was  accustomed  to  face  his  friends  with 
the  hope  of  receiving  something  from  their  hands.  Cart- 
neU's  cry  of  *Chunee!  Chunee!  Chuneelah!'  in  his 
nfaibiting  tone,  produced  a  somewhat  favourable  posture 
ftr  his  enemies,  and  he  instantly  received  two  bullets 
aimed  from  the  rifles  towards  the  heart;  they  entered 
■omediately  behind  the  shoulder-blade,  at  the  distance  of 
jiboiit  three  inches  from  each  other.  The  moment  the 
^kiDs  had  perforated  his  body  he  made  a  fierce  and  heavy 
rJuh  at  the  front,  which  further  weakened  the  gates, 
Ipbivered  the  side  bar  next  to  the  dislodged  story-post, 
drove  it  out  into  the  managerie.  The  fury  of  the  an- 
I's  assault  was  terrific,  the  crash  of  the  timbers,  the 
looing  of  the  keepers  in  their  retreat,  the  calls  for 
'nfles!  rifles!'  and  the  confusion  and  noise  incident  to 
scene,  rendered  it  indescribably  terrific.  The  assail- 
nllied  in  a  few  seconds,  and  came  poinlmg  Xk^Vs 
x3 
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spears  with  threats.  Mr.  Tyler,  having  handed  two  ( 
rifles,  they  were  discharged  as  before;  and,  as  be 
produced  a  similar  desperate  lounge  from  the  em 
beast  at  the  front  of  his  den.  Had  it  been  effective 
he  had  descended  on  the  floor,  his  weight  must  hav 
evitably  carried  it,  together  with  himself,  his  assai] 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  lions,  and  other  animals 
the  'Change  below,  and  by  possibility  have  boriei 
entire  menagerie  in  ruins.  '  Rifles !  rifles ! '  were  i 
called  for,  and  from  this  awful  crisis  it  was  only  ii 
power  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  some  persons  outside,  to 
quick  enough  for  the  discharge  of  one  rifle  at  a 
The  maddened  animal  turned  round  in  his  den  i 
santly,  apparently  with  the  design  of  keeping  his 
from  the  riflemen,  who  afler  the  first  two  disch 
could  only  obtain  single  shots  at  him.  The  shutter  i 
of  a  small  grated  window,  which  stood  in  a  projectioi 
the  den,  at  one  of  the  back  comers,  was  now  unshi] 
and  from  this  position  Mr.  Herring  fired  several  i 
through  the  grating.  The  Elephant  thus  attacked  i 
rear  as  well  as  the  front,  flew  round  the  den  wifl 
speed  of  a  race-horse,  uttering  fiightful  yells  and  sen 
and  stopping  at  intervals  to  bound  from  the  back  ag 
the  firont.  The  force  of  these  rushes  shook  the  c 
building,  and  excited  the  most  terrifying  ezpectatXH 
he  would  bring  down  the  entire  mass  of  wood  and 
work,  and  project  himself  among  his  assailants. 

^  After  the  discharge  of  about  thirty  balls,  h»  sfci 
and  sunk  deliberately  on  his  haunches.  Mr.  He 
conceiving  that  a  shot  had  struck  him  in  a  vital  pert, 
out — '  He 's  down,  boys !  he 's  down ! '  and  so  he  w« 
it  was  only  for  a  moment :  he  leapt  up  with  renewec 
our,  and  at  least  eighty  balls  were  successively  disd 
ed  at  him  fi^m  diffeienl  i^oaiv^Qiitt  Vi^^oia  he  fell  a  86 
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tisie.  Previous  to  that  fall,  Mr.  Joshua  Brookes  had  ar- 
rived with  his  son,  and  suggested  to  Mr.  Herring  to  aim 
especially  at  the  ear,  at  the  eye,  at  the  gullet. 

^  The  two  soldiers  despatched  from  Somerset-house  by 
Mr.  Cross  came  in  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Brookes,  and 
discharged  about  three  or  four  rounds  of  ball  cartridge, 
which  was  all  the  ammunition  they  had.    It  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  animal's  subjection  to  his  keeper,  that 
though  in  this  deranged  state,  he  sometimes  recognized 
Cartmell's  usual  cry  of  *  Chunee !  Chunee !  Chuneelah ! ' 
by  sounds  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  answer  the 
call,  and  that  more  than  once,  when  Cartmell  called  out 
*  Bite,  Chunee !  bite ! '  which  was  his  ordinary  command  to 
the  Elephant  to  kneel,  he  actually  knelt,  and  in  that  position 
leceived  the  balls  in  the  parts  particularly  desired  to  be 
limed  at.    Cartmell,  therefore,  kept  himself  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  view  as  one  of  the  assailants,  in  order  that 
his  voice  might  retain  its  wonted  ascendency.    He  and 
Newsam,  and  their  comrades  took  every  opportunity  of 
tiirasting  at  him.    Cartmell,  armed  with  a  sword  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  which  he  afterwards  affixed  to  a  rifle,  pierc- 
ed him  several  times. 

"  On  the  Elephant's  second  fall  he  lay  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  den,  and  with  one  of  his  feet  thrust 
,  out  between  the  bars,  so  that  the  toes  touched  the  mena- 
^rie  floor.    At  this  time  he  had  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to 
a  hundred  and  twenty  balls  in  him ;  as  he  lay  in  this  pos- 
ture, Cartmell  thrust  the  sword  into  Ins  body  to  the  hilt, 
f.  The  sanguinary  conflict  had  now  lasted  nearly  an  hour ; 
?  yet,  with   astonishing  alacrity,  he   again  rose,  without 
I  evincing  any  sign  that  he  had  sustained  vital  injury, 
tiiough  it  was  apparent  he  was  much  exhausted.    lie  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  his  head  by  keeping  his  rear  to  the 
front ;  and  lest  he  should  either  make  a  successWl  eSotX. 
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nt  the  gate,  or,  on  receiving  hia  death-wound,  M  b 
wards  B^nat  it,  which  would  inevitably  have  cai 
the  whole  Bwriy,  the  keepers  availed  themselves  of 
junctifre  to  rapidl;  lash  the  gates  of  his  den  with  a  c 
and  ropea  so  securely,  that  he  could  not  force  them  * 
out  bringing  down  the  entire  front, 

"  Mr.  Herring  now  directed  his  rifle  constantly  Ic 
ear ;  oae  of  these  balls  took  so  much  effect,  that  the ' 
phant  suddenly  rushed  round  from  the  blow,  and  a 
hia  last  furious  efibrt  at  tlie  gates.  Mr.  Tyler  descr 
this  rush  as  the  most  awliil  of  the  whole.  If  the  g 
had  not  been  firmly  la^ihcd,  the  animal  must  have  o 
through:  for,  by  this  last  effort,  he  again  dislodged  tt 
and  they  were  kept  upright  by  the  chain  and  ropea  r1 
Mr.  Herring  frvm  this  time  chiefly  directed  his  fire  at 
guUet ;  at  last  he  fell,  but  with  so  much  deliberation, 


in  a  position  so  natural  to  his  usual  babiti,  that  be  aw 
ed  to  Jiave  lain  dova  to  ieet\i\m6«\f.    Ur.  Heirjo;  ei 
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id  to  fire  8t  him,  and  spears  were  run  into  his  sides, 
tie  remained  immoved,  nor  did  he  stir  from  the  first 
lent  of  his  fidl.    Four  or  five  discharges  firom  a  rifle 

his  ear  produced  no  effect :  it  was  evident  that  he 

without  sense,  and  that  he  had  dropped  dead,  into  the 

ure  wherein  he  always  lay  when  alive." 

he  following  narrative  is  also  firom  Hone-s  "  Every  Day 

k." 

In  May,  1820,  for  ahout  a  fortnight  a  fine  Bengal  Ele- 

ttt(Elephas  Indicus,  Cuvier — Elephas  Maximus,  Linn.) 

been  exhibited  at  Geneva.  The  Elephants  of  this 
jies  are  taller  than  those  of  Africa.  They  have  an 
'ated  cranium,  which  has  two  protuberances  on  its 
imit ;  the  firontal  bone  is  rather  concave,  and  the  head 
lortionably  longer ;  their  tusks  are  smaller  than  those 
be  Afiican  Elephant.  The  animal  in  question  had  hxit 
I  lie  had  lost  the  other  by  some  accident.  He  was 
rt  high,  and  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  he  was  ten 
I,  and  had  been  bought  in  London  six  years  be- 
fah^.|fademoiselle  Gamier,  (the  niece  of  his  proprietor;^ 
MB  he  was  much  attached,  always  travelled  with  him. 
igiam  the  proprietor  of  an  Elephant  which  had  broken 
li^fl;  Venice  a  few  years  previously,  and  was  killed  by 
IHMpflhot,  after  it  had  committed  considerable  ravages 

NjElliTiesent  Elephant  was  of  a  much  gentler  char- 
jjUiUhad  excited  a  general  interest  during  its  stay 
Ijpttmi  by  its  docility  and  intelligence ;  it  performed 
1^  Qtiial  tricks  which  are  taught  these  animals,  with  a 
vnptitiide  of  obedience,  a  dexterity,  and  almost  a  grace, 
kuih  were  quite  remarkable.  Whenever  Mademoiselle 
'■Mer  witnessed  his  exercises,  her  presence  seemed  to 

Pth  all  these  qualities  to  an  extraordinary  degree v 
vag  to  her  statement,  he  was  so  faxniliaj  and  ^oci^ 
k5 
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that  he  had  more  than  once  appeared  on  the  stage  at  Lille, 
Antwerp,  &c.  playing  the  principal  part  in  a  procession, 
and  seeming  proud  to  carry  the  lady  who  acted  the  piin- 
cess,  before  whom  he  would  kneel  to  take  her  on  his  bacL 
So  far  from  being  frightened  at  the  lights,  the  music,  and 
the  noise  of  the  house,  he  seemed  delighted  to  take  a  part 
in  the  ceremony. 

"  Accustomed  to  liberty,  and  much  as  he  loved  it,  he 
yet  endured  confinement  with  patience,  and  when  \m 
keeper  came  to  fasten  him  up  for  the  night,  he  used  to 
stretch  out  his  foot  to  receive  the  iron  ring  by  which  he 
was  chained  till  morning,  to  a  post  deeply  fixed  in  tht 
earth.  Unlike  these  animals  in  England,  he  4id  not  travel 
in  a  cage,  but  was  led  firom  one  town  to  another  by  nigK; 
he  had  three  drivers,  his  keeper,  properly  so  called,  ani 
two  others,  one  of  whom  had  always  inspired  him  with 
more  fear  than  attachment 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Geneva  he  hd 
exhibited  symptoms  of  excitement  and  restlessness,  ariffliy 
from  two  causes — the  one,  the  firequent  dischargee  of 
musketry  firom  the  soldiers  who  were  exercised  near  Wi 
habitation,  at  which  he  was  greatly  irritated ;  the  otheif 
the  paroxysms  to  which  these  animals  are  subject  for  sefj 
eral  weeks  in  the  spring.  Nevertheless,  he  had  neiffj 
disobeyed  nor  menaced  his  keepers. 

"  His  departure  was  fixed  for  the  31st  of  May.    He  Mj 
Geneva  at  midnight,  the  gates  and  draw-bridges  hai 
been  opened  for  that  purpose  by  permission  of  the 
of  the  guard,  the  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the 
police.    He  was  driven  by  his  keeper  and  his  two 
ants,  who  carried  a  lantern.    Mademoiselle  Garaier 
to  follow  in  the  morning.    He  made  no  difficulty  in 
ing  the  draw-bridge,  and  took  the  road  to  Swil 
Apparently  in  high  spinta*  '&vx\.  «\kcraX  ^  o^^sa^et  ^^  «.! 
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om  the  town  he  appeared  out  of  humour  with  the  keeper, 
ad  disposed  to  attack  him.  The  man  ran  away  towards 
le  city ;  the  Elephant  pursued  him  up  to  the  gate,  which 
le  officer  on  guard  opened,  on  his  own  responsibility^ 
isely  calculating  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  secure 
Iffl  within  the  town  than  without  it,  and  that  he  might  do 
omense  mischief  on  tlie  high  roads,  especially  as  it  was 
le  market-day  at  Geneva.  He  re-entered  the  town  with- 
it  hesitation,  pursuing,  rather  than  following  his  keeper 
id  guides,  between  whom  and  himself  all  influence, 
faether  of  attachment  or  of  fear,  seemed  at  an  end. 
lom  this  moment  he  was  his  own  master. 
**  He  walked  for  some  time  in  the  place  de  Saint  Ger- 
lis,  appearing  to  enjoy  his  liberty  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Ight  He  lay  down  for  a  few  minutes  on  a  heap  of  sand, 
repared  for  some  repairs  in  the  pavement,  and  played 
ith  the  stones  collected  for  the  same  purpose.  Perceiv- 
ig  one  of  his  guides,  who  was  watching  him  from  the 
tttrance  of  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Rhone,  he  ran  at 
im,  ^nd  would  have  attacked  him,  and  probably  done  him 
nne  serious  injury,  if  he  had  not  escaped. 
"Mademoiselle  Gamier  having  been  informed  of  what 
id  passed,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  trusting  to  the  at- 
ichment  he  had  always  shown  for  her,  went  up  to  him 
fith  great  courage,  with  some  dainties  of  which  he  was 
•Eticularly  fond,  and  speaking  to  him  with  gentleness 
pd  confidence,  led  him  into  a  place  enclosed  with  walls 
jNr  the  barrack  he  had  inhabited,  into  which  he  could 
Ittbe  induced  to  return.  This  place,  called  the  Bastion 
(Bollande,  adjoined  a  shed  containing  caissoons,  wag- 
^  and  gun-carriages;  there  were  also  cannon-balls 
kd  up  in  an  adjoining  yard.  Being  left  alone,  and  the 
Ke  shul  upon  him,  he  amused  himself  with  trying  Y^a 
t^ngtb  asd  jskUI  upon  every  thing  within  hia  xeacloL*,  Yv^ 
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raised  several  caissoons  and  threw  them  on  theii  sidefl, 
and  seemed  pleased  at  turning  the  wheels;  he  took  op 
tlie  balls  with  his  trunk,  and  tossed  them  in  the  air,  ud 
ran  about  with  a  vivacity  which  might  have  been  aaciibei 
eitlier  to  gaiety  or  to  irritation. 

''  At  two  in  the  morning,  the  syndic  of  the  guard  bdiy 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  went  to  the  spot  to  coMi 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken.    Mademoiselle  Gamier,  ■ 
a  state  of  the  utmost  distress  and  agitation,  entreated  tM; 
the  Elephant  might  be  killed  in  the  most  speedy  and  M^j 
tain  way  possible.    The  syndic,  sharing  in  the 
feeling  of  interest  the  noble  and  gentle  creature  hadi 
cited  in  the  town,  opposed  her  desire.    He  rej 
that  the  animal  was  now  in  a  place  of  security  againti 
danger,  whether  to  the  public  or  himself;  and  that  u  1^, 
present  state  of  irritation  was,  in  its  very  nature,  tranflkd^ 
it  would  soon  yield  to  a  proper  regimen;  but  Mafc* 
moiselle  Gamier  remembered  the  occurrences  at  Vemtt^ 
and  felt  the  whole  weight  and  responsibility  of  the  miB- 
agement  of  the  animal  was  on  herself  alone ;  for  the  keep- 
er and  guides  had  decidedly  refused  to  attend  upon  kni 
again,  and  she  persisted  in  her  demand.    The  magistnit 
would  not  give  his  consent  until  it  was  put  into  wiitill 
and  signed. 

"  From  that  moment  arrangements  were  made  far  de- 
stroying him.  The  chemists  were  laid  under  contributifli 
for  drugs,  while  two  breaches  were  made  in  the  waD,  ^ 
each  of  which  a  foup-pounder  was  placed,  which  wti  tl 
be  the  ratio  uUima  if  the  poison  fiiiled. 

'^  M.  Mayor,  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  and  for  his  leanioi 

in  natur^  history,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mai» 

um,  had  taken  great  delight  in  visiting  the  ElepM 

during  bis  stay,  and  the  animal  had  evinced  a  Vi^^^ 

auction  for  him.    TIub  induced  ^  loflusatante  \ft  twp* 
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Mayor  to  administer  the  poison.  M.  Mayor,  after  mix- 
about  three  ounces  of  prussic  acid  with  about  ten 
ces  of  bnady,  which  was  the  animal's  favourite  liquor, 
led  him  by  his  name  to  one  of  the  breaches.  The 
iphant  came  immediately,  seized  the  bottle  with  his 
ok,  and  swallowed  the  liquor  at  one  draught,  as  if  it 
I  been  his  usual  drink.  This  poison,  the  operation  of 
ich,  even  in  the  smallest  doses,  is  usually  tremendously 
id,  did  not  appear  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  on 
1 ;  he  walked  backwards  with  a  firm  step  to  the  middle 
the  enclosure,  where  he  lay  down  for  some  moments, 
iras  thought  that  the  poison  was  beginning  to  act,  but 
•oon  rose  again,  and  began  to  play  with  the  caissoons, 
i'to  walk  about  in  the  court-yard  of  the  arsenal.  M. 
vfOT,  presuming  that  the  prussic  acid  which  had  been 
pt  some  time  had  lost  its  strength,  prepared  three  ho- 
les of  an  ounce  of  arsenic  each,  mixed  with  honey  and 
IfU.  The  Elephant  came  again  at  his  call,  and  took 
!m  all  from  his  hand.  At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of 
hour,  he  did  not  appear  at  all  affected  by  them.  A 
sh  dose  was  then  offered  him ;  he  took  it,  smelt  at  it 
some  minutes,  then  threw  it  to  a  distance,  and  began 
lin  to  play  all  sorts  of  tricks.  Sometimes  he  came  to 
''  breach,  and,  twining  his  trunk  round  the  mouth  of  the 
mon,  pushed  it  back  as  if  he  had  some  indistinct  notion 
the  danger  which  threatened  him. 
'It  was  five  in  the  morning  when  the  first  dose  of  poi- 
I  was  administered ;  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  no  symp- 
1  of  its  internal  action  appeared.  Meanwhile  the 
rket  time  drew  near,  the  space  around  the  walls  was 
>idly  filling  with  inquisitive  spectators,  and  the  order 
s  given  to  fire.  The  gunner  seized  the  moment  in 
lich  tfife  Elephant,  who  had  advanced  to  the  breach^waa 
inng,  and  presented  his  side.    The  mouth  oi  ^^  ^^Xkr 


non  almost  touched  bim.  The  ball  entered  nea 
behind  the  right  eye,  came  out  behind  the  lefl, 
through  a  thick  paxtitioD  on  the  opposite  aide  ol 


doeure,  and  spent  itself  against  a  walL  Th 
stood  Btill  for  two  or  three  eeconda,  then  totterec 
on  hie  side  without  convulsion  or  movement" 


THE  RHINOCEROS. 
AiTXH  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  is  the  most 
of  all  quadrupeds.  He  is  at  least  twelve  feet  I 
from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to  the  tail ;  six 
ibet  in  height;  and  the  circumference  of  his  boi 
near  equal  to  hia  length ;  he  is  therefore  like  the 
in  bulb ;  and  if  he  appcais  much  smaller,  it  is  be 
legs  ue  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  those  of 
lAant;  but  he  diffen  widely  from  that  sagacion 
ia  bJB  natural  boultlcA,  ui&  \u  ViAiiiai^nfA'i  ^ 
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from  NatniQ  merelj  what  she  gnnts  in  common  to 
cobIb  ;  deprived  of  all  ieeling  in  the  skin,  having  no 
UMwwiui  the  purpose  of  hands,  nor  distinct  fbi  the 
if  fteling,  ho  kaa  nothing  instead  of  a  trunk,  but  a 
]le  upper  lip^  in  which  centres  all  his  dexterity. 


nperior  to  other  aniaals  only  in  stren^,  size,  and 
msiTe  we&pon  which  he  carries  upon  his  nose,  and 
la  peculiar  to  him.  This  weapon  is  a  very  bud 
olid  throughout,  and  placed  more  advantageously 
e  homa  of  raminating  animals  ;  these  only  protect 
■erior  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  whilst  the  horn  of 
inoceroB  defends  all  the  exterior  parts  of  the  snooty 
^serves  the  muxzle,  the  mouth,  and  the  face  from 
so  thai  the  tiger  attacks  more  readily  the  elephant, 
ng  his  trunk,  than  the  Rhinoceros,  which  he  can- 
ick  in  front,  without  running  the  danger  of  being 
for  the  body  and  limba  are  covered  with  an  impen- 
skin ;  and  tliis  animal  fears  neither  the  clawa  of 
!r  nor  the  lion,  nor  even  the  firo  and  weapons  of 
itsman;  his  skin  is  a  dark  leather,  of  the  same  col- 
t  thicker  and  harder  than  that  of  the  elephant ;  he 
it  feel  the  sting  of  flieti ;  he  cannot  contract  his 
;  is  only  Aided  by  large  wrinkles  on  the  neck,  the 
ja,  aai  the  buttocks,  to  facilitate  the  moUoiiB  o^  'Cne 


legs,  which  are  maaeive,  and  terminate  in  large  feet,  uned 
with  three  great  claws.    The  skin  of  the  two-honiei 


Rhinoceros  is  much  more  easily  penetrable  *  than  tint  il 
the  aingle-horned.  He  has  the  head  larger  ia  proportioi 
tlian  the  elephant;  but  the  eye  stil!  emaller,  which  h 
never  opens  entirely,  and  they  are  so  situated  that  the  n- 
imal  can  see  only  what  is  in  a  direct  line  before  iat 
The  upper  jaw  projects  above  the  lower ;  and  the  upp» 
lip  has  a  motion,  and  may  be  lengthened  six  or 
inches ;  it  is  temiiiiated  by  a  sharp  edge,  which  enibbi' 
this  animal,  with  more  facility  than  other  quadnip«l^ 
to  gather  branches  and  grass,  and  divide  them  idi 
handfuls,  as  the  elephant  does  with  his  trunk.  This  nw- 
cular  and  flexible  lip  is  a  sort  of  trunk  ysrj  ineam^tlti^ 
but  which  is  equally  calculated  for  strength  and  dexteii^ ' 

•  It  not  only  appean  thnt  the  ekin  'a  ihioDV  tfn  tbpt  of  iba  *t- 
homed  RiuDOCtnw,  but  it  M«nw  drat  it  hat  ngt  tie  Mi^Cild).  li- 
jBurctiellMjB  that  there  sra  two  &i«.\»ei«tiBwwnlV  ^UwnWai 
KAinocenN  in  South  Africa.    Swp»t»tn.       ^  -*/\; 
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3ad  of  those  long  ivory  teeth  which  fonn  the  tusks  of 
elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  has  his  powerful  horn,  and 
strong  incisive  teeth  in  each  jaw.  These  incisive 
1,  which  the  elephant  has  not,  are  placed  at  a  great 
ince  from  each  other  in  the  jaws  of  the  Rhinoceros. 
laSy  besides  these,  twenty-four  smaller  teeth,  six  on 
i  mdfi  of  each  jaw.  His  ears  are  always  erect ;  they 
for  the  form,  like  those  of  a  hog,  only  they  are  larger 
x>portion  to  his  body ;  they  ore  the  only  hairy  parts  of 
rhe  end  of  the  tail  is,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  fur- 
)d  with  a  tuft  of  large  bristles,  very  hard  and  very 
•  Huge  and  seemingly  unwieldy  as  the  Rhinoceros 
I  has  the  power  of  running  with  very  great  swiftness. 
ie  Rhinoceros  which  arrived  in  London  in  1739  had 
■ent  from  Bengal  Although  he  was  young  (being 
two  years  old),  the  expenses  of  his  food,  and  his 
j^e,  amounted  to  near  one  thousand  pounds  sterling ; 
as  fed  with  rice,  sugar,  and  hay.  They  gave  him  daily 
1  pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  pounds  of  sugar ; 
1  they  divided  into  three  parts.  He  had  also  a  great 
dty  of  hay  and  green  grass,  to  which  he  gave  the 
rence.  His  drink  was  nothing  but  water,  of  which  he 
:  a  great  quantity  at  once.  He  was  of  a  quiet  dispo- 
;,  and  let  his  manager  touch  him  on  all  the  parts  of 
)dy.  He  grew  unruly  when  he  was  struck,  or  was 
ry ;  and  in  both  cases  he  could  not  be  appeased  with- 
iving  him  something  to  eat.  When  he  was  angry, 
laped  forward  with  impetuosity  to  a  great  height, 
ig  furiously  the  walls  with  his  head ;  which  he  did 
a  prodigious  quickness,  notwithstanding  his  heavy 
irance. 

is  Rhinoceros,  when  he  was  two  years  old,  was  not 

higher  than  a  young  cow  who  has  not  yet  borne 

r ;  but  bis  body  was  very  Jong,  and  very  tldck.   'TV^ 
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tongue  of  this  young  Rhinoceros  was  soft,  fike  that  of  i 
calf;  his  eyes  had  no  vivacity ;  they  are  like  those  of  i 
hog  in  form,  and  were  placed  very  low ;  that  js»  nearer  tli 
opening  of  the  nostrils. 

Mr.  Parsons  says,  that  he  has  observed  a  very  paiticdi 
quality  in  this  animal ;  he  hearkened  with  a  sort  of  contl- 
ual  attention  to  any  noise ;  so  that,  if  he  even  wv  alee^ 
employed  in  eating,  or  in  satisfying  other  urgent  wtdlk 
he  started  instantly,  raised  up  his  head,  and  gave  attentMi 
till  the  noise  had  ceased. 

It  is  certain  that  some  Rhinoceroses  have  but  one 
on  the  nose,  and  others  two.    In  the  two-horaed  Rl 
ros,  one  of  the  horns  is  smaller  than  the  other,:  and  ia 
uated  above  it    When  the  animal  is  quiescent  these! 
are  loose,  but  they  become  fixed  when  it  is  ii 
There  are  single  horns  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and] 
haps  of  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  by  ux  or 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  basis;  there  are  also 
horns  which  are  but  two  feet  in  length.    Commonly,! 
horns  are  brown,  or  olive  colour;  yet  some  are  gray,i 
even  white.    They  have  only  a  small  concavity,  in  ftna^ 
a  cup,  at  their  basis,  by  which  tliey  are  fastened  t» 
skin  of  the  nose  ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  horn  ia  i 
and  very  hard.    It  is  with  this  weapon  that  the 
ros  is  said  to  attack,  and  sometimes  to  wound 
the  largest  elephants,  whose  long  legs  give  to  the 
ceros,  who  has  them  much  shorter,  an  opportunity  of  i 
ing  them  with  his  horn  under  the  belly,  where  the 
tender,  and  more  penetrable ;  but  when  he  ipsses  the  I 
blow,  the  elephant  throws  him  on  the  groon^laiid  kOlai 

The  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros  is  more  valued  by  ibel 
dians  than  the  ivory  of  the  elephant;  not  so  much  ob< 
count  of  the  matter,  of  which  they  make  several  woito^ 
the  cliisel,  but  for  ita  8\]L\)«\«ii^«^\A  iiVsofili  they 
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B  virtues,  and  medicinal  properties.  The  white  ones, 
e  most  rare,  are  also  those  which  they  value  most 
made  of  this  horn  are  used  to  drink  out  of  by  many  of 
ndian  princes,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that  when 
poisonous  fluid  is  put  into  them,  the  liquor  will  fer- 
;  and  run  over  the  top. 

te  Rhinoceros,  without  being  ferocious  or  carnivorous, 
ren  very  wild,  is  nevertheless  untameable.  He  is  of 
lature  of  a  hog,  blunt  and  grunting,  without  intellect, 
)ut  sentiment,  and  without  tractableness.  These  an- 
I  are  also,  like  the  hog,  very  much  inclined  to  wallow 
e  mire ;  they  like  damp  and  marshy  places,  and  sel- 
leave  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  are  .found  in  Asia 
^l&ica,  in  Bengal,  Siam,  Laos,  in  the  Mogul  domin- 
in  Sumatra,  in  Java,  in  Abyssinia,  and  about  the 
i  of  Good  Hope.^  But,  in  general,  the  species  is  not  so 
srous,  or  so  universally  spread,  as  that  of  the  elephant 
female  brings  forth  but  one  young,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
3  of  time.  In  the  first  month  the  Rhinoceros  is  not 
k  bigger  than  a  large  dog;  he  has  not,  when  first 
ght  forth,  the  horn  on  the  nose,  although  the  rudiment 
is  seen  in  the  foetus.  When  he  is  two  years  old,  this 
is  only  an  inch  long ;  and  in  his  sixth  year  it  is  about 
inches ;  and  as  some  of  these  horns  have  been  seen 
near  four  feet  long,  it  seems  they  grow  till  his  middle 
and  perhaps  during  the  whole  life  of  the  animal,  which 
t  be  long,  since  the  Rhinoceros  described  by  Mr.  Par- 
was  not  come  to  half  his  growth  when  he  was  two 
s  old ;  which  makes  it  probable,  that  this  animal  lives, 
a  man,  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
'ithout  being  useful,  as  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros 

lie  two-homed  Rhinoceros  is  only  found  in  Africa.    L€  Keux*^ 
traUotu  of  Natural  History. 
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is  very  hurtful,  by  the  prodigious  devastation  wl 
makes  in  the  fields.  The  skin  is  the  most  valuabl 
of  this  animal.  His  flesh  is  excellent,  according 
taste  of  Indians  and  Negroes.  Kolben  says,  he  ha 
eaten  it  with  great  pleasure.  His  skin  makes  the  h 
hardest  leather  in  the  world ;  and  not  only  his  hoi 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  body,  and  even  his  bio 
urine,  and  his  excrements,  are  esteemed  as  antidotes  i 
poison,  or  a  remedy  against  several  diseases ;  pn 
however,  all  those  virtues  are  imaginary. 

The  Rhinoceros  feeds  upon  herbs,  thistles,  pi 
and  shrubs ;  and  he  prefers  this  wild  food  to  the  swe 
ture  of  ilie  verdant  mead6ws :  he  is  very  fond  of 
canes,  and  eats  all  sorts  of  com.  Having  no  taste 
ever  for  flesh,  he  does  not  molest  small  animals,  x 
fears  the  large  ones,  living  generally  in  peace  wiA 
all,  even  with  the  tiger,  who  often  accompanies 
without  daring  to  attack  him. 

The  Rhinoceroses  do  not  herd  together,  nor  ma 
ttoops,  like  the  elephant ;  they  are  wilder,  and  mor 
tary,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  to  be  hunted  am 
dued ;  they  never  attack  men  unless  provoked ;  bu 
they  become  furious,  and  are  very  formidable :  the  si 
Damascus,  the  scymitars  of  Japan,  cannot  make  an  in 
in  his  skin ;  the  darts  and  lances  cannot  pierce  him  tin 
his  skin  even  resists  the  balls  of  a  musket ;  those  of  Ifi 
c(Hne  flat  upon  his  leather,  and  the  iron  ingots  canno 
etrate  through  it :  the  only  places  absolutely  pens 
in  this  body  armed  with  a  cuirass,  are  the  beUy,  tte 
and  round  the  ears ;  so  that  huntsmen,  instead  off 
ing  this  animal  standing,  follow  him  at  a  distance  I 
track,  and  wait  to  approach  him  at  the  time  that  he  i 
or  rests  himself.  There  is  in  the  King  of  Fraiice'9  o 
a  fotuflr  of  a  RhinoceTos,  N?\adi  ^baiAutfrom  the 
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md  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  If 
in  a  memorial  which  accompanied  this  present, 
;y-eight  huntsmen  had  assembled  to  attack  this 
)8 ;  they  had  followed  her  far  off  for  some  days, 

0  men  walking  now  and  then  before,  to  recon- 
position  of  the  animal.    By  these  means  they 

ier  when  she  was  asleep,  and  came  so  near  in 
at  they  discharged,  all  at  once,  their  twenty- 

1  into  the  lower  parts  of  her  belly. 

^e  seen,  that  this  animal  has  a  good  ear ;  it  is 
ed,  that  he  has  the  sense  of  smelling  in  perfec- 
it  is  pretended  he  has  not  a  good  eye,  and  sees 
e  him :  that  his  eyes  are  so  small,  and  placed  so 
0  obliquely,  they  have  so  little  vivacity  and  mo- 
llis fact  needs  no  other  confirmation.  His  voice, 
s  calm,  resembles  the  grunting  of  a  hog;  and 
3  angry,  his  sharp  cries  are  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
hough  he  lives  upon  vegetables,  he  does  not  ru- 
lus,  it  is  probable,  that,  like  the  elephant,  he  has 
omach,  and  very  large  bowels,  which  supply  the 
le  paunch.  His  consumption,  though  very  great, 
parable  to  that  of  the  elephant ;  and  it  appears, 
ickness  of  his  skin,  that  he  loses  less  than  the 
y  his  perspiration. 

loceros  about  a  year  old,  recently  brought  from 
is  now  exhibiting  in  Boston.  The  engraving 
mishes  a  very  exact  representation  of  this  an- 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
feet ;  its  height  three  feet,  four  inches.  The 
ts  head  is  eighteen  inches ;  that  of  its  tail,  thir- 
!S.  The  horn  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance 
Qose,  but  there  is  a  large  protuberance,  which 
he  place  where  it  is  growing,  and  seems  to  form 
'  basis  of  it  The  animal,  when  disturbed,  TciAk*^^ 
Doiee  like  a  young  calf.    It  has  very  mucYv  ^iJae 
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air  and  muinere  of  a  hog ;  it  betrays  no  fear  or  shyneffi, 
taitaeeniH  constantly  intent  upon  gettingsoinethingto  eat 
It  feeds  upon  hay,  poUtocH,  and  grain,  and  so  greedy  is  itt 
appetite  that  notliing  c 


"Two  Bpeciea  of  the  two-liorned  Rhinoceros  are  foirf 
in  South  Africa.  Thcflgure  [at  pag^216)  waBdrawnfiw 
life  by  Mr.  Melville,  and  conveys  an  accurate  reprfisent 
tion  of  the  species  which  abounds  most  in  the  BecbuU 
country.  The  horn  of  the  femide  is,  however,  much  long! 
and  more  slender  than  that  of  tlic  male  ;  I  have  one  iniq 
possession  tliree  and  a  half  feet  long.  Being  ■  lOvct 
ponderous  and  clastic  aubatance,  it  is  much  prized  by  A 
natives  for  handles  to  their  "battle-axes.  Tbe  eeconte] 
horn  is  in  many  instances  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  pOP 
ceptible  at  a  little  distance.  The  general  figure  of  the  Hh> 
noceros  is  that  of  an  enormous  hog.  His  prodigious  n 
and  strength,  and  his  destructive  horn,  point  out  thiaui 
ima],  in  my  apprehension,  as  the  real  unicom  of  scriptan<^ 
ThompBorts  Trauels  w  SBraliarn  J/rica- 
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E  two  names  do  not  include  two  different  species, 
ij  indicate  two  distinct  breeds,  subsisting  fhtni  time 
noiul,  in  the  Csmel  species.  The  principal,  and,  as 
,Q  Biid,  the  only  perceptible  character  by  which  they 
consists  in  the  Camel's  bearing  two  bunches,  or 
lerances,  and  the  Dromedary  only  one.  The  latter 
D  much  less,  and  nut  so  strong-  as  the  Camel ;  but 
if  them  herd  end  procreate  together;  and  the  prO' 
in  from  this  cross  breed  is  wore  vigorous,  and  of 
>r  value,  than  the  others. 

B  mongrel  issue  from  the  Dromedary  and  the  Cam- 
us a  secondary  breed,  which  also  mix  and  multiply 
he  first ;  so  that  in  this  species,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
domestic  animals,  there  are  to  be  found  a  great  va- 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  climates  they  are 
;ed  in.  Aristotle  has  judiciously  marked  tha  two 
pal  breeds  ;  the  first  [which  has  two  bunches),  under 
me  of  the  Bactrian  Camel  ;  and  the  second,  under 
rthe  Arabian  Cauel.  The  first  are  called  Turs- 
ind  the  others  Arabian  Cahels,  This  division  still 
ts,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  appeals,  since 
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e  diacovery  of  those  parts  of  Africa  and  Aeift  which  we 
.ts,  that  the  Dromedary  iv,  with! 


coDipanson,  more  numerous  and  more  univenal  tl 
Camel;  the  last  beiag-  seldom  to  be  found  inu^gll 
place  than  in  Turkey,  and  in  some  othei  parts  of  tbab 
Tant;  while  the  Dromedary,  more  common  than  anf  at 
€r  beast  of  his  size,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  northern fl 
of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  in  South  Tartary,  uli 
all  the  northern  parta  of  India. 

The  Dromedary,  therefore,  occupies  animmeiastni 
of  land,  wliile  the  Came!  is  confined  to  a  small  spot 
ground;  the  first  inhabits  hot  aod  puched  regioDi;l 
second  a  more  moist  and  temperate  soil.  The  Candi 
pears  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia ;  for  it  is  not  <aij  I 
country  where  there  is  the  greatest  number,  but  it  ii  ri 
best  accommodated  to  their  nature.  Arabia  is  the  if 
country  in  the  world;  and  the  Camel  isthe  li 
of  all  animals,  and  can  pass  seven  days  withont  ■ 
drink.  The  land  is  almost  in  every  part  dry  and  Kii 
the  feet  of  the  Camel  are  formed  to  travel  in  sand;  «1 
on  the  contrary,  he  cannot  support  luni««lf  u 
slippery  ^nnd.    Herbage  and  pasttnQ  are 

this  country,  as  iati\e  os,v\u»«  (lace  is  lapidied  bft 

Camei. 
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Arabs  regard  the  Camel  as  a  present  from  heaven, 

id  animal,  without  whose  aid  they  could  neither  sub- 

ide,  nor  travel.    It  has  been  emphatically  called  the 

'  the  desert    Its  milk  is  their  common  nourishment ; 

kewise  eat  its  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  young 

which  they  reckon  very  good.    The  hair  of  these 

s,  which  is  fine  and  soft,  is  renewed  every  year,  and 

them  to  make  stuff  for  their  clothing  and  their  fur- 

,    Blessed  with  their  Camels,  they  not  only  want 

thing,  but  they  even  fear  nothing.    With  them  they 

I  a  single  day,  place  a  tract  of  desert,  of  fifty  miles, 

en  them  and  their  enemies,  and  all  the  armies 

world  would  perish  in  the  pursuit  of  a  troop  of 

,    Let  any  one  figure  to  himself  a  country  without 

•e,  and  without  water,  a  burning  sun,  a  sky  always 

plains  covered  with  sand,  and  mountains  still  more 

id,  over  which  the  eye  extends,  and  the  sight  is  lost, 

It  being  stopped  by  a  single  living  object ;  a  dead 

flayed  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  the 

,  which  presents  nothing  but  bones  of  dead  bodies, 

scattered  here  and  there,  rocks  standing  upright  or 

jTown ;  a  desert  entirely  naked,  where  the  traveller 

drew  his  breath  under  the  friendly  shade ;  where 

5  nothing  to  accompany  him,  and  where  nothing  re- 

him  of  living  nature ;  an  absolute  void  a  thousand 

more  frightful  than  that  of  the  forest,  whose  verdure, 

ne  measure,  diminishes  the  horrors  of  solitude ;  an 

nsity  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  overrun ;  for  hun- 

hirst,  and  burning  heat,  press  on  him  every  weary 

jnt  that  remains  between  despair  and  death. 

vertheless,  the  Arab  has  found  means  to  surmount 

difficulties,  and  even  to  appropriate  to  himself  these 

of  Nature  ;  they  serve  him  for  an  asylum ;  they  se- 

his  repose,  and  maintain  him  in  his  indepeiv^QTic^« 
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But  why  does  not  man  know  how  to  make  use  of  them  witli- 
out  abuse  ?  This  same  Arab,  free,  independent,  tranquil, 
and  even  rich,  instead  of  respecting  tliose  deserts  as  the 
ramparts  of  his  liberty,  soils  them  with  guilt:  he  traveraei 
over  them  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  robs  them  of 
their  slaves  and  gold :  he  makes  use  of  them  to  exerdfle 
his  robberies,  which,  unfortunately  he  enjoys  more  thiB 
his  liberty ;  for  his  enterprises  are  almost  always  success- 
ful :  notwithstanding  the  caution  of  his  neighbours,  ao^ 
the  superiority  of  their  forces,  he  escapes  their  pursa4 
and,  unpunished,  bears  away  all  that  he  has  plundered 
them  of. 

An  Arab  who  destines  himself  to  this  business  of  land 
piracy,  early  hardens  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  travellinf : 
he  accustoms  himself  to  pass  many  days  without  slespj 
to  suffer  hunger,  thirst,  and  heat ;  at  the  same  time  he  is* 
structs  his  Camels,  he  brings  them  up,  and  exercises  thea 
in  the  same  method.    A  few  days  after  they  are  bom,  h* 
bends  their  legs  under  their  bellies,  and  constrains  themto 
remain  on  the  earth,  and  loads  them,  in  this  situation,  wi& 
a  weight  as  heavy  as  they  usually  carry,  which  he  oidy 
relieves  them  firom  to  give  them  a  heavier.    Instead  of 
suffering  them  to  feed  every  hour,  and  drink  even  when 
they  arc  thirsty,  he  regulates  their  repasts,  and,  by  degreeii 
increases  them  to  greater  distances  between  each  meali 
diminishing  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  their 
food.    When  they  are  a  little  stronger,  he  exeroises  them 
to  the  course ;  he  excites  them  by  the  example  of  honee^ 
and  endeavours  to  render  them  also  as  swift,  and  men 
robust ;  at  length,  when  he  is  assured  of  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  his  Camels,  and  that  they  can  endure  han- 
ger and  thirst,  he  then  loads  them  with  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  his  and  their  subsistence.    He  departs  with  theOi 
arrives  unexpectedly  al  the  \)Qitd<eta  of  tiie  desert,  sbfi 
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he  first  passenger  he  sees,  pillages  the  straggling  habita- 
ions,  and  loads  his  Camels  with  his  booty.  If  he  is  pur- 
tted  he  is  obliged  to  expedite  his  retreat ;  and  then  he 
isplays  all  his  own  and  his  animals'  talents.  Mounted  on 
ne  of  his  swiftest  Camels,  he  conducts  the  troop,  makes 
iem  travel  day  and  night,  almost  without  stopping  either 
3  eat  or  drink.  In  this  manner,  he  easily  passes  over 
hiee  hundred  miles  in  eight  days ;  and,  during  all  that 
line  of  fatigue  and  travel,  he  never  unloads  his  Camels, 
nd  only  allows  them  an  hour  of  repose  and  a  ball  of  paste 
ach  day.  They  often  run  in  this  manner  for  eight  or  nine 
ays  without  meeting  with  any  water,  during  which  time 
ley  never  drink ;  and  when  by  chance  they  find  a  pool  at 
CKne  distance  from  their  route,  they  smell  the  water  at 
lore  than  half  a  mile  before  they  come  to  it.  Thirst  now 
Hakes  them  redouble  their  pace ;  and  then  they  drink 
Hough  for  all  the  time  past,  and  for  as  long  to  come ; 
>r  often  they  are  many  weeks  in  travelling ;  and  their 
jne  of  abstinence  endures  as  long  as  they  are  upon  their 
3uraey. 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Barbary,  &c.  they 
se  no  other  carriage  for  their  merchandise  than  Camels, 
rhich  is,  of  all  their  conveyances,  the  most  ready,  and  the 
heapest  Merchants,  and  other  travellers,  assemble  them- 
lelves  in  caravans,  to  avoid  the  insults  and  piracies  of  the 
^rabs.  These  caravans  are  often  very  numerous,  and 
jften  composed  of  more  Camels  liian  men.  Every  one  of 
hese  Camels  is  loaded  according  to  his  strength ;  and  he 
8  so  sensible  of  it  himself,  that  when  a  heavier  load  than 
isual  is  put  upon  him,  he  refuses  it,  by  constantly  remain- 
ng  in  his  resting  posture,  till  he  is  lightened  of  some  of 
lis  burden. 

Large  and  strong  Camels  generally  carry  a  thousand, 
ind  even  twelve  hundred  weight;  the  smaller  oiiV^  svx.  at 
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seven  hundreil.  In  these  coininercial  journeys,  ihejdi 
Hot  travel  quick;  and  rs  the  route  is  oflen  seven  or  eiglit 
hundred  miles,  they  regulate  their  stages ;  they  only  wsll, 
S.nd  go  every  day  ten  or  twelve  miles;  they  are  diBbll^ 
Iheiied  every  evening,  and  are  suffered  to  feed  at  litertj. 
If  they  are  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  iapaatiw, 
Ihey  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to  serve  them  twenty-fom 
and  to  ruminate  on  during  the  whole  night ;  but  Ihey  lei- 
doin  meet  with  pusturea,  and  this  delicate  food  is  not  m- 
eessary  for  them:  they  even  seem  to  prefer  wonnwooi 
thistles,  nettles,  furae,  and  other  thorny  vegettthles,  to  il« 
milder  herlis ;  and  so  long  as  they  can  find  plants  to  broW 
on,  tiiey  very  easily  live  without  any  drink.  When  &  cit 
ftvan  arrives  at  a  tcadty,  or  watering  place,  in  the  desert, 


it  usually  halts  for  some  days.     Nothing  can  exceed  ClM  | 
delight  witli  which  both  men  and  beasta  reach    one  of  I 
these  pools. 
The  suffering  which  ihe  Camels  sometimea  sufferia 
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the  deserts  of  Africa  may,  be  estimated  by  the 
extracts  from  Denham's  Travels, 
pad  lay  over  loose  hills  of  fine  sand,  in  which  the 
ank  nearly  knee  deep.  In  passing  these  desert 
lere  hills  disappear  in  a  single  night  by  the  drifts 
e  sand,  and  where  all  traces  of  the  passage,  even 
e  kafila,  sometimes  vanish  in  a  few  hours,  the 
lave  certain  points  in  the  dark  sand  stone  ridg- 
from  time  to  time  raise  their  heads  in  the  midst 
ry  ocean  of  sand,  and  form  the  only  variety,  and 
^ey  steer  their  course.  From  one  of  these  land- 
3  waded  through  sand  formed  into  hills  from 
)  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  nearly  perpendicular 
3  Camels  blundering  and  falling  with  their  hea- 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  by  the  drivers  in 
ag  these  banks;  the  Arabs  hang  with  all  their 
in  the  animal's  tail,  by  which  means  they  stea- 
n  their  descent.  Without  this  precaution  the 
enerally  falls  forward,  and,  of  course,  all  he  car- 
I  over  his  head.  We  halted  at  Kaflorum  (where 
i  stops),  which  is  a  nest  of  hills  of  coarse,  dark 
le :  an  irregular  peak  to  the  east  is  called  Gus- 
de  castle.  At  the  end  of  these  hills,  about  two 
m  the  road,  lies  a  wadey  called  Low  Seghrir, 
I  grows  the  snag  tree,  and  also  grass.  Our 
'as  south;  but  we  were  obliged  to  wind  round 
rent  sand  hills  in  order  to  avoid  the  rapid  de- 
ehich  were  so  distressing  to  the  Camels.  We 
ed  under  a  head  called  Low  (the  Difficult),  to  the 
ire  we  found  several  wells, 
sand  hills  were  less  high  to-day,  but  the  animals 
eep,  that  it  was  a  tedious  day  for  all.  Four  Cam- 
)o  Khaloom's  gave  in ;  two  yrere  killed  b'j  \i\fe 
\d  two  were  left  to  the  chance  of  corning  w^\i^- 
l3 
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fore  morning.  Tremendously  dreary  are  these  maiches: 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows  of  sand  boimd  tiie 
prospect  On  seeing  the  solitary  foot  passenger  of  the 
kafila,  with  the  water-flask  in  his  hand,  and  bag  of  zumeed 
on  his  head,  sink  at  a  distance  beneath  the  slope  of  one  of 
these,  as  he  plods  his  way  alone,  hoping  to  gain  a  few  pi- 
ces in  his  long  day's  work,  by  not  following  the  track  of 
the  Camels,  one  trembles  for  his  safety:  the  obstMll 
passed  which  concealed  him  from  view,  the  eye  is  stnil' 
ed  towards  the  spot,  in  order  to  be  assnred  that  he  has  not 
been  buried  quick  in  the  treacherous  overwhelming  sand.* 

This  facility  with  which  they  abstain  so  loMg  from  drink- 
ing, is  not  pure  habit,  but  rather  an  effect  of  their  fcfostr 
tion.  Independent  of  the  four  stomachs  which  are  coil' 
monly  found  in  ruminating  animals,  the  Camel  is  posscfli* 
ed  of  a  fifth  bag,  which  serves  him  as  a  reservoir  to  letiii 
the  water.  This  fiflh  stomach  is  peculiar  to  the  CameL 
It  is  of  so  vast  a  capacity,  as  to  contain  a  great  quanti^  of 
liquor,  where  it  remains  without  corruption,  or  withoatthi 
other  aliments  being  able  to  mix  with  it  When  the  Vh . 
imal  is  pressed  with  thirst,  or  has  occasion  to  dilate  tbe 
dry  food,  and  to  macerate  it  for  rmnination,  be  canaesa 
part  of  this  water  to  reascend  into  the  stomach,  and  em 
lo  the  throat,  by  a  simple  contraction  of  the  mnsclea 

This  animal  bears  about  him  all  the  jnarks  of  akva| 
and  pain ;  below  the  breast,  upon  the  stemuniy  is  a  tfakk  , 
and  large  callosity,  as  tough  as  horn ;  the  like  Bubstanoi 
appears  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs ;  and  although  then  ' 
callosities  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  animal,  yet  thflf 
plainly  prove  that  they  are  not  natural,  but  produced  lif 
an  excessive  constraint,  and  pain,  as  appears  from  tbv 
being  often  found  filled  with  pus.  It  is  therefore  evidei^ 
that  this  deformity  proceeds  from  the  custom  to  wUA 
these  animals  are  consttamQ^oi^Qitc.\xi!Q^  them,  when  qoto 
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oung,  to  lie  upon  their  stomach  with  their  legs  bent  un 
.er  them,  and  in  that  cramped  posture  to  bear  not  only  tho 
reight  of  their  body,  but  also  the  burdens  with  which 
bey  are  laden.  These  poor  animals  must  suffer  a  great 
ieal,  as  they  make  lamentable  cries,  especially  when  they 
le  overloaded ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  are  continually 
.lused,  they  have  as  much  spirit  as  docility.  At  the  first 
ign  they  bend  their  legs  under  their  bodies,  and  kneeling 
rpon  the  ground,  they  are  unloaded,  without  the  trouble 
»f  lifting  up  the  load  to  a  great  height,  which  must  happen, 
rere  they  to  stand  upright.  As  soon  as  they  axe  loaded, 
key  raise  themselves  up  again  without  any  assistance  or 
rapport ;  and  the  conductor,  mounted  on  one  of  them,  pre- 
cedes the  whole  troop,  who  folloV  him  in  the  same  pace 
IS  he  leads.  They  have  neither  need  of  whip  or  spur  to 
szcite  them :  but,  when  they  begin  to  be  fatigued,  their 
conductors  support  their  spirits,  or  rather  chargi  their  wea- 
riness, by  a  song,  or  the  sound  of  some  instrument.  When 
Ihey  want  to  prolong  the  route,  or  double  the  day's  jour- 
ney, they  give  them  an  hour's  rest ;  after  which,  renewing 
Iheir  song,  they  again  proceed  on  their  way  for  many  hours 
more ;  and  the  singing  continues  until  the  time  that  they 
■top.  Then  the  Camels  again  kneel  down  on  the  earth,  to 
1)6  relieved  from  the  burden,  by  the  cords  being  untied, 
tnd  the  bales  rolled  down  on  each 'side.  They  remain  in 
to  cramped  posture,  with  their  belly  couched  upon  the 
*arth,  and  sleep  in  the  midst  of  their  baggage,  which  is 
tfed  on  again  the  next  morning  with  as  mudi  readiness 
«nd  facility  as  it  was  untied  before  they  went  to  rest. 
These  are,  however,  not  their  only  inconveniencies :  they 
we  prepared  for  all  these  evils  by  one  still  greater;  by 
Bmtilating  them  by  castration  while  young.  They  leave  but 
one  male  for  eight  or  ten  females ;  and  all  the  labouring 
Camels  are  commonly  gelt:   they  are  weakei,  rnXJa-oxyX. 
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doubt,  than  those  which  are  not  castrated :  but  they  aic 
more  tractable  tlian  the  otiiers,  who  are  not  only  indocile 
but  almost  furious,  in  the  rutting  time,  which  remains  forty 
days,  and  which  happens  every  spring  of  the  year.  Tl« 
female  goes  with  young  exactly  a  year,  and,  like  all  other 
large  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a  birtli.  They  have  i 
great  plenty  of  milk,  which  is  tliick,  and  nourishing  even  for 
the  human  species,  if  it  is  mixed  with  more  than  an  equil 
quantity  of  water.  The  females  seldom  do  any  labow 
while  they  are  with  young,  but  are  suffered  to  bring  fatk 
at  liberty.  The  profit  which  arises  from  their  produce,  lai 
from  their  milk,  perhaps  surpasses  that  which  is  got  fiai 
their  labour;  nevertheless,  in  some  places,  a  great  partof 
the  females  undergo  castration,  as  well  as  the  males,  ia 
order  to  render  them  more  fit  for  labour.  In  general,  tk 
fatter  the  Camels  are,  the  more  capable  they  are  of  endiH 
ring  great  fatigues.  Their  hunches  appear  to  be  fonnei 
only  from  the  superabundance  of  nourishment ;  for,  in  long 
journeys,  where  they  are  obliged  to  stint  them  in  thek 
food,  and  where  they  suffer  both  hunger  and  thirst,  these 
hunches  gradually  diminish,  and  are  reduced  almost eveii; 
and  the  eminences  are  only  discovered  by  the  height  of 
the  hair,  which  is  always  much  longer  upon  these  parti 
than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  back. 

The  young  Camel  sucks  its  mother  a  year :  and  whei 
they  want  to  bring  him  up  so  as  to  make  him  strong  and 
robust,  they  leave  him  at  liberty  to  suck  or  graze  for  a 
longer  time,  nor  begin  to  load  him,  or  put  him  to  laboo^  \ 
till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  four  years.  The  Canal 
commonly  lives  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  Camel  is  not  only  of  greater  value  than  the  d«- 
phant,  but  perhaps  not  of  less  than  the  horse,  the  asa^  aid 
the  ox,  all  united  together.  He  alone  carries  as  mach  ai 
two  mules ;  he  not  only  also  %^\a  l^^Si^  but  likewise  feedi 
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herbs  as  coarse  as  the  ass.  The  female  furnishes  milk 
onger  time  than  the  cow ;  the  flesh  of  young  Camels  is 
3d  and  wholesome,  like  veal ;  their  h9.ir  is  finer,  and 
re  sought  after  than  the  finest  wool ;  there  is  not  a  part 
them,  even  to  their  excrements,  from  which  some 
>fit  is  not  drawn ;  for  sal  ammoniack  is  made  from  their 
ne ;  their  dung,  when  dried  and  powdered,  serves  them 
litter,  as  it  does  for  horses,  with  whom  they  often  travel 
0  countries  where  neither  straw  nor  hay  is  known.  In 
B,  a  kind  of  turf  is  also  made  of  this  dung,  which  burns 
ely,  and  gives  a  flame  as  clear,  and  almost  as  lively,  as 
it  of  dry  wood ;  even  this  is  another  great  use,  especial- 
in  deserts,  where  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  and  where, 
m  the  deficiency  of  combustible  matters,  fire  is  almost 
scarce  as  water. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Library  of  Enter- 
oing  Knowledge." 

*  At  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  camel-fights  are  com- 
xk  at  Smyrna  and  at  Aleppo.  Such  exhibitions  are  the 
grace  of  the  vulgar  (be  they  the  high  or  the  low  vulgar) 
all  countries ;  and  the  lion-fights  of  the  savage  Romans, 
5  bull-fights  of  Spain,  the  bull  and  badger  baitings  and 
5k-fights  of  England,  and  the  camel-fights  of  Asia  Minor, 
t  equally  indications  of  a  barbarian  spirit,  which  can  only 
eradicated  by  knowledge  and  true  religion.  Of  these, 
^ever,  the  camel-fights  appear  the  least  objectionable, 
e  Camels  of  Smyrna  are  led  out  to  a  large  plain,  filled 
h  eager  crowds.  They  are  muzzled,  to  prevent  tlieir 
ng  seriously  injured,  for  their  bite  is  tremendous — al- 
ys  bringing  the  piece  out  A  couple  being  let  loose, 
y  run  at  each  other  with  extreme  fury.  Mr.  Mac  Fai- 
B  thus  describes  to  us  this  curious  scene : — '  One  of  tho 
>urite  holiday  amusements  of  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  is 
lished  by  the  camel-combats.    An  inclosuie  ia  Tas.C;c, 
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and  two  Camels,  previously  muzzled  so  that  they  camiflt 
hurt  each  other  much,  are  driven  in,  and  incited  to  fight  witk 
each  othfr.    Their  mode  of  combat  is  curious :  they  knoi^ 
their  heads  together  (laterally),  twist  their  longnecki, 
wrestle  with  their  fore-legs,  ahnost  like  bipeds,  and  seem  to 
direct  their  principal  attention  to  the  throwing  down  of  tk 
adversary.    During  this  combat,  the  Turks,  deeply  into* 
rested,  will  back,  some  one  Camel  and  some  the  other;  ui 
they  will  clap  their  hands  and  cry  out  the  names  of  thdr 
respective  favourites,  just  as  our  amateurs  do  with  tlNir 
dogs,  or  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their  more  splendid  andsuR 
bloody  bull-fights,  will  echo  the  name  of  the  hardy  boUff 
the  gallant  matador.    The  Pasha  of  Smyrna  used  fireqaeit' 
ly  to  regale  the  people  with  these  spectacles  in  in  ii- 
closed  square  before  his  palace ;  and  I  saw  them  beodai^ 
once,  at  a  Turkish  wedding  at  the  village  of  Bouinabik» 
near  Smyrna,  and  another  time  on  some  other  festive  oo* 
casion,  at  Magnesia.    I  once,  however,  chanced  to  see  i 
less  innocent  contest,  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  voliat 
of  travels.    This  was  on  the  plain  between  Mounts  Spf 
lus  and  Tartalee  and  the  town  of  Smyrna.    It  was  a  fi^ 
in  downright  earnest.    Two  huge  rivals  broke  away  fi* 
tlie  string,  and  set  to  in  spite  of  their  drivers.    Theylnit 
each  other  furiously,  and  it  was  with  great  difiiculty  thi 
devidgis  succeeded  in  separating  these  (at  other  tiiMi) ; 
affectionate  and  docile  animals.'    The  popular  amuseineiii 
which  the  Camel  afifords  in  other  parts  of  the  East  aretf* 
ess  ferocious  nature.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  yeu,thl 
Mahomedans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai  hat 
Icamd-raceSf  and  this  festival  is  a  time  of  great  rejoiciiig* 
^  Avarice  and  ill  temper  will  occasionally  make  the  Anki 
and  Turks  maltreat  their  Camels ;  though  it  is  due  to  tboB 
to  state  that  these  instances  are  rare.    The  animal  is  asait 
ly  treated  with  the  caxe  axi^\axi<^xv!&ia  vMch  his  usefulnoM 


hur  gfoodoMt  demaacL  Mr.  Mae  Farlane  stys,  *  I  have 
n  told  that  the  Arabs  will  kiss  their  Camels  in  grati- 
3  and  affection,  after  a  journey  across  the  deserts.  I 
er  saw  the  Turks,  either  of  Asia  Minor  or  Roumelia, 
J  their  kindness  so  far  as  this ;  but  I  have  frequently 
a  them  pai  their  Camels  when  the  day's  work  was  done, 
talk  to  them  on  their  journey,  aft  if  to  cheer  them. 
)  Camds  appeared  to  me  quite  as  sensible  to  ikvonr 
gentle  treatment,  as  a  good  bred  horse  is.  I  have 
a  them  curve  and  twist  their  long  lithe  necks  as  their 
^er  approached,  and  often  put  down  their  tranquil  heads 
rards  his  Moulder.' 

Again,  he  says, '  Near  Smyrna,  and  at  Magnesia  and 
des,  I  have  occasionally  seen  a  Camel  follow  his  mas- 
like a  pet  dog,  and  go  down  on  his  knees  before  him, 
f  inviting  him  to  mount  I  never  saw  a  Turk  iU  use 
useful,  gentle,  amiable  quadraped.  But  I  have  fre- 
mdy  seen  lum  give  it  a  portion  of  his  own  dinner,  when, 
mfavourable  places,  it  had  nothing  but  chopped  straw 
sat  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  devidjis  on  a  hot  day, 
in  passing  a  dry  district,  spirt  a  little  water  in  the 
nels'  nostrils ;  they  pretend  it  refreshes  them.' 
^Purchas,  who,  two  centuries  ago,  collected  the  most 
cresting  accounts  of  European  travellers,  in  a  volumin- 
t  work  which  he  called  his  'Pilgrimage,'  thus  describes 
t  Camels  of  Africa  :— 

'<  Of  Camels  they  have  three  sorts:  the  first  called  Hu- 
[n,  of  huge  stature  and  strength,  able  to  carry  a  thou- 
id  pound  weight;  the  second  less,  with  two  bunches  on 
back,  fit  for  carriage  and  to  ride  on,  called  Becheti,  of 
bh  they  have  only  in  Asia.    The  third  sort,  called  Ra 
diel,  is  meagre  and  small,  able  to  traYel  (for  they  are 
used  to  burthens)  above  an  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 
d  the  king  of  Tombutoo  can  send  messengeia  on.  ^m^\v 
z6 
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Camels  to  Segelmesse  or  Darha,  nine  hundred  miles  fih 
tant,  in  seven  or  eight  days,  without  stay  or  change  bjtko 
way.'  Tliis  is  a  statement  which  we  might  conceive  to  be 
exaggerated,  if  we  were  to  assume  the  speed  and  endi* 
ranee  of  the  horse  as  points  of  comparison.  But  the  cicir 
tares  are  essentially  different ;  and  the  relation  of  the  oU 
geographer  is  borne  out  by  unimpeachable  tesdmoiy. 
Tiie  Ragualiel  of  Purchas  is  the  Heirie,  or  Maherry,ofti« 
Desert.  Its  swiftness  is  thus  described  in  the  figoiatiit 
language  of  the  Arabs :  *  When  thou  shalt  meet  a  heiriii 
and  say  to  the  rider,  Salem  Alick,  ere  he  shall  have  o- 
swered  the  Alick  Salem,  he  will  be  afar  off,  and  neaily  oil 
of  sight,  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind.*  Mr.  JackM^ 
in  his  account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  states  that  tk 
fiistest  breed  of  the  swift  dromedary,  which  is  called  i 
'  Sebayee,'  will  perform  a  journey  of  thirty-five  days  cai^ 
van  travelling,  in  five  days.  The  mean  daily  rate  of  tfcl 
liea\y  caravan,  according  to  Rennell,  is  about  eighted 
miles  ;  and  thus  it  appears,  from  Mr.  Jackson's  statemeflli 
tliat  the  heirie  will  perform  six  hundred  and  thirty  miles ii 
five  days — an  almost  incredible  effort  of  speed  and  pcs^ 
verance.  Captain  Lyon  says  that  the  maherry,  ofti» 
Northern  African  Arabs,  will  continue  at  a  long  trot  rf 
nine  miles  an  hour,  for  many  hours  together.  Riley  oftM 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  fif 
nine  and  ten  liours  a  day.  He  and  his  companions  we» 
mounted  upon  the  dromedaries,  without  a  saddle,  and  tiifif 
were  half  naked.  Their  sufferings  were  great ;  *fi»  th» 
creatures,  he  says,  *  took  very  long  steps,  and  their  motkv 
being  lieavy,  our  legs,  unsupported  by  stirrups  or  any  thinf 
else,  would  fly  backwards  and  forwards,  chafing  across  tbdr 
hard  ribs  at  every  step.'  These  dromedaries  travelled  ii  1 
companies,  and,  therefore,  their  speed  was  naturally  not  0  I 
jSTcat  as  that  of  a  smg\e  on^  m>i5a.  ^  <^cim^T«    Mr.  Jtctoi*  I 
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va  romantic  story  of  a  swift  dromedary,  whose  natural 
ce  was  accelerated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the 
thusiasm  of  his  rider :  *  Talking  with  an  Arab  of  Suae, 
the  subject  of  these  fleet  Camels,  and  the  desert  horse, 
assured  me  that  he  knew  a  young  man  who  was  passion- 
)ly  fond  of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but 
036  oranges ;  these  were  not  to  be  procured  at  Mo^ 
re,  and,  as  the  lady  wanted  the  best  fruit,  nothing  }es8 
m  Marocco  oranges  would  satisfy  her.  The  Arab  mbmi(: 
his  heirie  at  dawn  of  day,  went  to  Marocco  (about  imp 
ndred  miles  from  Mogadore),  purchased  the  oranges, 
d  returned  that  night  after  the  gates  were  shut,  but  sent 
)  oranges  to  the  lady  by  a  guard  of  one  of  the  batteries.' 
S  excited  feelings  carried  forward  the  Arab  lover ;  and 
)  length  of  an  African  day  favoured  his  enterprise.  He 
I  not  suffer  like  poor  Riley,  who,  when  his  naked  legs 
fre  chafing  the  Camel's  ribs  for  many  hours,  says,  with 
il  pathos, '  it  seemed  to  me  as  'though  the  sun  would 
rer  go  down.'  The  ugly  and  swift  Camel,  Alboufaki,  is 
^mspicuous  figure  in  the  singular  romance  of  Vathek. 
le  wandering  Arab  and  his  maherry,  have  an  extraordi- 
7  appearance,  which  Captain  Lyon  has  described:  *  The 
Idle  is  placed  on  the  withers,  and  confined  by  a  band 
der  the  belly.  It  is  very  small,  and  difficult  to  sit,  which 
done  by  balancing  with  the  feet  against  the  neck  of 
i  animal,  and  holding  a  tight  rein  to  steady  the  hand.' 
'  The  first  experiment  which  an  European  makes  in  ho- 
lding a  dromedary  is  generally  a  service  of  some  little 
nger,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  animal's  movement  in 
bg.  Denon  has  described  this  with  his  usual  vivacity, 
iring  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  a  part  of  Dessaix's 
Tsion,  to  which  the  scientific  traveller  was  attached,  was 
It  with  Camels  to  a  distant  post  across  the  desert  '  The 
tk'Sdle  {the  mounting  at  a  signal)  was  very  amus\a^. 
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The  Camel,  slow  as  he  generally  is  in  his  actions,  lifts  up 
his  hind-legs  very  briskly  at  the  instant  his  rider  is  in  the 
saddle ;  the  man  is  thus  thrown  forward :  a  similar  move- 
ment of  the  fore -legs  throws  him  backward.  Each  mo- 
tion is  repeated ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  fourth  movemeot 
when  the  Camel  is  fairly  on  his  feet,  that  the  rider  can  «• 
cover  his  balance.  None  of  us  could  resist  the  first  im- 
pulse ;  and  thus  nobody  could  laugh  at  his  companiou. 
Mr.  Mac  Farlane  tells  us,  in  his  letter,  that  upon  his  fini 
Camel  adventure,  he  was  so  unprepared  for  the  probable  al 
feet  of  the  creature's  rising  behind,  that  he  was  throw 
over  his  head,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  TuAs,  wht 
were  laughing  at  his  inexperience.  His  description  oi 
this  experiment  is  as  lively  as  that  of  Denon : — ^'I  waaK- 
quainted  with  this  peculiarity  of  animal  movement  in  i 
striking  manner,  the  first  time  I  mounted  a  Camel  ont  o 
Curiosity.  I  ought  to  have  known  better — and,  indeed 
did  know  better ;  but  when  he  was  about  to  rise,  fiwn  oil 
habits  associated  with  the  horse,  I  expected  he  wodi 
throw  out  his  fore  legs,  and  I  threw  myself  forward  tc 
cordingly — when  up  sprung  his  hind-legs,  and  dean  1 
went  over  his  ears,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  d» 
vidjis.' 

^'  Riley  tells  a  somewhat  similar  story  of  the  effect  o 
the  rough  movement  of  a  large  Camel : — *  They  placed  m 
on  the  largest  Camel  I  had  yet  seen,  which  was  nine  0 
ten  feet  in  height.  The  Camels  were  now  all  kneeling  a 
lying  down,  and  mine  among  the  rest  I  thought  I  bK 
taken  a  good  hold,  to  steady  myself  while  he  was  liof 
yet  his  motion  was  so  heavy,  and  my  strength  so  fiur  «* 
hausted,  that  I  could  not  possibly  hold  on,  and  tmnUedoi 
over  his  tail,  turning  entirely  over.  I  came  down  i?* 
my  feet,  which  prevented  my  receiving  any  material  iig*^ 
though  the  shock  to  my  itwaa  ^^  '^^ry  severe.    l*i 
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nmer  of  the  Camel  Iiel2>ed  me  up,  and  asked  me  ^  I  was 
loured :  I  told  him,  ao^  ^Qod  he  praiaed ! "  aaid  he, " for 
pniiiig  you  over:  had  you  fidlen  upon  your  head,  theie 
lonea  must  have  daahed  out  your  brains.  But  the  Camel,'' 
idded  he,  '^  is  a  sacred  animal,  and  Heaven  protects  those 
vho  fide  on  him !  Had  you  Mien  from  an  ass,  though  he 
■.only  two  cubits  and  a  half  high,  it  would  have  killed 
fwi;  finr  the  ass  is  not  sia  noble  a  creature  as  the  Camel 
md  the  horse."  I  afterwards  found  this  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing, opinion  among  all  classes  of  the  Moors  and  the  Arabs. 
Mien  they  put  me  on  again,  two  of  the  men  steadied  me 
h^  the  legs,  until  the  Camel  was  &iriy  up,  and  then  told 
Im  to  be'careful,  and  to  hold  on  fast :  they  also  took  great 
Mute  to  assist  my  companions  in  the  same  way.' 

*  Every  preparation  for  a  long  journey  being  completed, 
«!-<he  dromedaries  and  horses  having  their  riders  on  their 
jbKks,  and  the  Camels  having  received  their  bales  of  goods 
Imd  their  water-skins, — ^the  caravan  sets  forward  on  its 
i>iiTh  In  Asia,  an  ass,  bearing  a  tinkling  bell,  usually 
Mnlks  at  the  head,  and  the  Camels  follow,  one  by  one.  Mr. 
Ifao  Farlane  thus  describes  this  arrangement,  as  well  as 
Iheir  measured  pace : — *  The  caravans,  or  strings  of  Cam- 
jpb,  are  always  headed  by  a  little  ass,  on  which  the  driver 
itimes  rides.  The  ass  has  atinkling  bell  round  his  neck ; 
each  Camel  is  commonbf  furnished  with  a  large  rude 
that  produces,  however,  a  soft  and  pastoral  sound,  8u»- 
idy  not  to  the  neck,  but  to  the  front  of  the  pack,  or  sad- 
As  I  have  observed  of  the  mules  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
will  all  come  to  a  dead  stop,  if  these  bells  be  removed 
accident  or  design ;  and  like  the  mules  also,  they  always 
best  in  a  long  single  line,  one  after  the  other.  We 
tbe'experiment  of  the  bell  at  Pergamos.  Two  stately 
the  foremost  furnished  with  the  bell,  were  trudg- 
along  the  road  with  measured  steps :  we  delaeYie^  \]tx& 
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bell  with  a  long  stick ;  they  halted  as  the  sounds  ceased, 
nor  could  we  urge  them  forward  until  their  ears  were 
cheered  with  the  wonted  music.  I  have  used  the  worf 
measured^  not  as  matter  of  poetry,  but  of  fact.  Their  step 
is  so  measured  and  like  clock-work,  that  on  a  plain  yoo 
know  almost  to  a  yard  the  distance  they  will  go  in  a  givei 
time.  In  the  flat  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Caicus,  I  ht« 
made  calculations  with  a  watch  in  my  hand ;  and  have  fcwmi 
hour  after  hour,  an  unvarying  result,  the  end  of  their  jo*- 
ney  being  just  at  the  same  pace  as  the  beginning :  their  pui 
is  three  miles  an  hour.'  He  adds :  *  I  may  remark  as  curi- 
ous, that  the  devidjis  always  preserve  the  same  order  rf 
distribution,  or,  as  we  might  say  in  military  languagfl^ 
"  dress  the  line,"  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  one  Caad 
always  goes  first,  another  second,  another  third,  andsooa; 
and  if  this  order  is  interfered  withj  the  beasts  will  becoDl 
disorderly,  and  will  not  march.  Each  gets  attached  toi, 
particular  Camel  of  the  caravan;  prefers  seeing  hiatd' 
before  him  to  that  of  any  other ;  and  will  not  go  if  youd* 
place  his  friend.'  *  We  met  caravans  of  Camels,'  says  Dfc* 
Clarke,  speaking  of  Cyprus, '  marching  according  to  tl* 
order  always  observed  in  the  East ;  that  is  to  say,  in  alinBi* 
one  after  the  other ;  the  whole  caravan  being  preceded  bf 
an  ass,  with  a  bell  about  his  neck.'  Burckhardt  gives 
reason  for  the  Camels  thus  travelling  in  a  single  file: 
'  The  Souakin  caravans,  like  those  of  the  Hedjaz,  are 
customed  to  travel  in  one  long  file :  the  Egyptians,  on 
contrary,  march  with  a  wide  extended  firont ;  but  the 
mer  method  is  preferable,  because  if  any  of  the  loads 
out  of  order,  they  can  be  adjusted  by  leading  the 
out  of  the  line,  before  those  behind  have  come  up ;  in 
latter  case,  the  whole  caravan  must  stop  when  any 
dent  happens  to  a  single  Camel.  The  caravans  firom 
ddid  to  Aleppo  and  DaxoABCXifi^coT^ssvc^^^Qmetu^  oft 
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msand  Camele,  marching  abreast  of  each  other,  extend 
sr  a  space  of  more  than  a  mile.'  The  individual  Cam- 
,  which  march  in  a  line,  invariably  follow  the  steps  of 
i  one  which  precedes  them ;  and  thus  tliey  are  often  led 
ong,  if  the  drivers  are  negligent  They  are  sometimes 
d,  the  one  to  the  tail  06  the  other,  like  strings  of  horses 
England.  Burckhardt,  in  his  journey  from  Mecca  to 
)dina,  says,  <  the  Arab  riding  foremost  was  to  lead  the 
op ;  but  he  frequently  fell  asleep,  as  well  as  his  com- 
lions  behind,  and  his  Camel  then  took  its  own  course, 
d  often  led  the  whole  caravan  astray.'  In  the  deserts, 
requires  especial  vigilance  and  extraordinary  local  know- 
Ige  in  the  drivers,  to  keep  the  right  direction.  The  com- 
0  is  sometimes  used ;  but,  generally,  the  camel-drivers^ 
certain  their  course  by  some  marks  known  only  to  them- 
Ives^ — some  sand-bank,  or  prickly  shrubs,  which  only~ 
sir  experienced  eye  can  distinguish  from  similar  objects- 
very  spot  in  the  plains  of  Arabia  is  known  by  a  particular 
me ;  and  it  requires  the  eyes  and  experience  of  a  Bedou- 
to  distinguish  one  small  district  from  another.  For  this 
ipose,  the  different  species  of  shrubs  and  pasturage  pro- 
ced  in  them  by  the  rains  are  of  great  assistance ;:  and 
lenever  they  wish  to  mention  a  certain  spot  to  their  com* 
nions,  which  happens  to  have  no  name,  they  always  des- 
nate  it  by  the  herbs  that  grow  there.'  The  Camels  of 
9  caravan  are  wholly  dependent  upon  those  which  pre- 
de  them  for  the  regularity  of  their  pace,  or  for  their  halt- 
is  ;  and  they  therefore  are  completely  under  the  direction 
the  leader,  whether  the  man  or  the  beast  assume  that 
Ice.  Even  a  rider  can  never  stop  his  dromedary,  while 
companions  are  moving  on ;  and  thus  it  is  a  point  of  ex- 
Dence  in  a  traveller,  with  which  the  Arabs  are  highly 
Mwed,  to  jump  off  and  remount  without  stopping  his  beast, 
le  leading  Camel,  however,  requires  to  be  excited  \>3 
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its  rider ;  and  if  it  is  not  urged  on  by  hearing  the  hi 
voice,  it  gradually  slackens  its  pace,  and  at  last  standi 
to  rest  If  the  leading  Camel  once  stops,  all  the  le 
the  same.  Burckhardt,  in  his  journey  through  Arabii 
en  walked  ahead  of  the  caravan:  he  sometimes  li 
wait  a  long  time  for  its  coming  «p,  and  having  retrac 
steps,  would  find  the  Camels  standing  still,  and  evei 
upon  them  fast  asleep.  It  is  indifferent  to  these  pooi 
tures  where  they  stop ;  for  they  are  regardless  of  \ 
and  will  remain  quietly  exposed  to  the  hottest  be« 
the  sun.  As  long  as  the  voice  of  the  driver  is  hea 
Camel  does  not  heed^  what  situation  he  is  in.  C 
Lyon  saw  a  blind  camel-driver,  who  held  by  the  ai 
tail,  and  was  in  the  habit,  witii  this  assistance,  of 
constantly  over  an  uneven  and  dangerously  steep 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  road  they  toil  ove 
plod  steadily  on. 

'^  The  expense  of  maintaining  these  valuable  cr 
is  remarkably  little :  a  cake  of  barley,  a  few  dates,  i 
fill  of  beans,  will  suffice,  in  addition  to  the  hard  and 
ly  shrubs  which  they  find  in  every  district  but  th 
wildest  of  the  desert.  They  are  particulaxly  fond  o 
vegetable  productions  which  other  animals  would 
touch,  such  as  plants  which  are  like  spears  and  dag] 
comparison  with  the  needles  of  the  thistle,  and  wh 
en  pierce  the  incautious  traveller's  boot  He  migl 
such  thorns  eradicated  firom  the  earth,  if  he  did  not 
the  Camel  contentedly  browsing  upon  them ;  for  ) 
learns  that  Providence  has  made  nothing  in  vain 
sant-tree  is  amongst  these  substances,  and  in  this  th 
'Ol  espicially  delights. 

'*  Mr.  Parsons,  who  saw  the  pilgrim  caiavan  aeto 
Cairo  about  forty  years  ago,  has  given  a  programm 
pisocession,  drawn  \xp  m\S[v  ^\2cl^  ^^sAftimon  of  a 
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occupies  ten  pages  of  his  quarto  work.  The 
wuLB  six  hours  in  passing  him.  The  most  strik- 
ince  to  an  European  must  have  heen  the  Cam- 
y  variety  of  splendid  trappings,  laden  with  provi- 
ilothes,  and  cookery  apparatus,  and  water-skins, 
and  artillery,  and  holy  Sheiks,  and  Mamelukes, 
nrere  Camels  '  with  two  hrass  field-pieces  each' 
with  hells  and  streamers ' — others  'with  men 
ttle-drums ' — others '  covered  with  purple  velvet* 
en  walking  hy  their  sides,  playing  on  flutes  and 
— others  '  handsomely  ornamented  about  their 
r  bridles  being  studded  with  silver,  intermixed 
beads  of  all  colours,  and  ostrich  feathers  on  their 
— and  last  of  all  *  the  sacred  Camel,  an'extraor- 
;e  Camel,  with  a  fine  bridle  studded  with  jewels 
ind  led  by  two  holy  sheiks,  in  green,  a  square 
hapel  on  his  back.'  In  addition  to  these  Camel 
there  were  horses  with  every  variety  of  com- 
namelukes,  and  pikemen,  and  janissaries,  and 
Jie  Emir  Hadgy,  (commander  of  the  pilgrimage) 
'  satin — to  say  nothing  of  numberless  *  buffoons 
my  pranks.'  Mr.  Parsons  sums  up  the  splendour 
rrim  caravan  by  declaring  that '  it  is  by  much  the 
hibition  than  the  spectacle  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
going  in  procession  through  the  City  of  Lon- 
t  this  may  be  doubted  by  some  as  the  exag-^ 
f  a  traveller,  while  others  may  deem  it  impos- 


ng  from  the  usual  practice  of  conunercial  cara- 
pilgrimage  is  performed  chiefly  by  night.  The 
;nerally  moves  about  four  o'clock  in  th^after- 
travels  without  stopping  till  an  hour  or  two  after 
A  large  supply  of  torches  is  carried  firom  Cairo, 
ed  during  the  hours  of  darkness.    The  Be^oM- 
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ins,  who  convey  provisions  for  the  troops,  trave 
only,  and  in  advance  of  the  caravan.  The  waterii 
on  the  route  are  regularly  established.  Each  is 
with  a  large  tank,  and  protected  by  soldiers  t¥ 
in  a  castle  by  the  well,  throughout  the  year.  Oi 
the  route  the  wells  are  frequent,  and  the  water  | 
on  others  three  days  of  the  journey  frequently 
between  one  watering-place  and  another, — and  1 
tain  is  often  brackish.  When  the  Cairo  carava; 
pletely  assembled',  and  the  formalities  which  we 
•described  are  gone  through,  the  great  body  of 
begin  to  move,  the  stations  of  the  different  partie 
jys,  according  to  their  provinces  and  towns,  bein^ 
ed,  and  rigidly  observed  throughout  the  mar 
order  is  determined  by  the  geographical  proxim 
place  from  which  each  party  comes.  At  Adjeroud, 
Egyptian  caravan  halts  on  the  second  day's  m 
supplied  with  water  from  Suez ;  and  here  it  repc 
und  a  night,  to  prepare  for  a  forced  march  of  tl 
and  two  nights,  through  a  region  where  there  is 
the  desert  of  El  Tyh,  which  nearly  extends  from 
•of  one  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  other — ^that  is,i 
to  Akaba.  The  Hadj  route  is  circuitous.  It  is 
the  privations  both  of  men  and  quadrupeds  c( 
The  splendid  trappings  of  the  Camels,  their  ve 
their  bells,  have  lost  their  attraction ;  but  their 
•endurance  becomes  the  safety  of  the  pilgrims ; 
Tichiy  caparisoned  horse,  impatient  of  thirst,  andc 
ly  subdued  by  fatigue,  is  more  frequently  a  burtl 
cararan  than  an  advantage.  The  route  of  the 
carav^  after  it  passes  the  Akaba,  lies  by  the  she 
Red  Sea  for  nearly  six  hundred  miles ;  and,  the 
cannot  properly  be  said  at  any  time  after  the  first 
march  to  be  upon  the  de^etV^  ^  \^^^^ta:&.^^sK 
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^  diiyt.  But  it!  difficqltief  are  more  mimaTaiui ;  and 
||IHI  to  paaa  regiooa  quite  as  arid  and  inhospitable, 
part  of  Arabia  ia  covered  ^dth  aandy  plains ;  and 
;^  mountain  steepa  are  crossed,  the  long  extended 
rarely  oflbr  water.  The  Arabic  langoage  is  rich 
expressing  every  variety  of  desert,  differing  from 
^«tiher  by  vary  slight  shades  of  meaning:  thus,  they 
descriptive  of  i^  plain— a  plain  in  the  mountain 
covered  with  herbs— «  naked  sandy  desert— a 
desert — a  desert  with  little  spots  of  pasturage-p-a 
.without  water.  Although  the  caravan  route  from 
Mecca  presents,  with  the  exception  of  the  desert 
none  of  those  enormous  wastes,  like  the  Great 
Deserts  of  Arabia,  *  where  the  Arabs  have  only 
and  the  stars  to  direct  their  way ; '  nor  is,  like  the 
desert, '  a  sea  without  waters,  an  earth  without 
f^  disdaining  to  hold  a  foot-print  as  a  testimony  of 
?  there  are  many  tracts,  as  well  as  the  desert  &om 
to  Akaba,  in  the  forty  days' journey,  which  offer  to  the 
abundance  of  fatigue  and  suffering.  If  water  fail, 
tes  does,  even  at  the  wells  at  particular  dry 
•if  the  water-skins  evaporate  more  quickly  than 
ordinarilyd  o— the  Camel's  power  of  endurance  is 
[y  tried — ^for  his  wants  are  the  last  attended  to. 
are  the-pilgrims  if  the  rain  of  the  mountains  have  fill- 
banks  of  some  little  river.  Even  the  much-endur- 
at  the  sight  of  water,  after  many  days'  absti- 
I,  break  the  halters  by  which  they  are  led,  and  rush- 
stumbling  down  the  banks,  throw  off  their  loads,  and 
>n  infinite  disorder.  Mr.  Buckingham  has,  however, 
d  a  scene,  in  which  the  patience  of  the  C^el  is 
id  in  a  remarkable  way  with  the  eagernesiRf  the 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  reached  a  maxc^Vi^ 
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ground,  in  which  a  clbar  stream  was  flowing  along,  t 
beds  of  tall  and  thick  rushes,  but  so  hidden  by  the 
the  noise  of  its  flow  was  heard  long  before  tiie 
itself  could  be  seen.  From  the  length  of  the  man 
the  exhausting  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  even  at  nig 
horses  were  exceedingly  thirsty :  their  impatient  n 
ness,  evinced  by  their  tramping,  neighing,  and  et| 
patience  to  rush  all  to  one  particular  point,  gave  as, 
the  first  indications  of  our  approach  to  water,  whi 
perceptible  to  their  stronger  scent  long  before  itw 
heard  by  us.  On  reaching  the  brink  of  this  stre 
which  purpose  we  had  been  forcibly  turned  aside, 
ungovernable  fury  of  the  animals,  to  the  southwan 
)^ute,  the  banks  were  found  to  be  so  high  ahove  the 
of  the  water,  that  the  horses  could  not  reach  it  fa 
Some,  more  impatient  than  the  rest,  plunged  themsel 
their  riders  at  once  into  the  current ;  and,  after  be 
swimming  to  a  less  elevated  part  of  the  bank  ovei 
they  could  mount,  were  extricated  with  consideral 
culty ;  while  two  of  the  horses  of  the  caravan,  wk 
more  heavily  laden  than  the  others,  by  canying  t 
gageas  well  as  the  persons  of  their  riders,  were  di 
The  stream  was  narrow  but  deep,  and  had  a  soft 
bottom,  in  which  Another  of  the  horses  became  » 
stuck,  that  he  was  suffocated  in  a  few  minates.  Tl 
els  marched  patienUy  along  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
as  those  persons  of  the  caravan  who  were  provid 
skins  and  other  vessels  containing  small  supplies  o 
but  the  horses  could  not,  by  all  the  power  of  thei 
be  kept  from  the  stream,  any  more  than  the  crowd 
ty  pilflvns,  who,  many  of  them  having  no  small  vi 
dip  upine  water  from  the  brook,  followed  the  eza 
the  impatient  horses,  and  plunged  at  once  into  the 
Tbia  scene,  which,  vDndAl  \2ci^  ^^^<q3dSc|  q€  the  ni 
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of  the  animals,  the  shouting  and  quanrelling  of  the 
ie,  and  the  indistinct,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  appro- 
ions  of  danger,  from  a  totally  unexpected  cause,  had 
aied  an  almost  awful  character,  lasted  for  upwards  of 
our.' 
Burckhardt  relates  an  interesting  story,  which  heauti- 

iUustrates  the  surprising  instinct  of  the  Camel.  It 
told  to  him  hy  a  man  who  had  himself  suffered  all  the 
p  of  death: — 

^  In  the  month  of  August,  a  small  caravan  prepared  to 
DUt  from  Berber  to  Daraou.  They  consisted  of  five 
shants  and  ^bout  thirty  slaves,  with  a  proportionate 
hjBet  of  Camels.  Afraid  of  the  robber  Naym,  who  at 
jnme  was  in  the  habit  of  waylaying  travellers  about  the 
^f  Nedjeym,and  who  had  constknt  intelligence  of  the 
frture  of  every  caravan  from  Berber,  they  determined  to 
'  a  more  eastern  road,  by  the  well  Owareyk.  They  had 
|.an  Ababde  guide,  who  conducted  them  in  safety  to 
jilace,  but  who  lost  his  way  from  thence  northward,  the 
B  being  very  unfrequented.  After  five  days'  march  in 
ipountains  their  stock  of  water  was  exhausted,  nor  did 
'Jmow  where  they  were.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to 
Bt  their  course  toward  the  setting  sun,  hoping  thus  to 
\k  the  Nile.  After  two  days'  thirst,  fifteen  slaves  and 
pf  the  merchants  died  ;  another  of  them,  an  Ababde, 
^had  ten  Camels  with  him,  thinking  that  the  Camels 
bt  know  better  than  their  masters  where  water  was  to 
^und,  desired  his  comrades  to  tie  him  fast  upon  the  sad- 
)f  his  strongest  Camel,  that  he  might  not  fall  down  from 
^ess ;  and  thus  he  parted  from  them,  permitting  his 
els  to  take  their  own  way :  but  neither  the  man  nor  his 
iel  were  ever  heard  of  afterwards.  On  the  eighth  day 
r  leaving  Owareyk,  the  survivors  came  in  sight  of  the 
■tains  of  Shigre,  which  they  immediately  recogmzedL^ 
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but  their  strength  was  quite  exhausted,  and  neithi 

nor  beasts  were  able  to  move  any  farther.    Lyinj 

under  a  rock,  they  sent  two  of  their  servants,  with 

strongest  remaining  Camels  in  search  of  water. 

these  Jtwo  men  could  reach  the  mountain,  one  < 

dropped  off  his  Camel  deprived  of  speech,  and  able 

move  his  hands  to  his  comrade  as  a  signal  that  be 

to  be  left  to  his  fate.    The  survivor  then  contin 

route  ;  but  such  was  the  effect  of  thirst  upon  him 

eyes  grew  dim,  and  he  lost  the  road,  though  he  h 

travelled  over  it  before,  and  had  been  perfectly  aa 

with  it.     Having  wandered  about  for  a  long  * 

aHghted  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  tied  th< 

to  one  of  its  branches ;  the  beast,  however,  smelt 

ter  (as  the  Arabs  express  it),  and,  wearied  as  it  ws 

its  halter,  and  set  off  galloping  furiously  in  the  dir 

the  spring,  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  a 

hour's  distance.    The  man  well  understanding  t 

el's  action,  endeavoured  to  follow  its  footsteps,  b 

only  move  a  few  yards  ;  he  fell  exhausted  on  the 

and  was.  about  to  breathe  his  last,  when  Providence 

way,  from  a  neighbouring  encampment,  Bisharye 

who,  by  throwing  water  upon  the  man's  face,  rest 

to  his  senses.    They  then  went  hastily  togethc 

water,  filled  the  skins,  and  returning  to  the  can 

the  good  fortune  to  find  the  sufferers  still  alive.    1 

arye  received  a  slave  for  his  trouble.    My  infom 

tive  of  Yembo,  in  Arabia,  was  the  man  whose  Cj 

covered  the  spring ;  and  he  added  the  remarkabh 

stance,  that  the  youngest  slaves  bore  the  thirst  b< 

the  re^^  and  that,  while  the  grown  up  boys  all 

children  reached  Egypt  in  safety.' " 
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THE  BUFFALO,  THE  AUROCHS,  THE 
BISON,  AND  THE  ZEBU. 

raouGH  the  Buflfalo  is,  at  this  present  time,  common  in 
iece,  and  tame  in  Italy,  it  is  neither  known  by  the  Greeks 
Romans ;  for  it  never  had  a  name  in  the  language  of 
le  people.  The  word  buffalo  even  indicates  a  strange 
[in,  not  to  be  derived  either  from  the  Greek  or  Latin 
pies.  In  effect,  this  animal  is  originally  a  native  of  the 
08t  countries  of  Africa  and  India,  and  was  not  trans- 
)ed  and  naturalized  in  Italy  till  towards  the  seventh 
tnry.  It  is  true,  the  ancients  have  spoken  of  an  asi* 
I  as  of  a  different  species  from  the  ox,  under  the  name 
mbalus ;  and  Aristotle  has  mentioned  the  wild  ox  of 
Aia,  which  he  has  called  bonasus.  Both  the  ancients 
modems,  however,  have  multiplied  the  species  unne- 
larily ;  and  from  attentive  observation,  I  am  clearly  of 
lion,  that  there  are  but  two  species  which  are  essential- 
Ifferent,  viz.  the  ox  and  the  Buffalo. 
ITe  may  observe,  throughout  tlie  different  regions  of 
Vorld,  the  breed  of  oxen  differing  from  each  other  in 
external  appearances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
late,  or  other  circumstances ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
brence  is  that  which  divides  them  into  two  classes,  viz. 
Aurochs,  or  ox  without  a  hunch  on  its  back,  and  the 
in,  or  hunched  ox.  From  indubitable  facts,  however, 
have  the  utmost  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  are  no 
er  than  varieties  of  the  same  species.  The  hunch,  the 
ph  and  quality  of  the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the  horns, 
the  sole  characters  by  which  the  Bison  is  distinguish- 
from  the  Aurochs ;  but  the  hunched  oxen  couple  and 
duce  with  the  European  oxen ;  and  we  likewise  know, 
t  the  length  and  quality  of  the  hair,  in  all  animals,  de- 
ids  on  the  nature  of  the  climatQ ;  and  we  have  lem^TV 

OZ.    II.  M 
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cd,  that,  in  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep,  the  fonn  of  the 
is  various  and  fluctuating.  These  differences,  ib( 
do  not  suffice  to  establish  two  distinct  species ;  an< 
the  tame  ox  of  Europe  couples  with  the  hunched  on 
dia,  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  think  that  it  wo 
couple  with  the  Bison,  or  hunched  ox  of  Europe 
withstanding  this,  however,  we  are  not  to  be  su 
that  the  two  kinds  have  not  melted  or  coaIesce( 
mongrel  breed,  since  many  circumstances  may  h 
curred  to  keep  them  asunder;  and,  in  fact,  we 
find  that  these  kinds  have  subsisted  till  this  prese 
either  ia  a  free  and  wild,  or  in  a  tame  state  ;  and  t 
tered,  or  rather  have  been  transported  into  all  the  ( 
of  the  earth.  All  the  tame  oxen  without  hunch 
proceeded  from  the  Aurochs,  and  all  with  hunc 
issues  of  the  Bison.  In  order  to  give  a  just  ide 
varieties,  we  shall  make  a  short  enumeration  of  tl 
imals,  such  as  they  are  found  actually  to  be  in  < 
parts  of  the  earth. 

To  begin  with  the  north  of  Europe,  the  few  c 
cows  which  subsist  in  Iceland  are  without  horns,  i 
they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  our  oxen.  The  size 
animals  is  rather  relative  to  the  plenty  and  quality 
ture,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  The  Du 
often  brought  lean  cows  from  Denmark,  which  fal 
digiously  in  their  meadows,  and  which  give  plent) 
These  Danish  cows  are  longer  than  ours.  The  c 
cows  of  Ukraine,  where  there  is  excellent  past 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe ;  they  are  also  oft 
kind  as  our  oxen. 

The  breed  of  Aurochs,  or  ox  without  a  hunch, 
the  cold  and  temperate  zones.  It  is  not  very  m 
persed  towards  the  southern  countries :  on  the  ( 
the  breed  of  the  Biaon,  oi  hunched  ox,  fills  all  tb 
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iTovinces,  at  this  present  time.    In  the  whole  conti- 

of  India ;  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas ;  in  all  Af- 

from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 

I  may  say,  nothing  hut  hunched  oxen ;  and  it  even 

ai«,  that  this  breed,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  the  hot 

tries,  has  many  advantages  over  the  others.    These 

hed  oxen,  like  the  Bison,  of  which  they  are  the  issue, 

the  hair  much  softer  and  more  glossy  than  our  oxen, 

like  the  Aurochs,  are  furnished  but  with  little  hair, 

h  is  of  a  harsh  nature.    These  hunched  oxen  are  al- 

rifter,  and  more  proper  to  supply  the  place  of  a  horse ; 

e  same  time  that  they  have  a  less  brutal  nature,  and 

lot  so  clumsy  and  stupid  as  our  oxen,  they  are  more 

able,  and  sensible  which  way  you  would  lead  them. 

regard  the  Indians  have  for  these  animals  is  so  great, 

have  almost  degenerated  into  superstition.    The  ox, 

e  most  useful  animal,  has  appeared  to  them  the  most 

hy  of  being  revered ;  for  this  purpose,  they  have 

3  an  idol  of  the  object  of  their  veneration,  a  kind  of 

tficent  and  powerful  divinity ;  for  we  are  desirous  of 

Bring  all  we  respect,  great,  and  capable  of  doing  much 

,  or  much  harm. 

lese  hunched  oxen,  perhaps,  vary  again  more  than 
in  the  colours  of  the  hair,  and  the  figure  of  the  horns, 
handsomest  are  all  white,  like  the  oxen  of  Lombardy ; 
!  are  also  some  that  are  without  horns ;  there  are  oth- 
rho  have  them  very  much  elevated,  and  others  so  bent 
I,  that  they  are  almost  pendent ;  it  even  appears,  that 
mst  divide  this  first  kind  of  Bisoirs,  or  hunched  oxen, 
^o  secondary  kinds;  the  one  very  large,  and  the 
very  small ;  and  this  last  is  that  of  the  Zebu  ;  both 
soft  hair,  and  a  hunch  on  the  back.  This  hunch  does 
epend  on  the  conformation  of  the  spine,  nor  on  the 
I  of  the  shoulder ;  it  is  nothing  but  an  excieacence^ « 

m2 
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kind  of  wen,  a  piece  of  tender  flesh,  as  good  to  eatutte 
tongue  of  an  ox.  The  wens  of  some  oxen  weigh  M 
forty  or  fifty  pounds ;  others  have  them  much  sDite; 
some  of  these  oxen  have  also  prodigious  boms  for  tUr 
size:  there  is  one  in  the  French  King's  cabinet, wbichii 
three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  seven  inches  in 
ter  at  the  base.  Many  travellers  affirm,  they  ha?e 
them  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  contain  fifteen  and  eNi 
twenty  pints  of  water. 

Thus  all  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and  Ana  vn*it 
habited  with  hunched  oxen,  or  Bisons,  among  whkhi|3 
great  variety  is  to  be  met  with  in  respect  to  size,  colcH 
shape  of  the  horns,  &c.    On  the  contrary,  all  the  noiW 
countries  of  these  two  parts  of  the  world,  and  Europe  • 
tirely,  comprehending  even  the  adjacent  islands,  to  4> 
Azores,  are  only  inhabited  by  oxen  without  a  hnnch, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Aurochs,    The  Bison,  or 
hunched  ox,  is  stronger  and  much  larger  than  the  tame 
of  India ;  it  is  also  sometimes  smaller ;  but  that  de] 
only  on  the  quantity  of  food.    At  Malabar,  at  Ab; 
at  Madagascar,  where  the  meadows  are  naturally  8 
and  fertile,  the  Bisons  are  all  of  prodigious  size.    In 
ca  and  Arabia  Petreea,  where  the  land  is  dry,  the 
or  Bisons,  are  of  the  smallest  stature. 

Every  part  of  South  America  is  inhabited  by  oxen 
out  hunches,  which  the  Spaniards,  and  other  Euro; 
have  successfully  transported.    These  oxen  are  m 
and  are  only  become  smaller  in  these  countries.   In 
the  northern  parts,  as  far  as  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  e 
as  far  as  Mexico,  the  Bisons,  or  hunched  oxen,  are  to 
found  in  great  numbers.    These  Bisons,  which  fbi 
inhabited  the  woods  of  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other 
OUT  northern  countries,  have  probably  passed  from 
continent  to  the  other,  an^  weXi^^omft^VflRftOitker 
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ler  in  this  new  world;  and  as  they  are  habituated 
imates  more  or  less  cold,  they  have  preserved  their 
more  or  less  warm ;  their  hair  is  longer  and  thicker ; 
eard  is  longer  at  Hudson's  Bay  than  at  Mexico ;  and, 
ineral,  this  hair  is  softer  than  the  finest  wool, 
lus  the  wild  and  the  tame  ox,  the  European,  the  Asian, 
Vmerican,  and  the  African  ox,  the  Bonasus,  the  Au- 
3,  the  Bison,  and  the  Zebu,  are  all  animals  of  one  and 
ame  species,  who,  according  to  the  climates,  food,  and 
rent  usage  they  have  'met  with,  have  undergone  all 
rariations  we  have  before  explained.  The  ox,  as  the 
,  useful  animal,  is  also  the  most  universally  dispersed, 
ppears  ancient  in  every  climate,  tame  among  civilized 
ns,  and  wild  in  desert  or  unpolished  countries;  he 
orts  himself  by  his  own  strength  when  in  a  state  of 
re,  and  has  never  lost  the  qualities  which  are  useful  to 
lervice  of  man.  The  young  wild  calves  which  are 
I  &om  their  mothers  in  India  and  Africa,  have,  in  a 
time,  become  as  tractable  as  those  which  are  the  is- 
tf  the  tame  kind ;  and  this  natural  conformity  is  anoth- 
iking  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  species. 
it  be  asked,  which  of  the  two  kinds,  the  Aurochs  or 
tison,  claims  the  first  place  ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  a 
actory  answer  may  be  drawn  firom  the  facts  we  have 
aid  down.    The  hunch  or  wen  of  the  Bison  is  proba- 

0  other  than  an  accidental  character,  which  is  defaped 
ost  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds.  The  Auroch,  or 
ithout  a  hunch,  then,  is  the  most  powerful  and  pre- 
lantof  the  two;  for,  if  it  was  the  contrary,  the  hunch, 
id  of  disappearing,  would  extend  and  remain  upon 
r  one  of  this  mixed  breed.  What  confirms  and 
!S  still  more  the  identity  of  the  species  of  Bison  and 
chs,  is,  that  the  Bisons,  or  hunch-backed  oxen,  in  the 

1  of  America^  have  so  strong  a  smell,  thai  tixe^  \ib.N^ 
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been  called  Musk  Oxm  by  the  greatest  nuniber  of  tn 
len  ;*  and,  at  the  same  tune,  we  find,  by  the  ftccoasl 
observing  people,  that  the  Aurochs,  or  wild  ox  of  Pn 
and  Livonia,  haa  the  smell  of  musk,  like  the  Km 
America. 


There  remain,  therefore,  but  two  species,  the  Bum 
and  the  Ox,  out  of  all  the  nanies  placed  at  the  beidrft 
section;  to  each  of  which  the  ancient  and  modem  nili 
ists  have  given  a  aepaiate  and  distinct  specieH.  TheRl 
animals,  although  greatly  reBembling  each  other,  bothW 
and  often  living  under  the  same  roo^  and  fed  in  tht  ■ 
meadows,  yet,  when  brought  together,  and  even  ezeiHl 
their  keepers,  have  ever  refused  to  unite  and  coqb' 
gether ;  their  nature  is  more  distant  than  that  of  the  tf 
from  the  horse ;  there  even  appears  to  be  a  strong  id^ 
thy  between  them ;  ibr  it  is  affirmed,  that  cows  wH  i 
suckle  the  young  Buffaloes ;  and  the  female  BoAlsM 
sea  the  same  kindness  to  the  other's  calves.  Tba  M 
lo  is  of  a  more  obstinate  nature,  and  leas  tractaUe  tkil 
ox ;  he  obeys  with  great  reluctance,  and  his  Wtfi 
more  coarse  and  brutal ;  like  the  bog,  he  is  one  of  A* 
thieet  of  the  tame  animals,  aa  he  shows  by  his  omrtt 

*  Baffoii  bai  confounded  IvodisijiKtiuiiinala,  Aa  AnwiwiS 
and  Itfdsk  Ox,  Inth  ofirbuAtuuiTOb-mJa^mi^nWaAl' 
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0  be  cleaned  and  dressed ;  his  figure  is  very  clumsy, 
)rbidding ;  his  looks  stupidly  wild ;  he  carries  lus 
an  ignoble  manner,  and  his  head  in  a  veiy  bad  pos- 
Imost  always  inclined  towards  the  ground ;  his  voice 
ddeous  bellowing,  with  a  tone  much  stronger  and 
hoarse  than  that  of  the  buU ;  his  legs  are  thin,  his 
re,  and  his  physiognomy  dark,  like  his  hair  and  skin. 
5ers  externally  from  the  ox,  chiefly  in  the  colour  of 
le ;  and  this  is  easily  perceived  under  the  hair,  with 
he  is  but  sparingly  furnished  ;  his  body  is  likewise 
r  and  shorter  than  that  of  the  ox ;  his  legs  are  long- 

1  propurtionably  much  less ;  the  horns  not  so  round, 
and  partly  compressed,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  frizzled 
is  forehead ;  his  hide  is  likewise  thicker  and  harder 
lat  of  tbe  ox ;  his  flesh  is  black  and  hard,  and  not 
isagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  to  the  smell ;  the  milk 
female  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  cow ;  neverthe- 
he  yields  a  greater  quantity.    In  the  hot  countries 

eastern  continent,  almost  all  the  cheese  is  made  of 
oes'  milk.    The  flesh  of  the  young  Buffaloes,  though 

during  the  suckling  time,  is  not  good.  The  hide 
is  of  more  value  than  all  the  rest  of  the  beast,  whose 
3  is  the  only  part  that  is  fit  to  eat.  This  hide  is  firm, 
and  almost  impenetrable.  As  these  animals,  in  gen- 
re larger  and  stronger  than  the  oxen,  they  are  very 
eable  in  the  plough;  they  draw  well,  but  do  not 
burdens ;  they  are  led  by  the  means  of  a  ring  passed 
rh  their  nose.  Two  Buffaloes,  harnessed,  or  rather 
id,  to  a  wagon,  will  draw  as  much  as  four  strong 
I.  As  they  carry  their  tails  and  their  heads  natu- 
iownwards,  they  employ  tjie  whole  force  of  their 
in  drawing ;  and  this  heavy  mass  greatly  surpasses 
f  a  horse  or  a  labouring  ox. 

i  form  and  thickness  of  the  Buffalo  alone  we  ^m?^- 
m4 
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cicnt  to  indicate  that  he  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  coun- 
tries.   The  largest  quadrupeds  belong  to  the  torrid  zone 
in  the  Old  Continent ;  and  the  Bu^Talo,  for  his  size  and 
thickness,  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  elephant,  the  riii- 
noceros,  and  the  hippopotamus.    The  camel  is  more  ele- 
vated, but  slenderer,  and  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  soutb- 
ern  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia:  nevertheless,  the  Bofr 
loes  live  and  multiply  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  other 
temperate  provinces.    Those  that  are  in  the  French  king^ 
menagerie  have  brought  forth  twq  or  three  times.   The 
female  has  but  oije  at  a  time,  and  goes  about  twelve 
months  ;  which  is  another  proof  of  the  difference  between 
this  species  and  that  of  the  cow,  who  only  goes  nine 
months.    It  appears  also  that  these  ammals  are  gender 
and  less  brutal  in  their  native  country ;  and  the  hotter  tli0 
climate  is,  the  more  tractable  is  their  nature.    In  Egypt 
they  are  more  so  than  in  Italy;  and  in  India  they  tie 
more  so  than  in  Egypt    Those  of  Italy  hfive  also  more 
hair  than  those  of  Egypt,  and  those  of  Egypt  more  thin 
those  of  India.    Their  coat  is  never  entirely  covered,  l^ 
cause  they  are  natives  of  hot  countries ;  ecnd,  in  geaewii 
large  animals  of  this  climate  have  either  no  hii^i  tt.fliK 
very  little. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  wild  BuffidoesindlB^fli^ 
tries  of  Africa  and  India,  which  are  watered  vift  MQf 
rivers,  and  furnished  with  large  meadows.  These  vU 
Buffaloes  go  in  droves,  and  make  great  havoc  in  cnhifiiri 
lands ;  but  they  never  attaok  the  human  species,  and  wiD 
not  run  at  them,  unless  they  are  wounded,  when  they  u» 
very  dangerous ;  for  they  make  directly  at  their  emitt!f 
throw  him  down,  and  trample  him  to  death  under  their 
feet ;  nevertheless,  they  are  greatly  terrified  at  the  a^ 
of  fire,  and  are  displeased  at  a  red  colour. 

The  Buffalo,  like  a\\  o\kei  ^mxEO^  ^"^  «K»tthjem  climiteih 
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aflntiii]]|>,  and  even  of  remaining  in  the  vater;  he 
tnj  well,  and  bold!  j  traTenes  the  moit  nqiid  Hooda. 
ega  ■»  longer  than  thoae  of  Uie  ox,  he  nine  alto 
upon  land.  The  Negroea  in  Guinea,  and  the  In- 
i  Malabar,  where  the  wild  Bafikloes  are  verj  name-  ~ 
ten  bunt  them.  They  neither  puiaoe  them  nor  at- 
»m  openly,  bnt,  climbing  np  the  treeo,  or  hiding 
[yea  in  the  woods,  they  wait  for  them  and  Idn  them, 
hloes  not  being  able,  without  much  troublp,  to 
te  theoefbreats,  on  account  of  the  diickneaa  of  their 
and  the  impediment  of  their  homa,  which  are  apt 
igie  in  the  branehee  of  the  trees.  Tbeae  people 
]  of  the  flesh  of  the  BofiUo,  and  gain  great  profit 
ling  their  hidea  and  their  homa,  which  are  huder 
ter  tlian  thoae  of  the  ox. 


UflRICAN  Biion. 


IB  period  nhen  the  Europeana  began  to  make  aet- 
ts  in  North  America,  this  animal  waa  occanonaBy 
tb  on  the  Atlantic  coaat ;  but  even  then  it.  a:pf«*n 
e  bees  rare  to  the  eastward  of  the  AyyaUtJbLBl^ 
J>5 
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Mountains ;  for  Lawson  has  thought  it  to  be  a  fiic 
recording,  that  two  were  killed  in  one  season  o 
Pear  River.  As  early  as  the  first  discovery  of  Ci 
was  unknown  in  that  country.  Theodat,  whose  hi 
Canada  was  published  in  1636,  merely  says  that 
informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote  westen 
tries.  Warden  mentions  that  at  no  very  distai 
herds  of  them  existed  in  the  western  parts  of  Penns 
and  that  as  late  as  the  year  1766  they  were  pretty 
ous  in  Kentucky ;  but  they  have  gradually  retired 
the  white  population,  and  are  now,  he  says,  rarely 
the  south  of  the  Ohio,  or  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mi 
pi.  They  still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers  in 
ana,  roaming  in  countless  herds  over  the  prairies  1 
watered  by  the  Arkansa,  La  Plata,  Missouri,  an( 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace  rivers. 
Slave  Lake,  in  latitude  60°,  was  at  one  time  the  n 
boundary  of  their  range ;  but  of  late  years  accor 
the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they  have  taken  po£ 
of  the  flat  limestone  district  of  Slave  Pointy  on  th 
side  of  that  lake,  and  have  wandered  to  the  vie 
Great  Marten  Lake,  in  latitude  63°,  or  64^.  As  1 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  limestone  and  st 
formations,  lying  between  the  great  Rocky  Mounta 
and  the  lower  eastern  chain  of  primitive  rocks,  are  1 
districts  in  the  fur  countries  that  are  frequented 
Bison.  In  these  comparatively  level  tracts,  there : 
prairie  land,  on  which  they  find  good  grass  in  si 
and  also,  many  marshes  overgrown  with  bulrusl 
carices,  which  supply  them  with  winter  food.  Salt 
and  lakes  also  abound  on  the  confiines  of  the  lime  sU 
there  are  several  well  known  salt  licks,  where  Bis 
Bure  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  1 
not  frequent  any  of  the  diatncXa^QTOi^^^'lYKss^kx' 
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id  the  lindti  of  tb  mx^  to  the  etttwai^  within  the 
odson'f  Bay  Compsny's  tenitoxiei,  may  be  nMily  conect- 
dnwn  on  the  map  hf  &  line  comnmndoig  in  lon^tude 
^  on  the  Bed  River,  which  flows  into  the  south  end  of 
ike  Wtnnepeg,  crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  west- 
■rd  of  Basquiaw  hill,  and  running  from  thence  by  the 
ftspeseoirto  the  east  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Their 
|pati(ms  to  the  westward  were  formerly  limited  by  the 
|||sky  Mountain  range,  and  they  are  still  unknown  in  new 
Pidonie,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of 
jpCdimibia  River;  but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out 
across  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the 
(wan,  and  their  numbers  to  the  westward  are 
to  be  annually  increasing.  In  1806,  when  Lewis  and 
earoosed  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri, 
ddns  were  an  important  article  of  traffic,  between  ' 
inhabitants  on  the  east  side,  and  the  natives  to  the 
Further  to  the  southward,  in  New  Mexico  and 
the  Bison  appears  to  be  numerous  on  both 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.  One  of  the  earliest 
we  have  of  the  animal  is  by  Hernandez,  and 
I*  edition  of  his  observations  is  illustrated  by  an 
which  seems  to  have  been  made  firom  a  rude 
of  the  Bison,  altered  by  the  European  artist  to  a 
resemblance  with  the  European  ox.  Hennepin,  in 
aariaUye  of  his  discovery  of  Louisiana,  gives  a  very 
description  of  the  Bison,  together  with  a  figure,. 
is  apparently  a  copy  of  that  of  Reechus.  It  does 
appear  to  have  excited  much  attention  in  Europe  until 
^,  when  several  specimens  were  exhibited  in  England, 
the  attractive  title  of  Bomuwtit,  which  though  de- 
by  the  ancients,  was  asserted  to  have  been  lost  to 
modems,  until  recognized  in  the  American  anim^. 
Amencan  Bison  has  in  fkct  much  resemblance  t^  t)ci^ 
m6 
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Aurochs  of  the  Germans  identified  by  Cuvier  with 
assus  of  Aristotle,  the  Bison  of  Pausanius  and  PI 
the  urus  of  Csesar,  and  which,  down  to  the  reign  o: 
magne,  was  not  rare  in  Germany,  but  is  now  ne: 
fined  to  the  hilly  country  lying  between  the  Cai 
Black  Sea. 

The  Bisons  wander  constantly  from  place  t»^|^ 
from  being  disturbed  by  hunters,  or  in  quest  of  fooi 
are  much  attracted  by  the  soft  tender  grass,  whicl 
up  after  a  fire  has  spread  over  the  prairie,  in  wii 
scrape  away  the  snow  with  their  feet,  to  reach  t 
The  bulls  and  cows  live  in  separate  herds  for  the 
part  of  the  year ;  but  at  all  seasons,  one  or  two  bu 
rally  accompany  a  large  herd  of  cows.  The  Bic 
general  a  shy  animal,  and  takes  to  flight  instantly 
ing  an  enemy,  which  the  acuteness  of  its  sense 
enables  it  to  do  firom  a  great  distance.  They  are 
ry  when  they  are  assembled  together  in  numbers, 
then  often  blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardle 
trampling  down  the  hunters  posted  in  their  wa 
dangerous  for  the  hunter  to  show  himself  afte: 
wounded  one,  for  it  will  pursue  him,  and  althougl 
may  be  heavy  and  awkward,  it  will  have  no  dif 
overtaking  the  fleetest  runner.  While  I  resided 
ton  House,  an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred.  ] 
nan  Mac  Donald,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  C< 
clerks,  was  descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a  I) 
one  evening,  having  pitched  his  tent  for  the  i 
went  out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for  game.  It  had 
nearly  dork  when  he. fired  at  a  Bison-bull,  which 
loping  over  a  small  eminence,  and  as  he  was  haste: 
ward  to  see  if  his  shot  had  taken  eflfect,  the  wouo^ 
made  a  rush  at  him.  He  had  the  presence  of 
aeize  the  animal  "by  t\ie  \oii^  \MKa  asul  ^  forehe 
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k  him  on  the  side  with  its  horn ;  and  being  a  remark- 
tall  and  powerful  man,  a  struggle  ensued,  which  con- 
d  until  his  wrist  was  severely  sprained,  and  his  arm 
rendered  powerless ;  he  then  fell,  and  after  receiving 
>r  three  blows,  became  senseless.  Shortly  after,  he 
found  by  his  companions  bathed  in  blood,  being  gored 
vend  places ;  and  the  Bison  was  couched  beside  him 
rently  waiting  to  renew  the  attack,  had  he  shown  kny 
i  of  life.  Mr.  Mc  Donald  recovered  from  the  imme- 
t  effects  of  the  wounds  he  had  received,  but  died  a 
months  afterwards. 

any  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  tena- 
mess  with  which  this  animal  pursues  his  revenge ;  and 
^e  been  told  of  a  hunter  having  been  detained  for  many 
8  in  a  tree  by  an  old  bull,  which  had  taken  its  post  be- 
to  watch  him.  When  it  contends  with  a  dog,  it  strikes 
mtly  with  its  fore  feet,  and  in  that  way,  proves  more 
a  match  for  an  English  bull-dog.  The  favourite  In- 
method  of  killing  the  Bison,  is  by  riding  up  to  the 
!st  of  the  herd  on  horseback,  and  shooting  it  with  an 
w.  When  a  large  party  of  hunters  are  engaged  in 
way,  the  spectacle  is  very  imposing,  and  the  young 
I  have  many  opportunities  of  displaying  their  skill  and 
ty.  The  horses  appear  to  enjoy  the  sport  as  much  as 
r  riders,  and  are  very  active  in  eluding  the  shock  of 
animal,  should  it  turn  on  its  pursuer.  The  most  gene- 
'  practised  plan,  however,  of  shooting  the  Bison,  is  by 
rling  towards  them  from  to  leeward ;  and  in  favourable 
es,  great  numbers  are  taken  in  pounds.  When  the 
)n  runs,  it  leans  very  much  to  first  one  side  for  a  short 
;e  of  time  and  then  to  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately, 
'he  flesh  of  a  Bison,  in  good  condition,  is  very  juicy  and 
I  flavoured,  much  resembling  that  of  well-fed  beef. 
J  tongue  is  considered  a  delicacy,  and  may  >ae  cxsx^^^'^ 
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as  to  surpass  in  flavor  the  tongue  of  an  English  cow.   TBe 
hump  of  flesh  covering  the  long  spinous  processes  of  tbe 
first  dorsal  vertebrse  is  much  esteemed.    It  is  named  ior 
by  the  Canadian  voyagers,  and  wig  by  the  Orkney  meft  in 
the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    The  wig  hai 
a  fine  grain,  and  when  salted  and  cut  transversely,  it  is  al- 
most as  rich  and  tender  as  the  tongue.     The  fine  wool 
which  clothes  the  Bison  renders  its  skin,  when  propedf 
dressed,  an  excellent  blanket ;  and  they  are  valued  lo 
highly  that  a  good  one  sells  for  three  or  four  pounds  in 
Canada,  where  they  are  used  as  wrappers  by  those  irbo 
travel  over  the  snow  in  carioles.    The  wool  has  been  min- 
ufactured  in  England  into  a  remarkably  fine  and  beautifiil 
cloth,  and  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna  on  the  Red  River,  i 
warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth  is  made  of  it.    Much  of  the 
pemmican  used  by  the  voyagers  attached  to  the  fiir  con- 
panies,  is  made  of  Bison  meat,  procured  at  their  posts  oi 
the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan.     One  Bison  cow  ii 
good  condition  furnishes  dried  meat  and  fat  enough  t» 
make  a  bag  of  pemmican  weighing  901bs.    The  Biaooi 
which  frequent  the  woody  parts  of  the  country  form  smaller 
herds  than  those  which  roam  over  the  plains,  but  are  aiii 
to  be  individually  of  a  greater  size." 

To  the  preceding  account  firom  Richardson,  we  sabjdi 
the  following,  from  Godman. 

"  As  an  exemplification  of  the  peculiar  strength  of  thflir 
sense  of  smelling,  we  may  here  relate  a  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Say,  in  that  valuable  and  highly  iiite- 
resting  work.  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  MountuVi 

"  The  exploring  party  were  riding  through  a  dieaiy4 

and  uninteresting  country,  which  at  that  time  was  enlivei- 

ed  by  vast  numbers  of  Bisons,  who  were  moving,  incoinir 

less  thousands,  in  every  direction.     As  the  wind  wee 

blowing  fresh  from  tlie  aouth^  ^<^  «^«i^qC  the  party  wii 
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3d  diiectly  aciora  the  river  Platte,  and  through  a  dis- 
i  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  every  step  of  its  progress  was 
icUy  marked  by  the  terror  and  consternation  it  pro- 
d  among  the  Bisons.  The  instant  their  atmosphere 
infected  by  the  tainted  gale,  they  ran  as  violently  as 
*sely  pursued  by  mounted  hunters,  and  instead  of  flee- 
rom  the  danger,  they  turned  their  heads  towards  the 
,  eager  to  escape  this  terrifying  odour.  They  dash- 
bliquely  forward  towards  the  party,  and  plunging  into 
iver,  swam,  waded,  and  ran  with  headlong  violence,  in 
ral  instances  breaking  through  the  Expedition's  line 
arch,  which  was  immediately  along  the  left  branch  of 
^ktte.  One  of  the  party,  (Mr.  Say  himself,)  perceiv- 
rom  the  direction  taken  by  the  bull  who  led  the  ex- 
jd  column,  that  he  would  emerge  from  the  low  river 
»m  at  a  point  where  the  precipitous  bank  was  deeply 
I  by  much  travelling,  urged  his  horse  rapidly  forward, 
he  might  reach  this  station,  in  order  to  gain  a  nearer 
of  these  interesting  animals.  He  had  but  just  reach- 
le  spot  when  the  formidable  leader,  bounding  up  the 
»,  gained  the  summit  of  the  bank  with  his  fore-feet, 
n  this  position,  suddenly  halted  from  his  full  career, 
fiercely  glared  at  the  horse  which  stood  full  in  his 
The  horse  was  panic-struck  by  this  sudden  appari- 
trembled  violently  from  fear,  and  would  have  wheeled 
taken  to  flight,  had  not  his  rider  exerted  his  utmost 
gth  to  restrain  him ;  he  recoiled,  however,  a  few  feet 
sunk  down  upon  his  hams.  The  Bison  halted  for  a 
ent,  but  urged  forward  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
Qoving  column  behind,  he  rushed  onward  by  the  half- 
ig  horse.  The  herd  then  came  swiftly  on,  crowding  up 
larrow  defile.  The  party  had  now  reached  the  spot, 
extended  along  a  considerable  distance ;  the  Bisona 
n  a  confused  manner,  in  various  directions,  to  g^vcv  XJsxft 
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distant  bluffs,  and  numbers  were  compelled  to  pass  ftrcmgfa 
the  line  of  march.  This  scene,  added  to  the  plunging  and 
roaring  of  those  who  were  yet  crossing  the  river,  produced 
a  grand  effect,  that  was  heightened  by  the  fire  opened  on 
them  by  the  hunters. 

**  The  herds  of  Bisons  wander  over  the  country  in  search 
of  food,  usually  led  by  a  bull  most  remarkable  for  stren^ 
and  fierceness.    While  feeding,  they  are  often  scattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but  when  they  move  in  maaa^ 
they  form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  column,  which, 
once  in  motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.    Their  line  of 
march  is  seldom  interrupted  even  by  considerable  men^ 
across  which  they  swim  without  fear  or  heaitatioiii  mutf 
in  the  order  that  they  traverse  the  plains.    When  flyiof  be- 
fore their  pursuers,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the  foiemoitto 
halt,  or  attempt  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  main  body^ 
as  the  throng  in  the  rear  still  rushing  onward,  the  tesdeis 
must  advance,  although  destruction  awaits  the  movemeit 
The  Indians  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  tt  df* 
stroy  great  quantities  of  this  favourite  game,  and,  tt^ 
tainly,  no  mode  could  be  resorted  to  more  effectually  d^ 
structive,  nor  could  a  more  terrible  devastation  be  pn- 
duced,  than  that  of  forcing  a  numerous  herd  of  these  large 
animals,  to  leap  together  from  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  piee- 
ipice,  upon  a  rocky  and  broken  surface,  a  hundred  ftft 
below. 

^^  When  the  Indians  determine  to  destroy  Bisons  in  tUi 
way,  one  of  their  swiftest  footed  and  most  active  yoiof 
men  is  selected,  who  is  disguised  in  a  Bison  skin,  haiiif 
the  head,  ears,  and  horns  adjusted  on  his  own  head,  so 
to  make  the  deception  very  complete,  and  thus  aooontidl^ 
he  stations  himself  between  the  Bison  herd  and  some 
the  precipices,  that  often  extend  for  several  miles  aio^f 
the  rivers.    The  In^ana  Bxxctovm.^  ^«\ayA.  wi  neariy 


}Ie,  when,  at  a  given  eignal,  they  show  themsetveB 
ush  fbrwud  with  loud  yells.  The  umnals  being 
ed,  and  seeing  no  way  open  but  in  the  directioD  of 
ieguised  Indian,  ran  towards  him,  and  he,  taking  to 
,  dashes  on  to  the  precipice,  where  he  anddenly  ee- 
himseif  in  eome  previously  ascertained  crevice.  The 
oat  of  the  herd  arrives  at  the  brink — there  i^  no  pea- 
J  of  retreat,  no  chance  of  escape ;  the  fbremoat  may 
I  instant  shrink  with  terror,  but  the  crowd  behind,  who 


unified  by  the  approaching  hunters,  rush  forward  with 
asing  impetuosity,  and  the  aggregated  force  hurla 
successively  into  the  gulf,  where  certain  death  awaits 

L  better  and  more  common  way  of  killing  Bisonsu  that 
ockiiig  them  on  horseback.  The  Indians,  mounted 
roll  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  encircle  the  herd, 
[radually  drive  them  into  a  situation  favourable  to  the 
oyment  of  the  horse.  They  then  ride  in  and  single 
ine,  generally  a  female,  and  following  her  as  closely 
ssibie,  wound  her  with  arrows  until  the  mot\»X  ^\on< 


iBgiven,whenthey  go  in  pursuit  of  otbers  until  theiIqm^ 
era  sre  exhausted.    Should  a  nonnded  BisoD  attsdi  te 


hunter,  he  escftpee  tiythe  agilitjof  hk  hone,  which  tiBi- 
ally  well  trained  for  the  purpose.    In  some  parts  of  ft* 
country,  the  hunter  is  exposed  to  a.  conaiderible  iaagB' 
fftUing,  in  conaequeace  of  the  numerous  holes  made  iaf 
plains  by  the  badger. 

"When  the  hunting  is  ended  and  a  sufficiency  ofg*! 
killed,  the  squaws  come  up  ftom  the  rear  to  skin  and  dn* 
the  meat,  a  husiness  in  which  they  have  acquired  a  gn^ 
degree  of  dexterity,  as  they  can,irith  inferior  inBtrrune^ 
butcher  a  Bison  with  fiu-  more  celerity  and  precision^ 
the  white  hunters. 

"  When  the  ice  is  breaking  up  on  tiie  rivers  in  the  ipn 
of  the  year,  the  dry  grass  of  the  surrounding  plains  ii  ■ 
on  fire,  and  die  Bisons  are  tempted  to  cross  the  rinr ! 
search  of  the  young  grass  that  immediately  succeed!  Il> 
burning  of  the  old.  In  the  attempt  to  cross,  the  BIms  i* 
often  insulated  on  a  large  cake  of  ice  that  floats  dowii  M 
river.  The  savages  select. 'iit  KwiA^^twBiWRyiiiitifc 
attack,  and  as  the  Bison  wp^T(»jJttfa,'i«"\sfiw»>!a^'* 
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ility  over  the  frozen  ice,  to  attack  him ;  and  as 
B  necessarily  unsteady,  and  his  footing  very 
he  ice,  he  soon  receives  his  death  wound,  and 
mphantiy  to  the  shore. 

36  Indians  make  a  Bison-pound,  hy  fencing  a 
e  of  about  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  The 
tanked  up  with  snow  sufficiently  high  to  pre- 
nals  from  retreating  after  they  have  once  en- 
ibout  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading 
I,  stakes  are  driven  into  the  ground  at  nearly 
;es  of  about  twenty  yards,  which  are  intended 
nen,  and  to  deter  the  animals  from  endeavour- 
through  the  fence.  Within  fifly  or  sixty  yards 
I,  branches  of  trees  are  placed  between  the 
reen  the  Indians  who  lie  down  behind  them  to 
approach  of  the  Bison.  The  mounted  hunters 
Teatest  dexterity  in  this  sort  of  chase,  as  they 
to  manGBUvre  around  the  herd  in  the  plains  so 
lem  into  the  road-way,  which  is  about  a  quar- 
3  broad.  When  this  is  effected,  the  Indians 
outs,  and  pressing  closely  on  the  animals,  ter- 
much,  that  they  rush  heedlessly  forwards  to- 
are.  When  they  have  advanced  as  far  as  the 
lying  in  ambush,  they  also  show  themselves, 
e  consternation  of  the  Bisons  by  shouting  vio- 
ing  their  guns.  The  afirighted  animals  have 
3  but  to  rush  directly  into  the  pound,  where 
ckly  despatched  by  guns  or  arrows.  In  the 
i  of  these  pounds,  there  was  a  tree  on  which 
had  hung  stripes  of  Bison  flesh  and  pieces 
tributary  or  grateful  offerings  to  the  Great 
fe.  They  occasionally  place  a  man  in  the 
to  the  presiding  spirit  as  the  Bisons  OL^voitv^^. 
/  to  remain  there  until  all  the  aiUTn»\a  \>a»X 
lie  pound  are  killed. 


"  We  have  aiieady  adverted  to  the  great  numhei 
these  animals  which  live  together-  They  have  beeni 
in  herds  of  three,  four,  and  five  thousand,  hlackening 
plains  aa  fiir  as  the  eye  could  view.    Some  travellets 


of  opinion  that  they  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  or 
thousand  in  the  same  herd,  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecB 
At  night  it  is  impossible  for  persona  to  sleep  neai  tl 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  their  noise,  which,  &om  tlie 
cessant  lowing  and  roaring  of  the  bulls,  ia  said  very  en 
to  resemble  distant  thunder.  Although  frequent  bil 
take  place  between  the  bulls,  as  among  domestic  Ul 
the  habits  of  the  Bison  aie  peaceful  and  inoffeuive,  idi 
or  never  ofiering  to  attack  man  or  other  iniiiTiiJB,  m 
outraged  in  the  first  instance." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  are  accuBtomod  to 
fire  to  the  long  grass  of  the  prairies,  which  apraadi  i 
fearfiil  rapidity  on  all  aides.  The  wild  hone^  bi^ 
elks,  deer,  and  other  animals,  conscious  of  the  doM 
Irom  the  approaching  flame  in  the  greatest  terror.  Ul 
times  they  are  encircled  by  the  flames,  and  bumttodl 
and  sometimes  they  are  slaiu  in  attempting  to  mate  t 
escape  by  the  Indiana  w^io^VR'wiV&i  them.  The 
lowing  cut  exhibiU  a  aaeno  ot'iBa^o^ 
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irii  and  Quk  ftmiih  oi  with  tui  intaraatiii^  account 
<  mutner  is  whieli  an  Indian  woman  aavad  her  child 
the  handDg  piairie.     Tho  flamM  wan  adnncing 


■d  har  wUle  the  ma  in  die  plain,  ao  rapidly,  that  aha 
t  wu  imponible  to  escape  with  her  child  who  was 
her.  She  titerefore  wrapped  it  hastily  in  a  Buffalo 
laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  leaving  it  there,  fled  her- 
>  ■  {dace  of  safety.    The  flamea  passed  over  the  child 


MUSK  OX. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  Smt  notice  of  this  siumtl  to 
Jeremie,  who  carried  some  of  its  wool  to  France  and 
some  stockings  made  of  it,  which  were  aaid  to  have  b 
more  beautiful  than  silk.  The  earlier  English  toji( 
also  give  ub  some  information  respecting  it ;  but  F 
nant  haa  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  ayatematictllj 
ranged  and  described  it,  from  the  skin  of  a  specimen  t 
home  by  Hearne,  the  celebrated  traveller.  From  its  ■ 
of  B  naked  muzzle  and  some  other  pecuUftrities,  M.  Bli 
ville  hsM  placed  it  in  a  genus  intermediate  between 
eheep  and  the  Ox;  but  it  is  remarkable  amonjfst 
American  animsla,  for  never  having  had  more  thui' 
specific  appellation,  whilst  other  animals  of  muchleM 
teresthftve  been  honoured  with  along  list  of  synonjin 


The  Musk  Ox  inhabits  the  barren  lands  of  Amak^ 
ing  to  the  northward  of  the  60th  parallel  of  lUtt 
Hearne  mentions  that  he  once  saw  tracks  of  one  1^ 
few  miles  of  Fort  Churchill,  in  latitude  59°,  and  inUi: 
journey,  he  saw  many  in  about  latitude  61°.  I  ban  * 
infonned  that  they  do  uot  now  come  so  ftr  to  the  w 
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d  even  on  Hudson's  Bay  shore;  and  further  to  the 
itward,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
;ude  67%  although  from  portions  of  their  skulls  and  horns 
ch  are  occasionally  found  near  Great  Slave  Lake,  it  is 
bable  that  they  ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over 
whole  country,  lying  betwixt  that  great  sheet  of  water 
i  the  Polar  Sea.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  having  been 
n  on  the  banks  of  Mackenzie's  river,  to  the  southward 
Grreat  Bear  Lake,  nor  do  they  come  to  the  south  west- 
end  of  that  lake,  although  they  exist  in  numbers  on  its 
th  eastern  arm.  They  range  over  the  islands  which 
to  the  north  of  the  American  continent  as  far  as  Mel- 
3  Island,  in  latitude  75° ;  but  they  do  not,  like  the  Rein- 
r,  extend  to  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  or  Lapland.  From 
ian  information,  we  learn  that  to  the  westward  of  the 
iky  Mountains  which  skirt  the  Mackenzie,  there  is  an 
snsive  tract  of  barren  country,  which  is  also  inhabited 
Jie  Musk  Ox  and  Reindeer.  It  is  to  the  Russian  tra- 
I  that  we  must  look  for  information  on  this  head ;  but 
I  probable,  that  owing  to  the  greater  mildness  of  the 
late  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Musk 
which  affects  a  cold  barren  district,  where  grass  is  re- 
;ed  by  lichens,  does  not  range  so  far  to  the  southward 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  it  does  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
r.  It  is  not  known  in  New  Caledonia,  nor  on  the  banks 
the  Columbia,  nor  is  it  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
jre  at  the  usual  crossing  places  near  the  sources  of  the 
ice,  Elk,  and  Saskatchewan  rivers.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  the  animal  described  by  Father  Mar- 
ie Ni^a  and  Gomara,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  is  of 
ifierent  species.*    The  Musk  Ox  has  not  crossed  over 

The  Mexican  animal  is  said  to  be  a  sheep,  as  lai^e  as  a  horse, 
1  long  liair,  short  tail,  and  enormous  horns.    The  only  botae  isVvvc:\i 
Huik  Qx  can  be  said  to  resemble  in  size,  is  the  Shetland  Yoxvn* 
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to  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia.  The 
appearance  of  Musk  Oxen  on  Melville  Island,  in  the  moBth 
of  May,  as  ascertained  on  Capt.  Parry's  first  voyage,  isii- 
teresting,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  their  natural  history,  Int 
as  giving  us  reason  to  infer,  that  a  chain  of  islands  litt 
between  Melville  Island  and  Cape  Lyon,  or  that  WoD* 
ton  and  Bank's  Lands  form  one  large  island,  over  viock 
the  migrations  of  the  animals  must  have  been  perfonoed. 

The  districts  inhabited  by  the  Musk  Ox  are  the  proper 
lands  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  neither  the  northern  Indioi 
nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it,  both  tenun 
it  bison  with  an  additional  epithet.  The  country  freqno^ 
ed  by  the  Musk  Ox  is  mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  wo«i 
except  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  which  are  geneidf 
more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  spruce  trees.  Their M 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  caribou  ;  grass  at  one  season^  ok 
lichens  at  the  other ;  and  the  contents  of  its  pausck 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  same  relish  that  they  deiM 
the  "  nerrooks  "  of  the  caribou.  When  the  animal  ia 
its  ilesh  is  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the  ci 
but  has  a  coarser  grain.  The  fiesh  of  the  bulls  is  high 
voured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell 
of  musk ;  their  flesh  at  the  same  time  being  very  dark 
tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
nating  animal  existing  in  North  America.  The  c 
of  a  Musk  Ox  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  about 
hundred  weight. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  legs  of  the 
Ox,  it  runs  fast,  and  it  climbs  hills  and  rocks  with 
ease.    One  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper- 
scaled  a  lofty  sand  cliff,  having  so  great  a  declivity 
we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  follow 
Its  foot  marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cariboo, 
are  rather  longer  and  nartovi^t.    These  oxen  asse; 
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rds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  the  females  bring 
one  calf  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
.  Heame,  from  the  circumstance  of  two  bulls  being 
I  supposed  that  they  kill  each  other  in  their  contests 
he  cows.  If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 
nthey  fire  upon  a  herd  of  Musk  Oxen,  the  poor  animals 
Ake  the  noise  for  thunder,  and  crowd  nearer  and 
rer  together  as  their  companions  fall  around  them ; 
should  they  discover  their  enemies  by  sight  or  by  their 
96  of  smell  which  is  very  acute,  the  whole  herd  seek 
safety  by  instant  flight  The  bulls,  however,  are  very 
able,  and  particularly  when  wounded,  will  often  attack 
hunter,  and  endanger  his  life,  unless  he  possesses  both 
lit^  and  presence  of  mind.  The  Esquimaux,  who  are 
Btomed  to  the  pursuit  of  this  animal,  sometimes  turn 
nitable  disposition  to  good  account;  for  an  expert 
ier,  having  provoked  a  buU  to  attack  him,  wheels  round 
jre  quickly  than  it  can  turn,  and  by  repeated  stabs  in 
jelly,  puts  an  end  to  its  life.  The  wool  of  the  Musk 
esembles  that  of  the  bison,  but  is  perhaps  finer,  and 
d  no  doubt  be  highly  useful  if  it  could  be  procured  in 
:ient  quantity. — Richardson. 

THE  ARNEE. 

I  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  In- 
lorth  of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  cattle 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered;  it  being  fi-om 
70  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  horns,  which  are 
wo  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semilunar,  flattened, 
innularly  wrinkled,  with  smooth,  round,  approaching 
SL  The  Arnee  is  seldom  seen  within  the  European 
$ments,  but  a  very  young  one  was  picked  up  alive  in 
ranges,  some  years  ago,  which  was  as  big  as  an  im- 
ely  large  bullock,  and  weighed  nearly  three  qu^i\.eT^ 
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to  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia.  1 
appearance  of  Musk  Oxen  on  Melville  Island,  in  the  moi 
of  May,  as  ascertained  on  Capt.  Parry's  first  voyage,  is 
teresting,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  their  natural  history,  1 
as  giving  us  reason  to  infer,  that  a  chain  of  islands  li 
between  Melville  Island  and  Cape  Lyon,  or  that  WoQt 
ton  and  Bank's  Lands  form  one  large  island,  over  whi 
the  migrations  of  the  animals  must  have  been  perfbnnd 

The  districts  inhabited  by  the  Musk  Ox  are  the  prop 
lands  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  neither  the  northern  Jndifl 
nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it,  both  tennBj 
it  bison  with  an  additional  epithet.    The  country  freipai 
ed  by  the  Musk  Ox  is  mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  wod 
except  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  which  are  geneidh 
more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  spruce  trees.    Their M 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  caribou  ;  grass  at  one  seasoDy  m 
lichens  at  the  other ;  and  the  contents  of  its  paunck  m 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  same  relish  that  they  defW 
the  "  nerrooks  "  of  the  caribou.    When  the  animal  ifl  f 
its  ilesh  is  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the  ctdk 
but  has  a  coarser  grain.    The  fiesh  of  the  bulls  is  high 
voured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell  stra 
of  musk ;  their  flesh  at  the  same  time  being  very  dai? 
tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
nating  animal  existing  in  North  America.    The  c 
of  a  Musk  Ox  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  abou^ 
hundred  weight. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  legs  of  ik 
Ox,  it  runs  fast,  and  it  climbs  hills  and  rocks  wi 
ease.    One  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Copf 
scaled  a  lofly  sand  cliff,  having  so  great  a  dec? 
we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  tc 
Its  foot  marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  ct 
are  rather  longer  and  iianoviw.  '^Xsa^^  oxer 
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lerds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  &nd  the  females  bring 
h  one  calf  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
le.  Heame,  from  the  circumstance  of  two  bulls  being 
n,  supposed  that  they  kill  each  other  in  their  contests 
the  cows.  If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 
en  they  fire  upon  a  herd  of  Musk  Oxen,  the  poor  animals 
take  the  noise  for  thunder,  and  crowd  nearer  and 
irer  together  as  their  companions  fall  around  them; 
should  they  discover  their  enemies  by  sight  or  by  their 
ise  of  smell  which  is  very  acute,  the  whole  herd  seek 
safety  by  instant  flight.  The  bulls,  however,  are  very 
idble,  and  particularly  when  wounded,  wUl  often  attack 
hunter,  and  endanger  his  life,  unless  he  possesses  both 
ivity  and  presence  of  mind.  The  Esquimaux,  who  are 
wtomed  to  the  pursuit  of  this  animal,  sometimes  turn 
initable  disposition  to  good  account;  for  an  expert 
Iter,  having  provoked  a  bull  to  attack  him,  wheels  round 
MTe  quickly  than  it  can  turn,  and  by  repeated  stabs  in 
belly,  puts  an  end  to  its  life.  The  wool  of  the  Musk 
resembles  that  of  the  bison,  but  is  perhaps  finer,  and 
aid  no  doubt  be  highly  useful  if  it  could  be  procured  in 
kient  quantity. — Richardson. 

THE  ARNEE. 

IB  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  In- 
north  of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  cattle 
e  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered;  it  being  from 
Ive  to  fifleen  feet  in  height  The  horns,  which  are 
two  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semilunar,  flattened, 
annularly  wrinkled,  with  smooth,  round,  approaching 
Its.  The  Amee  is  seldom  seen  within  the  European 
lements,  but  a  very  young  one  was  picked  up  alive  in 
Ganges,  some  years  ago,  which  was  as  big  as  an  \m- 
iBely  large  hiOhck,  and  weighed  nearly  thiee  c^viLSti\.^x^ 

9X.  //.  N 
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of  a  ton.  A  British  officer,  who  found  one  in  the 
in  the  counCr;  above  Bengal,  desctibea  it  as  a  b< 
daring  animal,  and  its  form  as  seeming  to  pajtake 
horse,  the  bull,  and  the  deer.  Some  of  the  native 
are  said  to  keep  Amees  for  parade,  under  the  d 
fighting  bullocks. 

INDIAN  OX. 


liT  addition  to  l^e  domesticated  species  known 
names  of  Oxen^  Buffaloes,  and  Jacks,  the  genus  Bo 
prebends  several  others  equally  distinct,  which  har 
Ij,  if  ever,  been  reclaimed  from  their  native  wi 
Two  of  these,  the  Bison  and  the  Husk  Ox,  arepeci 
the  northern  regions  of  America;  ane,  the  Pdish  At 
unow  confinedtotLBm^e&iDEo^anfoTest;  afbw 
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Ami,  eziatB  only  in  Centnl  Asia ;  &ni]  a  fifUi,  the  C&pe 
Bu£hlo,  is,  u  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  aouthem 
extremity  of  Africa,  Thus  it  appeue  that  in  tliifl  wide 
diaperdon  of  the  sereral  races,  each  region  has  preeerved 

its  own  peculiar  kind  in  ita  oiigioal  independence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  two  at  least  of  the  lerauiiing  apeciei, 
the  Ox  and  the  Buffalo,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  a  state  of  nature,  have  been  induatiioualy  propagated, 
under  tlie  auapicea  of  man,  throughout  almoat  every  part  of 
the  eurftce  of  the  globe.  The  Jack  alone,  of  all  the  do- 
neetii;  fipeciee,  remains  confined  within  its  primitive  lim- 
.D Thibet,  namely,  and  a  part  of  Tartaiy,  where  it  ia 
to  be  generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
I  every  ottier  race. 

The  characters  by  which  the  strongly  marked  group  of 
i  thus  associated  together  are  distinguished  from 
eiglibouring  tribes,  are,  like  most  of  those  which 
serve  to  subdivide  the  great  family  of  the  Reuminiants,  of 
a  very  subordinate  description.  Their  horns  are  common 
tp  both  sexes,  simple  in  their  form,  curved  outwards  at  the 
use  and  upwards  towards  the  point,  and  supported  inter- 
illy  by  lontr  proceasea  arising  from  the  skull,  having  cavi- 
wirhiti  them  communicating  with  the  frontal  sinuses, 
:h  are  largely  developed.  Their  muazle  is  of  large 
:  tilt!  !=kiii  along  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  chest 
IS  a  pendulous  dewlap  of  greater  or  less  extent;  and 
Xlie  general  robuEtness  of  their  make  is  strikingly  contrast' 
^d  witli  the  liglitness  and  elegance  of  form  of  some  of  the 
■Mwly  related  groups. 

In  cnuineradug  the  species  of  which  this  genua  is  com- 

ixaed,  we  have  abstained  irom  mentioning  the  Zebu  or  In- 

viKi  Ox,  aiinply  because  we  do  not  consider  it  entitled  to 

'.^b^  that  rauk  in  the  ecale  of  nature.    There  can  be  liul« 

^^Bbt  that  it  is  nteieiy  a  variety  of  the  Common  Oil,bX.- 
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though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  causes  by  whi< 
distinctive  characters  of  the  two  races  have  been 
process  of  time  gradually  produced.  But  whatev< 
causes  may  have  been,  their  effects  rapidly  disapp< 
the  intermixture  of  the  breeds,  and  are  entirely  lost 
end  of  a  few  generations.  This  intermixture  and 
suits  would  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  iden 
origin  ;  which  consequently  scarcely  requires  the  c 
mation  to  be  derived  from  the  perfect  agreement  of  th 
temal  structure,  and  of  all  the  more  essential  parti 
of  their  external  conformation.  These,  however,  a 
wanting :  not  only  is  their  anatomical  structure  the 
*  but  the  form  of  their  heads,  which  affords  the  only  c 
means  of  distinguishing  the  actual  species  of  this  , 
from  each  other,  presents  no  difference  whatevei 
both  the  forehead  is  flat,  or  more  properly  slightly  de 
ed ;  nearly  square  in  its  outlines,  its  height  being  e< 
its  breadth ;  and  bounded  above  by  a  prominent  line, 
ing  an  angular  protuberance,  passing  directly  acro« 
skull  between  the  basis  of  the  horns.  The  only  ci 
stances  in  fact  in  which  the  two  animals  differ  con& 
a  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Zebu,  and  in  the  i 
what  more  slender  and  delicate  make  of  its  legs. 

Numerous  breeds  of  this  humped  variety,  vaiyii 
size  from  that  of  a  large  Mastiff-dog  to  that  of  a  fbll-g 
Buffalo,  are  spread,  more  or  less  extensively,  ove 
whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  i 
pelago,  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  AbyssD 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these  countries  the 
supplies  the  place  of  the  Ox  both  as  a  beast  of  burtbe 
as  an  article  of  food  and  domestic  economy.  In 
parts  of  India  it  executes  the  duties  of  the  horse  abc 
ing  either  saddled  and  ridden,  or  harnessed. in  a  can 
and  performing  in  tkua  TXAxai<&x  ysvsrMTj^  ^^  inside 
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th  with  tidenble  celerity.  Some  of  tlie  oMer  imteif 
ik  of  fi^  or  sixty  miles  a  day  as  its  usoal  nte  of 
elliiig;  but  the  more  moderate  compatatioii  of  recent 
om   does  not  exceed  from  twenty  to   thirty.     Its 

*  is  considered  by  no  means  despicable,  althoogMit 
I  eqaalling  that  of  the  European  Ox.  The  hrSl^ 
'Ji  is  chie^  composed  of  fkt,  is  reckoned  the  most 
sate  part 

s  mi^  naturally  be  expected  from  its  perfect  domes- 
ion  and  wide  diflbsioni  the  Zebip  issalijectto  as  great 
iriety  of  colonrs  as  those  which  affect  the>Ziaropean 

•  Its  most  common  hue  is  a  light  aAhy  gray^  passing 
ia  eream  cdonr  or  milk  white ;  but  it  is  not  unfte- 

iljjy  JBiarked  with  various  riiades  of  red  or  brown,  and 
irionally  it  becomes  perfbcUy  black.  Its  hump  is 
Btimes  elevated  in  a  reiharkable  degree,  and  usually 
ins  its  upright  position;  but  sometimes  it  becomes 
pendulous,  and  hangs  partly  over  towards  one  side. 
ances  are  cited  in  which  it  had  attamed  the  enormous 
{lit  of  fifty  pounds.  A  distinct  breed  is  spoken  df  as 
mon  in  Surat,  which  is  furnished  with  a  second  hump. 
)ng  the  other  breeds  there  are  some  which  are  entirely 
itute  of  horns,  and  others  which  have  only  the  sem- 
ce  of  them,  the  external  covering  being  unsupported 
lony  processes,  and  being  consequently  flexible  and 
dnlous. 

he  specimen  now  before  us  (in  the  Zoological  Grar- 
iof  London)  is  one  of  the  largest  that  have  ever  been 
I  in  Europe.  It  is  fully  equal  in  size  to  the  larger 
ids  of  our  native  oxen,  and  is  of  a  slaty  gray  on  the 
r  and  head;  with  cream-coloured  legs  and  dewlap, 
latter  exceedingly  long  and  pendulous;  very  short 
IS  directed  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  eaxa  of  ^^^\ 
ortiona]  magnitude,  and  so  £exible  and  obe^^nXXA 
Jf3 
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the  aDinul'a  vill  u  to  be  moved  in  all  directione  wilii 
the  greateBt  facilitj.  Although  a  Ml  grown  male,  ke 
perfectly  qoiet,  good-tempered,  and  submissive. 

Zoological  Garden. 

^  ZEBU. 


s  little  diflerence,  except  in  size,  between  ll* 
n  of  the  Indian  breeds,  and  thatw)u«l)'' 
have  juEt  described.  Both  are  evidently  descended  &to 
the  same  original  stock ;  and  the  djatinctions  betwea 
them  are  merely  such  aa  we  know  to  be  produced  by  6tl 
influence  of  cultivntion,  of  climate,  andoffood.  Iti8iie''l 
erthelesa  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  region  sIiobbJ 
produce  two  breeds  so  atriinngly  unequal  in  size ;  mJ  "fl 
less  so  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  nearly  related  sp»-| 
cies  of  the  Bufiklo  has  readied  its  maximmn  of  develop*/ 
ment,  the  conunon  oxshovilii  have  dwindled  down  to  i^ 
minimum  point  of  AegTfcAMJon.  \a^i«ft,^s™wM\afll'"I 
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1  it  has  lost  none  of  those  good  qualities  which 
ired  it  so  essential  to  the  comfbrta  and  almost 
itence  «f  the  human  race  ;  but  exhibits  even 
ty,  and  greater  intelligence,  as  well  as  more  ac- 
db,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  common  Europe- 
mailer  race  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
3nt  numerous  specimens,  which  yaiy  considera- 
'  colours,  the  shape  and  extent  of  their  horns, 
^  their  humps,  and  other  equally  unimportant 
But  the  same  general  forms,  and  the  same 
ess  of  disposition,  are  observable  in  all  the  in* 
rhich  have  come  under  our  notice,  inclmdiiig 
icimens  of  a  yet  smaller  race,  which  scarcely 
o  feet  in  height,  and  measures  little  more  tlum 
m  total  length. 

)le  of  the  breeds  are  treated  with  great  venera- 
Hindoos,  who  hold  it  sinful  to  deprive  them  of 
my  pretext  whatever.  But  they  do  not,  in  gen- 
e  to  make  the  animals  labour  for  their  benefit ; 
ley  consider  it  the  height  pf  impiety  to  eat  of 
.  A  select  number  are,  however,  exempted 
•vices,  and  have  the  privilege  of  straying  about 
md  villages,  and  of  taking  their  food  whereso- 
ilease,  if  not  suflficiently  supplied  by  the  pious 
Qs  of  the  devotees  who  impose  on  themselves 
ible  office. — Zoological  Gardens, 
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MUSK  OX. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  thii  animal  to  Mi. 
Jeremie,  who  carried  some  of  its  wool  to  Franco  and  hid 
some  stockings  made  of  it,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
moie  beautiful  than  Bilk.  The  earlier  English  Tojagen 
also  give  UB  some  infbnnatioD  Tespecling  it ;  but  Fen- 
naiit  haj  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  Bystematicallf  n^ 
ranged  and  described  it,  from  tbe  skin  of  a  specimen  MRt 
home  by  Heame,  the  celebrated  traveller.  From  its  wtM 
of  a  naked  muzzle  and  some  other  peculiarities,  M.  Bliiii- 
ville  has  placed  it  in  a  genus  intermediate  between  tie 
sheep  and  the  Ox ;  but  it  is  remarkable  amongst  til 
American  animals,  for  never  having  had  more  tl 
specific  appellation,  whilst  other  animals  of  much  lenil- 
terest  have  been  honoured  with  along  listof  sj'oonjmii 


The  Husk  Ox  inhabits  the  barren  lands  of  AnMne^tr* 
ing  to  the  northward  of  the  60tli  parallel  of  Ii 
Hearne  mentions  that  he  once  saw  tracks  of  one  wifliit 

fewmilesof  Fort  Churchill,  in  latitude  59°,  and  in  hiiM 
journey,  he  saw  many  in  about  latitude  61".  I  b«W  *•• 
inhnned  that  they  do  not  now  <:otaa  ao  fiu  to  the  k  ' 
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even  on  Hudson's  Bay  shore;  and  further  to  the 
v^ard,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
de  67°,  although  from  portions  of  their  skulls  and  horns 
1  are  occasionally  found  near  Great  Slave  Lake,  it  is 
^ble  that  they  ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over 
'hole  country,  lying  betwixt  that  great  sheet  of  water 
he  Polar  Sea.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  having  been 
on  the  banks  of  Mackenzie's  river,  to  the  southward 
reat  Bear  Lake,  nor  do  they  come  to  the  south  west- 
nd  of  that  lake,  although  they  exist  in  numbers  on  its 

eastern  arm.  They  range  over  the  islands  which 
I  the  north  of  the  American  continent  as  far  as  Mel- 
Island,  in  latitude  75P ;  but  they  do  not,  like  the  Rein- 
extend  to  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  or  Lapland.  From 
n  information,  we  learn  that  to  the  westward  of  the 
y  Mountains  which  skirt  the  Mackenzie,  there  is  an 
isive  tract  of  barren  country,  which  is  also  inhabited 
e  Musk  Ox  and  Reindeer.  It  is  to  the  Russian  tra- 
that  we  must  look  for  information  on  this  head ;  but 
probable,  that  owing  to  the  greater  mildness  of  the 
.te  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Musk 
'hich  affects  a  cold  barren  district,  where  grass  is  re- 
d  by  lichens,  does  not  range  so  far  to  the  southward 
e  Pacific  coast,  as  it  does  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
It  is  not  known  in  New  Caledonia,  nor  on  the  banks 
le  Columbia,  nor  is  it  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
!  at  the  usual  crossing  places  near  the  sources  of  the 
e,  Elk,  and  Saskatchewan  rivers.  It  is,  therefore, 
0  conclude,  that  the  animal  described  by  Father  Mar- 
i  Ni9a  and  Gomara,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  is  of 
erent  species.*    The  Musk  Ox  has  not  crossed  over 

rhe  Mexican  animal  is  said  to  be  a  sheep,  as  large  as  a  horse, 
ong  liair,  short  tail,  and  enormous  horns.    The  only  VioTae  ^\vvi:\i 
udk  Ox  caa  be  said  to  resemble  in  size,  is  the  SUeUand  Yoivv . 
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to  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia.  Th 
appearance  of  Musk  Oxen  on  Melville  Island,  in  the  most 
of  May,  as  ascertained  on  Capt.  Parry's  first  voyage,  isii 
teresting,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  their  natural  history,  Ik 
as  giving  us  reason  to  infer,  that  a  chain  of  islands  h 
between  Melville  Island  and  Cape  Lyon,  or  that  Wolh 
ton  and  Bank's  Lands  form  one  large  island,  over  wbk 
the  migrations  of  the  animals  must  have  been  perfonned 

The  districts  inhabited  by  the  Musk  Ox  are  the  propt 
lands  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  neither  the  northern  Inditt 
nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it,  both  tenoii 
it  bison  with  an  additional  epithet.  The  country  freqaea 
ed  by  the  Musk  Ox  is  mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  ww 
except  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  which  are  genenl 
more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  spruce  trees.  Theirlbi 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  caribou  ;  grass  at  one  season,  ii 
lichens  at  the  other ;  and  the  contents  of  its  paunck  i 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  same  relish  that  they  dem 
the  "  nerrooks  "  of  the  caribou.  When  the  animal  is  fi 
its  flesh  is  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the  caidi 
but  has  a  coarser  grain.  The  flesh  of  the  bulls  is  high  I 
voured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell  stroQl 
of  musk ;  their  flesh  at  the  same  time  being  very  dark  i 
tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  no 
nating  animal  existing  in  North  America.  The  cani 
of  a  Musk  Ox  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  about  th 
hundred  weight. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  legs  of  the  Ml 
Ox,  it  runs  fast,  and  it  climbs  hills  and  rocks  with  gi« 
ease.  One  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper-nil 
scaled  a  lofty  sand  cliff,  having  so  great  a  declivity  ik 
we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  followl 
Its  foot  marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cariboo,  h 
are  rather  longer  «Liid  Tvaitto^^t,  '^Va^^  csxen  assemW 
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*  from  twenty  to  thirty,  &nd  the  females  bring 
;alf  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
(arne,  from  the  circumstance  of  two  bulls  being 
losed  that  they  kill  each  other  in  their  contests 
Fs.    If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 

fire  upon  a  herd  of  Musk  Oxen,  the  poor  animals 
he  noise  for  thunder,  and  crowd  nearer  and 
rether  as  their  companions  fall  around  them; 

they  discover  their  enemies  by  sight  or  by  their 
mell  which  is  very  acute,  the  whole  herd  seek 
by  instant  flight  The  bulls,  however,  are  very 
md  particularly  when  wounded,  will  often  attack 
',  and  endanger  his  life,  unless  he  possesses  both 
id  presence  of  mind.  The  Esquimaux,  who  are 
d  to  the  pursuit  of  this  animal,  sometimes  turn 
e  disposition  to  good  account;  for  an  expert 
ving  provoked  a  bull  to  attack  him,  wheels  round 
ickly  than  it  can  turn,  and  by  repeated  stabs  in 
puts  an  end  to  its  life.  The  wool  of  the  Musk 
bles  that  of  the  bison,  but  is  perhaps  finer,  and 
doubt  be  highly  useful  if  it  could  be  procured  in 
quantity. — Richardson, 

THE  ARNEE. 

lal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  In- 
of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  cattle 
has  hitherto  been  discovered;  it  being  firom 
fifteen  feet  in  height  The  horns,  which  are 
et  in  length,  are  erect  and  semilunar,  flattened, 
arly  ^vrinkled,  with  smooth,  round,  approaching 
'he  Arnee  is  seldom  seen  within  the  European 
s,  but  a  very  young  one  was  picked  up  alive  in 
js,  some  years  ago,  which  was  as  big  as  an  im- 
irge  \)vl}]ockf  and  weighed  nfearly  tViiee  c^viL«t\«t^ 

N 
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of  a  ton.  A  Bridah  officer,  wtw  found  one  in  tLe  « 
in  the  country  above  Bengal,  describes  it  as  &  bcU 
daring  anirad,  and  iu  Ginn  as  seeming  to  partake  o 
hocae,  the  bull,  and  the  deer.  Some  of  the  native  p 
are  said  to  keep  Arnees  for  parade,  under  the  nn 
fighting  bullocks. 

INDIAN  OX. 


Is  addition  to-  &e  domesticated  species  known  b; 
names  of  Oxen',  Bu&loea,  and  Jacks,  the  genua  Boa 
prehends  several  othera  equally  distinct,  which  hen 
ly,  if  ever,  been  reclaimed  frota  their  natiTe  wiU 
Two  of  these,  the  Biaon  and  the  U uek  Ox,  are  peciili 
the  northern  regions  of  America  f  me,  the  Polish  Am 
is  now  confinedto&B\ii^e^Miti^«&a&rest;  alboid^ 
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exists  only  in  Central  Asia ;  and  a  fifth,  the  Cape 
3,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  southern 
lity  of  Africa.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  this  wide 
don  of  the  several  races,  each  region  has  preserved 
1  peculiar  kind  in  its  original  independence ;  while, 

other  hand,  two  at  least  of  the  remaining  specie^ 
K.  and  the  Buffalo,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
ate  of  nature,  have  been  industriously  propagated, 
the  auspices  of  man,  throughout  ahnost  every  part  of 
•face  of  the  globe.    The  Jack  alone,  of  all  the  do- 

epecies,  remains  confined  within  its  primitive  lim- 
ibet,  namely,  and  a  part  of  Tartary,  where  it  is 
generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  * 
)r  race. 

sters  by  which  the  strongly  marked  group  of 
it  thus  associated  together  are  distinguished  from 
nghbouring  tribes,  are,  like  most  of  those  which 
to  subdivide  the  great  family  of  the  Reuminiants,  of 
subordinate  description.  Their  horns  are  common 
^  sexes,  simple  in  their  form,  curved  outwards  at  the 
Bd  upwards  towards  the  point,  and  supported  inter- 
ly  long  processes  arising  from  the  skull,  having  cavi- 
ithin  them  communicating  with  the  frontal  sinuses, 
,  are  largely  developed.  Their  muzzle  is  of  large 
the  skin  along  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  chest 
a  pendulous  dewlap  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  and 
moral  robustness  of  their  make  is  strikingly  contrast- 
th  the  li^tness  and  elegance  of  form  of  some  of  the 
'  related  groups. 

numerating  the  species  of  which  this  genus  is  com- 
,  we  have  abstained  from  mentioning  the  Zebu  or  In- 
)x,  simply  because  we  do  not  consider  it  entitled  to 
hat  rank  in  the  scale  of  naturOi.    There  can  be  l\M\^ 

that  it  28  merely  a  variety  of  the  Cooamoti  Ox>  ^- 
j^2 
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though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  causes  by  whicl: 
distinctive  characters  of  the  two  races  have  been  ii 
process  of  time  gradually  produced.  But  whatever 
causes  may  have  been,  their  effects  rapidly  disappea 
the  intermixture  of  the  breeds,  and  are  entirely  lost  a 
end  of  a  few  generations.  This  intermixture  and  it 
suits  would  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  identi 
origin  ;  which  consequently  scarcely  requires  the  co: 
mation  to  be  derived  from  the  perfect  agreement  of  thei 
temal  structure,  and  of  all  the  more  essential  partic 
of  their  external  conformation.  These,  however,  an 
wanting :  not  only  is  their  anatomical  structure  the  s 
but  the  form  of  their  heads,  which  affords  the  only  ce 
means  of  distinguishing  the  actual  species  of  this  g 
from  each  other,  presents  no  difference  whatever 
both  the  forehead  is  flat,  or  more  properly  slightly  dep 
ed ;  nearly  square  in  its  outlines,  its  height  being  eqi 
its  breadth ;  and  bounded  above  by  a  prominent  line,  i 
ing  an  angular  protuberance,  passing  directly  across 
skull  between  the  basis  of  the  horns.  The  only  cin 
stances  in  fact  in  which  the  two  animals  differ  consii 
a  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Zebu,  and  in  the  8( 
what  more  slender  and  delicate  make  of  its  legs. 

Numerous  breeds  of  this  humped  variety,  vaiyioj 
size  from  that  of  a  large  Mastiff-dog  to  that  of  a  fbll-gr 
Buffalo,  are  spread,  more  or  less  extensively,  over 
whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ai 
pelago,  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Abysnni 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these  countries  the  2 
supplies  the  place  of  the  Ox  both  as  a  beast  of  burthen 
as  an  article  of  food  and  domestic  economy.  In  fl 
parts  of  India  it  executes  the  duties  of  the  horse  also^ 
iDg  either  saddled  and  ridden,  or  harnessed. in  a  caiii 
tu[id  performing  in  tkua  m«xai<&x  \wsrM?3%  ^^  ^<uisidflv 
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I  with  tolerable  celerity.  Some  of  the  older  writers 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  as  its  usual  rate  of 
ling ;  but  the  more  moderate  computation  of  recent 
B  does  not  exceed  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Its 
J9  considered  by  no  means  despicable,  although  fiur 
equalling  that  of  the  European  Ox.  The  hump, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  fat,  is  reckoned  the  most 
te  part. 

might  naturally  be  expected  from  its  perfect  domes- 
•n  and  wide  diffusion,  the  Zebu  is  subject  to  as  great 
ety  of  colours  as  those  which  affect  the  European 
Its  most  common  hue  is  a  light  ashy  gray,  passing 
L  cream  colour  or  milk  white ;  but  it  is  not  unfre- 
[y  marked  with  various  shades  of  red  or  brown,  and 
onally  it  becomes  perfectly  black.  Its  hump  is 
imes  elevated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  usually 
s  its  upright  position;  but  sometimes  it  becomes 
endulous,  and  hangs  partly  over  towards  one  side, 
ices  are  cited  in  which  it  had  attained  the  enormous 
it  of  fifty  pounds.  A  distinct  breed  is  spoken  of  as 
on  in  Surat,  which  is  furnished  with  a  second  hump. 
ig  the  other  breeds  there  are  some  which  are  entirely 
ute  of  horns,  and  others  which  have  only  the  sem- 
5  of  them,  the  external  covering  being  unsupported 
Qy  processes,  and  being  consequently  flexible  and 
ilous. 

3  specimen  now  before  us  (in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
>f  London)  is  one  of  the  largest  that  have  ever  been 
in  Europe.  It  is  fully  equal  in  size  to  the  larger 
i  of  our  native  oxen,  and  is  of  a  slaty  gray  on  the 
and  head;  with  cream-coloured  legs  and  dewlap, 
tter  exceedingly  long  and  pendulous;  very  short 
directed  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  ears  of  g^t^^l 
lionaj  magnitude,  and  bo  flexible  and  obe^veii\.\» 
1^8 


MUSK  OX. 
We  tu-e  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  uiimil  to  Ml 
Jeremie,  who  cairied  aome  of  its  wool  to  Franco  and  \ai 
some  stockings  made  of  it,  which  were  aaid  to  have  been 
more  beautiful  than  silk.  The  earlier  English  voTigen 
also  give  us  some  information  respecting  it ;  hut  Pen- 
nant h&s  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  sjstematicallfu- 
ranged  and  described  it,  from  the  skin  of  a  specimen  Kit 
homo  b;  Heoine,  the  celebrated  traveller.  From  its  wd 
of  a  naked  muzzle  and  some  other  pecuUaritiea,  M.  filui- 
vilie  has  placed  it  in  a  genus  intermediate  between  tk 
sheep  and  the  Ox ;  but  it  is  remarkable  amongst  tit 
American  animals,  for  never  having  had  more  thanW 
specific  appellation,  whilst  other  animals  of  much  lesBil- 
tereat  have  been  honoured  with  a  long  list  of  sjnonynit 


The  Muak  Ox  inhabits  the  barren  lands  of  AxMik^lr 
ing  to  the  northward  of  the  60th  pkrallel  of  lititi 
Hearne  mentions  that  he  once  saw  tracks  of  one  witk 
few  miles  of  Fort  Churchill,  in  latitude  58°,  and  in  hiii 
journey,  he  saw  many  in  about  latitude  61°.  1  ban  b 
inlijnned  that  tliey  do  aot  lio-n  come  ao  iar  to  ths  im 
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d  even  on  Hudson's  Bay  shore;  and  further  to  the 
tward,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
ude  67%  although  from  portions  of  their  skulls  and  horns 
;h  are  occasionally  found  near  Great  Slave  Lake,  it  is 
table  that  they  ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over 
whole  countiy,  lying  betwixt  that  great  sheet  of  water 
the  Polar  Sea.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  having  been 
1  on  the  banks  of  Mackenzie's  river,  to  the  southward 
rreat  Bear  Lake,  nor  do  they  come  to  the  south  west- 
end  of  that  lake,  although  they  exist  in  numbers  on  its 
h  eastern  arm.  They  range  over  the  islands  which 
:o  the  north  of  the  American  continent  as  far  as  Mel- 
Island,  in  latitude  75^ ;  but  they  do  not,  like  the  Rein- 
■,  extend  to  Greenland,  Spitsbergen,  or  Lapland.  From 
an  information,  we  learn  that  to  the  westward  of  the 
ky  Mountains  which  skirt  the  Mackenzie,  there  is  an 
insive  tract  of  barren  country,  which  is  also  inhabited 
be  Musk  Ox  and  Reindeer.  It  is  to  the  Russian  tra- 
I  that  we  must  look  for  information  on  this  head ;  but 
probable,  that  owing  to  the  greater  mildness  of  the 
late  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Musk 
which  affects  a  cold  barren  district,  where  grass  is  re- 
ed by  lichens,  does  not  range  so  far  to  the  southward 
he  Pacific  coast,  as  it  does  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
'.  It  is  not  known  in  New  Caledonia,  nor  on  the  banks 
lie  Columbia,  nor  is  it  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
;e  at  the  usual  crossing  places  near  the  sources  of  the 
ice.  Elk,  and  Saskatchewan  rivers.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  the  animal  described  by  Father  Mar- 
ie Ni9a  and  Gomara,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  is  of 
ifferent  species.^    The  Musk  Ox  has  not  crossed  over 

'  The  Mexican  animal  is  said  to  be  a  sheep,  as  large  as  a  horse, 
h  long  hair,  short  tail,  and  enormous  horns .    The  on\^  Viot9a  iv\vv<i\v 
Hiuk  Ox  caa  be  said  to  resemble  in  size,  is  the  S\iet\atid  "^oun  • 
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to  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia.  The 
appearance  of  Musk  Oxen  on  Melville  Island,  in  the  montk 
of  May,  as  ascertained  on  Capt.  Parry's  first  voyage,  is  »• 
teresting,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  their  natural  history,  bd 
as  giving  us  reason  to  infer,  that  a  chain  of  islands  Uei 
between  Melville  Island  and  Cape  Lyon,  or  that  Wcto 
ton  and  Bank's  Lands  form  one  large  island,  over  ▼iiick 
the  migrations  of  the  animals  must  have  been  perfoimei 

The  districts  inhabited  by  the  Musk  Ox  are  the  proper 
lands  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  neither  the  northern  Indioi 
nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it,  both  tenniig 
it  bison  with  an  additional  epithet.  The  country  freqoeil' 
ed  by  the  Musk  Ox  is  mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  ww4 
except  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  which  are  genenlif 
more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  spruce  trees.  Their M 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  caribou  ;  grass  at  one  season,  ai 
lichens  at  the  other ;  and  the  contents  of  its  paunch  M: 
eaten  by  the  natives  witli  the  same  relish  that  they  den* 
the  "  nerrooks  "  of  the  caribou.  When  the  animal  is  H 
its  flesh  is  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the  c 
but  has  a  coarser  grain.  The  flesh  of  the  bulls  is  high 
voured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell 
of  musk ;  their  flesh  at  the  same  time  being  very  dark 
tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
nating  animal  existing  in  North  America.  The  c 
of  a  Musk  Ox  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  about 
hundred  weight. 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  legs  of  the  Mi 
Ox,  it  runs  fast,  and  it  climbs  hills  and  rocks  with 
ease.    One  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Coppo 
scaled  a  lofty  sand  cliff,  having  so  great  a  declivity 
we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  follow 
Its  foot  marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cariboo, 
are  rather  longer  and  nanovjei.   TVv^ae  oxen  as3e: 
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erds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  the  females  bring 
h  one  calf  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
e.  Hearne,  from  the  circumstance  of  two  bulls  being 
n,  supposed  that  they  kill  each  other  in  their  contests 
the  cows.  If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 
en  they  fire  upon  a  herd  of  Musk  Oxen,  the  poor  animals 
ttake  the  noise  for  thunder,  and  crowd  nearer  and 
irer  together  as  their  companions  fall  around  them ; 
should  they  discover  their  enemies  by  sight  or  by  their 
ise  of  smell  which  is  very  acute,  the  whole  herd  seek 
safety  by  instant  flight  The  bulls,  however,  are  very 
icible,  and  particularly  when  wounded,  will  often  attack 
hunter,  and  endanger  his  life,  imless  he  possesses  both 
bity  and  presence  of  mind.  The  Esquimaux,  who  are 
•wtomed  to  the  pursuit  of  this  animal,  sometimes  turn 
irritable  disposition  to  good  account;  for  an  expert 
iter,  having  provoked  a  bull  to  attack  him,  wheels  round 
lore  quickly  than  it  can  turn,  and  by  repeated  stabs  in 
belly,  puts  an  end  to  its  life.  The  wool  of  the  Musk 
resembles  that  of  the  bison,  but  is  perhaps  finer,  and 
lid  no  doubt  be  highly  useful  if  it  could  be  procured  in 
kient  quantity. — Richardson. 

THE  ARNEE. 

ts  animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  In> 
north  of  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  cattle 
e  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered;  it  being  from 
Ive  to  fifteen  feet  in  height  The  horns,  which  are 
two  feet  in  length,  are  erect  and  semilunar,  flattened, 
,  annularly  wrinkled,  with  smooth,  round,  approaching 
ats.  The  Arnee  is  seldom  seen  within  the  European 
lements,  but  a  very  young  one  was  picked  up  alive  in 
Ganges,  some  years  ago,  which  was  as  big  as  an  im- 
Bseiy  large  bul J oci,  and  weighed  nearly  three  qu^iXei^ 

OZ,  II.  N 
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of  a  ton.  A  British  officer,  who  found  one  in  the  i 
in  the  country  above  Bengal,  describes  it  u  <ibd' 
daring  animal,  and  its  form  as  seeming  to  partake  t 
hone,  the  bull,  and  the  deer.  Some  of  the  natiTe  p 
are  said  to  keep  Acnees  for  parade,  under  the  na 
fighting  bullocks. 

INDIAN  OX. 


In  addition  to  the  domeaticated  species  known  I 
names  of  Oxen^  Bufialoes,  and  Jacks,  tdie  genua  Bo 
prriiends  several  others  equally  distinct,  which  bm 
ly,  if  ever,  been  reclakaed  from  their  nativo  wil 
Two  of  these,  the  Bison  and  the  Musk  Ox,  are  peca 
the  northern  regions  of  America  ;  me,  the  Poliah  Ad 
ivnow  confinedtoB,  Bm^e&ixQ^an forest;  «.fiHiit 
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only  in  Central  Asia ;  and  a  fifthi  the  Cape 
8  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  southern 
f  Africa.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  this  wide 
'  the  several  races,  each  region  has  preserved 
liar  kind  in  its  original  independence ;  whilS| 
*  hand,  two  at  least  of  the  remaining  species^ 
the  Buffalo,  which  are  no  longer  to  he  found 
nature,  have  been  industriously  propagated, 
spices  of  man,  throughout  almost  every  part  of 
if  the  globe.  The  Jack  alone,  of  all  the  do- 
es, remains  confined  within  its  primitive  lim- 
it, namely,  and  a  part  of  Tartary,  where  it  is 
3nerally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  * 
race. 

acters  by  which  the  strongly  marked  group  of 
3  associated  together  are  distinguished  from 
)uring  tribes,  are,  like  most  of  those  which 
divide  the  great  family  of  the  Reuminiants,  of 
rdinate  description.  Their  horns  are  common 
;s,  simple  in  their  form,  curved  outwards  at  the 
wards  towards  the  point,  and  supported  inter- 
g  processes  arising  from  the  skull,  having  cavi- 
:hem  communicating  with  the  frontal  sinuses, 
argely  developed.  Their  muzzle  is  of  large 
:in  along  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  chest 
dulous  dewlap  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  and 
robustness  of  their  make  is  strikingly  contrast- 
li^tness  and  elegance  of  form  of  some  of  the 
ed  groups. 

(rating  the  species  of  which  this  genus  is  com- 
ave  abstained  from  mentioning  the  Zebu  or  In- 
aply  because  we  do  not  consider  it  entitled  to 
ink  in  the  scale  of  nature^  There  can  be  little 
it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  Conuuoti  07l>  ^- 
y9 
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though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  causes  by  whi 
distinctive  characters  of  the  two  races  have  been 
process  of  time  gradually  produced.  But  whatev 
causes  may  have  been,  their  effects  rapidly  disapp 
the  intermixture  of  the  breeds,  and  are  entirely  lost 
end  of  a  few  generations.  This  intermixture  and 
suits  would  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  idei 
origin  ;  which  consequently  scarcely  requires  the  < 
mation  to  be  derived  from  the  perfect  agreement  of  tli 
temal  structure,  and  of  all  the  more  essential  parti 
of  their  external  conformation.  These,  however,  8 
wanting :  not  only  is  their  anatomical  structure  the 
but  the  form  of  their  heads,  which  affords  the  only  ( 
means  of  distinguishing  the  actual  species  of  this 
from  each  other,  presents  no  difference  whateve 
both  the  forehead  is  flat,  or  more  properly  slightly  d« 
ed ;  nearly  square  in  its  outlines,  its  height  being  & 
its  breadth ;  and  bounded  above  by  a  prominent  line 
ing  an  angular  protuberance,  passing  directly  aero 
skull  between  the  basis  of  the  horns.  The  only  c; 
stances  in  fact  in  which  the  two  animals  differ  con 
a  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Zebu,  and  in  the 
what  more  slender  and  delicate  make  of  its  legs. 

Numerous  breeds  of  this  humped  variety,  varyi 
size  from  that  of  a  large  Mastiff-dog  to  that  of  a  full-, 
Buffalo,  are  spread,  more  or  less  extensively,  ov) 
whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian . 
pelago,  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Abyss 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these  countries  the 
supplies  the  place  of  ihe  Ox  both  as  a  beast  of  burdi 
as  an  article  of  food  and  domestic  economy.  In 
parts  of  India  it  executes  the  duties  of  the  horse  all 
ing  either  saddled  and  ridden,  or  harnessed. in  a  ca 
Aiid  perfonning  in  tbia  maxoi^x  \Q\a:&is^%  k^^  ^ouric 
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nth  tolerable  celerity.  Some  of  the  older  writers 
f  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  as  its  usual  rate  of 
Lg ;  but  the  more  moderate  computation  of  recent 

does  not  exceed  from  twenty  to    thirty.     Its 

considered  by  no  means  despicable,  although  ftur 

nailing  that  of  the  European  Ox.     The  hump, 

s  chiefly  composed  of  fat,  is  reckoned  the  most 

part. 

ight  naturally  be  expected  from  its  perfect  domes- 
and  wide  diffusion,  the  Zebu  is  subject  to  as  great 
y  of  colours  as  those  which  affect  the  European 
ts  most  common  hue  is  a  light  ashy  gray,  passing 
;ream  colour  or  milk  white ;  but  it  is  not  unfre- 
marked  with  various  shades  of  red  or  brown,  and 
lally  it  becomes  perfectly  black.  Its  hump  is 
les  elevated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  usually 
its  upright  position;  but  sometimes  it  becomes 
idulous,  and  hangs  partly  over  towards  one  side. 
2s  are  cited  in  which  it  had  attained  the  enormous 
of  fifty  pounds.  A  distinct  breed  is  spoken  of  as 
L  in  Surat,  which  is  furnished  with  a  second  hump, 
the  other  breeds  there  are  some  which  are  entirely 
3  of  horns,  and  others  which  have  only  the  sem- 
)f  them,  the  external  covering  being  unsupported 

processes,  and  being  consequently  flexible  and 
us. 

specimen  now  before  us  (in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
London)  is  one  of  the  largest  that  have  ever  been 

Europe.  It  is  fully  equal  in  size  to  the  larger 
of  our  native  oxen,  and  is  of  a  slaty  gray  on  the 
id  head;  with  cream-coloured  legs  and  dewlap, 
3r  exceedingly  long  and  pendulous;  very  short 
rected  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  ears  of  ^i^^^ 
onaJ  magnitude,  and  ao  flexible  and  obedY^nlX^ 
y3 
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the  animal's  will  as  to  be  moved  in  ail  directiona  viA 
the  greatest  tkcility.  Although  a  fiilt  grown  male,  be  it 
perfectly  quiet,  good-tempered,  and  BubmisBive. 

Zoological  Cordon. 

ZEBU. 


p^ff 


There  is  little  diffieience,  except  in  Bize,betweaH 
the  more  noiumon  of  the  Indian  breeds,  and  thHtwIu^ 
hove  juat  described.    Both  are  evidently  deBcendrfB 
the  annie  originoi  stock;   and  the  diatinctionB  b 
them  are  merely  such  as  we  know  to  be  produced  b]fS 
influence  of  cultivation,  of  climate,  and  of  food, 
erthelefls  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  aame  region  at 
produce  two  breeds  so  strikingly  unequal  in  size ;  ulf 
less  so  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  nearly  related  ^ 
cies  of  the  Buffalo  has  reached  its  maximum  of  devB 
Djent,  the  common  ose\iQiil4  have  dwindled  downloB 
minimum  point  of  degra-iolioTi.   \ti  *ijv\ft,VQ»«s«,tif  ■ 
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3neracy  it  has  lost  none  of  those  good  qualities  which 
i  rendered  it  so  essential  to  the  comforts  and  almost 
ie  existence  «f  the  human  race  ;  but  exhibits  even 
i  dooility,  and  greater  intelligence,  as  well  as  more  ac- 
^  of  limb,  than  fdH  to  the  lot  of  the  common  Europe- 
sLce. 

f  this  smaller  race  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
it  present  numerous  specimens,  which  vary  considera- 
n  their  colours,  the  shape  and  extent  of  their  horns, 
use  cf  their  humps,  and  other  equally  unimportant 
Bolars.  But  the  same  general  forms,  and  the  same 
t  imildness  of  disposition,  are  observable  in  all  the  in- 
hnli  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  including 
nl  specimens  of  a  yet  smaller  race,  which  scarcely 
leds  two  feet  in  height,  and  measures  little  more  than 
e  feet  in  total  length. 

he  whole  of  the  breeds  are  treated  with  great  venera- 
by  the  Hindoos,  who  hold  it  sinful  to  deprive  them  of 
under  any  pretext  whatever.  But  they  do  not  in  gen- 
f  0cruple  to  make  the  animals  labour  for  their  benefit ; 
jugh  they  consider  it  the  height  of  impiety  to  eat  of 
r  flesh.  A  select  number  are,  however,  exempted 
I  all  services,  and  have  the  privilege  of  straying  about 
towns  and  villages,  and  of  taking  their  food  whereso- 
•  they  please,  if  irot  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  pious 
ributions  of  the  devotees  who  impose  on  themselves 
charitable  office, — Zoological  Gardens. 


if4 


MUSK  OX. 
We  are  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  animal  to  Mi. 

Jeremie,  who  carried  some  of  its  wool  to  France  and  id 
aome  stockings  made  of  it,  which  were  said  to  have  b«n 
more  beautiftil  than  silk.  The  earlier  English  voyigen 
also  give  us  some  infarmation  reepectiog  it ;  biU  Pa- 
nant  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  systematicallfU^ 
ranged  and  described  it,  from  the  skin  of  a  specimen  teat 
home  by  Hearne,  the  celebrated  traveller.  From  its  wut 
of  a  naked  muzzle  and  some  other  pecuUaritieB,  M.  BUiii- 
ville  has  placed  it  la  a  eeaus  intermediate  between  tk 
sheep  and  the  Ox ;  but  it  is  remarkable  amongat  tk 
American  animals,  for  never  having  liad  more  tb 
specific  appellation,  whilst  other  auimala  of  muchleitih 
terest  have  been  honoured  with  a  long  lietof  BjnonyDia 


The  Musk  Ox  inhabits  the  barren  lands  of 
tng  to  the  northward  of  the  60th  parallel  of 
Hearne  mentions  that  he  once  saw  tiacka  of  one 
few  miles  of  Fort  Churchill,  in  latitude  59°,  and  inbiiU 
journey,  he  saw  many  in  about  latitude  61°.    I 
infonned  that  they  do  itot,  ua-w  come  so  fu  to 
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on  Hudson's  Bay  shore ;  and  further  to  the 
hey  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
although  from  portions  of  their  skulls  and  horns 
ccasionally  found  near  Great  Slave  Lake,  it  is 
it  they  ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over 
ountiy,  lying  betwixt  that  great  sheet  of  water 
ar  Sea.  I  have  not  heard  of  their  having  been 
banks  of  Mackenzie's  river,  to  the  southward 
lar  Lake,  nor  do  they  come  to  the  south  west- 
hat  lake,  although  they  exist  in  numbers  on  its 
-n  arm.  They  range  over  the  islands  which 
orth  of  the  American  continent  as  fiir  as  Mel- 
in  latitude  75^ ;  but  they  do  not,  like  the  Rein- 
l  to  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  or  Lapland.  From 
mation,  we  learn  that  to  the  westward  of  the 
ntains  which  skirt  the  Mackenzie,  there  is  an 
act  of  barren  country,  which  is  also  inhabited 
i  Ox  and  Reindeer.  It  is  to  the  Russian  tra- 
3  must  look  for  information  on  this  head ;  but 
e,  that  owing  to  the  greater  mildness  of  the 
le  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Musk 
Sects  a  cold  barren  district,  where  grass  is  re- 
chens,  does  not  range  so  far  to  the  southward 
fie  coast,  as  it  does  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
not  known  in  New  Caledonia,  nor  on  the  banks 
mbia,  nor  is  it  found  on  the  Rocky  Mountain 
usual  crossing  places  near  the  sources  of  the 
,  and  Saskatchewan  rivers.  It  is,  therefore, 
.ude,  that  the  animal  described  by  Father  Mar- 
aud Gomara,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  is  of 
pecies.^    The  Musk  Ox  has  not  crossed  over 

Jcan  animal  is  said  to  be  a  sheep,  as  large  as  a  horse, 
,  short  tail,  and  enormous  horns .    The  oid^  VkOTM  x«\vv^ 
can  be  said  to  reaemhle  in  size,  ii  the  S\\e\\atid'?oxv^ . 
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to  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia.  The 
appearance  of  Musk  Oxen  on  Melville  Island,  in  the  month 
of  May,  as  ascertained  on  Capt.  Parry's  first  voyage,  is B- 
teresting,  not  merely  as  a  part  of  their  natural  history,  bat 
as  giving  us  reason  to  infer,  that  a  chain  of  islands  lost 
between  Melville  Island  and  Cape  Lyon,  or  that  Woll*' 
ton  and  Bank's  Lands  form  one  large  island,  over  whick 
the  migrations  of  the  animals  must  have  been  perfonoed. 

The  districts  inhabited  by  the  Musk  Ox  are  the  pwper 
lands  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  neither  the  northern  Inditfi 
nor  the  Crees  have  an  original  name  for  it,  both  tenuil 
it  bison  with  an  additional  epithet.    The  country  freqiKii^ 
ed  by  the  Musk  Ox  is  mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  woe^ 
except  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  which  are  genenHy 
more  or  less  thickly  clothed  with  spruce  trees.    TheirM 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  caribou  ;  grass  at  one  season,  ai 
lichens  at  the  other ;  and  the  contents  of  its  paunch 
eaten  by  the  natives  with  the  same  relish  that  they  deiov 
the  "  nerrooks  "  of  the  caribou.    When  the  animal  is  Hi 
its  flesh  is  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
but  has  a  coarser  grain.    The  flesh  of  the  bulls  is  highl 
voured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell 
of  musk ;  their  flesh  at  the  same  time  being  very  dark 
tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
nating  animal  existing  in  North  America.    The  C! 
of  a  Musk  Ox  weighs,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  about 
hundred  weight.  ] 

Notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  legs  of  theMvl 
Ox,  it  runs  fast,  and  it  climbs  hills  and  rocks  with  grt^ 
ease.  One  pursued  on  the  banks  of  the  Copper-miMl 
scaled  a  lofly  sand  clifl^,  having  so  great  a  declivity  tM 
we  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  to  follow  jl 
Its  foot  marks  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cariboo,  W 
are  rather  longer  and  nanovjei.   TVv^ae  oxen  asseinMl 
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from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  the  females  bring 
ilf  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
irne,  from  the  circumstance  of  two  boUa  being 
)sed  that  they  kill  each  other  in  their  contests 
s.  If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 
ire  upon  a  herd  of  Musk  Oxen,  the  poor  animals 
e  noise  for  thunder,  and  crowd  nearer  and 
3ther  as  their  companions  fall  around  them; 
they  discover  their  enemies  by  sight  or  by  their 
aell  which  is  very  acute,  the  whole  herd  seek 
y  instant  flight  The  bulls,  however,  are  very 
id  particularly  when  wounded,  will  often  attack 
and  endanger  his  life,  unless  he  possesses  both 
I  presence  of  mind.  The  Esquimaox,  who  are 
I  to  the  pursuit  of  this  animal,  sometimes  turn 
!  disposition  to  good  account;  for  an  expert 
ing  provoked  a  bull  to  attack  him,  wheels  round 
:kly  than  it  can  turn,  and  by  repeated  stabs  in 
uts  an  end  to  its  life.  The  wool  of  the  Musk 
les  that  of  the  bison,  but  is  perhaps  finer,  and 
oubt  be  highly  useful  if  it  could  be  procured  in 
aantity. — Richardson, 

THE  ARNEE. 

lI,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  various  parts  of  In- 
f  Bengal,  far  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  cattle 
bas  hitherto  been  discovered;  it  being  firom 
fteen  feet  in  height  The  horns,  which  are 
it  in  length,  are  erect  and  semilunar,  flattened, 
fly  wrinkled,  with  smooth,  round,  approaching 
le  Arnee  is  seldom  seen  within  the  European 
,  but  a  very  young  one  was  picked  up  alive  in 
5,  some  years  ago,  which  was  as  big  as  an  im- 
•ge  bullock,  and  weighed  nearly  three  i\viaT\.^x^ 

N 
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of  a  ton.  A  British  officer,  who  found  one  in  the  woods 
in  the  country  above  Bengik],  describes  it  as  a  bold  uid 
daring  animal,  and  its  form  as  seeming  to  partake  of  tbe 
horae,  the  bull,  and  the  deer.  Some  of  the  native  priocea 
are  said  to  keep  Arnees  for  parade,  under  the  ams  of 
fighting  bullocks. 

INDIAN  OX. 


li  addition  to  the  domefibosted  species  known  by  iM 
names  ol  0\en,  Buffkloes,  and  Jacks,  t^c  genua  Bos  cam'  | 
prehenda  several  others  equally  distinct,  which  have  nie- 
iy,  if  ever,  been  reclaimed  from  their  native  wildnMs  j 
Two  of  these,  the  Bison  and  the  Musk  Ox,  arepeculiif  wj 
the  northern  regions  of  America;  one,  the  Polish  Aiueeh/ 
is  now  confined  toaBi.Bg\e^Mio^ean  forest;  afoiinijlitf 
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liy  exists  only  in  Central  Asia ;  and  a  fifth,  the  Cape 
ffido,  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  southern 
xemity  of  Africa.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  this  wide 
3er8ion  of  the  several  races,  each  region  has  preserved 
own  peculiar  kind  in  its  original  independence ;  while, 
the  other  hand,  two  at  least  of  the  remaining  species, 
Ox  and  the  Buffalo,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
L  state  of  nature,  have  been  industriously  propagated, 
ler  the  auspices  of  man,  throughout  almost  every  part  of 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  Jack  alone,  of  all  the  do- 
itic  species,  remains  confined  within  its  primitive  lim- 
ibet,  namely,  and  a  part  of  Tartary,  where  it  is 
generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
ir  race. 

iters  by  which  the  strongly  marked  group  of 
thus  associated  together  are  distinguished  from 
b/iwighbouring  tribes,  are,  like  most  of  those  which 
fjp  to  subdivide  the  great  family  of  the  Reuminiants,  of 
ely  subordinate  description.  Their  horns  are  common 
b<rth  sexes,  simple  in  their  form,  curved  outwards  at  the 
and  upwards  towards  the  point,  and  supported  inter- 
by  long  processes  arising  from  the  skull,  having  cavi- 
within  them  communicating  with  the  frontal  sinuses, 
are  largely  developed.  Their  muzzle  is  of  large 
i:  the  skin  along  the  middle  of  the  neck  and  chest 
a  pendulous  dewlap  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  and 
le  general  robustness  of  their  make  is  strikingly  contrast- 
d  with  the  li^tness  and  elegance  of  form  of  some  of  the 
stily  related  groups. 

Li  enumerating  the  species  of  which  this  genus  is  com- 
*08ed,  we  have  abstained  from  mentioning  the  Zebu  or  In- 
^  Ox,  simply  because  we  do  not  consider  it  entitled  to 
Q^d  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  nature^.  There  can  be  little 
>^bt  that  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  Common  Ox,  ^- 
n2 
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though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  causes  by  which  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  two  races  have  been  in  the 
process  of  time  gradually  produced.  But  whatever  the 
causes  may  have  been,  their  effects  rapidly  disappear  by 
the  intermixture  of  the  breeds,  and  are  entirely  lost  at  the 
end  of  a  few  generations.  This  intermixture  and  its  re- 
sults would  alone  furnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  identity  of 
origin  ;  which  consequently  scarcely  requires  the  confor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  the  perfect  agreement  of  their  in- 
ternal structure,  and  of  all  the  more  essential  paiticulBn 
of  their  external  conformation.  These,  however,  are  not 
wanting :  not  only  is  their  anatomical  structure  the  same^ 
but  the  form  of  their  heads,  which  affi^rds  the  only  ceitia 
means  of  distinguishing  the  actual  species  of  this  genv 
from  each  other,  presents  no  difference  whatever,  b 
both  the  forehead  is  flat,  or  more  properly  slightly  deprea- 
ed ;  nearly  square  in  its  outlines,  its  height  being  eqnilto 
its  breadth ;  and  bounded  above  by  a  prominent  line,  fyat 
ing  an  angular  protuberance,  passing  directly  across  fk 
skull  between  the  basis  of  the  horns.  The  only  circn»* 
stances  in  fact  in  which  the  two  animals  differ  consiflt  a 
a  fatty  hump  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Zebu,  and  inthecMO*- 
what  more  slender  and  delicate  make  of  its  legs. 

Numerous  breeds  of  this  humped  variety,  vaiyii^  Mj 
size  from  that  of  a  large  Mastiff-dog  to  that  of  a  fbll-gron  ^ 
Buffalo,  are  spread,  more  or  less  extensively,  over  tti 
whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Axfior 
pelago,  and  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Abyariniito 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    In  all  these  countries  the  ZeM  j 
supplies  the  place  of  the  Ox  both  as  a  beast  of  burtfaeBiJ  | 
as  an  article  of  food  and  domestic  economy.    In  m 
parts  of  India  it  executes  the  duties  of  the  horse  ils<^^f  L 
ing  either  saddled  andndden,  or  harnessed  in  a  cairi^^ 
and  performing  in  tins  mwsjaet  \wmisr5%  ^  ^witoi* 
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with  tolerable  celerity.  Some  of  the  older  writers 
of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  as  its  usual  rate  of 
ng ;  but  the  more  moderate  computation  of  recent 
I  does  not  exceed  from  twenty  to  thirty.  Its 
i  considered  by  no  means  despicable,  although  fkr 
quailing  that  of  the  European  Ox.  The  hump, 
is  chiefly  composed  of  fat,  is  reckoned  the  most 
s  part. 

light  naturally  be  expected  from  its  perfect  domes- 
1  and  wide  diffusion,  the  Zebu  is  subject  to  as  great 
ity  of  colours  as  those  which  affect  the  European 
Its  most  common  hue  is  a  light  ashy  gray,  passing 
cream  colour  or  milk  white ;  but  it  is  not  unfre- 
r  marked  with  various  shades  of  red  or  brown,  and 
inally  it  becomes  perfectly  black.  Its  hump  is 
noes  elevated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  usually 

its  upright  position;  but  sometimes  it  becomes 
ndulous,  and  hangs  partly  over  towards  one  side. 
les  are  cited  in  which  it  had  attained  the  enormous 

of  fifty  pounds.  A  distinct  breed  is  spoken  of  as 
n  in  Surat,  which  is  furnished  with  a  second  hump, 
f  the  other  breeds  there  are  some  which  are  entirely 
te  of  horns,  and  others  which  have  only  the  sem- 
of  them,  the  external  covering  being  unsupported 
y  processes,  and  being  consequently  flexible  and 
ous. 

specimen  now  before  us  (in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
'  London)  is  one  of  the  largest  that  have  ever  been 
a  Europe.    It  is  fully  equal  in  size  to  the  larger 

of  our  native  oxen,  and  is  of  a  slaty  gray  on  the 
.nd  head;  with  cream-coloured  legs  and  dewlap, 
ter  exceedingly  long  and  pendulous;  very  short 
lirected  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  ears  of  ^x^^t 
ionaJ  magnitude,  and  so  fiexible  and  o\>e^veii\.\a 
y3 
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the  uumal's  irill  as  to  be  moved  in  all  directioiu  lilh 
the  greatest  facility.  Although  a  iiill  grown  mtle,  he  ii 
pertbctly  quiet,  good-tempered,  and  eubmisBive. 

ZooUigieal  Gorrfmt. 

ZEBU. 


There  ia  little  difibrence,  except  in  size,  between  tt^  I 
the  more  common  of  the  Indian  breeds,  and  thatwhickn^ 
have  just  described.  Both  are  evidently  descended  AM i 
the  same  original  stock;  and  the  diBtinctions  betwM 
them  are  merely  such  as  we  know  to  be  produced  by  d* 
influence  of  culUvation,  of  climate,  andoffbod.  ItisM^ 
ertheless  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  region  slwv 
produce  two  breeds  ao  strikingly  unequal  in  siie ;  ui  * 
less  so  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  neariy  related  ip 
cies  of  the  Buffalo  has  reached  its  maximum  of  devek^ 
aent,  the  common  oxaWiid.  h&ve  dwindled  down  Mk 
minimum  point  ot  AegraAaJiQa.  '\a«^fta,\«s«ww,itw 
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1  it  has  lost  none  of  those  good  qualities  which 
ired  it  so  essential  to  the  comforts  and  almost 
itence  «f  the  human  race  ;  but  exhibits  even 
ty,  and  greater  intelligence,  as  well  as  more  ac- 
ib,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  common  Euiope- 

maller  race  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
3nt  numerous  specimens,  which  vary  considera- 
colours,  the  shape  and  extent  of  their  horns, 
*  their  humps,  and  other  equally  unimportant 
But  the  same  general  forms,  and  the  same 
ess  of  disposition,  are  observable  in  all  the  in* 
rhich  have  come  under  our  notice,  including 
icimens  of  a  yet  smaller  race,  which  scarcely 
o  feet  in  height,  and  measures  little  more  than 
n  total  length. 

lie  of  the  breeds  are  treated  with  great  venera- 
Hindoes,  who  hold  it  sinful  to  deprive  them  of 
my  pretext  whatever.  But  they  do  not,  in  gen- 
e  to  make  the  animals  labour  for  their  benefit ; 
ley  consider  it  the  height  pf  impiety  to  eat  of 
.  A  select  number  are,  however,  exempted 
•vices,  and  have  the  privilege  of  straying  about 
md  villages,  and  of  taking  their  food  whereso- 
ilease,  if  irot  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  pious 
Qs  of  the  devotees  who  impose  on  themselves 
ible  office. — Zoological  Gnrdens. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  Moifflon,  and  other  Sheep, .. .The  Axi8*^*TkT^ 
The  Zebra.,..  The  Zebra  of  the  Plain8,...The  Bpptf^ 
mus....7%e  Elk,  arui  Rein-deer.. ..7%e  Makym  H 
Deer. 

THE  MOUPLON,  OR  ARGALI, 

AND    OTHER      SHEEP. 

The  Argali,  or  wjld  Sheep,  is  an  inhabitant  of  rock] 
mountainous  regions,  and  is  principally  found  in  th( 
pine  parts  of  Asia.  Dr.  Pallas  observed  this  specie 
ifting  throughout  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  extei 
through  the  middle  of  that  continent  to  the  Eastern 
The  Argalis  are  very  plentiful  in  Kamtschatka  an^ 
bary,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  i 
Corsican  and  Sardinian  islands,  merely  differing  in 
slight  particulars  of  size  and  colour,  according  to  tl 
mate. 


These  animds  have  large  horns,  arched  semicirc 
backward,  and  divergent  at  their  tips,  wrinkled  on 
upper  surface,  and  ftaUeiv^^  Xi^w^^vSw  q\i  the  ncc 
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at  hairy  dewlaps.  This  creature  is  about  the 
fallow  deer.  It  is  of  a  gray  ferruginous  brown 
ve,  and  whitish  beneath :  the  face  is  also  of  a 
e  ;  and  behind  each  of  the  shoulders  a  dusky 
ot  is  often  discovered.  In  the  European  vari- 
s  are  generally  white  :  the  head  exhibits  much 
;e  to  the  ram;  but  the  ears  are  considerably 
proportion  to  its  size.  The  body  is  large ;  but 
rnd  legs  are  slender,  and  the  latter  are  very 
he  tail  is  very  short,  being  seldom  more  than 
es  in  length.  The  horns,  in  the  adult  or  full- 
mal,  have  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  the 
m.  This  animal  has  hair  instead  of  wool,  thus 
ering  from  the  general  aspect  of/ the  sheep;  but 
1  winter,  and  especiaUy  that  part  about  the  tip  of 
3comes  whiter ;  the  back  is  of  a  more  ferruginous 
he  hair,  which  is  close  in  summer,  like  the  deer, 
omewhat  wavy,  a  little  curled,  and  rough,  con- 
a  kind  of  wool  intermixed  with  hair,  and  its 
jaled  by  a  fine  woolly  down.  About  the  neck 
ers,  as  well  as  under  the  throaty  the  hair  b  con- 
onger  than  elsewhere.  The  female  is  much 
le  male,  and  her  horns. neither  so  much  curved 
e  as  those  of  the  ram. 

•ing  to  autumn  the  Argalis  feed  in  the  little  val- 
^  the  upper  regions  of  the  mountains,  on  the 
ots  of  the  Alpine  plants,  and  are  said  to  grow 
As  winter  approaches,  they  descend  lower,  and 
and  other  vegetables.  They  are  fond  of  fre- 
pots  of  a  saline  nature,  and  will  excavate  the 
such  places  in  order  to  get  at  the  salt. 
ia  the  Argali  is  chiefly  found  on  the  summits  of 
:  mountains,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  free  froECi 
y5 
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woods.  They  generally  travel  in  small  flocks;  andseldc 
produce  more  than  one,  or  sometimes  two,  at  a  birth.  T 
young  lamb,  when  first  bom,  is  covered  with  a  soft,  gn 
curling  fleece,  which  gradually  changes  into-  hair  towu 
the  end  of  summer. 

These  animals  are  very  timid ;  and  when  closely  pi 
sued,  they  turn  and  double  like  a  hare,  and  do  not  ran 
a  progressive  course.  They  ascend  rocky  mountains  w 
great  agility,  passing  over  the  narrowest  and  most  danj 
rous  places  with  perfect  safety,  like  the  wild  goat 

The  males  are  said  to  fight  frequently,  and  often  prec 
itate  each  other  down  the  rocks  in  their  contests.  1 
chase  of  these  creatures  is  extremely  dangerous  and  di 
cult,  but  is  a  most  important  object  with  some  of  t 
Asiatics,  as  this  sheep  supplies  them  with  a  great  num) 
of  valuable  and  necessary  articles — ^the  skin  being  used 
clothing,  and  the  flesh  as  food.  Pallas  infbrms  us,  t) 
^^  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  is  excellent :  that  of  the  old  anim 
is  good  ;  but  more  particularly  when  roasted.'* 

The  horns  of  the  Argali  grow  to  a  vast  size,  and  soi 
have  been  found  to  measure  in  their  convolutions  abo 
two  ells  in  length,  and  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds  e» 
Sometimes  they  are  found  broken  off  in  such  a  mam 
that  the  small  animals  of  the  forest  creep  into  the  cavi 
for  shelter. 

The  Argali  is  known  in  Corsica  by  the  name  of  Jlfi^ 
but  it  is  so  extremely  wild  as  to  be  seldom  taken  alii 
however,  it  is  shot  by  the  hunters,  who  lie  in  ambush: 
it  among  the  recesses  in  the  mountains*  Like  many  oi 
er  animals,  the  young  ones,  which  are  often  taken  «l 
the  parent  has  been  destroyed,  are  veiy  easily  taM 
The  Corsican  Argali,  or  Mouflon  of  Buflbn,  is  of  a  om 
darker  colour  than  the  Asiatic  variety. 
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rious  kinds  of  domestic  Sheep,  though  they 
•posed  to  have  sprung  originally  from  the  Argali, 
mnd  to  be  very  different  in  different  countries, 
estic  Sheep*  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  £u- 


some  of  the  most  temperate  provinces  of  Asia, 
rica,  and  if  transported  into  Guinea,  loses  its 
is  covered  with  hair.  It  increases  there  but 
its  flesh  has  no  longer  the  same  taste ;  it  fl^P- 
ubsist  in  cold  countries, 
md,  a  breed  of  Sheep  is  to  be  found,  who  have 
IS,  short  tails,  harsh  and  thick  wool,  under  which, 
St  every  animal  in  the  north,  is  a  second  lining,  of 
ner,  and  thicker  wool.  These  animals  are  some- 
itered  in  stables,  but  are  generally  left  to  pro- 
bemselves  in  the  open  plains.  Caves  are  their 
Q  stormy  weather ;  but  when  they  cannot  reach 
es  of  shelter,  and  are  involved  in  falls  of  snow, 
i  their  heads  near  each  other,  with  their  muzzles 
1  towards  the  ground.  In  this  situation  they  will 
'  several  days,  and  hunger  will  sometimes  com- 
to  gnaw  each  other's  wool.  They  yield  from 
:  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  Their  wool  is  not  shorn, 
IS  of  itself  about  the  end  of  May,  and  is  then 
ff"  at  once,  like  a  skin. 

•mestic  Sheep  of  America  are  all  deiceiided  from  Euro- 
,  imported  into  this  country. 

y6 
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In  wann  climates,  some  are  covered  with  wool,  othew 
with  hair,  and  a  third  kind  with  hair  mixed  with  wool 
The  first  kind  of  Sheep  of  those  countries  is  that  comon- 
]y  called  the  Barhary  or  Arahian  Sheep,  which  entirely 
resembles  the  tame  kind,  excepting  in  the  tail,  which  'n 
very  much  loaded  with  fat,  is  often  more  than  afoot  broad, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  twenty  pounds.  As  for  exteiml 
appearance,  tins  Sheep  has  nothing  remarkable  but  tliD 
tail,  which  he  carries  as  if  a  pillow  was  listened  to  Mi 
hinder  parts.  Among  this  kind  of  broad-tailed  Sheep,  theie 
are  some  whose  tails  are  so  long  and  heavy,  that  tbe 
shepherds  arc  obliged  to  fasten  a  small  board  with  wheds, 
in  order  to  support  them  as  they  walk  along.  This  tail, 
which  is  a  substance  between  marrow  and  fat,  is  conside^ 
ed  as  a  great  delicacy.  In  the  Levant,  these  Sheep  aie 
clothed  with  a  very  fine  wool.  In  the  hotter  countries, tf 
Madagascar  and  India,  they  are  blothed  with  hair.  The 
.superabundance  of  fat,  which  in  oui  Sheep  fixes  upon  the 
reins,  in  tliese  Sheep  descends  under  the  vertebne  of  the 
tail ;  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  less  charged  with  it 
than  in  our  fat  Sheep.  This  variety  is  to  be  attributed  to 
tlic  climate,  the  food,  and  the  care  of  mankind ;  for  theee 
broad,  or  long-tailed  Sheep,  are  tame,  like  those  of  oor 
country ;  and  they  even  demand  much  more  care  ani 
management.  This  breed  is  much  more  dispersed  thil 
ours ;  they  are  commonly  met  with  in  Tartaiy,  Thibet,  Tifr 
key,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  and  Madi^ 
gascar ;  and  even  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  li 
Thibet,  their  fleeces,  which  are  very  fine,  are  manoftcto* 
od  into  shawls. 

ROCKT  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  inhabit  the  lofty  chain  of 
/noun tains  from  whence  VYi^'^  ^«m^  \hftic  name,  fii«  i 
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orthern  termitiBtioii  in  latitude  68°  to  about  latitude 
md  most  likely  stiH  further  aouth.  They  also  fre- 
it  the  elevated  and  craggy  ridges  with  which  the 
try  between  the  great  mountain  range  and-  the  Pa- 
is intersected ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanc- 
iirUier  to  the  eastward  than  to  the  declivity  of  the 
ty  Mountains,  nor  are  they  found  in  any  of  the  hilly 
B  nearer  to  Hudson's  Bay.  They  collect  in  flocks 
isting  of  from  three  to  thirty,  the  young  nuns  and 
lea  herding  togetiier  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
e  the  old  rams  form  separate  floclia     The  ewes  bring 


m  June  or  July  and  then  retire  with  their  lambs  to 
most  inaccessible  heights  Mr  Drummond  infonna 
that  in  the  retired  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
ers  had  seldom  penetrated,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
Baching  the  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep,  which  there  es- 
ed  the  simplicity  of  character  so  remarkable  in  the  do- 
le species ;  but  that  where  they  had  been  oflen  fired 
ley  were  exceedingly  wild,  alarmed  their  companions 
le  approach  of  danger  by  a  hissing  noise,  and  scaled 
■oclta  with  a  speed  and  agility  that  baffled  pursuit, 
ost  several  that  he  had  mortally  wounded,  by  their 
ng  to  die  ajnongst  the  secluded  precipices.    TVvew  ?».- 
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vourite  feeding  places  are  grassy  knolls,  skirted  by  crag- 
gy rocks  to  which  they  can  retreat,  when  pursued  by  dop 
or  wolves.  They  are  accustomed  to  pay  daily  viate  to 
certain  caves  in  the  mountains  that  are  encrusted  with  a 
saline  efflorescence,  of  which  they  are  fond.  These  cawi 
are  situated  in  slaty  rocks.  Mr.  Dnimmond  says  ttat 
the  horns  of  the  old  rams  attain  a  size  so  enormous,  aol 
curve  so  much  forwards  and  downwards  that  they  effectu- 
ally prevent  the  animal  from  feeding  on  level  ground.  Iti 
flesh  is  said  by  those  who  have  fed  on  it,  to  be  quite  dfr 
licious  when  it  is  in  season,  far  superior  to  that  of  anyrf 
the  deer  species  which  frequent  the  same  quarter,  and evffl 
exceeding  in  flavour  the  finest  English  mutton. 

The  missionaries  who  first  discovered  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Sheep,  describe  it  correctly  as  possessing  4i 
hair  and  the  horns  of  the  ram ;  and  M.  Geofl&ey  has  il> 
briefly  characterized  it  as  having  the  head  of  sheep,  wiir 
the  body  of  a  deer.  Several  naturalists  of  emineiBl 
have  considered  it  as  forming  but  one  species  with  thi 
argali ;  and  Baron  Cuvier  supposes  that  it  may  have  croMl 
Bhering's  Straits  on  the  ice.  It  resembles  the  aigali  ii* 
deed,  perfectly  in  its  manners,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  «■ 
in  the  nature  and  colour  of  its  hairy  coat;  but  it  i 
to  be  a  larger  animal,  and  to  present  a  constant  diffeietf* 
in  the  form  of  curvature  in  its  horns.  Whether  it 
eventually  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species,  or  merely  a  p» 
manent  variety,  no  inconvenience  can  arise  fix>m  deseift* 
ing  it,  for  the  present,  under  the  name  already  wpptcfB^ 
ed  to  it.  In  the  museum  of  the  Linniean  Society, then! 
a  good  specimen  of  a  sheep  from  the  mountains  of  S^ 
paul,  which  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  Libed* 
argali,  but  seems  very  distinct  from  the  Avaencui  one. 


\ 
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THE   BTREP8ICER0S,   OR   WALLACHIAN  SHEEP. 


lie  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  chiefly  in  the  island 
Ilandia,  there  is  a  hreed  of  Sheep  of  which  Bellon 
given  the  figure  and  description,  under  the  name  of 
tpsiceros*  This  Sheep  is  of  the  make  of  our  common 
)ep :  it  is,  like  that,  clothed  with  wool,  and  only  differs 
n  it  hy  the  horns,  which  are  larger  and  rise  upwards, 
are  twisted  into  spirals.  The  distance  between  the 
OS  of  the  Ewe  enlarges  towards  their  tops ;  those  of 
Ram  are  parallel.  This  animal,  which  is  commonly 
ed  the  Wallachian  Sheep,  is  firequent  in  Austria  and 
)gary,  where  its  name  is  Zackl. 

THE  AFRICAir  SHEEP. 

\he  hottest  countries  of  Africa  and  India,  there  is  a 
id  of  large  Sheep,  which  has  rough  hair,  short  horns, 
|ring  ears,  and  a  kind  of  tuft  under  the  tail.  Leo  Af- 
tius,  and  Marmol,  call  it  adamain ;  -and  it  is  known  to 
naturalists  by  the  names  of  the  Sentgal  Ram^  the 
nea  Ram,  and  the  Angola  Sheep,  &c.  He  is  tame  like 
3,  and,  like  him,  subject  to  variety.    These,  tViow^ 
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different  in  themselveB  by  particular  characterB,  leBenU! 
each  other  ho  much  in  other  respects,  that  we  can  kbicbIi 
doubt  but  the;  are  of  the  same  kind. 


A  specimen  of  the  male  African  Sheep  ia  now  in  A 
Tower  menagerie,  to  which  it  waa  presented  about  B 
years  ago  by  Lord  Liverpool.  In  temper  it  is  eztKiMi| 
mild ;  but  it  is  an  uncouth  looking  creature.  It  is  hi^  o 
the  legs,  narrow  in  the  loins,  and  its  coat  is  rou^  i^ 
shaggy.  Its  homa  are  remarkably  small,  and  within  tM 
curve  the  ears  are  enclosed.  Whenever  the  eara  W^i 
from  this  seeming  confinement,  the  animal  exhibits  arf 
uneasiness ;  and,  dtJScnlt  as  it  is  for  him  to  rei^ace  ttMf 
he  never  rests  till  it  is  accomplished.  On  his  back  ■ 
sides  he  ia  neaily  black ;  the  shoulders  ate  of  a  letf 
brown;  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  the  haunchei,  Ai 
hind  legs,  the  tail,  the- nose,  and  also  the  ears,  whidi  ' 
rather  large,  are  wiiite.  There  ia  likewise  awhia^ 
oFcr  each  eye. 


;  of  iJio  curious  modificatjoiis  produced  by  cultivation 
le  domeaticated  Sheep  consiBls  in  the  augmentation 
he  number  of  its  horns  ;  two,  three,  or  even  four  sup-  " 
wntoiy  appendages  of  this  description  being  occsEion- 

procared  in  addition  lo  tlie  usual  number.  Under 
e  circoinstaiices,  the  additiooal  horns  usually  occupy 
ipper  and  fore  part  of  the  head,  and  are  of  a  more  slender 
«  and  take  a  more  upright  direction  than  the  others, 

approaching  in  character  to  those  of  the  goats,  while 
true  horns  retain  more  or  less  of  the  spiral  curve  that 
nguisbes  those  of  the  sheep.  There  exists  a  strong 
encytothe  hereditaiypropagationof  thiBmotialioviAs, 
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which  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  Asiatic  races,  but  it 
also  met  with  in  a  breed  that  is  common  in  the  north  ef 
Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  derived  fim 
Iceland,  and  the  Feroe  inlands.  In  the  latter  case  itii  u- 
connected  with  any  other  anomaly;  bat  in  the  &)ck8  of 
the  nomad  hordes  of  Tartary  it  is  usually  combined  wilfc 
an  enlargement  of  the  tail  and  adjacent  parts,  by  tbedepi* 
sition  of  fatj  frequently  to  an  enormous  extent  Speci- 
mens of  both  varieties,  separate  and  combined,  have  to 
ed  part  of  the  Society's  Collection  at  the  ftim  <hi  Kia|» 
ton  Hill,  to  which  most  of  the  domesticated  ammalB* 
removed  during  the  summer  of  1829. 

The  specimenifigured  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
ber  of  its  horns.    The  lateral  or  true  horns  rise  fromi 
usual  point  of  attachment,  and  describe  a  spinl 
round  the  animal's  ears.    The  accessory  horns,  tve 
number,  take  their  origin  more  internally,  and 
the  others,  and  pass  almost  directly  upwards,  incliningv 
they  advance,  in  a  direction  forwards  and  outwards. 

In  considering,  therefore,  according  to  the  dififereneK 
climate,  the  Sheep  which  are  purely  tame,  we  find, 

1.  The  Sheep  of  the  north,  who  have  many  horns,'! 
whose  wool  is  rough  and  very  thick ;  and  the  Sheep  of  1 
island  of  Gothland,  Muscovy,  and  many  other  parts  of  I 
north  of  Europe,  whose  wool  is  thick,  and  who  appear  to  I 
of  the  same  breed. 

2.  Our  Sheep,  whose  wool  is  very  good  aad  fine  ii 
mild  climates  of  Spain  and  Persia,  but  in  hot 
changes  to  a  rough  hair.    We  have  already  observed,! 
conformity  in  this  influence  of  the  climates  of  Spain 
Khorasan,  a  province  of  Persia,  on  the  hur  of  cats, 
hares,  &c.    It  acts  in  the  same  manner  upon  the 
Sheep,  which  is  very  ^ne  m^'^vai^  vcAvftaSI  finer  iatN 
part  of  Persia. 
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The  broad-tailed  Sheep,  whose  wool  is  also  very  fine 
iperate  countries,  such  as  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
rhich,  in  hot  countries,  changes  into  a  hair  more  or 

DUgh. 

The  Sheep  strepsiceros,  or  Cretan  Sheep,  who  resem- 
urs  both  in  wool  and  make,  excepting  the  horns, 
i  are  straight  and  furrowed. 
The  cblunam,  or  the  great  Sheep  of  Senegal  and  In- 
rhich  in  no  part  is  covered  with  wool,  but,  on  the 
uy,  is  clothed  with  hair,  which  is  longer  or  shorter, 
ler  or  smoother,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
lese  Sheep  are  only  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  spe* 
md  certainly  would  unite  one  with  the  other,  since  the 
whose  species  is  further  distant,  procreates  with  our 
p,  as  we  are  assured  from  experience.  But  none  of 
tame  Sheep  have  the  characters  of  an  original 
es. 

THE  TAPIR,  OR  THE  ANTA. 

Tapir  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  cow,  or  zebu,  but  with- 
oms,  and  with  a  short  naked  tail ;  the  legs  are  short 
hick,  and  the  feet  have  small  black  hoofs.  The  body 
ck  and  clumsy,  and  the  back  somewhat  arched,  and 
air  is  of  a  dusky  or  brownish  colour.  On  the  short 
neck  is  a  kind  of  bristly  mane,  which,  near  the  head, 
inch  and  a  half  in  length.  His  head  is  of  a  tolerable 
with  roundish  erect  ears,  and  small  eyes,  and  the 
Je  terminates  in  a  kind  of  proboscis,  which  can  be  ex- 
jd  or  contracted  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  latter 
!8  in  feeding,  to  grasp  its  food  and  convey  it  to  the 
h,  in  the  same  way  that  the  rhinoceros  applies  its 
rlip;  and  in  this  are  also  contained  the  organs  of 
.  He  has  ten  incisive  teeth,  and  ten  grinders,  in 
jaw ;  a  character  which  separates  lum  eutiieVj  ^o\xv 


the  ox,  ftnd  other  ruminating  tmimals.  His  skin  t 
and  hard  as  to  he  almost  impenetrahle  to  a  h 
which  reason  the  Indians  make  shields  of  it. 


The  Tapir  aeldotn  etirs  out  but  in  the  night,  at 
in  the  water,  where  he  oftener  Uvea  than  npon 
is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  marshefi,  and  seldom  go 
the  borders  of  rivers  or  lakes.  He  swims  and  t 
singular  facility.  When  he  is  threatened,  p 
wounded,  he  plunges  into  the  water,  and  temaii: 
he  has  got  to  a  great  distance  before  he  reappeai 
customs,  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  hip| 
have  mode  some  naturalists  imagine  him  to  be  a 
species ;  but  he  aUffers  as  much  from  him  iit  nat 
is  distant  fifom  him  in  climate.  Tobeawaredof 
nsflds  no  more  than  to  ctnavu^  ^>^  ^Kwd^on 
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id,  with  that  of  the  hippopotamus.  Although  the 
ibits  the  water,  he  does  not  feed  upon  fish ;  and, 
lis  mouth  is  anned  with  twenty  sharp  and  inci- 
,  he  is  not  carnivorous:  he  lives  upon  sugar- 
sses,  the  leaves  of  shrubs,  and  various  kinds  of 
does  not  make  use  of  what  Nature  has  armed 
igainst  other  animals.  He  is  of  a  mild  and  timid 
d  flies  firom  every  attack  or  danger :  when,  how- 
t  cat  off  from  retreat,  he  makes  a  vigorous  de- 
jDSt  dogs  and  men.  Its  usual  attitude  is  that  of 
its  rump  like  a  dog ;  and  its  voice  is  a  kind  of 
The  flesh  is  wholesome  food.  It  maybe  tamed, 
Q  very  gentle  and  docile.  This  animal  is  com- 
ad  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  in  all  the 
South  America,  from  the  extremity  of  Chili  to 

es  of  Taipir,  which  has  recently  been  discovered, 
nmon  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  forests 
L  Its  body  is  of  a  dirty  white,  while  the  head, 
adl  are  of  a  deep  black.  This  species  has  no 
1  its  proboscis  is  from  seven  to  eight  inches 

the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  a  former  world 
fragments  of  Tapirs  of  enormous  size.  One  of 
ict  species,  the  Gigantic  Tapir,  must  have  been 
equal  to  the  elephant  in  magnitude. 

THE  ZEBRA,  OR  DOUW, 

),  the  handsomest  and  most  elegantly  clothed  of 
leds.  He  has  the  shape  and  graces  of  the  horse, 
!ss  of  the  stag,  and  a  striped  robe  of  black  and 
rnately  disposed  with  so  much  regularity  and 
that  it  seems  as  if  Nature  had  made  use  of 
ad  compass  to  paint  it.    These  altemaX^bwi^a 
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of  black  and  white  are  so  much  the  more  singular,  u  the| 
are  straight,  parallel,  and  very  exactly  divided,  like  astn- 
ped  stuff;  and  as  they,  in  other  parts,  extend  thems^ra 
not  only  over  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  the  thighs,  tli 
legs,  and  even  the  ears  and  the  tail ;  so  that,  at  a  ^stinei^ 
this  animal  appears  as  if  he  was  surrounded  with  Uttle  fr' 
lets,  which  some  person  had  disposed,  in  a  regular  maoiM^ 
over  every  part  of  the  body.  In  the  females,  these  baadi 
are  alternately  black  and  white ;  in  the  male,  they  M 
brown  and  yellow,  but  always  of  a  lively  and  brilliari 
mixture,  upon  a  short,  fine,  and  thick  hair;  the  lustre  a 
which  still  more  increases  the  beauty  of  the  cdaud 


\ 
I 

( 

< 

The  Zebra  is,  in  general,  less  than  the  horse,  and  UiM 
than  the  ass ;  and,  although  it  has  often  been  comptn^w 
those  two  animals,  and  called  the  WUd  Ihne  and  W 
Striped  Ass,  it  is  a  copy  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  otM 
and  might  rather  be  called  their  model,  if  all  was  M 
equally  original  in  nature,  and  if  every  species  had  not  d 
equal  right  to  Creation.  ^ 

The  Zebra  is  not  the  animal  the  ancients  have  ii 
ed  under  the  name  onagra^    There  exists  in  the 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  northern  parts  cf 
rica,  a  beautiful  race  of  asses,  who,  like  the  finest! 
are  natives  of  Arabia.   TVaa  i^«  ^afirai  fiom  the  c«fl|p 
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by  the  size  of  the  body,  the  slendemess  of  the  legs, 
lie  lustre  of  the  hair ;  they  are  of  a  uniform,  but  com- 
r  of  a  fine  mouse  colour,  with  a  black  cross  upon  the 
and  the  shoulders;  and  sometimes  they  are  of  a 
:  gray  colour,  with  a  flaxen  cross.  The  Zebra  is 
f  a  different  climate  from  the  onagra,  and  is  only  to 
3t  with  in  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  southern 
of  Afiica,  from  Ethiopia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
hence  to  Congo ;  it  exists  neither  in  Europe,  Asia, 
merica,  nor  even  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Africa : 
which  some,  travellers  tell  us  they  have  seen  at  the 
[8  have  been  transported  thither  from  Africa ;  those 
.  others  are  recounted  to  have  seen  in  Persia,  and  in 
sy,  have  been  brought  from  Ethiopia ;  and,  in  short, 
that  we  have  seen  in  Europe  are  almost  all  from  the 
of  Good  Hope.  This  point  of  Africa  is  their  true 
te,  their  native  country,  and  where  the  Dutch  have 
>yed  all  their  care  to  subject  them  and  to  render  them 
without  having  been  hitherto  able  to  succeed.  That 
I  we  have  seen,  and  which  has  served  for  the  subject 
r  description,  was  very  wild  when  he  arrived  at  the 
menagerie  in  France ;  and  he  was  never  entirely 
1 :  nevertheless,  he  has  been  broken  for  the  saddle ; 
here  are  precautions  necessary :  two  men  held  the 
Sy  while  a  third  was  upon  him.  His  mouth  is  very 
;  his  ears  so  sensible,  that  he  winces  whenever  any 
n  goes  to  touch  them.  He  was  restive,  like  a  vicious 
,  and  obstinate  as  a  mule ;  but,  perhaps,  the  wild 
!  and  the  onagra  are  not  less  intractable ;  and  there 
ison  to  believe,  that  if  the  Zebra  was  accustomed  to 
ience  and  tameness  from  his  earliest  years,  he  would 
ne  as  mild  as  the  ass  and  the  horse,  and  might  be 
ituted  in  their  room. 

e  Zebra  is  chiefly  found  in  the  southern  paxta  o^  NS- 
often  seen  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  an^  a^xw- 
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alty  of  fifty  rix-doUars  is  inflicted  on  any  person  wl* 
shoots  one  of  them.  Such  of  them  as  are  caught  alhrene 
presented  to  the  governor.  Several  have  beenbronghtti 
England,  but,  except  in  one  instance,  they  have  all 
played  great  wildness,  and  even  ferocity.  The  excej 
was  in  that  which  was  burnt  some  years  ago  at  Exeter 
'Change.  It  would  allow  young  children  to  be  put  npci 
its  back,  and  was  once  ridden  from  the  Lyceum  toPimlico; 
but  it  was  bred  and  reared  in  Portugal,  from  parents  biV 
reclaimed.  In  several  other  cases,  Zebras  have  attempt 
ed  to  injure  spectators,  and  have  not  even  spared  their 
keepers.  The  voice  of  this  creature  is  thought  to  bavei 
distant  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a  post  hom.^ 

THE    ZEBRA   OF   THE   PLAINS. 

The  Zebra  which  we  have  just  described  is  confined  to 
the  mountains ;  the  subject  of  the  present  article  inhabil' 
the  flat  parts  near  the  Cape.  Till  very  recently,  the  SS- 
ference  between  them  was  not  accurately  undewtooi 
"  The  ground  colour  of  its  whole  body  (says  Mr.  Bennett) 
is  white,  interrupted  by  a  regular  series  of  broad  bW 
stripes  extending  from  the  back  across  the  sides,  vitk 
narrower  and  fainter  ones  intervening  between  ciA 
Over  the  haunches  and  shoulders  these  stripes  form  t^od 
of  bifurcation,  between  the  divisions  of  which  theienii 
few  transverse  lines  of  the  same  colour ;  but  these  aM)^ 
ly  and  abruptly  cease,  and  are  not  continued  on  the  le|^ 
which  are  perfectly  white.  Along  the  back  there  ie  • 
narrow  longitudinal  line,  bordered  on  each  side  with  whil^'j 
The  mane  is  throughout  broadly  and  deeply  tipped 
black,  and  is  maked  by  a  continuation  of  the  transva*' 

*  Tliis  species  of  Zebra  (whicli  is  that  commoDly  deicriW ' 
naturalists)  is  called  Bouub^  \)iQ&llQi<xsQX]ote\  it  is  meotiooed  bf  *■< 
Burchell  under  tlie  uame  ot  t\ie  'wM'^vs^. 


9  of  the  neck.  The  lines  of  the  fece  are  narrow  and 
tiMlj  legulai ;  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead  they 
te  downwards  over  the  eyes ;  along  the  front  of  the 
Je  they  ue  longitodinal,  the  outer  ones  having  a 
i  outwards ;  and  on  t)ie  sides  tliey  form  broader  trans- 
■■  banda.  Prom  the  confluonce  of  these  bands  on  the 
■■nity  of  the  nmszle,  the  nose,  and  the  lower  lip,  those 

become  of  a  nearly  uniforra  blackish  brown.  The 
a  white:  tbere  is  no  longitudinal  ventral  line :  and  a 
I  black  patch  occupies  the  poaterior*part  of  the  ear, 

the  tip.  The  hoofe  are  moderately  large,  deep  in 
,  ahallow  behind,  andmuch  expanded  at  their  margin." 


le  subject  of  the  preeent  article,  which  has  now  been 
t  two  years  in  the  menagerie,  will  suffer  a  boy  to  ride 
ibout  the  yard,  and  is  frequently  allowed  to  run  loose 
]gh  the  Tower,  with  a  loan  by  her  side,  whom  she 
not  attempt  to  quit,  except  to  run  to  the  canteen, 
re  she  is  occasionally  indulged  with  a  draught  of  ale, 
luch  she  is  particularly  &ad. 


WILD  ASS  AND  ClUAGGA. 


We  have  nlreadj  noticed  the  domestic  us  in  VoL  T; 
now  add  some  particulars  respecting  the  Wfld  Ass.  Ini* 
natural  or  wild  state  it  exhibits  an  appeitance  very  fa* 
perior  both  in  point  of  beauty  and  vivacity  to  the  bow.  1 
is  a  native  of  Asia,  living,  lilce  the  rest  of  thig  geaoi,  u 
gregarious  manner.  It  chiefly  occuts  in  the  dry  andnM 
tainouB  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  in  the  southern  puti  ■ 
India  and  Persia.  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  beiggB* 
with  by  travellera  in  Africa, ;  but  the  Q,uagga  which  ibMU^ 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  is  sometimes  called  tha  WildAA 
hss  been  no  doubt  confounded  with  thk  animal.  Tbecok 
of  the  Wild  Aas  is  gray,  or  brownish  yellow,  witi  ■  lini«> 
dorsal  stripe,  and  one  or  two  bands  across  the  thonl 

The  food  of  this  animal  conaists  chiefly  of  saline  or  ■* 
ter  plants.  It  is  also  fond  of  salt  or  brackish  water.  1^ 
manners  of  the  Wild  Aea  reaemble  those  of  the  wild! 
They  assemble  in  troops,  under  the  condoct  of  a  leads' 
sentinel,  and  are  extremely  shy  and  vijplant,  and,  lis'^ 
former  animals^  dart  off  with  the  utmost  rapidity  on  A* 
eight  of  mankind.  IVie^  \im«  \»*ft  rt  all  imei  cetf* 
ted  fijT  their  Hwiftaew.   T\\e\t^(ARa««Kitti«*'4«*-'**  | 
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itic  US,  but  is  somewhat  shriller.  From  thia  animal, 
uneetic  UB  has  been  gradu&Uj  derived. 
}  QuAssA,  which  till  lately  has  been  confounded  with 
ebra,  ia  now  acknowledged  aa  a  distinct  species,  much 
to  the  fbnner,  but  maiked  with  fewer  and  larger 
,  which  are  of  a  browner  colour  than  in  the  lebra, 
re  chiefly  distKMed  on  the  fbre  parts  of  the  animal ; 
the  hind  parts  are  rather  spotted  than  striped.  The 
d  colour  also  of  the  Quagga  is  of  a  ferniginoua  tinge, 
ially  OD  the  the  thighs  and  back.  It  is  of  a  milder 
3  than  the  zebra,  and  is  said  to  have  been  success- 
used  by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape,  in 
wmier  or  a  horse,  for  draught,  &c.  It  inhabits  the 
parts  of  A&ica  as  the  zebra,  but  is  found  in  separate 
,  never  associating  with  that  species.  The  cut  re- 
nts one  of  these  animals. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
[otrsB  this  anunal  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earli- 
|es,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  but  imperfectly  known 
ancients.    It  was  only  towards  the  sixteenth  centu- 
it  we  had  some  precise  indications  on  the  subject 


MXnporing  the  descriptions  which  we  have  obaene^. 
iarent  tnveOers,  the  ffippopotamus  appeaia  to  \)a  an    ' 
r  trbotie  body  la  longer  and  thicker  tlian  Xh&X  O^  ^« 
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rhinoceros ;  but  his  fore  legs  are  much  shorter.    His  het 
is  short,  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  body.    He  has  i 
horns,  neither  on  the  nose,  like  the  rhinoceTOS,  nor  on  ti 
head,  like  ruminating  animals.    His  cry,  when  hurt,  a] 
proaches  as  near  to  the  neighing  of  the  horse,  as  the  be 
lowing  of  the  buffalo ;  but  his  usual  voice  resembles  tt 
neighing  of  a  horse,  from  which,  however,  he  differs  i 
every  other  respect ;  and  this  fact,  we  may  presume,  1m 
been  the  sole  reason  for  giving  him  the  name  of  Spjfopt 
tamus  or  River  Horse ;  as  the  howling  of  the  Ijrnx,  whid 
resembles  that  of  the  wolf,  has  occasioned  him  to  be  caOei 
the  Stag-like  Wolf,    The  incisive  teeth  of  the  Hippopota- 
mus, and  especially  the  two  canine  teeth  of  the  lower ^a> 
are  very  long,  very  strong,  and  of  so  hard  a  substaooa^ 
that  they  strike  fire  with  a  piece  of  iron.    This  is  pwk* 
ably  what  has  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  *^ 
have  reported  that  the  Hippopotamus  vomited  fire.   Thai 
canine  teeth  of  this  animal  are  white,  so  clear  and  * 
hard  that  they  are  preferable  to  ivory,  for  making  artificii 
teeth.    The  molares  are  square,  or  rather  longer  on  cfll 
side  than  the  other,  nearly  like  the  grinders  of  a  man, » 
so  thick,  that  a  single  one  weighs  more  than  three  pomfc 
The  largest  of  the  incisive,  or  the  canine  teeth,  are  twdH 
and  even  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  sometimes  yf^ 
twelve  or  thirteen  pounds  each.    The  skin  is  in  «■•  i 
parts  two  inches  thick ;  and  the  .^Kicans  cut  it  into  vif ' 
thongs,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  softness  and  plul^'J 
ty,  they  prefer  to  those  procured  from  the  rhinoceros' 1 
The  male  Hippopotamus  is  about  six  feet  nine  ii 
long,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginmafi 
the  tail ;  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  six  feet  i 
half  in  height    His  legs  are  about  two  feet  ten  inches) 
the  length  of  the  head,  three  feet  and  a  hal^  andeiglitl 
and  a  half  in  circuin£eieiLCQ  \  «xyi^^^i    .of  the 
two  feet  four  mch^a.  1\^W««^«^      sto)» 
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L  greater  magnitude.  In  the  south  of  Africa,  M.  le 
ant  killed  one  which  measured  ten  feet  seven  inches 
agth,  and  about  nine  feet  in  circumference, 
lus  powerfully  armed,  with  a  prodigious  strength  of 
» he  might  render  himself  formidable  to  every  animal ; 
le  is  naturally  gentle,  and  appears  never  to  be  the  ag- 
jor,  except  when  annoyed  or  wounded.  It  has  been 
keously  stated,  that  he  commonly  moves  slowly  on 
Lnd,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  has  been  injured,  he 
►een  known  to  pursue  persons  for  several  hours,  who 
)ed  with  great  difficulty.    He  swims  quicker  than  he 

pursues  the  fish,  and  makes  them  his  prey.  Three 
ar  of  them  are  oflen  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  river, 

some  clalaract,  forming  a  kind  of  line,  and  seizing 

such  fish  as  are  forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
m.  He  delights  much  in  the  water,  and  stays  there 
illingly  as  upon  land ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  has 
lembranes  between  his  toes,  like  the  beaver  and  ot- 
uid  it  is  plain,  that  the  great  ease  with  which  he  swims, 
ly  owing  to  the  great  capacity  of  his  body,  which  on- 
ikes  bulk  for  bulk,  and  is  nearly  of  an  equal  weight 
the  water.  Besides,  he  remains  a  long  time  under 
r,  and  walks  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  he  does  in  the 
air.  When  he  quits  it  to  graze  upon  land,  he  eats 
r-canes,  rushes,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.  of  which  he 
mies  and  destroys  a  great  quantity,  and  does  much  in- 
to cultivated  lands ;  but,  as  he  is  more  timid  upon 

than  in  the  water,  he  is  very  easily  driven  away ; 
as  his  legs  are  short,  he  cannot  save  himself  well 
rht,  if  he  is  far  from  any  water.  His  resource,  when 
ids  himself  in  danger,  is  to  plunge  himself  into  the 
,  and  go  a  great  distance  before  he  reappears.  He 
only  retreats  from  his  pursuers  \  but  if  he  is  'woxrcA- 

become^  irritated^  and  immediately  facing  «\iox>Xm^ 
08 
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great  fury,  rushes  against  the  boats,  seizes  them  ^ 
teeth,  often  tears  pieces  out  of  them,  and  sometime 
them  under  water.  '^  I  have  seen,"  says  a  travellc 
Hippopotamus  open  his  mouth,  fix  one  tooth  on  the  s 
boat  and  another  to  the  second  plank  under  the  kec 
is,  four  feet  distant  from  each  other,  pierce  the  side  t 
and  through,  and  in  this  manner  sink  the  boat  to  t 
tom.  I  have  seen  another,  lying  by  the  side  of  t 
shore,  upon  which  the  waves  had  driven  a  shallop 
laden,  which  remained  upon  his  back  dry,  and  whi 
again  washed  back  by  another  wave,  without  the 
appearing  to  have  received  the  least  injury.  Wl 
Negroes  go  a  fishing  in  their  canoes,  and  meet  i 
Hippopotamus,  they  throw  fish  to  him ;  and  then  he 
on,  without  disturbing  their  fishery  any  more.  He 
most  when  he  can  rest  himself  against  the  eart 
when  he  floats  in  the  water,  he  can  only  bite.  Onc< 
our  shallop  was  near  shore,  I  saw  one  of  them  get 
neath  it,  lift  it  above  water  upon  his  back,  and  ovi 
with  six  men  who  were  in  it ;  but  fortunately  they 
ed  no  hurt." 

"We  dare  not,"  says  another  traveller,  ^initi 
Hippopotamus  in  the  water,  since  an  adventure  ha] 
which  was  near  proving  fatal  [to  three  men.  Tht 
going  in  a  small  canoe,  to  kill  one  in  a  river  whef 
wafi  about  eight  or  ten  feet  water.  After  they  h 
covered  him  walking  at  the  bottom,  according  to  h 
tom,  they  wounded  him  with  a  long  lance,  which  so 
ly  enraged  him,  that  he  rose  immediately  to  the  i 
of  the  water,  regarded  them  with  a  terrible  look,opei 
mouth,  and,  at  one  bite,  took  a  great  piece  out  of  tl 
of  the  canoe,  and  had  very  nearly  overturned  it;  1 
replunged,  almost  directly^  to  the  bottom  of  the  wal 

These  ftnitnft^a  axe  oniV^  irascL«tQ\ya*\SL  ^wsgda  \^art9  < 
world:  it  even  appewB,  \)a»X.^^  «^\^\a^\& 
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limates,  and  seldom  to  be  met  with  but  in  the 
rica.  Datcb  Iraveilera  say  thattbey  bear  three 
ag  ones ;  but  this  appeua  very  euBpicions,  as 
otamus  ia  of  an  eDonnons  bulk ;  he  is  in  the 
!  elephant,  the  fhinoceroa,  the  nhale,  and  all 
animala,  who  bring  forth  but  one ;  and  this  an- 
■ts  more  certain  than  all  the  testimonies  that 
ixhibited.  The  female  brings  forth  her  young 
uid  the  calf^  at  the  instant  when  it  comes  into 
fill  fly  to  the  water  for  shelter  if  pursued  i  a 
e  which  Thunberg  notices  as  a  remarkable  in- 
ire  iostinct.  Major  Denham  fttmiehea  us  with 
g  amusing  account;— 

ntended  this  evening  to  have  killed  an  Hippo- 
animal  which  exiats  in  great  numbers  in  the 


;  border  of  which  we  were  encamped ;  but  a 
ler-slorm,toouigreat  disappointment,  prevent 
iseingso  novel  a  species  of  sport.     Tbe  fie*^ 
i  a  great  delicacy.    On  the  monow  we  \a4.  * 
o4 
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full  opportunity  of  conviDcing  ourselves  that  tbeae  nncantb 
and  stupendous  BmmBls  are  very  sensibly  attracted  by  iin- 
sica!  sounds,  even  tIio;igh  they  should  not  be  oTtiieBoftwt 
kind  :  as  we  pnsaed  along  tlie  bordera  of  Lake  Moggiiiijr 
at  sunrise,  thej  followed  the  drums  of  tKe  different  chieft 
the  whole  length  of  the  water,  sometimes  approaching  « 
close  to  the  shore,  that  the  water  they  spouted  from  ito 
mouths,  reached  the  persons  who  were  psaaing  aiong'll' 
banks.  I  counted  fifteen  at  one  time  sporting  on  the  aB^ 
face  ;  and  my  servant  Columbus  shot  one  of  them  in  tit 
head,  when  he  gave  bo  loud  a  roar,  as  be  buried  himealfil 
the  lake,  that  all  the  olliers  disappeared  in  an  instant" 


Tlie  proooding  out  is  copied  from  TJioinpaon'a  Trovfls  '<' 
Soutlicrn  Africa,  from  which  we  mu.ke  the  folloivinifi'.v 
tract.  "  The  Hippopntami  are  numerous  in  many  parts  o.' 
this  river,  (the  Gariop)  and  fere  occasionally  caught  by  tii 
natives,  by  means  of  hugs  pitfalls  dug- in  the  paths  ftequeol-j 
ed  by  tliem,  when  they  issue  from  tlic  floods,  to  browse  "U 
file  wooded  banks.  The  capture  of  oneof  thoseenonwwrt 
jinimais  must  he  an  event  c?  iE-p\™i%to»i-w\iQle  Jiontei« 
hair  starved  BusVimew   oi  ■Rdwimje,  wffiss^cift.^>flBsS 
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:  and  heaviness  fer  months  to  come.  The  Hippopo- 
though  timid  on  shore,  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  ao- 
>t  in  the  water.  Mr.  Moffat  informed  me,  that  once 
le  was  passing  Read'a  Drift,  a  Hottentot  of  his  par- 
:  bit  in  two  b;  one  of  these  monatroua  animals." 
ipeoia  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  that  the  num- 
'  this  animal  aie  very  great  in  nearlj  all  the  lakes 
era  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  15'^ 
ititude. 

THE  AXIS  DEER. 


nimal  being  only  known  by  the  vggne  names  of 
id  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Deer  of  the  Gangts,  we 
ought  it  necessary  to  preserre  the  name  w\i\<ih"ft«- 
pvejt  to  him,  and  whici  he  bononed  bam  YKxarj . 
o5 
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The  Axis  is  of  the  small  number  of  ruminating  anima 
who  wear  horns,  like  the  stag.  He  has  the  shape  ai 
swiftness  of  tlie  fallow-deer;  but  what  distinguishes  hi 
from  the  stag  and  fallow-deer  is,  that'  his  body  is  marki 
with  white  spots,  elegantly  disposed,  and  separated  oi 
from  another,  and  that  he  is  a  native  of  hot  countries  (Hi) 
dostan,  and  particularly  Bengal) ;  while  the  stag  and  de 
have  their  coat  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  are  to  bemetwi 
in  greater  numbers,  in  cold  countries  and  temperate  r 
irions,  than  in  hot  climates. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  on! 
given  him  the  name  of  the  Sardinian  Hindy  becanse,  va 
probably,  they  received  that  name  from  the  royal  menigi 
he ;  but  there  is  nothing  indicated  of  this  animal's  beiof 
native  of  Sardinia ;  no  autlior  has  ever  mentioned,  that  li 
exists  in  that  island  like  a  wild  animal ;  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  we  see,  by  examining  authorS)  that  he  is  fbnod  i 
the  hottest  countries  of  Asia. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  is  no  specief 
which  approaches  so  near  to  another,  as  that  of  the  dee 
to  the  stag :  nevertheless,  the  Axis  appears  to  be  an  intei 
mediate  mixture  between  the  two.    He  resembles  tf 
deer  in  the  size  of  his  body,  the  length  of  his  tail,  audi 
coat,  which  is  the  same  during  his  whole  life :  he  only' 
sentially  differs  from  that  animal  in  his  horns,  which  ne 
ly  resemble  those  of  the  stag.    The  Axis,  therefore,  i 
possibly  be  only  a  variety  depending  on  the  climate, 
not  a  different  species  from  the  deer ;  for,  although  1 
a  native  of  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia,  he  supporti. 
easily  multiplies  in,  that  of  Europe.    There  are  many ' 
of  them  in  the  menagerie  of  Versailles ;  but  it  has 
yet  been  observed,  that  they  mix  either  with  the  d< 
with  the  stags  \  and  this  \a  the  cause  of  our  presi 

tbat  it  waa  not  a  vaxvQt^  Q^o\i<^Qt^^^:i^&Ki^^Mtap 
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and  mediate  species  between  the  two.    It  is  a  very 


IE  ELK  AND  THE  REIN-DEER  OP  EUROPE. 


'HOUGH  the  Elk  and  the  Rein-deer  are  two  animais  of 
Berent  Hpocies,  we  have  thought  proper  to  unite  them, 
luae  it  is  Ecarcely  possible  to  write  the  history  of  thp 

without  borrowing  a  great  deal  frora  the  other. 

appears  fay  positive  testimonies,  tliat  the  Rein-deer 
lerly  existed  in  France,  at  least  in  thehighraountains, 
1  as  the  Pyrcnean,  and,  aince  that  time,  has  been  de- 
^ed  like  the  stags,  who  were  heretofore  c 
country.*     It  is  certain,  that  the  Rein-deer  ie 


riiis  aaaerlion  has  recent])'  been  diK 
nded  on  a  misprint  in  a  Treatise  on  Hunting,  by  Gaeton  cic  Foi\. 
printed  copies  say  diat  ilie  wriier  had  seen  (be  Reiii-deer  in 
luritnne  and  Pueudive,"  ihal  is,  in  Saraj  and  BeBra\  b«. 
IS.,  wliich  M.  Cuvier  ha* since  consulted,  BJt  i'  TtwititsSW 
iatdine," which  means  Worway  and  Sweden. 
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tually  to  be  found  only  in  the  most  northern  Coontiies; 
wc  also  know,  that  the  clhnate  of  France  was  formeily 
much  more  damp  and  cold,  occasioned  by  the  nomber  of 
woods  and  morasses,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Gaul,  under  the  same  latitude  as  Canada,  was,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  what  Canada  is  at  this  present  time ;  that 
is,  a  climate  cold  enough  for  those  animals  to  live  in. 

The  Elk  and  the  Rein-deer,  then,  are  only  found  in  the 
northern  countries ;  the  Elk  on  this,  and  the  Rein-deer  on 
the  other  side  "of  the  polar  circle  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
We  find  them  in  America,*  in  the  highest  latitudes,  becauae 
the  cold  is  greater  there  than  in  Europe.    The  Rein-deer 
can  bear  even  the  most  excessive  cold.    He  is  found  in 
Spitsbergen ;  he  is  common  in  Greenland,  and  in  the  most 
northern  parts  of  Lapland :  thus  also,  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Asia,  the  Elk  does  not  approach  so  near  the  pole; 
he  inhabits  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  and  all  the 
provinces  of  Siberia  and  Tartary,  with  the  north  of  Chu* 
We  again  find  him  by  the  name  oforiginaly  and  the  Reia- 
deer  under  tliat  of  caribou,  in  Canada,  and  in  aU  the  nortii- 
ern  parts  of  America. 

We  may  form  a  sufficiently  just  idea  of  the  Elk  andths 
Rein-deer,  by  comparing  them  with  the  stag.  The  Eft» 
larger,  stronger,  and  stands  more  erect  upon  his  legs ;  ii 
neck  is  shorter,  his  hair  longer,  and  his  antlers  wider  fli 
heavier  than  those  of  the  stag.  The  Rein-deer  is  shotv 
and  more  squat ;  his  legs  are  shorter  and  thicker,  andii 
feet  wider;  the  hair  very  thickly  fiimished, and  hisui' 
lers  much  longer,  and  divided  into  a  greater  number" 
branches,  with  flat  terminations ;  while  those  of  the  tt 
are  only  (if  the  expression  is  allowed)  cut  or  broached  t 
the  edges ;  both  have  long  hair  under  the  neck,  and  Wk 

♦  See  w\\d&^wife. 
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lort  tails,  and  ears  much  larger  than  the  stag ;  they 
leap  JOT  bound  like  the  roe-bucks ;  but  their  pace  is 
of  trot,  so  easy  and  quick,  that  they  go  over  almost 
h  ground  in  the  same  time  as  the  stags  do,  without 
10  much  fatigued ;  for  they  can  trot  in  this  manner 


lay  or  two.  The  Rein-deer  lives  upon  the  moon- 
the  stag  only  dwells  in  low  lands  and  damp  forests ; 
0  in  herds  like  the  stags,  and  both  can  be  easily 
but  the  Rein-deer  with  greater  ease  than  the  Elk ; 
t,  like  the  stag,  has  not  lost  his  liberty,  while  the 
leer  is  become  domestic  among  the  enlightened  part 
ikind.  The  Laplanders  have  no  other  beast.  In 
f  climate,  which  only  receives  the  oblique  rays  of 
n,  where  there  is  a  season  of  night  as  well  as  day, 
the  snow  covers  the  earth  from  the  beginning  of  au- 
to the  end  of  spring,  and  where  the  verdure  of  the 
)r  consists  in  the  bramble,  juniper,  and  moss,  could 
rm  any  idea  but  of  famine  ?  The  horse,  the  ox,  the 
all  our  useful  animals,  find  no  subsistence  there,  nor 
sist  the  rigour  of  the  cold :  he  has  been  obliged  to 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  for  the  least 
nd  most  profitable  animals.  The  LaplBxAekia  Vvse; 
vhat  we  ourselves  should  do,  if  we  were  to\oa^  wa 


3J0 

cattle :  we  should  then  be  obliged  to  tome  the  Btags  ud 
the  roc-bucks  of  the  forests,  to  supply  their  place ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  wc  should  gain  our  point,  and  we  durnld 
presently  learn  to  draw  as  much  utility  from  themuAe 
Laplanders  do  irom  the  Rein-deer.  We  ought  to  be  snt- 
aible,  by  this  example,  how  far  Nature  has  extended  her 
Hberality  toward  ua.  We  do  not  make  use  of  all  the  rich- 
es which  she  ofiers  us :  the  fund  is  much  more  iminem 
than  we  imagine.  She  has  bestowed  on  us  the  horse,  lie 
ox,  the  sheep,  and  all  our  other  doinesdc  animals,  to  seiw 
us,  to  feed  us,  and  to  clothe  us ;  and  she  has,  besides,  9pc~ 
cies  in  reserve,  which  would  be  able  to  supply  this  detect, 
and  which  would  only  require  us  to  subject  them,  and  t) 
malie  them  useful  to  our  wants.  Man  docs  not  suScienth 
know  what  Nature  can  do,  uor  what  can  be  dono  wttbho. 
instead  of  seeking  for  what  he  does  not  know,  he  Kto 
better  to  abuse  her  in  what  he  docs  know. 


In  comparing  the  tAvBTftagea-wtitfJa  ftia\*!iisrfK»fc' 
rive  from  the  tame  lLein-4c«T»Vvftv-iia«ftysMitt.^*.^B^^ 
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.  onr  domestic  animals,  we  shall  see  that  this  animal  is 
h  two  or  three  of  them :  he  is  used,  as  horses  are,  to 
^  sledges  and  other  carriages ;  he  travels  with  great 
d  and  swiftness;  he  easily  goes  a  hundred  miles  a 
and  runs  with  as  much  certainty  upon  firozen  snow  as 
I  the  mossy  down.  The  female  affords  milk  more  suh- 
dal,  and  more  nourishing  than  that  of  the  cow ;  the 

is  v€ry  good  to  eat ;  his  coat  makes  an  excellent  fur ; 
bis  dressed  hide  becomes  a  very  supple  and  very  du- 
i  leather.  Spoons  are  also  made  of  his  bones,  bow- 
gs  and  thread  of  his  tendons,  and  glue  is  manufactured 
his  horns.  Thus,  the  Rein-deer  alone  affords  all  that 
erive  from  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep, 
ith  from  three  to  five  hundred  Deer,  a  Laplander  can 
in  tolerable  comfort ;  with  two  hundred  he  may,  by 
igement,  contrive  to  get  on ;  but  with  a  hundred  his 
istence  is  precarious ;  and  with  only  fifly,  he  must  be 
mt  to  be  the  partner,  or  rather  servant,  of  some  more 
nate  individual, 

le  antlers  of  the  Rein-deer  are  larger,  more  extended, 
iivided  into  a  greater  number  of  branches  than  those 
le  stag.    His  food,  in  the  winter  season,  is  a  whjite 

(the  lichm  rangeferiniLs),  which  he  finds  under  the 
,  and  which  he  ploughs  up  with  his  horns,  or  digs  up 
Ms  feet  When  the  snow  is  too  deep  for  them  to 
a  this  article,  they  resort  to  another  lichen  that  hangs 
ne  trees ;  and  in  severe  seasons  the  boors  oflen  cut 
.  some  thousands  of  these  trees  to  furnish  subsistence 
nr  herds. 

sammer,  he  lives  upon  the  buds  and  leaves  of  trees, 
r  than  herbs,  which  his  forward-spreading  antlers  wiU 
ennit  him  to  browse  on  with  facility.  He  runs  upon 
now,  and  sinks  but  little^  on  account  of  his  broad  feet. 
e  animals  are  mild ;  and  they  bring  tliem  up  m  Wt^^ 


which  turns  out  ^atly  to  the  profit  of  their  keepers- 
richest  Lapltmdera  have  herds  of  four  or  five  hundred 
of  Rein-deer,  and  the  poor  have  ten  or  twelve.  Tbej 
them  to  pasture,  and  re-lead  them  to  the  stable,  ot 
them  up  in  parks  during  the  night,  to  ahelter  them  fioi 
outrages  of  the  wolvea.  If  they  attempt  to  change 
climBte,  they  die  in  a  ehort  time.  Formerly  Steno,  p 
of  Sweden,  sent  six  to  Frederick,  dulie  of  Holslein; 
of  later  date,  in  J533,  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  ha 
brought  over  to  Prussia,  both  males  and  females;  aD 
iahed,without  producing  any  young,  either  in  a  dames 
in  a  fire  state.  Many  ftiiitleBa  attempts  have  been 
to  introduce  them  into  England.  There  is,  howev 
present  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  one  specimen,  t 
was  placed  there  in  1838,  and  appears  to  be  still  in  ai 
ing  condition.    The  following  figure  represents  thit 


The  Rein-deets  hu«  q>A'«ki&]  imei  'Aun^  u  ew 
with  the  BttLga ;  and  tliQ  fonntiion^  "^  ''Ofijawft'^ 
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lame.    The  Rein-deer  sheds  his  antlers  every  year 
liie  stag,  and,  like  him,  is  very  good  venison.    The 
les,  hoth  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  species,  go  eight 
lis  with  young,  and  produce  but  one  at  a  birth.    The , 
g  Rein-deer  follows  his  mother  during  the  first  two  or 
i  years,  and  does  not  attain  his  growth  till  about  the 
)f  four  or  five.    It  is  at  this  age  that  they  begin  to 
t  and  exercise  them  for  labour, 
lere  are  both  wild  and  tame  Rein-deer  in  Lapland, 
e  time  the  heat  is  upon  the  tame  females,  they  some- 
3  let  them  loose,  to  seek  the  wild  males ;  and,  as  these 
males  are  more  robust,  and  stronger  than  the  tame, 
Bsues  of  this  mixture  are  preferred  for  harness.    These 
i-deer  are  not  so  gentle  as  the  others ;  for  they  not 
sometimes  refiise  to  obey  those  who  guide  them,  but 
often  turn  furiously  upon  them,  and  attack  them  with 
feet,  so  that  there  is  no  other  resource  than  to  cover 
iselves  from  their  rage  by  the  sledge,  until  the  fiiry  of 
least  is  subsided.    This  sledge  is  so  light,  tliat  they 
easily  manage  it,  and  cover  themselves  with  it.    The 
)m  of  it  is  lined  with  the  skins  of  young  Rein-deers  •, 
lairy  side  is  turned  agciinst  the  snow,  so  that  the  sledge 
38  easily  forwards,  and  recoils  less  on  the  mountains, 
harness  of  the  Rein-deer^s  only  a  thong  of  the  hide, 
the  hairs  remaining  on  it,  round  the  neck,  whence  it 
ends  towards  the  breast,  passes  under  the  belly  he- 
rn the  legs,  and  is  fastened  to  a  hole  which  is  in  the 
part  of  the  sledge.    The  Laplander  hfis  only  a  single 
by  which  to  guide  the  animal,  and  which  he  throws 
ferently  upon  the  back  of  the  beast,  sometimes  on  one 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  according  as  he  would 
;t  him  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.    They  can  travel  ten 
J  an  hour ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  m«.kft 
toys  of  a  hundred  and  iifty  miles  in  nmeleeiv  \vo\«^% 


a  14  lUTui 

at  theii  utmost  speed,  and  for  a  short  time  thejcanmoni' 
plisb  nearly  twenl  j  miles  within  the  hour ;  but  the  «|iuck 
et  the  method  of  travel]iiigiB,the  more  it  is  inconTCTirat 
a  person  must  be  well  accustomed  to  it,  and  travel  oftei,! 
be  able  to  direct  the  sledge,  and  prevent  it  from  ti 


over.  Tliey  can  draw  three  hundred  pounds,  but  the  I^ 
landers  usually  limit  the  burthen  to  two  hundred  and  SHJ 
pounds. 

The  Rein-deera  are  all  very  spirited,  and  very  difficvlll* 
manage  ;  they  therefore  make  use  only  of  those  whieliM 
castrated,  among  which  they  choose  the  liveliest  tai  t 
swiftest  to  draw  their  sledges,  and  the  nrare  heavy  to 
el  witti  their  provision  and  baggage  et  a  slower  ] 
These  animnls  are  troubled  with  an  insect,  called  tb«  gi 
fiy,  during  the  summer  season, '  which,  burrowisg  m 
their  skins  the  preceding  summer,  deposit  their  egp\ 
that  the  skin  of  the  B.em-deer  is  often  so  filled  with  a 
holes,  tb&t  an  incuiible  ftiBoAeiw  V'sa^Viiv.  8"' 
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ibis  are  tfas  atUcks  of  these  insects,  that  in  June,  July 
Augnat,  the  Lapluuier  is  cotopelled  to  mig^mte  witli 
)eer  ihxD  the  foreata  to  the  mountains ;  witfiout  which 
kution  he  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  major  port 


be  herds  of  this  apeciea  require  a,  great  deal  of  care. 
Rein-deer  are  subject  to  elope,  utd  Toluntoriljr  renew 
■  natural  liberty ;  they  must  be  closely  attended,  and 
owlf  watched ;  thej  cannot  lead  them  to  pasture  but 
pea  places ;  and,  in  case  the  herd  are  DnmerouB,  they 
'  need  of  many  persons  to  guard  them,  to  recal  them, 
to  run  after  them,  if  they  stray.  They  are  all  marked, 
they  nuy  be  known  again ;  for  it  often  happens  that 
stray  in  the  woods,  or  mix  among  another  herd.  In 
t,  the  Laplanders  are  continually  occupied  in  the  care 
eii  Rein-deer,  which  constitute  all  their  wealth, 
le  Rein-deer  is  the  only  animal  of  this  species  the 
leof  which  has  honiB like  the  male;  and\lke  onV^  ou<& 
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also  which  sheds  his  horns,  and  renews  them  again,  nol 
withstanding  his  castration ;  for,  in  stags,  fallow-deer, is 
roe-hucks,  who  have  undergone  this  operation,  the  het 
of  the  animal  remains  always  in  the  same  state  in  wiucj 
it  was  the  moment  it  was  castrated. 

Another  singularity,  which  we  must  not  omit,  and  whid 
is  common  to  the  Rein-deer  and  the  Elk,  is,  that  who 
these  animals  run,  or  quicken  their  pace,  their  hoofii,  i 
every  step,  make  a  crackling  noise,  as  if  all  the  joinlv  o 
their  legs  were  disjointing.  It  is  this  noise,  or  perhapeth 
scent,  which  informs  the  wolves  of  their  approach,  wi 
run  out  to  meet  and  seize  them ;  and,  if  the  wolves  « 
many  in  number,  they  very  often  conquer.  The  Reia 
deer  is  able  to  defend  himself  against  a  single  wol^  nol 
as  may  be  imagined,  with  his  horns  (for  they  axe  rathort 
a  disservice  to  him  than  of  use),  but  with  his  fore  fW 
which  are  very  strong,  and  with  which  he  strikes  wiAand 
force,  as  to  stun  the  wolf,  or  drive  him  away ;  after  whid 
he  flies  with  such  speed,  as  to  be  no  longer  in  any  du 
ger  of  being  overtaken :  but  he  finds  a  more  dangentt 
though  a  less  frequent  and  less  numerous  enemy  thi 
the  wolf,  in  the  rosomack,  or  glvitoru. 

The  Elk  and  the  Rein-deer  are  both  among  the  nmnh 
of  ruminating  animals. 

A  tame  Rein-deer  lives  only  to  the  age  of  fifteen  < 
sixteen  years ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  lift  I 
the  wild  Rein-deer  is  of  much  ionger  duration.  Thiiii 
imal,  being  four  years  before  he  arrives  at  his  fiill  gitnrf 
must  live  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  when  he  is  in  i 
natural  state.  The  Laplanders  hunt  the  wild  Reii 
by  difierent  methods,  according  to  the  difference  of  i 
sons.  In  rutting  time,  they  make  use  of  a  tame  fenialil 
attract  them.  They  kill  them  by  the  musket,  or  wi4 
bow  and  arrow,  and  draw  \)ti^\iQrwNoJ^«!tfiV^ton([th,i 
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inding  the  thickness  of  the  hair,  and  the  firm- 
te  hide,  they  very  often  kill  one  of  these  beasts 
gle  arrow. 

)de  in  which  the  Dog-rib  Indians  kill  the  Ameri- 
deer  is  curious.  The  hunters  go  in  pairs,  the  fore- 
carrying  in  one  hand  the  horns  and  part  of  the  skin 
id  of  a  deer,  and  in  the  other  a  small  bundle  of 
linst  which  he,  from  time  to  time,  rubs  the  horns, 
the  gestures  peculiar  to  the  animal.  His  com- 
nrs,  treading  exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and  hold- 
ms  of  both  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  the 
iroject  under  the  arms  of  him  who  carries  the 
)th  hunters  have  a  fillet  of  white  skin  round  their 
,  and  the  foremost  has  a  strip  of  the  same  round 
.  They  approach  the  herd  by  degrees,  raising 
very  slowly,  but  setting  them  down  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  deer,  and  always  taking 
I  their  right  or  left  foot  simultaneously.  If  any 
rd  leave  off*  feeding  to  gaze  upon  this  extraordi- 
lomenon,  it  instantly  stops,  and  the  head  begins 
}  part  by  licking  its  shoulders,  and  performing 
essary  movements.  In  this  way  the  hunters  at- 
3ry  centre  of  the  herd,  without  excitipg  suspicion, 
leisure  to  single  out  the  fattest  The  hindmost 
pushes  forward  his  comrade's  gim,  the  head  is 
and  they  both  fire  nearly  at  the  same  instant, 
scamper  ofi^,  the  hunters  trot  after  them :  in  a 
i  the  poor  animals  halt,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
or ;  their  foes  stop  at  the  same  moment,  and, 
aded  as  they  ran,  greet  the  gazer  with  a  second 
large.  The  consternation  of  the  deer  increases ; 
;o  and  fro  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  sometimes 
irt  of  the  herd  is  destroyed  within  the  space  of  a 
red  yards. 
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In  general,  the  Elk  is  a  much  larger  and  a  mach  strongei 
animal  than  the  Stag  and  the  Rein-deer.  It  is  usually 
larger,  both  in  height  and  bulk,  than  the  horse.  His  haii 
is  so  rough,  and  his  hide  so  hard,  that  a  musket-ball  caimol 


penetrate  it  His  legs  are  very  firm,  with  so  muchmolioi 
and  strength,  especially  in  the  fore  feet,  that  he  can  kiDi 
man  by  one  single  stroke  of  his  foot ;  nevertheless,  be  i 
hunted  nearly  as  we  hunt  the  stag ;  that  is,  with  men  iii 
dogs.  It  is  affirmed,  that,  when  he  is  touched  with  tit 
lance,  or  pursued,  it  happens  that  he  often  falls  downillA 
once,  without  either  being  pulled  down  or  wounded.  Fr* 
this  circumstance,  some  have  presumed  he  was  subjeettii 
the  epilepsy ;  and  on  this  presumption,  which  is  not 
founded  (since  fear  alone  might  be  able  to  produce 
same  effect),  this  absurd  consequence  has  been 
that  his  hoof  is  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy,  and  even 
serves  persons  jfrom  it  His  pace,  when  distiubed,  ii  i 
rapid  kind  of  trot.  In  walking  he  lifts  his  feet  very 
and  can,  without  difficulty,  step  ovex  a  gate  that  ii 
feet  high. 


THE  MALAYAN  RU3A  DEER. 


Lnimal,  to  which  his  keepers  give  the  name  of  the 

0  Deer,  is  a  native  of  India  and  of  the  Indian  ie- 
"  He  ia  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  dark  cioereouB  brown 

nearly  black  on  the  throat  and  breast,  and  light 
intennised  with  dirty  white,  on  the  inside  of  the 
Hia  eyea  are  surrounded  by  a  fawn  coloured  disc, 
itchea  of  the  same  colour  occupy  the  fore  knees, 
ipace  above  each  of  the  boofa  in  front.  Hie  nose, 
ia  black,  is  enveloped  in  an  extensive  muzzle;  hia 
e  nearly  naked  on  the  inaide,  and  marked  by  a  patch 
■  white  at  the  bs^e  externally ;  and  hia  mane,  which 

1  downwards  over  the  neck  and  throat,  is  remarkably 
nd  heavy.  Hia  tail  is  black  above,  and  light  &wn 
h ;  and  a  disc  of  the  latter  colour  occupies  the  pos- 
MTt  of  the  buttocks,  having  on  each  side  a  blackiah 
lich  Beparates  it  S-om  the  lighter  tinge  oE  &«  vtwi^ 
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of  the  thighs.  His  horns,  when  properly  grown, 
of  a  broad  burr,  from  which  the  pointed  basal  antl' 
almost  perpendicularly  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  ten 
of  a  stem,  which  is  first  directed  outwards,  and  the: 
a  bold  curve  inwards ;  and  of  a  snag,  or  second  a 
smaller  size,  arising  from  the  stem  near  its  extie 
the  posterior  and  internal  side,  and  forming  with  il 
minal  fork,  the  branch,  however,  being  shorter  tl 
stem,  and  not  exceeding  five  or  six  inches  in 
The  entire  length  of  the  horns  is  about  two  fee 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  very  strong,  and  deeply  ft 
throughout 

*'  The  foregoing  description  of  the  horns,  it  ab 
observed,  is  taken  firom  thos^gf  the  year  beibi 
which  were  of  the  genuine  or  normal  form.  TI 
the  last  year,  which  are  represented  in  the  cut  pi 
were,  from  some  cause  or  other,  remarkably  difierei 
of  the  right  side  exhibiting  a  singular  monstrosity 
production  of  additional  branches  of  irregular 
Whether  this  was  the  effect  of  disease,  or  of  adv 
age,  or  whether  it  arose  solely  from  some  accident 
temporary  cause,  will  probably  be  determined  I 
growth  of  the  present  year,  which  is  not  yet  suffi* 
advanced  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  probable  fori 

When  first  brought  to  England,  the  individual  wl 
represented  in  the  wood  cut  ranged  at  liberty,  with  a 
of  the  same  species,  in  the  great  park  at  Windsc 
violent,  however,  were  their  quarrels,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  separate  them,  and  this  was  consigned 
Tower.    He  is  now  exceedingly  tame. 


AMERICAN  DEER. 


IKE  appear  to  be  five  Bpeciea  of  Deer  in  North  Amer- 
the  Moose,  Rein-deer,  fSk,  Common  Deer,  and  Mule 
r ;  of  the  Rein-deer  there  are  two  varietieB,  the  Bar- 
Ground  Caribou,  and  the  Woodland  Caribou.  Acoor- 
'  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  there  ii  a  sixth  epeciea  found 
be  Columbia  river,  which  they  call  the  Black-tailed 
ow  Deer.  In  the  following  pages  we  have  noticed 
e  various  kinds : — 


■DRALisTS  have  generally  considered  the  Moose  Deer 
e  the  same  species  with  the  elk  of  the  northern  parte 
be  old  world ;  but  the  fact  that  few  of  the  American 
ilrnpeds  have  been  found  precisely  similar  to  their 
opean  representatives,  ought  to  excite  doubts  of  the 
itity  of  the  Moose  and  Scandinavian  elk.  The  Moose 
(ts  in  considerable  numbers  near  the  Bay  of  Yvrn^i^ 


ond  fretjucnta  the  wooily  tracts  in  the  fur  ci 
moat  northern  limit,  and  on  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper- 
mine rivers,  where  they  feed  on  the  willows  and  aspea.— 
They  are  rarely  if  ever  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   In  the  more  northern  parts,  tlie  Moose  la  quite  a 


solitary  animal :  it  has  the  sense  of  hearing  in  Tery  pal 
perfection,  and  is  the  most  shy  and  wary  of  all  the  Des 
species,  and  on  this  account  Moose  hunting  is  looked  apa 
as  the  greatest  of  an  Indian's  acquiiementa.  The  skill  rf' 
Moose  hunter  is  most  tried  in  the  earlypart  of  the  niiW 
as'the  animal  is  tracked  by  its  foot  marks  on  the  nui't 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  kcepconstaotly  IoIk- 
ward  and  use  the  utmost  caution,  for  the  rustling  o{t]<d 
is  sufGcient  to  alarm  the  watchful  beast.  In  ihis  muoc 
lie  tracks  the  Bnima],  till  by  the  marka  on  the  eii(i*l* 
discovera  that  he  is  very  near  to  him :  he  then  brcib  > 
twig,  which,  aJarminglhe  Moose,  it  springB  up  and  piejUt 
to  start.    The  hunter  now  fires,  anil  seldom  foils  in  Uif 

In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  vety  deep,  the  bdtf  | 
frequently  chase  them  on  snow  ehoes.  NatwitbatuAf  C 
tbe  lengthened  clttuae  v\a';^\\  ^)iva  ^QOK  can  aostiia  <•>  ^  L 
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,  Hearne  remarks  that  it  is  both  tender-footed  and 
•winded,  though  instances  are  recorded  of  its  eluding 
it  for  six  successive  days.  The  same  author  says 
n  summer,  Moose  Deer  are  often  killed  in  the  water 
e  Indians,  as  when  they  are  crossing  the  rivers  or 
,  they  never  make  any  resistance.  They  are  the 
3t  to  domesticate  of  any  of  the  Deer  kind, 
e  flesh  of  the  Moose  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians, 
esidents  in  the  fur  countries  than  that  of  any  other 
il,  principally,  I  believe,  on  account  of  its  sofl  fat. 
urs  a  greater  resemblance  to  beef  in  its  flavour,  than 
nison.  The  nose  is  considered  most  excellent  food. 
Moose  acquires  a  large  size,  occasionally  weighing 
n  or  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Their  skins,  when 
rly  dressed,  make  a  sofl,  thick,  pliable  leather,  excel- 
'  adapted  for  moccasins,  or  other  articles  of  winter 
ing.  Its  movements  are  very  heavy ;  it  shuffles  or 
?s  along,  its  joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a 
I  heard  to  some  distance.  During  its  progress,  it 
up  its  nose  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  back  horizontally, 
mgh  its  figure  is  uncouth,  yet  when  seen  in  the  wil- 
5SS  in  all  the  glory  of  its  full-grown  horns,  no  animal 
.  appear  more  majestic  or  imposing. — Richardson, 

AMERICAN   REIN-DEER   OR   CARIBOU. 

Rein-deer  or  Caribou  of  North  America  bears  so 
g  a  resemblance  in  appearance  and  manners  to  the 
uid  Rein-deer,  that  they  always  have  been  considered 
ime  species,  without  the  fact  having  ever  been  estab- 
1.  They  exist  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  New- 
land,  but  are  net  known  in  Iceland.  They  extend 
bly  completely  across  the  northern  parts  of  the 
ican  continent,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  coun- 
surrounding  Hudson's  Bay.  There  are  Iwo  v^x- 
p2 
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manent  varieties  of  Caribou  that  inhabit  the  fur  coontries, 
one  of  them  confined  to  the  woody  and  more  southern 
districts,  and  the  other  passing  the  summer  on  the  Bn> 
ren  Grounds. — Richardson. 

BARREN  GROUND   CARIBOU. 

This  variety  is  of  small  stature,  weighing,  when  in  good 
condition,  from  90  to  130  lbs.  The  old  males  have  the 
largest  and  most  palmated  horns,  while  the  young  and  the 
females  have  them  less  branched  and  more  pointed.  The 
horns  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms,  no  two  individaals 
having  them  alike.  The  horns  of  this  variety  are  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  woodland  Caribou,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  a  much  larger  animal. 

The  Barren  Ground  Caribou  resort  in  winter  to  the 
woods  lying  in  the  66th°  of  latitude,  where  they  feed  ofi 
lichens  and  long  grass.  In  summer  they  all  proceed  to 
the  sea-coast,  where  they  feed  on  the  sprouting  caricei^ 
and  on  the  withered  grass  and  hay  of  the  preceding  year* 
They  return  to  the  woods  in  October,  and  feed  on  the 
lichens  which  they  procure  by  scraping  away  the  snow. 
They  travel  in  herds,  varying,  from  ten  to  two  or  three 
hundred  in  number.  The  Indians  kill  them  with  the  bof 
and  arrow,  or  gun ;  take  them  in  snares ;  or  spear  them  is 
crossing  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Esquimaux  take  them  il 
traps  ingeniously  formed  of  ice  or  snow.  Of  all  Deei; 
they  are  the  most  easy  of  approach,  and  are  slaughteie^ 
in  the  greatest  numbers.  Their  flesh  is  very  tender,  vi 
is,  when  in  season,  superior  to  the  finest  English  veniMi* 
The  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  banei 
lands  could  not  exist,  were  it  not  for  the  immense  herii 
of  this  Deer  that  are  found  there.  Of  the  horns,  tlny 
make  fish-spears  and  hooks  \  the  hide  is  excellent  for  whi- 
ter clothing,  and  suppAiea  \3u^  ^^^^  ^1\i<2f<3DL  blanket  mi 
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Lther  bed  to  these  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  wilds.  The 
in  bone  is  used  for  a  knife ;  rope  is  made  of  the  undressed 
le,  and  fine  thread  is  made  of  the  muscles  and  tendoos. 
ssides  these  and  many  other  uses,  to  which  the  Caribou 
applied,  the  flesh  affords  excellent  food.  Even  the  con- 
ats  of  its  stomach  are  eaten  with  relish  by  the  Indians 
d  Canadian  voyagers. — Rickardson. 

WOOI)!^!^  CABlBOtr. 

ns  variety  is  much  larger  than  the  Barren  Oronnd! 
jiboUy  has  smaller  bonis,  and  is  vastly  inferior  as  an  ar- 
le  of  food.  It  inhabits  the  low  rocks,  well  clothed  with. 
od  extending  to  a  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  from  the 
)re8  of  Hudsoa^s  Bay.  Unlike  the  Barren  Ground  Can- 
0,  they  retire  to  the  southward  on  the  approach  or 
ring.  The  herds  ^sure  so  large  as  to  take  several  hours 
crossing  a  river  in  a  crowded  phalanx.  They  are  killed 
incipally  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. — Richardson, 

AMERICAJN  ELK,  CAITADA    STAC,   OR    WAPITI. 

ns  species  is  second  in  size  to  the  moose  alone.  The* 
:e  aad  «.ppearance  of  the  Elk  are  imposing ;  his  air  de- 
les confidence  of  great  strength,  while  his  towering 
ms  exhibit  weapons  capable  of  doing  much  injury  when^ 
fensively  employed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
or  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  said  they  are  sometimes: 
Ql  higher.  The  Elk  has  at  one  period  ranged  over  the 
eater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  continent.  Heame 
Aves  no  doubt  of  its  existence  as  far  north  as  53^:. 
key  are  occasionally  found  in  the  remote  and  thinly  set- 
ed  parts  of  Pen nsylvania,  but  the  number  is  smaB.  They 
n  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  western  wilds,  where 
^  forests  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  W^ 
8d  tender  twigs.    The  Elk  ia  shy  and  letiimg,  aa^  \vaa 
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very  acute  senses.  The  moment  the  air  is  tainted  by  the 
odour  of  bis  enemy,  iiia  head  h  erected  vitii  apint,  his 
ears  rapidly  tiirown  in  every  direction  la  catch  the  sounds, 
and  his  da:^  g-listetung  eye  expresses  the  most  esgei  tt- 


lOTtion.  As  BOOH  as  he  dificovcr:;  the  hunter, 
along  for  a  few  paces,  stops,  turns  lialf  round,  and  et 
hie  pursuer  with  a  steady  gaze,  then  throwing  back  tv 
lofty  horns,  and  projecting-  hia  taper  nose  forwatdg,  h  , 
springs  from  ihe  ground  and  advances  irith  a  velocity 
which  soon  leaves  tlie   object   of  hia   dread   far  uul  « 

Tiie  flesh  of  the  Elli  k  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indiuf 
and  liunters  as  food,  and  the  horna,  while  in  a  soft  sal"! 
are  also  considered  a  delicacy;  of  their  hides  a  gre»tf' 
liety  of  articles  of  dress  and  usefulneBS  ere  prepwii 
The  Indiana  form  bows  of  the  perfect  horn  wiuch  i" 
highly  seri-iceable  from  their  elasticity.  These  ani 
have  been  to  a  certain  degree  doroeaticated,  and  o 
pcissibly  be  rendciei  oa  xaeMia  the  tein-deer.— Co*«* 


mai.MA   BEEIU 


BIS  is  the  smsllest  npeciea  known  in  Americiu  It  is 
und  throughout  the  country,  from  Canada  in  the  north, 
id  tlie  banks  of  the  Oronoco  in  South  Americo.  It  is  re- 
isrkable  for  the  alenderness  and  delicacy  of  its  foim. 
s  long  and  slim  ceck,  email  body,  and  ulmost  pointed 
Bad,  give  the  animal  an  air  of  feebleneaa,  the  impression 
F  which  is  only  to  be  counteracted  by  obscning  the  nni- 
»ted  eye,  the  playful  movements  and  admirable  celerity 
fits  course  when  at  full  speed.  * 

The  Virginia  Deer  is  of  great  importance  as  an  abun- 
ant  source  of  food  and  raiment.     Vast  numbers  arc  an- 
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nually  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  hide,  and 
horns.  The  flesh  is  justly  considered  an  excellent  article 
of  food,  when  killed  in  the  proper  season.  The  Indians 
and  hunters  feed  upon  it  at  all  seasons.  The  stomach  of 
the  Deer  with  its  half-digested  contents  is  a  very  favourite 
dish  with  almost  all  the  savages,  especially  toward  the 
north,  where  Deer  feed  in  a  great  degree  on  mosses  and 
buds. 

This  species  of  Deer  has  very  keen  senses,  especially 
of  hearing  and  smelling,  upon  which  its  safety  particulariy 
depends.  It  is  a  very  shy  and  timid  animal,  and  the  shght- 
est  noise  excites  his  attention,  and  if  the  cause  of  alarm 
be  continued,  he  exerts  his  strength,  and  dashes  off  in  his 
swiftest  career.  It  is  said  by  hunters  to  evince  a  strong 
degree  of  animosity  towards  serpents,  and  especially  to 
the  rattlesnake,  of  which  it  has  an  instinctive  horror.  In 
order  to  destroy  one  of  these  creatures,  the  Deer  makes  • 
bound  into  the  air,  and  alights  upon  the  snake  with  ill 
four  feet  brought  together  in  a  square,  and  these  Yidat 
blows  are  repeated  till  the  hated  reptile  is  deiitnij^ 
The  skins  of  this  Deer  continue  to  form  a  very  valmUe 
article  of  commerce,  and  furnish  a  material  better  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  other  articles,  than  the 
skin  of  any  other  animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

The  following  figure  is  drawn  from  a  female  Virgina 
Deer,  now  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London,  lie 
editor  of  the  "Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  ZooloffO^ 
Society,"  makes  the  following  observations :  "In  size  it ii 
somewhat  superior  to  our  own  Fallow  Deer,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  its  general  form.  The  colour  of  tie 
fawn  is  a  deep  tawny,  sprinkled  with  scattered  widtt 
spots,  which  are  lost  as  the  autumn  advances.  The  Ixor 
then  becomes  grayish,  at  which  period  the  animal  is  said  by 
the  hunters  to  be  in  the  gw.-^.  Ti\mxi^\3aa  summer  monlb^ 
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,  is  said  to  be  in  the  red.  While  the  latter  is  again  clinng- 
ig  to  the  winter  gray,  the  mixture  of  the  two  colours  pro- 
uces  a  bluish  tinge,  which  the  hunters  expreea  by  saying 
lat  the  Deer  is  in  the  blue,  at  which  season  the  skin  is 
>ckoned  most  valuable." 


Whether  the  American  Fallow  Deer  be  identical  with 
be  Fallow  Deer  of  Europe  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
'hey  were  formerly  supposed  the  same  ;  but  doubts  are 
WW  entertained  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
hat  fiuther  investigation  will  show  that  this,  as  well  as 
he  other  American  aniraals'of  the  Deer  kind,  are  distinct 
ipecies  from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent. 


KATUKAL  BISTORT. 
LO:iS    TAILED   DKES. 

)ugbt  by  Lewis  end  Clarke  to  be  only 

1  Virginia  Deer,  being  the  Hnme  in  aiie,  e 

ance.    The  tail  however  far  exceeds  that  i 

Jeer  in  length.     Captain  Lewis  measured 

i  it  to  be  seventeen  inches  long.     The  fap 

i  this  animal  are  on  the  declivities  of  low  hi 

alttting  gronndB.     Its  gait  is  two   ambling 

ound,  which  mode  it  does  not  depart  from 

losely  pursued.    In  running,  the  tail  is  erec 

.s  unusual  length  is  the  most  remarkable  fi 

the  animal.    It  is  the  most  common  Deer  of  i 

istricts  adjoining  the  river  Columbia,  more  esp< 

e  fert  le  pra  nes  w  th  n  one  hundred  miles  of  tl 

Ocean     The  fleah  s  excellent,  and  remarkabl 

and     ell  flavoured  — R  ka  d*an 


IE  Deer  is  the  inhab\\B.r.l,  qti  &ft  »v* 
V,  of  a  district  ftetiuetAeiM'™"^'^' 
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nd  dso  by  the  large  moose  deer  and  wapiti,  and  is  of 
mall  esteem  amongst  the  Indians  in  that  quarter.  It  has 
ttracted  but  little  attention  from  the  traders ;  hence,  with 
ie  exception  of  a  brief  notice  by  Umfreville,  it  was  almost 
nknown  to  naturalists,  until  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition 
[ave  some  information  respecting  it  The  most  northern 
ange  of  this  animal  is  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in 
atitude  54°. — Richardson. 


BLAC£-TAILED   FALLOW  DEER.* 

Phe  Black-tailed  Fallow  Deer,  are  peculiar  to  the 
south  of  the  Columbia,  and  are  a  distinct  species,  par- 
iking  equally  of  the  qualities  of  the  mule,  and  the  com- 
lon  deer.  Their  ears  are  longer  than  those  of  the  latter 
oimal,  their  legs  are  shorter,  and  their  bodies  thicker  and 
irger.  This  animal  never  runs  at  full  speed,  but  bounds 
iUi  every  foot  from  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  He 
>jiietinies  inhabits  the  woodlands,  but  more  often  the 
rairies  and  open  grounds.  It  may  be  generally  said  that 
0  is  of  a  larger  size  than  the  common  Deer,  and  less  than 
KB  Mule  Deer.  The  flesh  is  seldom  fat,  and  in  flavour  is 
W  inferior  to  any  other  species. — Letois  and  Clarke, 

w  Bicharddon  seems  to  cousider  this  a  variety  of  tlie  Mule  Deer,  and 
It'a  d^i*tkict  species. 
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and  frequents  the  woody  tracts  in  the  fur  c< 
most  northern  limit,  and  on  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper- 
mine rivers,  where  they  feed  on  the  willows  and  BBpen.— 
They  are  rarely  if  ever  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   In  the  more  northern  parts,  tlie  Moose  is  quite  i 


solitary  animal :  it  iias  the  sense  of  hearing  in  very  greii 
perfection,  and  ia  the  most  ehy  and  wary  of  all  (he  De« 
species,  and  on  this  account  Moose  hunting  is  looked  npu 
as  the  greatest  of  an  Indian's  acquirements.  The  skill  oft 
Moose  hunter  is  most  tried  in  the  early  part  of  the  w'aiSiS, 
as'the  animal  is  tracked  by  its  foot  marks  on  the  EDO*i 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  keep  constantly  lo  In- 
ward and  use  the  utmost  caution,  for  the  rustling  ofaW 
is  aufiicient  to  alum  the  watchful  beast  In  ibis  maoMi 
he  tracks  the  animal,  till  by  the  maiks  on  the  saorbl 
discovers  that  he  is  very  near  to  him:  he  then  breabi 
twig,  which,  alarming  the  Moose,  it  springs  up  and  piepuB 
to  start.    The  hunter  now  fires,  and  eeldom  Ails  in  kilinf 

In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  very  deep,  the  hmW 
fiequently  chase  them  on  enow  shoes.  NotwithsUnfif 
tbe  lengthened  cti&Be'n\ac\k<^%HnQae  can  I  stAiaonlii 
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TTj  Hearne  remarks  that  it  is  both  tender-footed  and 
*t-winded,  though  instances  are  recorded  of  its  eluding 
suit  for  six  successive  days.  The  same  author  says 
.  in  summer,  Moose  Deer  are  often  killed  in  the  water 
;he  Indians,  as  when  they  are  crossing  the  rivers  or 
!s,  they  never  make  any  resistance.  They  are  the 
est  to  domesticate  of  any  of  the  Deer  kind, 
'he  flesh  of  the  Moose  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians, 
residents  in  the  fur  countries  than  that  of  any  other 
aal,  principally,  I  believe,  on  account  of  its  soft  fat. 
ears  a  greater  resemblance  to  beef  in  its  flavour,  than 
^enison.  The  nose  is  considered  most  excellent  food. 
\  Moose  acquires  a  large  size,  occasionally  weighing 
'en  or  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Their  skins,  when 
)erly  dressed,  make  a  sofl,  thick,  pliable  leather,  exccl- 
ly  adapted  for  moccasins,  or  other  articles  of  winter 
hing.  Its  movements  are  very  heavy ;  it  shuffles  or 
►les  along,  its  joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a 
ad  heard  to  some  distance.  During  its  progress,  it 
Is  up  its  nose  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  back  horizontally, 
lough  its  figure  is  uncouth,  yet  when  seen  in  the  wil- 
less  in  all  the  glory  of  its  full-grown  horns,  no  animal 
Id  appear  more  majestic  or  imposing. — Richardson, 

AMERICAN   REIN-DEER   OR   CARIBOU. 

s  Rein-deer  or  Caribou  of  North  America  bears  so 
ng  a  resemblance  in  appearance  and  manners  to  the 
►land  Rein-deer,  that  they  always  have  been  considered 
same  species,  witliout  the  fact  having  ever  been  estab- 
ed.  They  exist  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  New- 
Qdland,  but  are  not  known  in  Iceland.  They  extend 
bably  completely  across  the  northern  parts  of  the 
erican  continent,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  coun- 
3  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay,    There  are  two  v^x- 
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inent  varieties  of  Caribou  that  inhabit  the  fur  coontriei 
le  of  them  confined  to  the  woody  and  more  sonthei 
istricts,  and  the  other  passing  the  summer  on  the  Bh 
en  Grounds. — Richardson, 

BARREN  GROUND  CARIBOU. 

This  variety  is  of  small  stature,  weighing,  when  in  goo 
condition,  from  90  to  130  lbs.  The  old  males  have  th 
largest  and  most  palmated  horns,  while  the  young  and  th 
females  have  them  less  branched  and  more  pointed.  Tb 
horns  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms,  no  two  individoal 
having  them  alike.  The  horns  of  this  variety  are  twio< 
the  Bi2e  of  those  of  the  woodland  Caribou,  though  the  lat' 
ter  is  a  much  larger  animal. 

The  Barren  Ground  Caribou  resort  in  winter  to  tbf 
woods  lying  in  the  66th°  of  latitude,  where  they  feed  oi 
lichens  and  long  grass.    In  summer  they  all  proceed  t 
the  sea-coast,  where  they  feed  on  the  sprouting  cancer 
and  on  the  withered  grass  and  hay  of  the  preceding  yei 
They  return  to  the  woods  in  October,  and  feed  on  t 
lichens  which  they  procure  by  scraping  away  the  sa 
They  travel  in  herds,  varying,  from  ten  to  two  or  tJ 
hundred  in  number.    The  Indians  kill  them  with  the 
and  arrow,  or  gun ;  take  them  in  snares ;  or  spear  th( 
crossing  rivers  and  lakes.    The  Esquimaux  take  th( 
traps  ingeniously  formed  of  ice  or  snow.    Of  all 
they  are  the  most  easy  of  approach,  and  are  slang 
in  the  greatest  numbers.    Their  flesh  is  very  tend 
is,  when  in  season,  superior  to  the  finest  English  t 
The  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
lands  could  not  exist,  were  it  not  for  the  immenf 
of  this  Deer  that  are  found  there.    Of  the  ho 
make  fish-spears  and  Vvooka  \  the  hide  is  excellent 
ter  clothing,  and  snppViea  \\\^  ^^c^  ^1\iQ>i!LU« 
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er  bed  to  these  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  wilds.  The 
bone  is  used  for  a  knife ;  rope  is  made  of  the  undressed 
and  fine  thread  is  made  of  the  muscles  and  ten^oas^ 
les  these  and  many  other  uses,  to  which  the  Cariboo 
plied,  the  flesh  affords  excellent  food.  Even  the  con- 
1  of  its  stomach  are  eaten  with  relish  by  the  IndiaB& 
Canadian  voyagers. — Richardson. 

WO0!DLA»ro  CAIUBOU. 

variety  is  much  larger  than  the  Barren  Ground 
K)u,  has  smaller  horns,  and  is  vastly  inferior  as  an  ar- 
of  food.  It  inhalHts  the  low  rocks,  well  clothed  with. 
[  extending  to  a  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  from  the 
m  of  Hudsoa^s  Bay.  Unlike  the  Barren  Grround  Cari- 
tkey  retire  to  the  southward  on  the  approach  of 
g.  The  herds  tire  so  large  as  to  take  several  hour& 
ossing  a  river  in  a  crowded  phalanx.  They  are  killed 
ipally  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.— iSicAorcbon. 

AftlERlCJlN  SLE,  CANADA    STAG,   OR    WAPITI. 

I  species  is  second  in  size  to  the  moose  alone.  The* 
and  a.ppearance  of  the  Elk  are  imposing ;  his  air  de- 
i  confidence  of  great  strength,  while  his  towering 
3  exhibit  weapons  capable  of  doing  much  injury  when^ 
fiively  employed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
or  five  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  said  they  are  sometimes: 
higher.  The  Elk  has  at  one  period  ranged  over  the 
ter  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  continent.  Heame 
i8  no  doubt  of  its  existence  as  far  north  as  53°^ 
y  are  occasionally  found  in  the  remote  and  tMnly  set- 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  number  is  small.  They 
Wnd  in  great  numbers  in  the  western  wfids,  where 
forests  supply  them  with  an  abundance  of  W^ 
tender  twigs.  The  Elk  ia  shy  and  letinng,  Mi^  "Vi^a 
f3 
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very  acute  senses.  The  moment  the  tur  is  tainted  b;  fha 
odour  of  his  enemj,  his  head  is  erected  with  spirit,  his 
ears  rapidly  tliroim  in  every  direction  to  catch  the  soundi, 
and  his  dai^  glistening  eye  espresses  the  most  eager  at- 


tenlioD.  As  Eoon  as  he  discovers  the  hnnter. 
(dong  for  a.  few  paces,  stops,  turns  half  round,  sad  1^ 
faia  puTsuer  with  a  steady  gaze,  then  throwing  b 
lofty  horns,  and  projecting  his  taper  nose  forwards,  it 
springs  from  the  groond  and  adi-ances  irith  a  vSlotilT 
which  soon  leaves  the  object  of  his  drCid  far  «i 

The  flesh  of  the  Elk  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  lodiiW 
and  hunters  as  food,  and  the  horns,  while  in  a  eott  (U1^ 
aro  also  considered  a  delicacy ;  of  their  hides  a  greal  "■ 
riety  of  articles  of  dress  and  usefulness  are  prepiW^ 
The  Indians  form  bows  of  the  perfect  horn  whiefi  W 
highly  eerviceablo  from  their  elasticity.  These  aniffl'l' 
have  been  to  a  certain  degree  domesticated,  and  fflil'i' 
possibly  be  rer.deieJ  as  uarfAJLaa  \.li\e  rein-deer.— Gi«i^  r 


'IROIXI&    BEER. 


s  is  the  smallest  Rpeciea  known  in  America.  It  is 
id  throRghout  the  country,  from  Canada  in  (he  north, 
the  banks  of  the  Oronoco  in  South  America.  It  is  re- 
liable for  the  slendemesB  and  delicacy  of  its  form, 
long  and  slim  neck,  small  body,  and  slmost  pointed 
1,  give  the  animal  an  air  of  feebleness,  the  impression 
fhich  is  only  to  be  counteracted  by  observing  the  ani- 
ed  eye,  the  playful  movements  and  admirable  celerity 
s  course  when  at  full  speed.  * 

he  Virginia  Deer  is  of  great  importance  as  an  abun- 
;  source  of  food  and  raiment.    Vast  numbers  are  an- 
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ually  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  hide,  and 
;oms.  The  flesh  is  justly  considered  an  excellent  ittndt 
)f  food,  when  killed  in  the  proper  season.  The  In^iiv 
and  hunters  feed  upon  it  at  all  seasons.  The  stomach  of 
the  Deer  with  its  half-digested  contents  is  a  very  favomite 
dish  with  almost  all  the  savages,  especii&Ily  toward  the 
north,  where  Deer  feed  in  a  great  degree  on  moflses  ind 
buds. 

This  species  of  Deer  has  very  keen  senses,  espediDj 
of  hearing  and  smelling,  upon  which  its  safetj  perticiilariy 
depends.    It  is  a  very  shy  and  timid  animal,  and  the  slight- 
est noise  excites  his  attention,  and  if  the  cause  of  aim 
be  continued,  he  exerts  his  strength,  and  dashes  off  in  hii 
swiftest  career.    It  is  said  by  hunters  to  eyince  a^tnof 
degree  of  animosity  towards  serpents,  and  especillly  to 
the  rattlesnake,  of  which  it  has  an  instinctive  horror.  In 
order  to  destroy  one  of  these  creatures,  the  Deer  makeis 
bound  into  the  air,  and  alights  upon  the  snake  with  iB 
four  feet  brought  together  in  a  square,  and  these  viokil 
blows  are  repeated  till  the  hated  reptile  is  destnfai 
The  skins  of  this  Deer  continue  to  form  a  veiy  valniUl 
article  of  commerce,  and  furnish  a  material  better  adqito' 
for  the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  other  articles,  thantk 
skin  of  any  other  animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
The  following  figure  is  drawn  from  a  female  Viigiii 
Deer,  now  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London.   A* 
editor  of  the  '' Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoohg/i 
Society,"  makes  the  following  observations :  '^In  sixsftii 
somewhat  superior  to  our  own  Fallow  Deer,  whieki 
much  resembles  in  its  general  form.    The  colour  cf  A* 
fawn  is  a  deep  tawny,  sprinkled  with  scattered  vMH 
spots,  which  are  lost  as  the  autumn  advances.    The  JMir 
then  becomes  grayish,  at  which  period  the  animal  kaui^ 
the  hunters  to  be  in  the  gw.7 .  Tivaoi^NSaa  wunmer  moA 
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«id  to  be  in  the  red.  White  the  latter  isagaln  cliong- 
)the  winter  gray,  the  mixtHre  of  the  two  cotourB  pro- 
!  a.  bluish  tinge,  which  the  hunters  express  by  Baying 
he  Deer  is  in  the  blue,  at  which  season  the  shin  is 
)t  valuable." 


Iiether  the  American  Fallow  Deer  be  ideDtical  with 
''allow  Deer  of  Europe  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
'  were  formerly  supposed  the  same  ;  hut  doubts  arc 
entertained  on  the  Huhject,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
farther  investigatioii  will  show  that  this,  as  well  as 
ther  American  auinials'of  die  Deer  kind,  are  distinct 
.68  from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent 


ITATUKU.   BISTOKT. 
JiOK«    TAILED    DEEK. 

It  ia  thought  by  Lewis  aod  Clarke  to  be  onlj  t 
ty  of  the  VirginiB  Deer,  being  the  same  in  size,  sli 
.d  appearance.  The  tail  howeTerfar  exceeds thato 
irginia  Deer  in  length.     Captain  Lewie  measured 

nd  fimnd  it  to  be  seventeen  inches  long.  The  fevo 
launla  of  this  animal  are  on  the  declivities  of  low  hil 
dry  undulating  grounds.  Its  gait  is  two  ambling  i 
and  a  bound,  which  mode  it  does  not  depart  firom, 
when  closely  pursued.  In  running,  the  tail  ia  erect 
from  its  unusual  length  is  the  most  remarkable  fei 
about  the  animal.  It  is  the  most  common  Deer  of  ai 
the  districts  adjoining'  the  river  Columbia,  more  eapei 
in  the  fertile  prairies  within  one  hundred  miles  of  th< 
ci£c  Ocean.  The  flesh  is  excellent,  and  remarkabi; 
der  and  well  flavoured. — RickanUon. 


HUU:     DEER. 


This  Deer  ia  the  inhatt^a-T.V,  oa  "i*  *A** 
teiiu,  of  a  district  ftenuewte&.'Q'j  \aanaia%' 
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d  also  by  the  large  moose  deer  and  wapiti,  and  is  of 
laU  esteem  amongst  the  Indians  in  that  quarter.  It  has 
oracted  but  little  attention  from  the  traders ;  hence,  with 
3  exception  of  a  brief  notice  by  Umfreville,  it  was  almost 
Joiownto  naturalists,  until  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition 
kVe  some  information  respecting  it  The  most  northern 
age  of  this  animal  is  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in 
dtude  54**. — Richardson, 


BLACK-TAILED   FALLOW  DEER.* 

Black- tailed  Fallow  Deer,  are  peculiar  to  the 
>uth  of  the  Columbia,  and  are  a  distinct  species,  par- 
oling equally  of  the  qualities  of  the  mule,  and  the  com- 
m  deer.  Their  ears  are  longer  than  those  of  the  latter 
imal,  their  legs  are  shorter,  and  their  bodies  thicker  and 
'ger.  This  animal  never  runs  at  full  speed,  but  bounds 
tbi  every  foot  from  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  He 
metimes  inhabits  the  woodlands,  but  more  often  the 
iiries  and  open  grounds.  It  may  be  genei*aily  said  that 
is  of  a  larger  size  than  the  common  Deer,  and  less  than 
3  Mule  Deer.  The  flesh  is  seldom  fat,  and  in  flavour  is 
'  inferior  to  any  other  species. — Lewis  and  Clarke* 

$  Siehardaon  seems  to  consider  this  a  variety  of  tlie  Mule  Deer,  and 
im  distkict  species. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Ofiht  IbeXf  the  Chamois,  and  other  Goats. —The 
The  Antelope,  or  GazeUe..„Of  the  Bezoar  Stone. 
Buhalus,  or  Stag-like  Antelope,»,The  Condoma, 
ped  Antelope,.,, 7%e  Chiib,  or  Harnessed  Anteloj 
Grimm„.,The  Indian  Antelope,..,The  Chevroti: 
Mazame,  and  Tememazame„,.The  Coud(yus..^Th 
The  J^yl'ghau,„.The  Musk.,„The  Production 
Perfume, 

THE  IBEX,  THE  CHAMOIS, 

AND   OTHER   GOATS. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  were  acq 
with  the  Ibex  and  the  Cliamois,  yet  they  have  not 
bed  thera  by  any  particular  denomination,  nor 
characters  sufficiently  exact  for  them  to  be  disti 
by:  they  have  only  indicated  them  under  the 
name  of  Wild  Goats.*    They  probably  presui 
these  animals  were  of  the  same  species  as  the 
Goats,  as  they  have  not  given  them  proper  nam 
have  done  to  every  other  different  species  of  a^ 
the  contrary,  all  our  modem  naturalists  have  r( 
Ibex  and  the  Chamois  as  two  real  and  distinct/ 
both  of  them  different  from  that  of  our  Goats. 
The  male  Ibex  differs  from  the  Chamois,  bj 
,^,  r^  11^  thickness,  and  the  form  of  the  horns ;  it 

.^-^fjater  naturalists  have  formed  the  antelopes  into  t 
iatermediate  between  the  goats  and  the  deer.    The 
Antilope  JRupicopra  of  lAiuai&Mk^  ^wd  Pallas.    Hie 
the  Capra  Ibex  of  Iiimuevfi. 
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e  bulky,  vigorous,  and  strong.  The  female  Ibex  has 
IS  different  from  the  male  ;  they  are  also  much  small- 
md  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Chamois.  In  other 
)ects,  these  two  animals  have  the  same  customs,  the 
le  manners,  and  the  same  country ;  only  the  Ibex,  as  he 
ndowed  with  more  agility,  and  is  stronger^than  the  Cha- 
8,  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains,  while 

Chamois  only  lives  in  the  second  stage  ;  but  neither 

one  nor  the  other  is  to  be  found  in  the  plains :  both 
[8  their  way  on  the  snow ;  both  ascend  precipices  by 
nding  from  rock  to  rock ;  both  are  covered  with  a  firm 

a  solid  skin,  and  clothed,  in  winter,  with  a  double  fur, 
1  very  rough  hair  outwardly,  and  a  finer  and  thicker 
'  underneath ;  both  of  them  have  a  black  stripe  on  the 
k,  and  both  likewise  have  the  tail  nearly  of  the  same  size. 
J  number  of  exterior  resemblances  is  so  great,  in  compar- 
i  with  the  differences,  and  the  conformity  of  the  exteri- 
)arts  is  so  complete*  ^hat  if  we  reason  in  consequence 
these  accounts,  we  might  be  led  to  believe,  that  these 

animals  are  not  really  of  a  different  species,  but  that 
y  are  simply  only  constant  varieties  of  one  and  the 
le  species.  The  Ibex,  as  well  as  the  Chamois,  when 
2n  young  and  brought  up  with  domestic  Goats,  are 
ily  tamed ;  and,  accustomed  to  domesticity,  jmbibe  the 
te  manners,  herd  together,  return  to  the  stable,  and 
Jably  procreate  together.  I  avow,  however,  that  this 
,  the  most  important  of  all,  and  which  alone  would  de- 
!  the  question,  is  not  known  to  us. 
let  us,  nevertheless,  take  a  view  of  the  opposite  reasons. 
!  species  of  the  Ibex  and  the  Chamois  both  subsist  in  a 
e  of  nature,  and  both  are  constantly  distinct  The 
mois  sometimes  comes,  of  his  own  accord,  and  joins 

stock  of  our  domestic  sheep.    The  Ibex  never  joins 
D,  at  least  not  before  it  is  tamed.    The  Ibex  «jsv^  VSaa 
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.6  Goat  have  a  very  long  beard,  and  the  Chamois  hasnoii 
it  all;  the  male  and  female  Chamois  have  very  sma 
horns ;  those  of  the  male  Ibex  are  so  thick  and  so  looj 
that  they  would  scarcely  be  imagined  to  belong  to  an  in 
mal  of  its  size.  The  horns  of  the  male  Ibex  are  not  vei 
difierent  firom  those  of  the  Goat ;  as  the  female,  howeva 
approaches  our  Goat,  and  even  the  Chamois,  in  the  sis 
and  smallness  of  the  horns,  may  we  not  conclude,  tin 
these  animals,  the  Chamois  and  the  domestic  Goat,  aie,ii 
fact,  but  one  and  the  same  species,  in  which  the  nature  cf 
the  females  is  invariable  and  alike,  while  the  males  in 
subject  to  varieties,  which  render  them  different  one  &m 
the  other? 


The  Ibex,  or  wild  Goat,  entirely  and  exactly  resemb 
the  domestic  Groat,  in  the  conformation,  the  organizat 
and  the  natural  and  physical  habits :  it  only  varies  by 
slight  differences,  the  one  externally,  and  the  other  ii 
nally.    The  horns  of  the  Ibex  are  longer  than  those  c 
he  Goat ;  they  have  two  longitudinal  ridges ;  those  ( 
Goat  have  but  one ;  they  have  also  thick  knots,  or 
verse  tubercles,  which  mark  the  number  of  years  o 
^frowth,  while  those  of  the  Goats  are  only  marks 
transY erse  strokea.  TYiq  1\>^7l  roxA  ^  ^^^  ^the  sf 
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lighter  than  the  roebuck.  All  Goats  are  liable  to 
'OS,  which  are  common  to  them  with  the  Ibex  and  the 
ois,  as  well  as  the  inclination  to  climb  up  rocks ;  and 
nother  custom,  which  is  that  of  continually  licking 
ones,  especially  those  which  are  strongly  impregna- 
ith  saltpetre,  or  common  salt.  In  the  Alps  there  are 
which  have  been  hollowed  by  the  tongue  of  the  Cha- 
These  are  commonly  soft  and  calcinable  stones,  in 
I,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  always  a  certain  quantity 
re.  These  natural  agreements,  these  conformable 
ns,  among  other  circumstances,  appear  to  me  to  be 
lent  indexes  of  the  identity  of  species  in  these  ani- 

3  Ibex  and  the  Chamois,  one  of  which  I  look  upon 
5  male,  and  the  other  as  the  female  stock  of  the  Goat 
js,  are  only  found,  like  the  mouflon,  who  is  the 
3  of  the  sheep  species,  in  deserts,  and  upon  the  most 
y  places  of  the  highest  mountains :  the  Alps,  the 
lees,  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  those  of  the  isl- 
3f  the  Archipelago,  are  almost  the  only  places  where 
)ex  and  the  Chamois  are  to  be  found.  But,  although 
:hese  animals  dislike  heat,  and  only  inhabit  the  re- 
)f  snow  and  ice,  yet  they  have  also  an  aversion  to  ex- 
'e  cold.  In  the  summer,  they  choose  the  north  of 
lountains  ;  in  winter,  they  descend  into  the  valleys ; 
2r  the  one  nor  the  other  can  support  themselves  on 
legs  upon  the  ice,  when  it  is  smooth ;  but,  if  there  be 
ast  inequalities  on  its  surface,  they  bound  along  with 
ity. 

e  chase  of  these  animals  is  very  troublesome,  and 
are  entirely  useless  in  it ;  it  is  likewise  very  danger- 
3  men ;  for  sometimes  the  animal,  finding  itself  hard 
id,  turns  and  strikes  the  hunter,  and  precipitates  hmi 
the  rock,  unless  he  haB  time  to  lie  down,  «Jid\^\.  V^^ 


creature  bound  over  him.  If  the  pursuit  be  coaim,' 
this  animid  will  throw  himself  down  the  steepest  decG 
ties,  and  fall  upon  his  horns  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  ' 
cape  unhurt 

M.  Perond,  surveyor  of  the  crjstal  mines  in  ihe  A 
having  brought  over  a  living  Chamois,  has  ^ven  m 
follawing  infonnation  on  the  natuial  habits  of  this  urn 


"The  Chamois  is  awildanimal,but  easily  tamed,  aoJ 
docile.  It  ia  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  goat,  and  W 
hies  one  in  many  respects.  It  is  most  agreeably  Ir 
and  active  beyond  expression.  Its  hair  is  short,  hke 
of  the  doe ;  in  spring  it  is  of  an  ash  colour,  and  in  « 
of  a  blackish  brown.  The  large  males  keep  thems 
apart  from  the  rest,  except  in  their  rutting  time.  The 
of  their  coupling  is  fiom  the  begimiiiig  of  October  to 
end  of  November;  and  they  bring  forth  in  Aiail 
March.  The  young  follows  the  dam  for  about  five  no 
and  sometimes  longe:^  if  the  hunters  or  the  wolvead 
separate  them.  It  isassertcd  that  they  live  betweeaH 
and  thirty  years.  The  9esh  of  theChamoisiagtwdiD 
and  some  of  the  fattest  afford  ten  or  twelve  poaed 
suet,  which  far  surpasses  that  of  the  goat  in  ei^&J 
goodness." 
The  cry  of  the  Ckun;)\a  \&  t^viiujQisA'j  kiwwii;  i 
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ay,  it  is  but  faint,  and  resembling  that  of  a  hoarse 
it  is  by  this  cry  it  calls  its  young ;  but,  when  they 
ightened,  x>r  are  in  danger  of  any  enemy,  or  some 
object  not  perfectly  known  to  them,  they  warn  the 
if  the  flock  by  a  kind  of  hissing  noise.  It  is  ob- 
»le,  that  the  Chamois  has  a  very  penetrating  eye, 
gs  hearing  and  smell  are  not  less  distinguishing. 
I  it  finds  an  enemy  near,  it  stops  for  a  moment,  and 
1  an  instant  flies  off  with  the  utmost  speed.  When 
ind  is  in  its  favour,  it  can  smell  a  human  creature  for 
than  half  a  mile  distance.  When  this  happens, 
ore,  and  it  cannot  see  its  enemy,  but  only  discovers 
proach  by  the  scent,  it  begins  the  hissing  noise  with 
brce,  that  the  rocks  and  the  forests  re-echo  with  the 
.  This  hissing  continues  as  long  as  the  breath  will 
L  In  the  beginning  it  is  very  shrill,  and  deeper  to- 
the  close.  This  animal  then  rests  a  moment,  after 
larm,  to  inspect  further  into  its  danger ;  and,  having 
oiedthe  reality  of  its  suspicion,  it  commences  to  hiss 
ervals,  till  it  has  spread  the  alarm  to  a  great  distance, 
g  this  time,  it  is  in  the  most  violent  agitation,  strikes 
•ound  forcibly  with  its  fore  foot,  and  sometimes  with 
it  bounds  from  rock  to  rock ;  it  turns,  andlooks  round ; 
IS  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  when  it  has  ob- 
I  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  flies  from  it  with  all  its  speed, 
dssing  of  the  male  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of 
)male ;  it  is  performed  through  the  nostrils,  and  is, 
rly,  no  more  than  a  very  strong  breath,  forced  through 
ostrils  by  fixing  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  keeping 
eth  nearly  shut,  the  lips  open,  and  a  little  lengthen- 
Pheir  agility  is  wonderful,  as  they  will  throw  thein- 
down,  across  a  rock,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
wrenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  without  a  single  prgg 
port  their  feet    Their  motion  has,  indeed)i«.Vhsi  ^£t 
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appearance  of  flying  than  of  leaping.  The  Chamob 
upon  the  best  herbage,  and  chooses  the  most  delicat 
of  plants,  flowers,  and  the  most  tender  buds.  It 
less  delicate  with  regard  to  several  aromatic  herbs, 
grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  Alps.  It  drinks  but  vei 
while  it  feeds  upon  the  succulent  herbage,  and  runi 
like  the  goat,  in  the  intervals  of  feeding.  Its  1 
crowned  with  two  small  horns,  of  about  half  a  foo 
of  a  beautiful  black,  and  rising  from  the  forehead, 
betwixt  the  eyes.  These  horns  are  often  made  us« 
the  heads  of  canes.  The  hides  of  these  animals  a 
strong  and  supple,  and  good  warm  waistcoats  and 
are  made  of  them. 

The  hunting  of  the  Chamois  is  very  laborious,  i 
tremely  difficult  and  perilous.    It  is  thus  admiral 
gcribed  by  Saussure : — "  The  Chamois  hunter  sets  o 
his  expedition  of  fatigue  and  danger  generally 
night    His  object  is  to  find  himself,  at  the  break 
in  the  most  elevated  pastures,  where  the  Chamo 
to  feed  before  the  flocks  shall  have  arrived  the 
Chamois  feeds  only  at  morning  and  at  evening 
the  hunter  has  nearly  reached  the  spot  where  1 
to  find  his  prey,  he  reconnoitres  with  a  telescc 
finds  not  the  Chamois,  he  mounts  still  higher 
discovers  him,  he  endeavours  to  climb  above 
get  nearer,  by  passing  round  some  ravine,  or 
hind  some  eminence  or  rock.    When  he  is  i 
to  distinguish  the  horns  of  the  animal  (whic 
round,  pointed,  and  bent  backward  like  a  ho 
wood  cut),  he  rests  his  rifle  upon  a  rock,  and 
with  great  coolness.    He  rarely  misses.    Tb 
en  double-barrelled.      If  the  Chamois  falb 
mos  to  Ms  prey— iMkea  «vnft  of  him  by  cut< 
ctanga — and  app\iQ&\^^ii:^^\t  X^  ^q\!ikA^\s< 
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best  regain  his  village.  If  the  rout  is  very  difficult, 
intents  himself  with  skinning  the  Chamois ;  but  if  the 
is  at  all  practicable  with  a  load,  he  throws  the  animal 
his  shoulder,  and  bears  it  home  to  his  family,  undaunt- 
rthe  distance  he  has  to  go,  and  the  precipices  he  has 

OSS. 

hit  when,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  the  vigilant 
b1  perceives  the  hunter,  he  flies  with  the  greatest 
less  into  the  glaciers,  leaping  with  incredible  speed 
the  frozen  snows  and  pointed  rocks.  It  is  particular- 
Qcult  to  approach  the  Chamois  when  there  are  many 
her.  The  sentinel,  who  is  placed  on  the  point  of 
rock  which  commands  all  the  avenues  of  their  pas- 
e,  makes  the  sharp  hissing  sound  already  mentioned, 
e  sound  of  which  all  the  rest  run  towards  him,  to 
i  for  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  danger.  If  they 
ver  a  beast  of  prey  or  a  hunter,  the  most  experienced 
himself  at  their  head ;  and  they  bound  along,  one  af- 
le  other,  into  the  most  inaccessible  places. 
;  is  then  that  the  labours  of  the  hunter  commence ; 
ten,  carried  away  by  the  excitement,  he  knows  no 
jr.  He  crosses  the  snows,  without  thinking  of  the 
les  which  they  may  cover;  he  plunges  into  the 
dangerous  passes  of  the  mountains ;  he  climbs  up, 
aps  from  rock  to  rock,  without  considering  how  he 
$tum.  The  night  often  finds  him  in  the  heat  of  the 
it ;  but  he  does  not  give  it  up  for  this  obstacle.  He 
<^rs  that  the  Chamois  will  stop  during  the  darkness, 
L  as  himself,  and  that  on  the  morrow  he  may  again 
Iriiem.  He  passes  then  the  night — not  at  the  foot  of 
^  nor  in  a  cave  covered  with  verdure,  as  does  the 
'  •  of  the  plain — but  upon  a  naked  rock,  or  upon  a 
^f  rough  stones,  without  any  sort  of  shelter.  He  is 
without  Are,  without  light ;  but  he  takes  ftom  \ua 
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l)ag  a  bit  of  cheese  and  some  of  the  barley  brea 
is  his  ordinary  food — ^bread  so  hard  that  he  is  ol 
l>reak  it  between  two  stones,  or  to  cleave  it  witl 
which  he  always  carries  with  him  to  cut  steps  wl 
serve  for  his  ladder  up  the  rocks  of  ice.  His  fn 
l>eing  soon  ended,  he  puts  a  stone  under  his  hea 
presently  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  way  the  Chai 
taken.  He  is  awakened  by  the  freshness  of  the 
air ;  he  rises,  pierced  through  with  cold  ;  he  meas 
his  eye  the  precipices  he  must  yet  climb  to  reach 
mois ;  he  drinks  a  little  brandy  (of  which  he  ah 
ries  a  small  provision),  throws  his  bag  across  his 
and  again  rushes  forward  to  encounter  new 
These  daring  and  persevering  hunters  often  rema 
days  in  the  dreariest  solitudes  of  the  glaciers  of 
ni;  and,  during  this  time,  their  families,  and,  8 
their  unhappy  wives,  feel  the  keenest  alarm  for  the 
"  And  yet,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  da 
be  encountered,  the  chase  of  the  Chamois  is  th 
of  an  insurmountable  passion.  Saussure  knew 
some  young  man,  of  the  district  of  Chamouni,  i 
about  to  be  married ;  and  the  adventurous  hunter 
dressed  the  naturalist:  *My  grandfather  was  kill 
chase  of  the  Chamois ;  my  father  was  killed  alsc 
am  so  certain  that  I  shall  be  killed  myself,  that  I 
bag,  which  I  always  cany  hunting,  my  winding-c 
am  sure  that  I  shall  have  no  other;  and  yet,  if  you 
offer  to  make  my  fortune,  upon  the  condition  that 
lenoimce  the  chase  of  the  Chamois,  I  should  refi 
IdadnoM.'  Saussure  adds,  that  he  went  several 
ill  Ae  A]pe  with  this  young  man ;  that  he  possesM 
iddng  skill  and  strength ;  but  that  his  temerity  wai 
than  either ;  andtk^X^Vwo  years  afVerwards,  he  met 
which  he  had  an^cV^^Xed^  V)  \a&  IfxX^iiSis^^Q^tl 
of  a  precipice  to  NfVjiOa.Xxft'Via.^V^I^ 
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B  very  few  individuals  of  those  who  grow  old  in  this 
•ear  on  their  countenances  the  traces  of  the  life 
iiey  have  led.  They  have  a  wild,  and  somewhat 
1  and  desperate  air,  by  which  they  may  be  recog- 
1  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Many  of  the  superstitious 
B  believe  that  they  are  sorcerers ;  that  they  have 
rce  with  the  evil  spirit ;  and  that  it  is  he  that  throws 
ret  the  precipices." 

THE  SAIGA. 

is  a  sort  of  wild  goat  found  in  Hungary,  in  Tar- 
id  in  South  Siberia,  which  the  Russians  call  Seigdk^ 
a.  It  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  domestic  goat, 
ihape  of  its  body,  and  in  its  hair ;  but,  by  the  shape 
[loms,  and  the  defect  of  the  beard,  it  approaches 

the  Gazelle,  and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  these 
imals. 

Saiga,  by  its  natural  habits,  resembles  more  the 
than  the  ibex  and  the  chamois ;  for  it  does  not  de- 

moxmtainous  countries,  but  lives  upon  the  hills  and 
plains.  It  is  very  agile,  very  swift,  and  its  flesh  is 
•etter  eating  than  that  of  the  ibex,  or  any  other  wild 
5  goat 

animal,  which  was  imperfectly  known  to  M.  Buf- 
the  Scythian  AiMope  of  Pennant,  the  AniUope  Sair- 
LinnsDus.  It  is  of  a  gray  yellowish  colour,  and 
he  size  of  a  fallow-deer.  Numbers  of  them  are  to 
id  in  the  dreary  and  extensive  deserts  about  Mount 
lus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia.  In  autumn 
»Ilect  together,  and  migrate  towards  the  sooth ;  in 
they  separate,  and  return  to  the  north.  Boing  ez- 
gly  fond  of  salt,  they  confine  themselves  chiefly  to 
nmtries  as  have  salt  springs.  Like  the  chamois, 
their  herd  acts  as  sentinel  when  the  ftock  iea\s,wv^ 
e  is  tired  he  is  relieved  by  another. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  GOAT. 


This  animal  iohabits  the  moat  lofty  peaks  of  thel 
Mountains,  seldom  descendiag  bo  near  the  low  cddUi 
the  Rocky  Mountain  ebeep.  Their  mauaeca  are  w 
resemble  greatly  those  of  the  domestic  goat  Thet 
limita  of  the  range  of  this  animal  have  not  been  ucei 
ed,  but  it  probably  extends  from  the  40th  to  the  6tl 
65th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  common  on  the  el« 
part  of  the  range  that  gives  origin  la  the  MackenM 
lumbia.  Nelson,  and  Missouri  rivers.  The  fine  wod« 
the  animal  produces,  grows  principally  on  the  b«i 
hips,  and  is  intermixed  with  long  coarse  hair.  Fia 
circumstance  of  its  bearing  wool,  it  has  occasioDiBf 
termed  a  sheep  by  the  voyagers  and  even  by  nitan 
some  little  conftision  has  therefore  crept  into  the  tea 
of  its  habits,  which  have  been  published  from  the  it 
of  traders.  Its  flesh  is  hard  and  dry,  and  ia  little  esIM 
The  Indians  make  caps  and  saddles  of  itsskin.  ^N 
Bon's  Bay  company,  have  very  lately  presented  ■  p( 
specimen  of  the  goat  to  the  Zoological  Society.  TH 
imal  is  of  the  size  of  the  domestic  sheep,  and  if  t 
white,  except  )lie  ^L(nT»,'Wi^\\'^  uad  mai^im  • 
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izelles  can  hardly  be  referred  with  propriety  either 
^oat  or  the  deer,  and  yet  they  partake  of  both  na- 
Linnceus,  in  his  former  editions,  and  several  other 
8ts,  have  arranged  them  with  the  goat  species ;  but 
,  Erxleben,  and  Pennant,  have  classed  them  as  a 
genus.  Like  the  goat,  they  have  hoUow  horns 
erfatt ;  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  deer. 
ave  a  gall-bladder,  which  is  found  in  the  goat,  and 
he  deer;  and,  like  the  former  animal,  they  browse 
LTubs  rather  than  graze  in  pastures.  On  the  other 
nany  of  them  resemble  the  roebuck  both  in  size 
icacy  of  form ;  and  have  deep  pits  under  the  eyes 
;t  animal.  They  resemble  it  also  in  colour,  and  in 
ture  of  their  hair,  as  well  as  in  the  bunches  upon 
gs,  which  only  differ  in  being  on  the  fore  legs  of 
)s,  and  on  the  hind  legs  of  the  other.  They  seem, 
re,  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the  roebuck 
at 

^distinguishing  marks  of  this  tribe  of  animals,  by 
bhey  differ  both  from  tlie  goat  and  the  deer,  are 
tteir  horns  are  formed  differen^y,  being  annulated, 
^  round,  and  having  Ijon^itudinal  depressioixs  -nxti- 
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ning  from  the  basis  to  the  point.  They  have  bunches 
hair  upon  their  fore  legs;  and  they  have  mostly  astr 
of  black,  red,  or  brown,  running  along  the  lower  pir 
their  sides,  alao  three  streaks  of  whitish  hair  on  the  in 
nal  side  of  the  ear.  Besides  these,  there  are  others  wl 
in  general  they  are  found  to  have,  and  which  are  more 
vious  to  the  beholder.  Of  all  the  animals  in  the  w 
the  Gazelle  has  the  most  beautiful  eye,  extremely  hriU 
and  yet  so  meek,  that  all  the  eastern  poets  compuc 
eyes  of  their  mistresses  to  those  of  this  animal.  The 
thet  of  Gazelle-eyed  is  considered  the  highest  comi^ 
that  a  lover  can  pay  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Greeks  thems 
thought  it  no  inelegant  piece  of  flattery  to  compai 
eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  those  of  a  cow. 

The  Gazelle  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  delicate! 
finely  limbed  than  even  the  roebuck :  itf  hair  is  as 
but  finer  and  more  glossy.  The  hinder  legs  of « 
the  species  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  as  in  th( 
which  gives  it  greater  security  in  ascending  and  des« 
steep  places.  In  swiftness  it  equals,  if  not  surpass* 
roe,  ruiming  and  springing  with  vast  bounds,  and  1« 
with  surprising  elasticity.  It  frequently  stops  for  a  n 
in  the  midst  of  its  course  to  gaze  at  its  pursue: 
then  resumes  its  flight.  The  fleetness  of  the  an 
indeed,  was  proverbial  in  the  country  it  inhabited,  ( 
the  earliest  times :  hence  the  speed  of  Ashuel  (2  i 
18)  is  beautifully  compared  to  the  tzebi ;  and  the  ( 
were  said  to  be  as  swifl  as  the  antelopes  (translate 
upon  the  mountains. 

Most  of  these  animals  are  brown  on  the  backani 

under  the  belly,  with  a  black  stripe  separating  tbo 

ours.    Their  tail  is  of  various  lengths,  but  in  all  is 

f-^d  with  rathei  long  hair ;  and  their  ears  are  beaotifli 

placed,  and  terasm^^im^m^Y^voSu  *^«^  all  toe 
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ke  the  sheep ;  horns  (as  before  observed)  hollow, 
J  curved,  annulate  d  with  prominent  rings  or  spi- 
1  not  deciduous :  they  have  eight  broad,  incisive 
the  lower  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper.  The  ante- 
>rm  a  very  large  genus,  the  greater  number  of 
ive  been  discovered  of  late  years ;  for  it  seems  very 
J  that  only  two  species  were  distinctly  known  to  the 
,  namely,  the  antelope  Cervicabra,  or  African  an- 
nd  the  antelope  Bubalis,  or  cervine  antelope.  Buf- 
:es  twelve  varieties ;  and  we  may  now  reckon  up- 
r  thirty  varieties  of  this  interesting  animal, 
is  the  present  amount  of  1:he  list  of  Gazelles,  most 
1  pretty  nearly  resemble  the  deer  in  form  and  del- 
'  shape.  They  properly  fill  up,  as  has  been  alrea- 
ived,  the  interval  between  the  goat  and  the  deer ; 
t  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  former  species  ter- 
and  where  the  latter  may  be  said  to  commence. 
)mpare  the  Gazelles  with  each  other,  we  shall  find 
rht  distinctions  between  many  of  them.  The  turn 
lagnitude  of  the  horns,  the  diflferent  spots  on  the 
a  difference  of  size  in  each,  are  chiefly  the  marks 
fi  their  varieties  are  to  be  known ;  but  their  way  ot 
leir  nature,  and  the  peculiar  swiftness  of  most  of 
une  under  one  description, 
azelles  are,  in  general,  inhabitants  of  the  warmer 
;  and  contribute,  among  other  embellishments,  to 
ity  to  those  forests  that  are  forever  green.  They 
I  seen  feeding  in  herds  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
in  the  shade  of  the  woods ;  and  fly  all  together 
^  smallest  approaches  of  danger, 
bound  with  such  swiftness,  and  are  generally  so 
r,  that  dogs  or  men  vainly  attempt  to  pursue  them* 
se  and  safety  they  traverse  those  precipices  whiclv 
other  quadruped,  are  quite  impracticable  •,  noi  cti^ 


*nd  tlus  adimt*^^^  ."^       ^^  bigger  ^'^jT^ta-*! 
^     •  -1  atnttsetaeo*^  o^  Persians,  »»»    Aef*»l 

to»  r^^^Sli  with  p^ffl,,,  „,»,  o.*"" 

tiftness  of ;»;j;;,„  endeavours  ^;';      ^^,  -^ , 

conscio'^^°f;^„„\oming  «?  "^"^foJieT  in  its  f«« 
The  faicon  «°°°V8  cheek  and  the  o  ^  ile«» 
one  into  the  ^J^'^On  the  other  handle  „ 

to  escape,  h«t «  S  ^^,  utmost  per 

•^^^  'tt  yStfaBs-,  ^f^tfrewardtheft 
leaves  itspi^ey  up  both,  ana 

t,i,a  apptoaM.  J^^     'l^'^^y/SmS  throat,. 
^^«  ^^°*  t  tem  to  the  dead  «>^^^cnlari 
hy  appiy«'gj;^,^^es  to  fix  npo«  *^^ J  ^  ^«  «., 
naSpeltij^thef^c^^^^^^ 

"^Tdet^r-"^-"^'^"^^^^^^ 
^ould  easu^f  falcon.  .      ,^  «itJ 
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r,  and  remains  there  with  the  utmost  composure  until 
azelle  is  shown :  it  is  then  that  it  exerts  all  its  arts 
erceness ;  it  does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey,  hut  ap- 
!ies  slily,  turning  and  winding  about  until  it  comes 
L  a  proper  distance,  when  all  at  once  it  bounds 
the  heedless  animal,  and  instantly  kills  it  and  sucks 
)od.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  misses  its  aim,  it  rests 
place  without  attempting  to  pursue  it  any  farther, 
ingly  ashamed  of  its  own  inability, 
ere  is  still  another  way  of  taking  the  Gazelle,  which 
i  not  so  certain  nor  so  amusing  as  either  of  the  for- 

A  tame  Gazelle  is  trained  for  this  purpose,  which  is 
t  to  join  those  of  its  kind  wherever  it  perceives  them. 
a.  the  hunter,  therefore,  sees  a  herd  of  these  animals 
her,  he  fixes  a  noose  round  the  horns  of  the  tame 
He  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  rest  but  touch  it  they 
ntangled ;  and  thus  prepared,  he  sends  his  Gazelle 
g  the  rest.  No  sooner  does  the  tame  animal  approach 
\he  males  of  the  herd  instantly  sally  forth  to  oppose 
and  in  butting  with  their  horns,  are  caught  in  the 
,  when  both  struggling  for  some  time,  fall  together  to 
;round;  till  at  last  the  hunter  comes  up,  disengages 
ne,  and  kills  the  other.  • 

on  the  whole,  however,  these  animals,  whatever  be 
:ts  used  to  pursue  them,  are  very  difficult  to  be  taken ; 
i  they  are  continually  subject  to  alarms  from  camiv- 

beasts,  or  from  man,  they  keep  chiefly  in  the  most 
ry  and  inaccessible  places,  and  find  their  only  protec- 
rom  the  dangerousness  of  the  spot  whither  they  re- 

jfessor  Pallas,  in  his  "  Travels  through  different  Pro- 
s  of  Russia  and  Northern  Asia,"  has  also  described 
lethod  of  hunting  the  antelope,  which  ia  the  ^tvivcv 
mvsement  of  the  Tonguses,  who  inhabit  the  Yve^^^ 

q2 
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of  Daouria,  beyond  the  lake  Baikal.  They  chooe 
purpose  level  and  open  tracts,  near  a  river,  moc 
forest.  In  autumn,  at  which  time  their  horses 
vigorous,  they  form  companies  of  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  hunters,  all  on  horseback,  attend< 
horses.  Each  has  a  trained  dog,  and  they  are  an 
bows  and  arrows. 

This  chace  commonly  lasts  several  days.    K 
rived  at  the  rendezvous,  they  send  forward  thre< 
sharp-sighted  huntsmen  to  get  a  view  of  the  ga 
the  heights  or  mountains,  who  stop  to  wait  for  th 
panions  as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  antelopes, 
the  troop  comes  in  sight  the  scouts  make  signals 
or  by  some  evolutions  of  their  horses  signify  the 
which  the  antelopes  feed,  and  the  course  that  muj 
ken  in  order  to  come  up  with  them.    The  tro 
breaks  into  several  divisions,  and  the  hunters  sej 
the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  fathoms  from  ea 
in  order  to  form  a  great  ring.    Those  on  the  wing 
towards  the  pasturage  of  the  herd,  and  endeavo 
ceal  themselves  behind  the  heights  till  the  a 
surrounded:  the  ring  then  closes.    When,  on  tl 
of  the  hunters,  the  antelopes  attempt  to  escap 
rush  on  them,  chasing  them  from  one  party  to 
terrifying  them  with  their  shouts,  and  the  whis 
arrows,  which,  for  that  purpose,  are  fumishe 
ton  of  bone,  perforated  beneath  the  head :  v 
they  kill  all  that  they  can  reach.    This  chas 
eessful  when  the  scene  of  it  lies  near  a  riv 
tainous  forest,  as  the  antelopes  or  heath-go 
to  the  water,  though  long  and  furiously  hai 
•r  strive  to  escape  by  sudden  and  vast  lea 
troops  of  their  pvviwieia.  'YV^^  ^x^  almos 
forests ;  for  txo  Boonei  ^.i^  ^^i  Vxas&fc^ 
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'  are  so  bewildered  among  the  trees  as  to  be  unable  to 
e  a  hundred  paces,  but  run  their  heads  against  every 
,  and  soon  fall  breathless. 

Che  race  of  antelopes  is  famous  for  the  concretion 
wn  by  the  name  of  hezoar.  This  word  is  supposed  to 
derived  from  the  Arabic  language,  where  it  signifies 
dote  or  coun,ter-poison.  It  is  found  in  the  stomach  and 
istines  of  many  animals,  and  brought  over  principally 
n  the  East  Indies.  Like  all  other  animal  concretions, 
8  found  to  have  a  kind  of  nucleus,  or  hard  substance 
bin,  upon  which  the  external  coatings  are  formed ;  for^ 
n  being  sawn  through,  it  is  seen  to  have  layer  over  lay- 
as  an  onion. 

!*his  nucleus  is  of  various  kinds :  sometimes  the  buds 
k  shrub,  sometimes  pieces  of  flint,  stones  of  plums, 
arinds,  seeds  of  cassia,  and  sometimes  a  marcasite. 
5  stone  itself  varies  from  the  size  of  an  acorn  to  that  of 
geon's  egg ;  and  the  larger  it  is  the  more  valuable  it  is 
koned — its  price  increasing  like  that  of  a  diamond. 
sre  was  a  time  when  a  stone  of  this  kind,  weighing 
r  ounces,  sold  in  Europe  for  above  two  hundred  pounds ; 
at  present  the  price  is  greatly  fallen,  and  they  are  in 
f  little  esteem.  The, hezoar  is  of  various  colours, 
atimesof  a  blood  colour,  sometimes  of  a  pale  yellow, 
of  all  the  shades  between  these  two.  It  is  general- 
(lossy,  smooth,  and  has  a  fragrant  smell,  like  that 
imbergris.  It  has  been  given  in  vertigoes,  epilepsies, 
litations  of  the  heart,  coUc,  and  jaundice ;  and  in 
le  places  where  the  dearness,  and  not  the  value  of  med- 
es,  is  consulted,  in  almost  every  disorder  incident  to 
L  In  all  cases  it  is  perhaps  equally  efficacious,  acting 
r  as  an  absorbent  power,  and  possessing  virtues  not  su- 
or  to  common  chalk,  or  crabs'  claws.  Judicious  pb.'^- 
IBS  have^  therefore,  discarded  it ;  and  thia  ceVe\>t^V^^ 
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medicine  is  now  chiefly  consumed  in  countries  where 
knowled^  of  nature  has  been  but  little  advanced.  ^ 
this  medicine  was  in  its  highest  reputation,  many 
were  used  to  adulterate  it ;  and  many  countries  end 
cured  to  find  out  a  bezoar  of  their  own. 

Thus  we  had  occidental  bezoar,  brought  from  Amer, 
German  bezoar,  oriental  bezoar,  cow  bezoar,  and  mos 
bezoar.  Yet  whatever  virtues  ignorance  may  impub 
these  stones,  experience  has  found  but  few  cures  peift 
ed  by  them ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  often  prove 
tal  to  the  animal  that  bears  them. 

There  is  a  bezoar  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  k 
and  thence  called  hog  bezoar,  which  is  in  very  greftt 
teem,  but  with  as  little  justice  as  the  former. 

There  has  been  much  conflicting  testimony  among] 
uralists  regarding  the  animal  which  produces  thetroe 
ental  bezoar,  which  was  once  in  such  great  repute  aUr 
the  world  for  its  medicinal  virtues.    Rumphius,  Seba, 
some  others  have  erroneously  stated  it  to  be  the  pu 
tion  of  apes ;  but  the  concretions  found  in  these  ar 
are  quite  difierent  from  the  oriental  bezoar,  which  i 
tainly  produced  by  a  ruminating  animal.    The  sul 
of  the  first  is  soft  and  porous  ;  that  of  the  latter  b 
dry,  and  formed  of  concentric  layers ;  and,  fi-om  tl 
monies  of  Thevenot,  Chardin,  and  Tavemier,  ' 
that  it  is  obtained  more  fi*om  sheep,  and  wild  or 
goats,  than  from  the  Gazelles. 

The  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  had  nol 
of  the  bezoar.    Galen  is  the  first  who  speaks  of 
Against  poison.    The  Arabs  likewise  praise  the 
possessing  those  qualities ;  but  neither  the  Gre 
nor  Arabians,  particularly  describe  the  animal/ 
^aee  it    AndreaA Iacutvo^^ Spanish  physician 
oriental  bezoai  is  ^tlXxurX^^  ^^xsi^^^iNm 
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'hich  feeds  upon  the  mountains  of  Persia,"    Amatus 
nus   confirms  these  remarks ;  and  adds,  that  this 
ain  goat  greatly  resembles  the  stag.    Monard,  who 
I  the  two  last,  still  more  positively  affirms  that  this 
is  produced  from  the  internal  parts  of  a  mountain 
1  India.    Garcias  ab  Horton  says,  that  in  EJiorassan 
L  Persia  there  is  a  kind  of  he-goat  called  pasans ; 
at  it  is  in  their  stomachs  the  bezoar  is  found.   Kaemp- 
ninute  observer  of  nature,  being  in  the  province  of 
in  Persia,  says,  that  he  went  with  the  natives  of  that 
y  to  hunt  the  pasan,  and  he  saw  them  extract  the 
•-stone  from  that  animpl.    This  he  affirms  to  be  the 
riental  bezoar ;  but  from  the  engraving  he  has  given 
1  animal,  we  might  be  induced  to  believe  his  pasan 
I  he-goat,  and  not  a  Gazelle,  as  he  has  given  to  it  a 
resembling  that  of  the  goat.     Chardin  positively  as- 
hat  oriental  bezoar  is  found  in  the  wild  and  domes- 
ats  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  many 
ces  of  India ;  and  that  in  Persia  it  is  also  to  be  met 
I  sheep.    Dutch  travellers  say  the  same  ;  but  some 
1  writers  ascribe  the  production  of  the  true  oriental 
to  the  algazel,  others  to  the  pasan.    Both  these  an- 
>roduce  bezoar  of  a  superior  kind ;  both  inhabit  the 
ountry, — the  one  living  on  the  mountains,  the  oth- 
the  plains ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  but 
ifference  in  the  quality  of  this  material,  which  both 
n  certainly  produce.    What  can  we  infer  from  such 
ty  of  testimonies  and  opinions  ?    It  is  clear,  then  ^ 
3  oriental  bezoar  is  not  the  production  of  one  par- 
species  of  animal,  but  of  many  different  ones,  par- 
y  the  whole  of  the  Gazelle  and  goat  kind,  which 
r  upon  odoriferous  plants  and  herbs,  give  such  a 
g  fragrance  to  these  concretions.    With  respect  to 
identaJ  bezoars,  we  can  affirm,  they  prooeeOi  neiXJaftx 
q4 
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from  goats  nor  Gazelles;  for,  instead  of  GazeD 
only  meet  with  roebucks  in  the  woods  of  America, 
mas  and  paces,  instead  of  wild  goats  and  sheep, — t 
of  quite  a  different  nature  ;  but  both  the  pacos  ani 
and  many  other  animals  of  America,  produce  bi 
and  if  we  comprehend  under  this  name  all  concret 
this  nature  which  are  found  in  different  animals,  i* 
rest  assured  that  there  is  scarcely  an  animal  that  d( 
produce  some  of  them,  either  in  the  stomach,  int( 
kidneys,  bladder,  or  even  the  heart,  not  excepting 
diles  and  alligators.    We  may,  therefore,  conclud 
in  general,  the  bezoar  is  onl^  residue  of  vegetabl* 
ment,  which  is  not  to  be  fouiVin  carnivorous  anim 
is  peculiar  to  those  which  feed  on  plants;  that 
mountains  of  Asia,  the  herbs  being  stronger  than 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  bezoar  which  is  there  pr 
has  more  esteemed  virtues  tJian  any  other ;  that  iu 
ica,  where  the  heat  is  less  and  the  mountain  herb 
er,  the  bezoars  produced  there  are  also  inferior; 
in  Europe,  where  the  herbs  are  still  weaker,  and 
valleys  of  both  continents,  where  they  are  coar 
zoars  are  produced,  but  only  cegagropili,  and  the 
merely  of  hair,  roots,  or  filaments,  which  the  a 
unable  to  digest. 

THE   HARNESSED  ANTELOPE. 

These  animals,  great  herds  of  which  are  f 
woods  and  plains  of  tlie  country  of  Poder,  ij 
most  singularly  marked  with  two  longitudins 
ning  along  each  side,  crossed  by  two  other 
from  the  back,  and  also  by  three  white  I 
downwards  from  the  rump  to  the  thigh, 
these  white  lists  vx^oiv  «i  brown  or  tawny  gr 
the  general  colowx  oi  >i)afe  ^£!is£)s^\a&\^ 
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ce  of  harness ;  from  which  circiunstance  it  iuw  de- 
le  name  of  the  harnessed  Antelope.  Beneatli  each 
a  white  spot;  the  under  pert  of  the  neck  and  a  pait 
face  are  white;  and  there  are  several  whitudi  spot* 


he  thighs.  The  forehead  and  ridge  of  the  back  are 
the  horns  are  nearly  straight,  tapering,  sharp-point- 
id  inclining  bacltward ;  and  they  have  two  spiral 
r  along  their  whole  length,  which  is  about  nine 


animal,  which  has  been  wrongly  named  Condoma 
fibn,  is  as  large  as  a  stag,  and  is  also  remarkable  fiir 
e  line  extending  along  the  back,  and  several  wliite 
3  (generally  seven  in  number)acrosa  trom  that, down 
dea  towards  the  belly  and  thighs.  The  home  are 
kable  for  their  length,  which  is  about  four  ftet, — are 
id  spirally,  and  compressed  sideways,  with  a  ridge 
e  side  following  the  wreaths:  they  are  very  close  at 
ise,  and  two  feet  seven  inches  distant  at  their  points, 
I  are  round  and  sharp.  In  the  upper  }Kfi  v&  «>  ^»x& 
gabetance,  disposed  in  nigea. 
«5 
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This  species  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  let 
to  an  amazing  height :  Dr.  Forster  says,  he  saw  one  1« 
a  fence  ten  feet  high. 

THE   SCYTHIAN  ANTELOPE. 

The  Scythian  Antelope  or  Saiga  is  the  only  one  of 
species  that  is  found  in  Europe.  The  general  form  of 
body  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  domestic  goat;  a 
like  that  animal,  it  has  a  strong  scent,  and  is  fond  of  a 
but  its  horns  are  those  of  the  Antelope,  being  marked 
very  prominent  rings,  with  furrows  between :  they  aw 
foot  in  length,  the  tips  smooth,  of  a  pale  yellow  coloi 
and  semi-transparent  During  summer  the  hair  is  Te 
short,  and  of  a  gray  hue,  mixed  with  yellow ;  the  ched 
whitish,  forehead  and  crown  hoary,  covered  with  ki 
hairs ;  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and  body  white.  Tb 
winter  coat  is  long  and  rough ;  the  tail  about  four  Mt 
long,  ending  with  a  tufl.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  the  Ms 
deer,  and  the  female  is  destitute  of  horns. 

These  animals  inhabit  all  the  deserts  from  the  Daw 
and  Dnieper  to  the  river  Irtish,  but  not  beyond :  they 
therefore,  found  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  about  Mount  ^ 
casus  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Siberia,  in  the  dr 
open  deserts,  where  salt  springs  abound,  feeding  oj 
salt,  and  the  acrid  and  aromatic  plants  of  those  cow 
The  females  are  in  a  state  of  gestation  during  the  ^ 
and  bring  forth  in  May,  in  the  northern  deserts, 
have  but  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  young  are  covered 
soft  fleece  like  a  newly-dropped  lamb.    They  are  i 
ly  migratory :  late  in  autumn,  in  the  rutting  seaa 
collect  in  flocks  of  thousands,  and  reture  into  the  i 
deserts :  in  spring  they  separate  into  little  flocb 
turn  northward.   T\i<e^  i«:k\^  «1I  lie  down  at  ^ 
timet  ^^^  ^y  ^  pxoYi^^it^  \ssSQfif:X.^  ^vs^&i^  v 
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ping  watch ;  and  when  they  are  tired,  they  seemingly 
3  notice  to  those  which  have  taken  their  rest,  who  in- 
itly  arise  and  relieve  the  sentinels  of  the  preceding 
rs ;  and  thus  they  often  preserve  themselves  from  the 
Lck  of  wolves  and  huntsmen.  They  are  exceedingly 
ft,  and  will  outrun  the  fleetest  horse  or  greyhound ; 
,  partly  through  timidity,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
rtness  of  their  hreath,  they  very  soon  hecome  the  j)rey 
the  hunter.  If  they  are  hut  hitten  hy  a  dog,  they  in- 
itly  fall  down ;  nor  will  they  even  oflfer  to  rise  again. 
3y  are  sometimes  shot  hy  the  hunter;  and  are  also 
en  hy  the  hlack  eagle,  which  is  trained  for  that  pur- 
e.  In  summer  they  are  almost  purhlind,  which  is 
►ther  cause  of  their  destruction.  This  is  occasioned  hy 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  splendour  of  the  yellow  des- 
3,  where  they  live  in  a  wild  state.  They  seem  to  have 
voice, — yet  when  brought  up  tame,  the  young  utter  a 
rt  kind  of  bleating,  like  the  sheep. 

THE    WOOD   ANTELOPE. 

horns  are  about  ten  inches  long,  of  a  black  colour, 
I  have  three  sides  wreathed  in  a  spiral  direction  towards 
top ;  at  the  bottom  they  are  rough,  in  consequence  of 
amber  of  wavy  rings,  which,  however,  do  not  rise  much 
(ve  the  surface  ;  but  at  the  top  they  are  round,  sharp- 
ated,  and  as  smooth  as  if  they  had  been  polished.  This 
mal  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  of  a  dark  brown 
)ur,  with  two  large  round  white  spots  on  each  cheek, 
several  smaller  white  ones  scattered  over  the  haunches; 
UTow  line  of  white  hair,  too,  extends  along  the  back, 
a  the  neck  to  the  tail,  but  is  not  very  perceptible,  it 
ag  partially  hidden  by  the  length  of  the  dark  brown 
!8  on  the  top  of  the  back.    There  are  also  ae\et«X  iv^x- 

q6 
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row  bands  of  white  hair  crossing  the  back :  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  the  hair  is  long,  like  that  of  the  goat 

The  Wood  Antelope  is  found  chiefly  in  the  woods  ud 
groves  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  runs  but  slowly 
when  compared  with  the  speed  of  some  of  the  Antelope 
species,  and  is  sometimes  caught  with  dogs.  When  k 
runs  it  carries  its  head  straight  forward,  laying  its  km 
back  upon  its  neck  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  in  tbe 
bushes ;  but  as  the  female  is  without  horns,  she  runs  more 
freely  through  the  forest,  and  is  not  so  easily  caught  u 
the  male.  The  latter,  when  it  finds  no  resource  firom  the 
dogs  by  its  speed,  will  boldly  put  itself  in  a  posture  of 
defence,  by  kneeling  down  when  about  to  butt;  and, io 
that  position,  sells  its  life  at  a  dear  rate,  killing  and  goiiiif 
the  most  spirited  hounds  which  first  venture  to  the  atticL 
The  voice  of  this  animal  resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog. 

THE   BLUE  ANTELOPE. 

The  horns  of  this  species  are  sharp-pointed,  taper, «*■ 
cuated,  bending  backwards,  marked  with  twenty  promM 
rings,  but  smooth  towards  the  point,  and  about  twe^  I 
inches  in  length ;  the  ears  long,  and  sharply  pointedi  | 
beneath  each  eye  is  a  large  white  spot ;  the  hair  iB  kiHi 
and  the  tail  is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  termiimted If  j 
a  tufl  of  hair  about  six  inches  long.  This  animal  is 
than  the  roebuck.  Its  colour,  when  alive,  is  a  faoe  M^ 
of  a  velvety  appearance ;  but,  when  dead,  it  changeitii 
bluish  gray,  with  a  mixture  of  white. 

It  is  a  very  shy  animal,  and  inhabits  the  hottest  piiti< 
Africa ;  yet  is  occasionally  found  near  the  Dutch 
ments  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  in  the  more 
tivated  parts  of  the  country  they  are  met  with  in 
abundance,  and  o?  NW\o\xa  <i^QW2».   Mjany  of  then 
beautifully  spoUed  -wVMti  le^,^\cl^fe^«ssL\\«ss«^  "^^ 
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"  Thii  IB  the  apeciea  trbich,  from  the  fonn  of  the 
I  and  the  length  of  the  hair,  seems  to  connect  tho 
and  Antelope  race." 


THE   apniNQER. 


:  predominant  colour  of  this  animal  is  a  pale  jellow' 
iro«n ;  the  bellj,  breast,  and  inside  of  the  limbs,  are 
e ;  as  is  also  the  head,  excepting  a  dork  brown  list, 
sh  passeB  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  oyer  the 
I,  to  the  base  of  the  horns.  Prom  the  tail  half  way  up 
back  is  a  stripe  of  white,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a 
:  brown  list,  and  a  stripe  of  the  same  colour  extends 
ach  side,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  haunches,  forming 
ntiasting  boundary  between  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
belly  and  the  rusty  colour  of  the  sides.  The  tail  is 
'  slender,  not  being  thicker  than  a  goose-quill  at  the 
BT  part,  which  reaches  to  nearly  the  first  joint  of  the 
;  the  ears  are  of  en  ash  colour,  tipped  on  the  edges 
1  fine  light  gray  hairs.  The  hair  in  genenl  w  a'fttjA 
Sae;  but  the  dark  line  which  borders  tlie  -wtaW  c«a 
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sists  of  longer  hairs,  which  the  animal  is  able  to  ex 
pleasure,  to  the  breadth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  ] 
larly  when  taking  a  leap.  The  height  of  this  ai 
about  two  feet  and  a  half;  the  length  of  the  hornfi 
uring  them  along  the  curvature,  is  nine  inches ;  th 
tance  at  the  base,  where  they  are  nearly  three 
thick,  is  not  more  than  one  inch ;  and  they  graduall; 
from  thence  to  the  distance  of  five  inches,  when  th 
inwards,  and  nearly  approach  each  other  at  the  tips. 
are  of  a  deep  black  colour,  annulated  above  half ' 
are  smooth  towards  the  top,  and  terminate  in  i 
point 

This  animal  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
there  called  the  spring  bock,  from  the  prodigious 
takes  when  any  person  suddenly  appears  ;  and  wb 
alarmed,  it  has  the  power  of  extending  the  whib 
about  the  tail  into  the  form  of  a  circle,  which  rei 
its  linear  form  when  the  animal  is  tranquil.  Wb 
sued,  it  is  pleasing  and  curious  to  see  the  who 
leaping  to  a  considerable  height  over  each  other's 
and  they  will  sometimes  take  three  or  four  leaps 
sively.  In  this  situation  they  seem  suspended  in 
looking  over  their  shoulders  at  their  pursuers,  and ; 
the  radius  of  the  white  part  about  the  tail  in  a  mo( 
tiful  manner.  They  are  extremely  swift,  and  it  m 
good  horse  that  can  overtake  them.  They  migrati 
ally  from  the  interior  of  the  country  in  small  he 
continue  near  the  Cape  for  two  or  three  months,  ai 
retreat  towards  the  north  in  herds  of  many  the 
covering  the  great  plains  for  several  hours  in  th( 
sage. 

They  are  attended  in  these  migrations  by  nod 
UoBB,  hy©na8,  and  o^iheT  V-^^  \i^^\a  q^  \itey,  whic 
mit  |;reat  devastatioTi  wasm^  >iJaKcsi.  ^\a^  ^ 
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igrations,  in  seven  or  eight  years,  in  herds  of 
nds,  from  the  north,  being  probably  compelled 
r  haunts  in  the  Terra  de  Natal  by  the  exces- 
;  of  that  region,  where  it  sometimes  happens 
op  of  rain  falls  for  two  or  three  yeais.  In 
ions  they  spread  over  the  whole  country  of 
dch  they  desolate,  not  leaving  a  blade  of  grass. 
s  excellent ;  and,  with  other  Antelopes,  they 
venison  of  the  Cape. 

THE  ELK  ANTELOPE. 

lys  this  animal  has  been  improperly  called 
Buffon,  the  name  properly  belonging  to  his 
It  inhabits  India,  Congo,  and  the  southern 
ica,  and  is  one  of  the  larger  kind  of  gazelles, 
let  in  height  at  the  shoulders,  is  thick-bodied, 
'  made,  but  the  legs  are  slender?  The  horns 
traight,  two  feet  in  length,  marked  with  two 
piral  ribs,  running  almost  two-thirds  of  their 
imooth  towards  the  ends,  which  are  turned  a 
s  ;  the  forehead  is  broad,  and  has  a  stripe  of 
airs  extending  down  the  front  of  the  face ;  its 
p,  and  its  breast  has  a  sort  of  dewlap,  at  the 
f  which  is  a  tuft  of  black  hair, 
lal  is  of  a  dark  ash  colour,  inclining  a  little  to- 
tinged  with  red.  Along  the  neck  and  back 
lin  upright  mane,  quite  black ;  the  tail,  which 
ch  to  the  first  joint  of  the  leg,  is  covered  with 
o\i8  hair,  and  is  terminated  with  a  tuft  of  black 
females  have  horns  similar  to  the  males,  but 

ecies  the  sinus  lacrymaUs  is  wanting.  They 
3 ;  but  the  old  males  are  often  solitary.  The^ 
«^  especially  about  the  breast  and  bje«rl^  ^^ 


ij 
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that  they  are  easily  caught;  and  when  pursued, will soiM- 
times  fall  down  dead  during  the  chase.  They  ran  H 
slowly,  and  when  roused  always  go  against  the  wind;  w 
can  the  hunters  (even  if  they  front  the  herd)  divert  tbai 
from  their  course.    Their  flesh  is  delicious  and  jmcy. 

THE   BROWN  ANTELOPE. 

This  kind  is  less  than  the  roehuck;  has  horns  like  tkl 
last;  face,  hack,  and  sides,  of  a  very  deep  hrown,  the  lit- 
ter hordered  with  tawny ;  helly  and  inside  of  ^e  \tfi 
white,  ahove  each  hoof  is  a  hlack  spot ;  the  tail  black  aboR^ 
and  white  heneath.    It  inhabits  Bengal. 


THE  BARBART  ANTELOPE. 

We  find  these  animals  in  Persia,  India,  and  the  noitk  |r 
of  Africa,  whjere  they  live  in  large  troops,  and  these,  wtai  |i 
attacked,  form  a  ring,  and  present  their  horns  to  tki 
enemy.    Their  height  is  about  two  feet  four  inches, ai 
the  longth,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  about  three  feetntt 
inches ;  the  horns  about  twelve  inches  long,  round,  incii' 
ing  first  backwards,  hending  in  the  middle,  and  then  ff* 
verting  forwards  at  their  ends,  and  annulated  with  abfli 
thirteen  rings  on  their  lower  part:  the  upper  side  of  tti 
body  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  the  lower  part  and  hixa/i^ 
white ;  along  the  sides  the  two  colours  are  separated  fiiB 
each  other  by  a  strong  dusky  line.    The  Barbary  Antehfi 
is  easily  tamed ;  and  its  habits  frumish  numerous  TB0p 
to  the  sprightly  poetry  of  the  Arahs. 

THE  CORINE  ANTELOPE 

Is  a  variety  of  the  former,  from  which  it  only  diffefl  ■ 
having  the  homa  mote  «V&TLdeT« 
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species  which  inhabits  Gow  Bahrein,  an  island  in  thd 
f  of  Bassora :  it  has  long  horns,  very  slightly  incurva- 
slender,  black,  pointed,  and  annulated  partly,  from  the 
3 ;  the  body  is  thick  and  inelegant,  but  the  limbs  are 
;er  proportioned ;  the  nose  is  broad  and  thick,  resem- 
ig  that  of  the  ox ;  and  the  ears  somewhat  slouching. 
J  about  the  size  of  a  small  fipw ;  the  body  is  of  a  pure 
te ;  the  middle  of  the  fac^fSie  sides  of  the  cheeks,  and 
limbs,  are  tinged  with  red ;  the  tail  is  rather  long,  and 
ed  at  the  end.  The  rutting  time  is  in  autumn,  and 
f  bring  forth  in  the  spring. 

THE   KEVEL,   OR  FLAT-HORNED   ANTELOPE. 

IS  is  the  flat-homed  Antelope  of  Pennant:  it  has 
\e  horns,  which  are  flattened,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
} ;  the  fur  is  yellowish,  with  pale  streaks,  and  a  dark- 
)ured  band  runs  along  each  side.  This  animal  inhab- 
Barbary,  Senegal,  and  Persia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
ill  roe,  lives  in  large  flocks,  and,  like  most  species  of 
Antelope,  is  reckoned  very  delicate  food,  though  it 
a  musky  odour  when  alive.  In  both  sexes  the  horns 
surrounded  with  prominent  rings,  usually  from  fourteen 
lighteen  in  number,  except  the  ends,  which  are  smooth. 
3y  are  bent  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Bar- 
f  Antelope,  or  dorcas ;  and  in  general  the  two  animals 
jmble  each  other  very  much,  except  that  the  horns  of 
I  species  are  flattened,  and  have  a  greater  number  of 

rs. 

THE    WHITE-FACED    ANTELOPE 

'ery  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  larger.  Like  that, 
lorns  are  flattened;  but  those  of  the  feuvale  qgcq  ^^^V^ 
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be  smooth ;  the  face,  and  the  space  between  the  horns,  ue 
of  a  pure  white ;  the  cheeks  and  neck  are  of  a  fine  bright 
bay  ;  sides,  flanks,  and  shoulders  of  a  deep  brown,  sepan^ 
ted  from  the  belly  by  a  broad  band  of  a  dark  colour,  h 
size  it  exceeds  thq  buck  or  fallow  deer.  It  inhabits  4e 
country  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  exceedingly 
swift,  and  makes  large  bounds,  even  on  the  most  rocky 
places  and  on  the  steepest  precipices,  where  it  cannot  be 
easily  caught  with  hounds. 

THE    GAMBIAN  ANTELOPE. 

This  is  the  Lerwee  of  Shaw.  It  inhabits  Africa,  chieily 
about  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal ;  is  about  the  size  flf 
a  fallow  deer,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  tufl  of  hair  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  for  having  long  brushes  of  hair  on 
the  knees  of  the  fore  legs.  Its  horns  are  about  tliirtea 
inches  in  length,  and  five  and  a  half  in  circumference  »t 
the  base,  where  they  are  pretty  close,  and  the  points  abo 
approach  near  to  each  other,  but  they  are  more  distant  in 
the  middle,  are  bent  backwards,  and  axe  wrinkled. 

THE   CHINESE  ANTELOPE. 

The  Monguls  call  this  species  Dseren ;  the  Chinese  Ho- 
ang  Yang  and  Whan  Yang,  or  Yellow  Goats.  They 
abound  in  the  country  of  the  Mongul  Tartars,  and  the  des- 
erts between  Thibet  and  China,  and  along  the  river  Amaii 
to  the  Eastern  Sea.  They  are  very  swifl,  take  prodigiotf 
leaps,  and  when  frightened  will  bound  over  a  space  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  at  one  spring.  They  deligM* 
dry  and  rocky  plains,  and  shun  water;  nor  will  ib0fp^^ 
into  it  even  to  save  their  lives,  when  driven  by  mM  • 
dogs  to  the  brink  of  a  stream.  They  are  Ukewise  tfid, 
of  woods,  and  always  avoid  them.  They  herd  together! 
fimall  flocks  in  the  epim^  ^lA^xxmssi^^^^is^^f^iSj^^ 
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ers  in  the  winter.  In  ntniiiiig  they  foim  a  file  or 
ine,  one  ajler  another — tn  old  one  usually  leading; 
a.j.  On  the  approach  of  winter  thor  hair  grows  long, 
I,  and  hoary,  ao  that  at  a  distance  it  appears  almost 
.  In  the  beginning  of  Maj  the  animal  changes  its 
hr  one  very  short,  close,  and  tawny ;  the  neck  ia 
prominent,  in  consequence  of  the  largenesa  of  the 
lipe  ;  and  they  have  a  large  pouch  under  the  belly, 
ength  of  the  male,  firom  does  to  tail,  ia  about  four 
ad  a  half;  the  head  rather  thick,  irith  horns  about 
nches  long,  opaque,  of  a  yellow  colour,  snaulated 
t  to  the  ends,  reclining  backwards,  with  their  points 
ng  towarda  each  other. 


aninal  is  about  the  size  of  a  iUlow  deer ;  the  horra 
distinctly  aonuUted,  and  three  feet  in  Idngth,  the 
s  veif  sharp,  and  about  fourteen  inches  asunder ;  the 
er  part  of  the  face  is  white,  with  a  black  marie,  which 

lencea  at  the  base  of  the  horns,  passing  down  the 
s,whereitJoiii8a  transverse  b&ndontliBaoaB\^int& 
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irom  this  springs  another  mark,  pointing  upwards  tow 
the  eye,  and  reaching  downward  to  the  throat  The 
and  sides  are  of  a  reddish  ash  colour ;  the  belly  and 
are  white.  The  white  colour  of  the  former  is  divide 
the  sides  from  the  reddish,  ash-coloured  upper  parts, 
broad,  longitudinal,  dark  band ;  the  thighs  and  uppe 
of  the  fore  legs  are  also  marked  with  the  same  coloui 
tail  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  is  covered  with  k 
black  hairs.  It  inhabits  Persia,  India,  £gypt,  £ti 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  singular  species, 
lives  in  pairs,  and  not  in  herds,  is  the  Or3rx  of  ^iian 
one  of  them  being  caught  which  had  lost  a  horn, 
rise  to,  or  rather  continued,  the  stories  of  the  unicom, 
which  there  has  been  so  much  dispute. 

It  is  a  beautiful  animal,  and  has  none  of  that  tii 
which  generally  marks  the  character  of  the  Antelope 
on  the  contrary,  if  closely  pursued  or  wounded,  will* 
sit  down  on  its  haunches,  and  keep  both  sportsman  ant 
at  bay.  It  employs  its  long,  straight,  sharp-pointed  1 
used  in  defence  by  striking  back  with  its  head,  whicl 
ders  it  dangerous  to  approach  it.  Dogs  are  very  ireqi 
killed  by  it ;  and  no  peasant,  after  wounding  the  ai 
will  venture  within  its  reach  till  it  be  dead,  or  its  str 
at  least  exhausted.  The  flesh  of  the  Gems-Bock  is  lec 
to  be  the  best  venison  that  Africa  produces. 

THE    HART-BEE8T. 

This  animal  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bubalus  of  theaiK 
and  is  the  most  conmion  of  all  the  larger  gazelles  an 
Airica.  Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders  is  aboi 
feet:  the  form  of  the  body  is  a  mixture  of  the  all 
heifer ;  the  tail  is  rather  more  than  a  fi>otlong,  aavM 
terminated  by  a  ta^  of  bAir ;  the  horns  are  very  i 
blacky  and  einboBaedmVkxv&i^  ^1  VBL\B»i(gfia&fflBi: 
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OBt  close  at  the  base,  diverging  upwards,  and  at  the 
ding  backwards  in  .i  horizontal  direction,  almost  to 
,  which  are  distant  irom  each  other.  Some  of  these 
«  eighteen  inches  long,  and  above  ten  inches  in 
the  base.    The  head  is  rather  large,  resembling  that 


K. ;  and  the  eyes  are  placed  very  high.  The  gene- 
ur  of  this  animd  19  a.  dark  cinnamon,  except  the 
id  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  which  are  white:  the 
the  head  is  marked  with  black,  as  is  likewise  the 
t  of  the  legs.  There  is  a  poreaboat  an  inch  below 
e,  JTom  which  a  matter  is  distilled :  this  the  Hot* 
preserve  as  a  rare  end  valuable  medicine.  The 
>ad  and  high  forehead,  together  with  the  asinine 
i  tail  of  this  animal,  render  it  less  handsome  than 
r  the  tribe  of  Antelopes.  They  associate  in  great 
and  although  they  seemingly  gallop  with  a  heavy 
it  they  run  as  fast  as  any  of  the  larger  kinds ;  and 
ley  have  once  got  ahead  of  their  pursuers,  they  are 
t  to  turn  round  and  gaze  et  them.  Like  the  wood 
te  and  nyl-ghan,  this  animal  drops  on  its  knees  to 
Tbe  Seeb  is  fine,  and  of  an  agreeaWe  flaioWi^iM^ 
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THE  GNU. 

The  Gnu  is  one  of  the  swiftest  beasts  that  range 
plains  of  Africa.  Mr.  Barrows  says,  "  The  variot 
scriptions  that  have  been  given  of  it,  all  dififering 
each  other,  should  seem  to  have  been  taken  from ; 
rather  than  from  nature,  notwithstanding  that  one  ol 
was  for  some  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Piii 
Orange,  at  the  Hague.  Nature,  though  regular  and 
matic  in  all  her  works,  often  puzzles  and  perplexes  1 
systems,  of  which  this  animal  affords  an  instance, 
shape  of  its  body  it  evidently  partdkes  of  the  hon 
ox,  the  stag,  and  the  antelope. 

"  Its  head  is  about  eighteen  inches  long,  the  upp 
completely  guarded  by  the  rugged  roots  of  the  hor 
spread  across  the  forehead,  leaving  only  a  narrow  c 
between  them,  that  wears  out  with  age,  as  in  the  ii 
of  the  buffalo ;  the  horns  project  forward  twelve  i 
then  turn  in  a  short  curve  backwards  ten  inches :  the 
from  the  root  to  the  point  is  only  nine  inches.  Do 
middle  of  the  face  grows  a  sort  of  black  hair  four 
in  length ;  and  from  the  under  lip  to  the  throat  i 
ridge  somewhat  longer.  The  orbit  of  the  eye  is 
and  surrounded  by  long  white  hairs,  that,  like  so  m 
dii,  diverge  and  form  a  kind  of  star :  this  radiat 
gives  to  the  animal  a  fierce  and  uncommon  look 
same  sort  of  vibrisscB  is  thinly  dispersed  over  t 
The  neck  is  little  more  than  a  foot  long :  on  tb 
part  is  a  mane  extending  beyond  the  shoulders,  en 
five  inches  in  length ;  the  hair  like  bristles,  blacl 
middle,  and  white  on  each  side  :  this  mane  appears 
had  been  cut  and  trimmed  with  nice  attention.  A  i 
black  hair  from  six  iticlvea  to  a  foot  in  length  exten 
the  fore  part  o?  the  c\iea\«>^^TL^^\^'^\<«Si^^^^ 
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Dg  of  the  abdomen.  The  body  is  about  three  feet 
iches  long.  The  joints  of  the  hipbones  project  high, 
brm  on  the  haunches  a  pair  of  hemispheres.  The 
3  two  feet  long,  flat  near  the  root,  where  the  hair 
3  only  at  the  sides ;  this  is  white,  bristly,  and  bushy. 
3ntire  length,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  end 
3  tail,  is  seven  feet  ten  inches ;  and  the  height  three 
ix  inches.  The  colour  is  that  of  a  mouse,  with  a  few 
jrinous  straggling  hairs  on  the  sides.  Like  the  mare, 
}  only  two  teats ;  and  all  its  motions  and  habits  are 
e.  Though  a  small  animal,  it  appears  of  considerable 
when  prancing  over  the  plains.  The  Gnu  might  be 
dered  as  an  emblem  of  unbounded  freedom,  with  the 
s  of  supporting  it.  It  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
strength,  swiftness,  weapons  of  defence,  acute  scent, 
quick  sight  When  they  happen  to  be  disturbed,  the 
3  herd  begin  to  draw  together,  and  to  butt  each  other 
their  horns,  to  bound  and  play  their  various  gambols, 
which  they  gallop  off  to  a  distance.  Their  motions 
jxtremely  free,  varied,  and  always  elegant.  Fierce 
icious  as  this  animal  certainly  is  in  its  wild  state,  yet 
jbably  might  not  be  very  difficult  of  domestication, 
uccessful  attempts,  however,  have  yet  been  made  to 
it.  The  flesh  is  so  like  that  of  an  ox,  both  in  appear- 
and taste,  that  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it" 
lere  is  another  variety  of  the  Gnu,  a  male  and  female 
hich  have  lately  been  exhibited  at  Cross's  menagerie 
ill-Mall  East ;  and  in  their  appearance  partake  rather 
of  the  antelope  tribe  than  the  preceding.  Mr.  Prin- 
who  had  seen  this  variety  in  its  native  regions,  ob- 
fs,  "  that  the  Gnu  forms  a  graceful  link  between  the 
lo  and  the  antelope.  Possessing  the  distinct  features 
h,  according  to  naturalists,  are  peculiar  to  the  latter 
I  the  Gnu  exhibits  at  the  same  time  in  his  genex^^a- 
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q  figure,  motione,  and  even  the  texture  tnd  tute 
0,  qualities  which  partake  very  strongly  of  the  I 
meter.   Among  other  peculiarities,  I  observed,  till 


the  butTnlo  or  the  ox,  he  is  strangely  afiected  by  t} 
of  scarlet ;  and  it  was  one  of  our  amusements,  w 
proaching  thesa  animala,  to  hoist  a  red  handkercl 
pole,  and  to  observe  tliem  caper  about,  lashing  thf 
with  their  long  tails,  and  tearing  up  the  ground  n 
hoofs,  as  if  they  were  violently  excited,  and  rea( 
down  upon  ue ;    and  then,  all  at  once,  when 
about  to  fire  upon  them,  to  see  them  bound  away, 
go  prancing  round  at  a  safer  distance.    When 
they  are  reported  to  be  sometimes  rather  dange 
huntaman ;  but  though  we  shot  several  at  diffe 
I  never  witnessed  any  instance  of  this.     On  oi 
a  young  one,  apparently  only  a  week   or  tw' 
mother  bad  been  shot,  followed  the  huntsmen 
attempted  to  rear  it  on  cow'a  milli.     In  a  fe 
peued  quite  as  tame  as  a  common  calf,  and  t 
tbriviag ;  but  afteiwat Ja,  ftom  iqtok  >ssiKs 
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i  and  died.  I  heard,  however,  of  more  than  one 
)  in  that  part  of  the  colony,  where  the  Gnu,  thus 
young,  had  been  reared  with  domestic  cattle,  and ' 
)me  so  tame  as  to  go  regularly  out  to  pasture  with 
Is,  without  exhibiting  any  inclination  to  resume  its 
freedom ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  tendency  which 
lers  say  they  evinced  to  catch,  and  to  communicate 
ittle  a  dangerous  infection,  the  practice  of  rearing 
curipsjiies  has  been  abandoned." 

THE  KOKOON. 

not  aware  that  the  Kokoon  has  hitherto  been  de- 
by  any  naturalist,  and  we  shall  quote  our  account 
.  Barrow,  who,  in  his  Voyage  to  Cochin  China,  says, 
y  of  the  Dutch  boors  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot 
al  that  was  totally  unknown  to  any  person  in  the 
on.  It  was  called  by  the  Booshwanas  the  Kokoon. 
inerai  appearance  it  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  gnu, 
i  of  a  much  larger  size.  It  measured  in  height 
t  five  inches ;  in  length,  from  the  head  to  the  rump, 
;.  The  head  was  one  foot  ten  inches  long ;  ears 
es  ;  tail,  of  long  black  hair,  three  feet  three  inches, 
ing  that  of  a  horse  ;  neck  uncommonly  thick  in  pro- 
to  the  body.  It  had  a  mane  very  unlike  that  of 
,  flowing  over  its  shoulders,  and  continuing  to  the 
►f  the  back.  The  forehead,  like  that  of  the  buffalo, 
ered  with  an  osseous  excrescence,  being,  in  fact, 
of  the  horns,  which  were  terminated  in  fine  point- 
raities,  like  those  of  the  gnu.  From  the  centre  of 
bead  to  the  nose  was  an  arched,  or  concaved  pro- 
;e,  covered  with  a  ridge  of  long  black  hair ;  and 
cheek,  a  little  below  the  eye,  was  a  remarkable 
1  circular  form,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diam- 
ked,  and  apparently  glandular,  the  surface  \)©"m^ 

I.  R 
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matic  up  of  bundles  of  fine  vesaels,  out  of  the  orifices  of 
which  oozed  a  white  viscous  matter.  Close  under  the 
glajida  grew  tuflH  of  black  hair;  a  long  black  bevd,likc 
thut  of  the  gnu,  covered  the  throat  from  the  chin  to  ik 
breast ;  the  nose  and  mouth  were  like  those  of  m  ax, 
but  more  brocd  and  flat  The  general  hue  of  the  bodj 
was  of  an  ash-coloured  gray.  It  had  neither  the  speed, 
the  activity,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  gnu.  Of  tliis  extrenriii- 
natf  animal  Mr.  S.  Daniell  made  an  accurate  drawing.' 

THE  COMMON  ANTELOPE. 


Or  this  numerous  tribe  of  anhnnlb!,  ilicro  is  pethip' 
species  so  truly  elegaot  in  its  appearance  as  this;  soli'- 
thougli  it  is  one  of  the  commonest,  yet  its  liabils  alt  k* 
little  known.  It  is  very  numerous  iji  Barbary,  and  ■  ^ 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  In  size  it  is  ratlier  6B^ 
than  the  fallow  deer.  Its  colour  is  n  dusky  brown,  ooiiv 
with  red;  tlie  belly,  breast,  and  inside  of  the  limb),  4 
white;  aod  on  the  head,back,  and  outside  of  the  limb^llVi' 
hair  is  daxker  than  on  an-j  q^ct  ij'iiA\M!ia  wbitB  of  lie  qli 
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and  there  is  a  small  patch  of  the  eame  colour  on 
)f  the  forehead ;  the  tail  is  short.  The  home, 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  are  black,  distinctly 
almost  to  the  top,  and  have  three  curves ;  the 
sides  of  the  lyre,  were  frequently  made  of  these 
appears  from  ancient  gems.  The  female  ia 
f  homa,  and  may  also  be  known  by  a  white  stripe 
iks. 

.owing  incident  ia  related  by  Major  Denham. 
also  this  day  a  dish  of  venison,  one  of  the  Arabs 
ceeded  in  shooting  two  gazelles,  muiy  of  which 
d  our  path  for  the  last  three  days.  On  finding 
le,  only  a  few  days  old,  the  tawny  wily  rogue 
ly  down  in  the  grass,  mutated  the  cry  of  the 


,  and  us  Uie  mother  came  bounding  towards  the 

lot  her  in  the  throat." 
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THE   SWIFT  ANTELOPE. 

This  Antelope  has  its  horns  hooked  forward  at  the 
The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  tawny  yelloi 
under  parts  white,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  chest 
the  dama  of  Pliny,  Gesner,  Ray,  &c.,  and  the  swift 
lope  of  Pennant.  It  inhabits  Senegal,  and  is  thrc 
ten  inches  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  origin 
tail ;  and  two  feet  eight  inches  high  at  the  shoulder, 
greater  part  of  the  body  is  white ;  but  the  back, 
part  of  the  sides,  and  the  head,  are  tawny,  or  yell 
There  are,  however,  varieties  as  to  colour. 

Both  sexes  have  round  horns,  about  eight  inchei 
bent  or  hooked  forwards,  and  sharp-pointed.  The 
only  SIX  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  Nanguer 
swiftest  of  the  genus,  and  can  be  but  rarely  taken; 
is  easily  tamed.  iElian  compares  its  flight  to  the  n 
of  a  whirlwind. 

THE    RED    ANTELOPE 

Is  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  with  horns  five  i 
and  a  half  long,  having  one  or  two  slight  rings  at  the 
the  ears  are  much  longer  than  the  horns ;  the  hair  i 
and  on  all  parts  of  a  reddish  colour,  but  palest  on  the 
It  inhabits  Senegal  and  the  Cape,  is  about  two 
three  inches  in  height,  and  four  feet  in  length. 

THE    SENEGAL    ANTELOPE 

The  horns  of  this  species  are  thick,  and  axmolated 
close  at  the  roots,  much  bent  in  the  middle,  Aen  vppn 
ing,  and  receding  at  the  ends,  which  are  smooth,  sIwR 
bent  backwards.  This  animal,  which  inhabits  Seaeji 
a  large  species,  "beiw^  ^eN^tv  feet  long.  The  head  »  ^ 
and  clumsy,  with  long  e«i^\\)cLODL<QkTsatE»i&M5l 
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1  length,  and  are  surrounded  with  fifteen  prominent 
he  head  and  body  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
arrow  black  list  down  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck ; 
p  is  a  dingy  white ;  and  there  is  a  dusky  mark  on 
30,  and  above  each  fetlock  joint.  The  tail  is  about 
ng,  and  Is  covered  with  longish  black  hairs. 

THE  BEZOAR  ANTELOPE. 

ecies  inhabits  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia : 
iwiftly  up  hill,  but  slowly  on  level  ground.  It  is 
>us,  and  is  easily  tamed.  The  general  colour  of 
a  red,  with  a  white  breast,  belly,  and  buttocks ;  the 
•e  very  long,  slender,  upright,  and  bending  at  the 
irt  towards  each  other.  Some  are  smooth,  and 
luch  annulated. 

THE   AFRICAN  ANTELOPE. 

rns  are  very  straight,  short,  tapering,  sharp-pointed, 
htly  wrinkled  at  the  bases ;  the  head  is  of  a  reddish 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  a  greenish  yellow, 
under  parts  of  a  whitish  ash-colour;  the  tail  is 
>rt  This  Antelope  runs  with  such  swiftness,  and 
uch  large  bounds,  even  upon  the  most  rocky  places, 
enerally  eludes  the  hunter  and  dogs.  It  inhabits 
e  of  Good  Hope. 

THE   GUINEA  ANTELOPE. 

mm,  from  whom  this  animal  takes  its  name,  was 
person  that  described  the  species.  He  represents 
•nless ;  but  he  evidently  only  saw  the  female,  as 
3  has  straight  black  horns,  about  three  inches  long, 
annulated  at  the  base,  slender,  and  sharp  at  the 
The  form  of  this  little  animal  is  most  elegant,  and 
It  does  not  exceed  eighteen  inclies.  TYve  c^ova 
r3 
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of  the  neck  and  body  is  brown,  mixed  with  cinereous,  and  a 
tinge  of  yellow ;  the  belly  is  white,  as  is  also  the  under 
part  of  the  tail,  which  is  short ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  an 
upright,  pointed  tuft  of  strong  black  hair,  rising  iirom  the 
top  of  its  forehead,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  high,  be- 
tween the  horns.  Beneath  each  eye  is  a  cavity  that  con- 
tains a  strong-scented  oily  liquor,  which  smells  somewhat 
like  musk ;  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  Uack 
and  hard.  This  species  lives  among  the  brush-wood,  in 
that  part  of  Africa  between  Guinea  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 


PRONG  HORNED  ANTELOPE. 


The  Prong-homed  Antelope  appears  on  the  banks  of  thi 
Saskatchewan,  sometimes  a  solitary  animal,  sometimef*' 
sembled  in  herds^of  ten  or  twelve.  Its  sight  and  aeoMa 
smellare  acute,  and  its  speed  is  greater  than  that  of  if 
other  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  although  I  have  bea  ^ 
formed  by  Mr.  Prudens,  who  has  resided  forty  yeaii ' 
that  quarter,  that  when  there  is  a  little  snow  on  the  gfoM 
it  may,  with  some  little  management,  be  run  down  by  a  kip 
bred  horse.  The  Indian  hunters  have  no  difficoltf  > 
bringing  an  Autelo^  -wiJiSoMi  ^ml  ^qkK  V|  ^nskm  atnli' 
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as  lying  down  on  their  backs,  and  kicking  their 
air,  holding  up  a  white  rag,  clothing  themselves 
ihirt,  and  showing  themselves  only  at  intervals. 
Id  simUar  manoeuvres,  the  curiosity  of  a  herd  of 
s  so  much  roused,  thatthey  wheel  round  the  ob- 
*  attention,  and  at  length  approach  near  enough 
le  hunter  to  make  sure  of  his  mark.  From  this 
of  the  Prong-homed  Antelopes,  they  are  more 
i  than  any  of  the  deer  of  the  district  they  in- 
ey  are  however  objects  of  little  interest  to  the 

0  eat  their  flesh  only  when  the  bison,  moose,  or 
not  to  be  procured ;  and  their  skins  are  of  no 

article  of  trade. 

t  northerly  range  of  the  Prong-homed  Antelope 
53°  on  the  banks  of  the  north  branch  of  the 
^an.  Some  of  them  remain  the  whole  year  on 
ranch  of  that  river,  but  they  axe  merely  summer 
the  north  branch.  According  to  Lewis  and 
J  also  abound  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia  to 
f  the  Rocky  Mountains.    They  frequent  open 

1  low  hills,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  wood,  but 
et  with  in  the  continuously-wooded  country* 
on  the  grass  of  the  plains  during  the  summer, 

2  towards  the  mountains  at  the  commencement 
md  subsist  there  during  that  season  on  leaves 

• 

mal  has  a  graceful  form,  and  slender  head,  with 
,  and  long  and  delicate  limbs.  The  horns  are 
rise  directly  upwards.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
)f  a  clear  yellowish  brown  colour,  the  under 
ure  white. — Richardson, 
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THB    EI^HD. 


This  is  a  variety  of  the  oreas  of  the  Sjstema  Natu 
Indian  Antelope,  This  apecies  ia  the  largest  and  moai 
ward  of  the  Antelope  tribe  in  Southern  Afiica;  the 
legs,  and  hoofs,  are  completely  hovine,  as  are  all 
head,  the  thick  neck,  and  the  remarkable  dewlap  c 
male.    Its  size,  ita  habiu,  and  general  appearance,  p 
more  of  the  ox  than  the  Antelope ;  and  the  onlj  aff 
the  latter  is  indicated  by  the  horns  and  the  tail.    1 
male  is  distinguished  by  ber  tapering  and  slender 
which  are  distinctly  annulated  al  the  base :  her 
also  of  a  more  delicate  character  than  tJiat  of  tl 
And  she  has  a  peculiar  oval  mark  on  her  rump,  ani 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  her  body.     Botb 
and  female  have  a  dark  mark  upon  the  uppet  p» 
throat,  reaching  downwards  to  the  dewlap.    W 
are  met  with,  consisting  entirely  of  females,  ar 
the  circumstance  of  the  malee  being  much  lar 
and  of  a  tougher  hide  than  the  females ;  they 
quently  always  selected  from  the  herd  by  1 
chased  down  with  dogs,  or  killed  with  the  i 
from  the  ease  with  which  this  animal  is  tak> 
rslueof  its  flesh  oa  Joiii,Miiii^\ia*iafai 
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f  them  now  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  colony 
LCape  of  Good  Hope ;  it  must,  therefore,  in  all  prob> 
Yj  in  a  few  years  be  a  very  scarce  animal  in  the 
em  angle  of  AfHca.  They  are  subject  to  a  disease, 
1  also  makes  great  havoc  in  the  herds,  called  the 

ifi  remarkable  that  the  Eland  herds  with  that  singular 
bQ  the  gnu,  and  with  the  quacha ;  which  circumstance 
perhaps  account  in  some  measure  for  the  variety  which 
pecies  of  the  former  exhibits, 

THE    CHEVROTAIN, 

1  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Antelope 
,  as  well  as  the  smallest  of  all  the  cloven-footed  quad- 
is,  being  not  more  than  seven  inches  in  height ;  and 
>re  legs  at  the  smallest  part  are  not  thicker  than  a  to- 
o-pipe.  The  horns  are  straight,  about  two  inches 
,  and  are  as  black  and  shining  as  jet.  The  hair  of 
3  elegant  little  creatures  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  in 
5  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  very  short  and  glossy.  They 
latives  of  Senegal  and  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa  ;  but 
dso  found  in  India,  and  in  many  of  the  islands  ^djoin- 
hat  vast  continent.  They  are  said  to  be  so  active  as 
5  able  to  leap  over  a  wall  ten  feet  high, 

THE   PERSIAN    ANTELOPE. 

ze  and  habit  this  animal  resembles  the  roe.  It  lives 
rge  flocks,  and  subsists  chiefly  on  the  artemisa  pontica, 
horns  are  about  thirteen  inches  long,  smooth  at  the 
ts,  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  lyre ;  the  upper  part  of 
>ody  is  of  a  brownish  ash-colour ;  the  under  parts  pure 
e,  with  a  yellowish- white  stripe  along  each  side.  The 
It  has  a  protuberance  in  front,  and  the  knees  are  fvii- 
r5 
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nished  with  tufts  of  hair.  It  jinhabits  that  part  oj 
which  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  Seaf 

THE   CORINE   ANTELOPE. 

This  animal  has  horns  that  are  also  slightly  ben 
shape  of  a  lyre,  short,  smooth,  and  slender ;  the  upf 
of  the  body  are  yellowish  tawny ;  the  under  parU 
with  a  dusky  stripe  along  each  side,  and  two  lines 
side  of  the  face^the  upper  one  white,  and  the  othc 
This  species,  which  is  less  than  a  roe,  and  is  f 
Senegal,  resembles  the  kevel  in  colour,  swiftness, 
musky  odour. 

THE   INDOSTAN    ANTELOPE 

Is  of  a  less  elegant  form  than  most  of  the  other  i 
and  seems  to  resemble  the  camel,  having  a  strong,  1 
neck,  with  a  large  lump  on  the  shoulders,  like  th( 
ox,  tufted  with  hair :  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  b 
skin  hangs  like  the  dewlap  of  a  cow.    The  horns  f 
inches  long,  and  bending  forward.    The  height  o 
mal  is  about  four  feet.    It  lies  down  and  rises  lil 
el ;  and  its  voice  is  a  sort  of  croaking,  or  like  tb 
noise  made  by  deer  in  the  rutting  season.    It  ii 
most  distant  part  of  the  Mogul  dominions. 

INDIAN  ANTELOPE. 

In  size  and  form  the  Indian  Antelope  closely  r( 
gazelle  of  the  Arabs ;   it  is  however  essent 
guished  by  several  striking  characters.    Its  1 
are  peculiar  to  the  male,  are  spirally  twisted  a 
complete  turns.     They  occasionally  attain 
nearly  two  feet,  and  are  surrounded  by  elev? 
set  rings.    TVie  ii^Xui^  \:,c>Vi\Mca  vary  with  t 


but  correspond  in  general  pretty  closely  with  those 
iMimmon  deer.  The  animal  pictured  below,  which  ii 
«  Tower  Uenajj^erie,  is  perfectly  and  purely  white. 

I  fiict,  an  Albino. 


present  species  of  Antelope  is  spread  over  the  pen- 
if  Hiudostan,  and  a  part  of  Persia,  but  it  ie  qnestion- 
betber  it  has  been  found  in  Africa,  as  is  commonly 


THE  NYL-GHAU. 
if  these  interesting  animolH  which  have  heen  brought 
land  have  been  obtained  from  Surat  or  Bombay; 
is  conjectured  that  they  ore  indigenous  in  the  prov- 
'Guzerat.  The  Nyl-Gbau  is  larger  than  any  rumi- 
'this  country  except  the  o«,  it  being  of  greater  size 
le  deer,  and  rather  smaller  than  the  black  cattle  ; 
ita  form  tbere  is  a  very  evident  mixture  of  both, 
gh,  too,  it  is  classed  with  the  antelopes, "Dr.'H.atA'^T, 
s6 
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who  first  dissected  and  described  it,  apprehends  tha 
a  new  species^  Its  horns  are  seven  inches  long,  six 
es  round  at  the  roots,  tapering  by  degrees,  andtermii 
in  a  blunt  point ;  the  ears  are  large  and  beautiful 
spread  to  a  considerable  breadth :  they  are  white  oi 
edge  and  on  the  inside,  except  where  two  black  I 
mark  the  hollow  of  the  ear  with  a  zebra-like  variety. 


general  colour  of  the  animal  is  ash  or  gray,  fromamixl 
of  black  hairs  and  white,  most  of  which  are  half  w 
to^vards  the  root,  and  half  black ;  along  the  ridge  «f 
neck  and  the  back  the  hairs  form  a  short  and  thin  i^i 
mane  ;  at  the  throat  is  a  shield-like  mark  of  beautiful  i 
and  lower  down,  on  the  beginning  of  the  convexity  ol 
neck,  there  is  a  remarkable  tuft  of  long  black  hair. 
height  of  the  animal  is  about  four  feet  one  inch  il 
shoulder.  The  female  differs  from  the  male  both  in  b 
and  thickness,  she  being  much  smaller,  and  inshi^: 
resembling  the  deer,  and  having  no  horns.  She  b 
forth  usually  one  at  a  birth,  and  sometimes  two. 

The  Nyl-Ghau  has  si^  grinders  in  each  jaw,  and 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  one :  it  eats  oats,  is  fbi 
grass  and  hay,  and  still  fonder  of  wheaten  bread; 


t  will  drink  two  gallons  of  water.    It  is  vicious  and 

I  the  rutting  season,  but  tame  and  gentle  at  other 

and  should  it  prove  docile  enough  to  be  easily 

to  labour,  its  great  swiftnesi  and  considerable 

1  might  be  applied  to  valuable  purposes,  as  it  is  ev- 
:om  experience  that  it  wiU  breed  in  this  country. 
he  males  fight,  they  prepare  for  the  attack  at  a 

2  from  each  other,  by  falling  down  upon  their 
and  in  this  attitude  they  approach,  and  when 

3  sufficiently  near,  spring  and  dart  at  each  other 
eat  violence. 

state  of  confinement  they  often  fall  into  that  pos- 
thout  doing  any  mischief.  They  will,  notwithstand- 
tack  mankind  unprovoked.  A  labourer,  who  was 
over  some  pales  which  enclosed  several  of  them, 
rmed  by  one  of  them  flying  at  him  with  the  quick- 
lightning  ;  but  the  wood- work  which  separated  him 
e  animal  was  the  means  of  his  safety,  as  it  dashed 
3ces,  and  broke  off  one  of  its  horns  close  to  the 
The  death  of  the  animal,  which  happened  soon 
ras  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  injury  it  received 
e  blow. 

e  days  of  Aurungzebe  they  abounded  between  Del- 
Lahor,  on  the  way  to  Cachemire ;  and  they  were 
>ject8  of  chase  with  that  mighty  prince  during  his 
^  They  were  enclosed  in  nets  by  his  army  of 
),  which,  being  drawn  closer  and  closer,  at  length 
a  small  space ;  into  this  the  king,  his  omrahs,  and 
I,  entered,  and  killed  the  animals  with  arrows,  spears, 
kets ;  and  sometimes  in  such  numbers,  that  Aurung- 
led  to  send  quarters  as  presents  to  all  his  great  peo- 
ich  proves  that  they  are  esteemed  as  good  and  deli- 
)od. 
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THE  MUSK. 


Although  the  number  and  nature  of  quadrupeds  at  isi 
glance  seems  very  well  known;  yet,  when  we  coinetl| 
examine  closer,  we  find  some  with  which  we  areveiyf  | 
tially  acquainted,  and  others  that  are  utterly  unkoQi^i 
There  is  scarcely  a  cabinet  of  the  curious  but  wintk* 
the  spoils  of  animals,  or  \he  horns  or  the  hoofs  of  qm^ 
peds,  which  do  not  come  within  former  descriptioBB;  i»| 
there  is  hardly  any  one  whose  trade  is  to  dress  tfi 
prove  furs,  but  knows  several  creatures  by  their  W] 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  by  any 
and  it  was  only  at  the  latter  part  of  theserenteentiii 
ry  that  a  tolerably  accurate  description  of  the  figvet 
habits  of  the  musk  were  given ;  for  it  seems  to  hn*^ 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  is  mentioned  in  the 
century  by  the  Arabians.  At  that  period,  and  \<mg} 
the  animal  was  by  some  considered  as  a  kind  of  | 
and  by  others,  a  species  of  deer  or  antelope,  and  of  < 
was  supposed  to  be  a  homed  animal;  bat  the 
character  is  without  horns ;  in  the  lower  jaw  eig^ 
cutting  teeth,  and  svx  ^nders  in  each  jaw ;  the  nppa] 
much  longer  than  Xh^  \qvi^i^  wl  ^-wJa.  ^i^  qC  wbiA  i 
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lear  two  inches  long,  hanging  down,  quite  exposed ; 
me  of  the  tribe  are  destitute  of  the  latter, 
ire  are  now  several  species  of  this  animal  which  are 
1  to  naturalists.  They  are  hunted  for  the  sake  of 
¥ell-known  perfUme,  which  is  contained  in  an  oval 
bout  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  hanging  from  the 
len,  and  peculiar  to  the  male  only.  This  receptacle 
id  constantly  filled  with  a  soft,  unctuous,  brownish 
ince,  of  the  most  powerful  and  penetrating  scent,  and 

is  the  perfume  in  its  natural  state.  When  close, 
I  large  quantities,  the  smell  is  very  powerful  and 
)us.  It  has  been  known  to  force  the  blood  from  the 
eyes,  and  ears,  of  those  who  have  imprudently  or 
sntally  inhaled  its  vapours;  but  at  a  distance  the  scent 
ally  considered  agreeable.  A  grain  of  musk  is  suf- 
;  to  perfume  an  apartment  for  a  considerable  time ; 

larger  quantities  it  continues  to  give  out  its  scent 
my  years,  and  seems  scarcely  wasted  in  its  weight, 
igh  it  has  during  that  time  filled  the  atmosphere  to  a 
distance  with  its  particles.  It  is  employed  in  medi- 
jarticularly  in  nervous  and  hysteric  disorders ;  and 
Be  cases  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
lies  in  use.  The  quantity  produced  from  each  ani- 
.  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  is  found  at  all  sea- 
»f  the  year;  but  not  in  those  that  are  young. 
QY  thousands  of  these  bags  are  sent  over  annually  to 
■^  besides  the  great  consumption  which  exists  in 
Et  parts  of  the  East ;  for  Tavemier  says,  that  he 
it  in  one  journey  7673  musk  bags.  To  account  for 
,  it  is  supposed  that  the  musk  is  frequently-  mixed 
dulterated  with  the  blood  of  the  animal.  The  musk 
icipally  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  in  the  prov- 
of  Mohang  Meng,  Tonquin,  and  Bontan ;  and  also 

the  lake  Baikal,  and  near  the  rivers  Senieea  %xA 
I  /  bat  that  of  Thibet  is  considered  the  Bupeiioi  \ai\^. 
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THE  THIBET  MUSK. 

The  size  and  genera]  appearance  of  this  animal  resembles, 
in  some  degree,  those  of  the  roebuck.  It  is  about  three 
feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  two  feet  eight  incliei 
in  height,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulders  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fore  feet ;  the  ears  are  long  and  narrow,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low in  the  inside,  and  deep  brown  outside.  The  genenl 
colour  of  the  body  is  a  deep  iron  gray.  The  female  • 
not  so  large  as  the  male,  has  two  teats,  but  is  destitute tf 
tusks. 

These  animals  are  found  in  the  Alpine  mornitainsflf 
Asia,  Tonquin,  and  Siberia,  and  about  lake  Baikal  b 
theirhabits  and  manners  they  are  very  like  the  ctaiwii 
and  other  mountain  goats,  leaping  with  great  celerity,  ^ 
when  pursued  taking  refiige  among  the  highest  and  ibd< 
inaccessible  summits.  Indeed,  their  favourite  haunts  u*. 
the  tops  of  mountains  covered  with  pines,  where  tbey^ 
light  to  wander  in  places  the  most  difficult  of  access.  Tto 
flesh  of  the  males  is  much  infected  with  the  taste  of  ffl«k» 
but  it  is  eaten  by  the  Russians  and  Tartars. 

THE    INDIAN  MUSK 

Is  so  called  from  its  being  a  native  of  the  East  Indieii  1] 
is  larger  than  the  Thibet  Musk :  its  head  is  somewhitH 
that  of  the  horse ;  the  ears  oblong  and  erect,  and  lif 
slender,  with  spurious  hoofs  ;  the  body  is  of  a  tawflfC^] 
our  above,  and  whitish  beneath  ;  and  the  tail  ntherl 

THE  PTOMJBUS,  OR  GUINSA  HUSK. 

Is  very  small,  as  its  name  imports,  being  not  more 
nine  or  ten  inches  long  from  tiie  nose  to  the  tail  A  ^\ 
most  elegant  litde  ^ismnnl*,  the  body  is  of  a  brigiit 
colour;  the  belly  ttoQiVnsi'JiL^  Qi^<fe^fiBMg»'^!ftsSft*^iad< 
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ire  so  slender  as  not  to  exceed  the  diameter  of  a 
's  quill ;  the  head,  eyes,  and  ears,  are  rather  large ; 
le  aspect  is  mild.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Guinea 
:,  from  the  opinion  of  Brisson  and  others,  that  it  was  a 
8  of  that  country,  which,  it  has  been  since  ascertained, . 
.  the  case.  They  are  found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
•al  of  the  islands — in  Java  and  Prince's  Island.  The 
es  catch  great  numbers  of  them  in  snares,  and  carry 
in  cases  to  market,  where  they  sell  them  at  about 
^pence  each. 

lere  is  also  a  variety  of  this  kind,  with  the  body  of 
ty  brown,  mixed  with  black,  and  the  neck  and  throat 
:ed  with  perpendicular  stripes. 

THE    MEMINNA    MUSK. 

I  species  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
neus  Musk,  but  is  very  dissimilar.  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
ray  colour ;  the  haunches  and  sides  are'  spotted  and 
d  with  white,  its  ears  are  long  and  open,  and  its  tail 
This  animal  is  not  larger  than  a  hare,  but  exactly 
ibles  a  fallow  deer.  They  can  subsist  only  in  a 
climate,  being  so  extremely  delicate  that  it  is  with 
ilty  they  can  be  brought  alive  into  Europe,  where 
icon  perish.  In  addition  to  their  beauty,  they  are 
tdingly  gentle  and  familiar. 

THE    BRAZILIAN   MUSE. 

E  animals  are  about  the  size  of  a  roebuck ;  eyes  large 
lack ;  nostrils  wide  ;  the  hinder  legs  longer  than  the 
3gs,  and  the  tail  about  six  inches  long ;  the  head  and 
tawny ;  back,  sides,  and  thighs,  of  a  bright  rust  col- 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  inside  of  the  thighs, 
.  They  inhabit  Guiana  and  Brazil,  are  excessively 
,  but  remarkably  active  and  swift.    Like  go^Xs,  \\v^^ 
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can  stand  with  all  their  four  legs  placed  together  on  tk 
point  of  a  rock.  The  Indians  hunt  them,  and  their  fle> 
is  esteemed  very  delicate.  They  are  frequently  see 
swimming  in  the  rivers,  and  are  then  easily  caught 

THE   JAVA    MUSK. 

Is  ,as  its  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Jin;ti 
hody  is  ferruginous  ahove,  beneath  white ;  the  tttQ  hvgiii 
the  neck  gray,  mixed  with  brown  hairs ;  beneath iAil%|pi 
two  gray  spots ;  the  nose  and  ears  are  almost  daitinj^ 
hair,  and  the  size  of  the  animal  does  not  exceed  iSu^^ 
rabbit  In  the  Leverian  Museum  was  a  small  BpedeHfl 
Musk,  called  *'  the  small  spotted  Musk."  In  siise  it  1MB 
ly  exceeded  the  pigmy  Musk ;  but  doubts  are  enteilui 
of  its  having  attained  its  full  growth,  from  thefineneHC 
closeness  of  the  hair.  The  colour  was  a  ferruginous  bro« 
and  spotted  above  with  white.  Dr.  Shaw  says,  that  ti 
animal  in  question  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  one iqi 
sented  by  Pelia,  who  says  it  is  a  native  of  Surinao,  ■ 
describes  it  as  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  thickly  s^. 
with  white,  except  on  the  head,  breast,  and  belly*, i 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  the  same. 

THE   NAPU   MUSK    DEER. 

In  its  general  form  this  animal  resembles  a  stag  in  i 
iature,  but  its  face  is  proportionally  much  more  eloagi 
in  front,  the  legs  much  more  taper  and  slender,  and  1 
height  of  the  hinder  parts  much  greater  in  compiii 
with  that  of  the  fbre  quarters.  The  ears  are  vi 
small  in  size,  the  eyes  are  prominent  and  remnta 
brilliant,  and  the  tail  rather  short  Its  colour  above  isi 
glossy  ferruginous  brown,  resulting  from  the  intennoB 
of  black  and  fawn-coloured  hairs,  somewhat  lighter  ^ 
the  middle  Hue  o^  ViieXiWiV^^JCL^N^rjvsskj^ia  intensity  icc^ 


>  the  positioD  in  which  it  is  seen.    The  under  parts 
isideoftie  legs  are  pure  white,  as  we  alMthe throat 


e  Napu  frequents  thickets  near  the  sea  shore,  and 
principally  Ion  berries.  When  talien  young,  it  ia 
1  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  captivity,  it  appears 
Ctly  at  its  ease,  and  quite  indifferent  to  what  is  paas- 
iTOund  it  Its  full  dark  eye,  and  placid  air,  give  it 
ppearance  of  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  it  does 
Bally  possess,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  existence 
■ed  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  Its  voice  is 
ely  more  than  might  he  produced  by  a  deep,  but  gen- 
piration.    It  is  found  in  the  island  of  Java. 

9  preceding  articles  on  the  Antelope,  are  copied 
Le  Keux's  Illustrations  of  Natural  History,  escept 
relating  to  the  Indian  Antelope  and  Napu  Htlusk 
which  are  copied  firom  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Babiroussa,  or  Indian  Hog.^The  CabiaL»ThtP» 
pint,^Tht  Couando„.The  Urs<m.„The  Matie  Htigk 
.,.The  Camdopard*,.Tke  lAama  and  Paco^The  FicM 
The  Sloth...The  Sunkat.^The  Tar8itr.^Tht  Fhk^ 
The  CoquaUin...The  Hamster».The  BobaL^Thehk 
The  lchneumon,„The  Gray  Ichnjevmon^JThe  jFWfaiu3 
Van8ire,..The  Maki  or  Macauco^JThe  WkUe-keadUM 
goos.».The  Bengal Loris:,»Tlie  Javelin  Bat, 

THE  BABIROUSSA, 

OR    INDIAN   HOG. 


All  naturalists  have  regarded  this  animal  as  a  Id 
hog,  though  it  has  neither  the  head,  shape,  brisUfli^ 
tail  of  a  hog.  Its  legs  are  longer  and  its  muzzle  flkfl 
It  is  covered  with  sofl  and  short  hair  like  wool;  tt 
tail,  which  tapers  to  a  fine  point,  is  terminated  by  ttl 
the  same  ;  its  body  is  likewise  not  so  thick  and  choM 
that  of  the  hog ;  its  ears  are  short  and  pointed ;  ito 
is  black,  and  furrowed  with  wrinkles  and  creases ;  M 
most  remarkable  character,  and  what  distingQiBhee  iti 
all  other  animals,  are  four  enormous  tudra,  or  ei 
teeth;  the  teeth,  \)ae  Vwo  ^Q^tX&^^l^^tlufih shoot oi 
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rer  jaw,  like  those  of  the  boar ;  the  two  others, 
iome  from  the  upper  jaw,  pierce  the  cheeks,  or  rath- 
upper  part  of  the  lips,  and  rise  crooked  almost  to 
s.    These  tusks  are  of  a  very  beautiful  ivory,  much 
II  and  finer,  but  not  so  hard  as  that  of  the  elephant. 
e  quadruple  and  enormous  tusks  give  these  animals 
formidable  appearance;  they  are,  however,  less 
<aa  than  our  wild  boars.    They  go,  like  them,  in 
they  have  a  very  strong  smell,  by  which  they  are 
liscovered,  and  hunted  with  good  success.    They 
irribly,  defend  themselves,  and  wound  their  enemy 
jir  under  tusks ;  for  the  upper  are  rather  of  disser- 
in  of  use  to  them.    Although  wild  and  ferocious  as 
r,  they  are  tamed  with  much  ease  ;  but  their  flesh, 
very  good  food,  putrefies  in  a  very  short  time.    As 
Ir  is  fine,  and  their  skin  delicate,  it  is  soon  penetra- 
te teeth  of  the  dogs,  who  hunt  them  in  preference 
boars,  and  sooner  accomplish  their  purpose.    The 
ssa  strikes  its  upper  tusks  into  the  branches  of 
rest  its  head,  or  to  sleep  standing.    This  habit  it 
ommon  with  the  elephant,  who,  in  order  to  sleep 
act  posture,  supports  his  head  by  fixing  the  end 
isks  in  the  holes  which  he  makes  in  his  lodging. 
Jabiroussa  differs  still  more  from  the  wild  boar  by 
ral  appetites.    It  feeds  upon  grass  and  leaves  of 
id  does  not  endeavour  to  enter  gardens,  to  feed  on 
eas,  and  other  vegetables  ;  while  the  wild  boar, 
s  in  the  same  country,  feeds  upon  wild  fruits,  roots, 
a  on  the  depredations  it  makes  in  gardens.    These 
who  go  alike  in  herds,  never  mix :  the  wild  boars 
one  side,  and  the  Babiroussas  on  the  other:  these 
Lcker,  and  have  a  very  fine  scent    They  ofben  fix 
^es  against  a  tree,  to  keep  off  the  hunters  and 
j8.    When  they  are  pursued  for  a  long  time,lVve^ 
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make  towards  the  sea,  and,  swimming  with  great  dexte 
very  often  escape  their  pursuers ;  for  they  swun  for  a 
long  time,  and  often  to  very  great  distances,  and  fton 
island  to  another. 

The  Babiroussa  is  found  not  only  in  the  island  of] 
rou,  near  Amboyna,  but  also  in  many  parts  of  Soatl 
Asia  and  Africa.  We  have  not  had  it  in  our  powe 
convince  ourselves,  that  the  female  had  not  the  two  ti 
which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  male ;  but  most  anth 
who  have  spoken  of  this  animal,  seem  to  agree  intfaki 
cumstance  *. 

THE  CABTAI. 

This  American  animal,  which  is  also  called  the  CqAi 
has  never  yet  made  its  appearance  in  England.  Its: 
a  hog,  as  naturalists  and  travellers  pretend;  it  eves 
sembles  it  only  by  trifling  marks,  and  differs  from  it 
striking  characters.  The  largest  Cabiai  is  scaicdf 
size  of  a  hog  of  eighteen  months  growth.  The  he* 
longer;  the  eyes  are  larger;  the  snout,  instead  of  In 
rounded,  as  in  the  hog,  is  split  like  that  of  a  rabbit  or  i 
and  furnished  with  thick,  strong  whiskers ;  the  moat 
not  so  wide ;  the  number  and  form  of  the  teeth  are  i 
ent ;  for  it  is  without  tusks :  like  the  peccary,  it  wai 
tail,  and,  unlike  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  is  in  a  iBi 
web-footed,  and  thus  easily  fitted  for  swimming  and  1: 
in  water.  The  hoofs  before  are  divided  into  four  J 
.  and  those  behind  into  three ;  between  the  divisioDi,^ 
is  a  prolongation  of  the  skin;  so  that  the  feet,  wheK 
ed  in  swimming,  can  beat  a  great  surface  of  water. 

*  Le08on,  the  latest  naturalist  who  has  mentiooed  tfaeBdA 
and  who  examined  many  of  them  in  Java,  states  that  the  M 
only  two  tusks,  and  w  a^so  iskm^vsoScs  >}&»&  tin  male. 
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imal,  thus  made  for  the  water,  swims  there  like 
eeks  the  same  prey,  and  seizes  the  fish  with  its 
ieth,  and  carries  them  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  to 
3m  with  the  greater  ease.  It  lives  also  upon 
n,  and  sugar-canes.  As  its  legs  are  hroad  and 
en  sits  upright  upon  its  hind  legs.  Its  cry  re- 
lore  the  hraying  of  an  ass  than  the  grunting  of 
s  colour  is  a  deep  reddish  hrownahove,  and  fawn 
It  seldom  stirs  out  hut  at  night,  and  ahnost  al- 
)mpany,  without  going  far  from  the  sides  of  the 
which  it  preys.  It  can  find  no  safety  in  flight ; 
der  to  escape  the  enemies  which  pursue  it,  it 
ito  the  water,  remains  at  the  bottom  a  long  time, 
at  such  a  distance,  that  the  hunters  lose  all  hopes 
it  again.  It  is  fat ;  and  the  flesh  is  tender,  but, 
of  the  otter,  rather  of  a  fishy  taste ;  the  head, 
is  not  bad ;  and  this  agrees  with  what  is  said  of 
r,  whose  exterior  parts  have  a  taste  like  fish, 
biai  is  quiet  and  gentle :  it  is  neither  quarrel- 
ierocious  with  other  animals.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
3all,  and  willingly  follows  the  hand  that  feeds  it. 
ot  know  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their 
eir  growth,  and  consequently  the  length  of  life 
mal.  They  are  very  common  in  Guiana,  as  well 
zi\,  in  Amazonia,  and  in  all  the  lower  countries 
America. 

THE  PORCUPINE. 

Q  of  this  animal  leads  us  into  an  error,  and  indu- 
to  imagine,  that  it  is  only  a  hog  covered  with 
en,  in  fact,  it  only  resembles  that  animal  by  its 
In  every  other  respect  it  differs  firom  the  hog 
IS  any  other  animal,  as  well  in  outward  appear- 
Q  the  interior  conformation.    Instead  oi  a  \q>xv^ 


head  and  cars  armed  with  tusks,  and  tennmiled  with 
anout ;  instead  of  a  cloven  foot,  furnished  with  hoofi^  lil 
the  bog,  the  Porcupine  has  a  short  head,  like  that  of  i 


*fc^^s-,=^ 


beaver,  with  two  large  incisive  teeth  in  the  fore  put » 
each  jaw ;  no  tusks,  or  canine  teeth  :  the  muzzle  it  ^ 
ded  like  that  of  the  hare;  the  cars  ore  round  andM' 
the  feet  armed  ivith  noiJs;  instead  of  alargestoniaciii' 
an  appendage  in  form  of  a  caul,  the  Porcupine  ba  o^ 
single  stomach,  with  tiie  large  ccecum  gut;  the  j** 
encratioD   are  not  apparent  extrmalljr,  as  in  the  ■ 
hog;  ite  testes,  and  the  other  parts  of  generation,  ue  9 
wise  concealed  in  the  body.     By  all  these  marks,  U ' 
as  by  its  short  tail,  its  long  whiskers,  and  its  diviJrf 
it  partakes  more  of  the  hare,  or  beaver  kind,  than  tk 
the  hog.    The  hedgehog,  indeed,  who  is,  like  the  ft 
pine,  covered  witli  prickles,  is  somewhat  resemhliV 
iiog ;  for  it  hoB  «.  \ong  nvwLiXei,  ^srismBted  b j  >  B 
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1  these  resemblances  being  very  distant,  it 
le  Porcupine  is  a  peculiar  and  different  spe- 
t  of  the  hedgehog,  the  beaver,  the  hare,  or 
imal  with  which  it  may  be  compared, 
ally  about  two  feet  in  length,  from  the  head 
nity  of  the  tail.  The  body  ia  covered  with 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  long,  resembling  the 
oose-quill  in  thickness,  but  tapering  at  both 
riegated  with  black  and  white  rings.  In  their 
liey  incline  backward,  like  the  bristles  of  a 
;n  the  animal  is  irritated,  they  rise  and  stand 

i  and  naturalists  have  almost  unanimously  de- 
this  animal  has  the  faculty  of  discharging  its 
ounding  its  foes  at  an  immense  distance ;  that 
have  the  extraordinary  and  particular  prop- 
itrating  farther  into  the  flesh,  of  their  own  ac- 
9n  as  ever  the  point  has  made  an  entrance 
skin.  These  stories,  however,  are  all  purely 
nd  without  the  smallest  foundation  or  reason, 
eems  to  have  arisen  either  from  this  animal 
trickles  upright,  when  he  is  irritated ;  and,  as 
me  of  them  which  are  only  inserted  into  the 
mall  pellicle,  they  easily  fall  off;  or  from  his 
:haking  off  his  quills  to  a  considerable  distance 
shedding  them.  We  have  seen  many  Porcn- 
lave  never  observed  them  dart  any  of  their 
them,  although  they  were  violently  agitated. 
,  then,  avoid  being  greatly  astonished,  that  the 
thors,  both  modern  and  ancient,  as  well  as  the 
le  travellers,  have  joined  in  believing  a  cir- 
so  entirely  false.  Injustice,  however,  to  Dr. 
nust  except  him  from  the  number  of  these  cred- 
Hers :  "  Of  all  the  number  of  Potcupwiea;^  ^vj^ 
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he,  "  which  I  have  seen  in  Africa,  I  have  never  ye 
with  one  which  darts  its  quills,  however  strongly  it  i 
ritated.  Their  common  method  of  defence  is  to 
one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  approaches  very  n 
rise  suddenly,  and  wound  him  with  the  points  of  the  < 
It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  a  pernicious  qoa 
the  quills ;  which  renders  it  difficult  to  cure  the  won 
flicted  by  them. 

The  Porcupine,  although  a  native  of  the  hottest  cl 
of  Africa  and  India,  lives  and  multiplies  in  colder  coi 
such  as  Persia,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Agricola  says,  t 
species  were  not  transported  into  Europe  before  1 
century.  They  are  found  in  Spain,  but  more  con 
in  Italy,  especially  on  the  Apeimine  mountains,  an^ 
environs  of  Rome. 

In  its  wild  state,  the  Porcupine  is  a  perfectly  i 
sive  animal.  It  never  attacks,  and  will  elude  an  a 
sor  when  it  can ;  but  if  compelled  to  defend  it 
forces  even  the  lion  to  retire.  In  its  domestic  stal 
neither  furious  nor  vicious ;  it  is  only  anxious  for 
erty  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  its  fore  teeth,  wh 
sharp  and  strong,  like  those  of  the  beaver,  it  easil 
through  a  wooden  prison.  It  is  also  known,  thati 
willingly  on  fruits,  chestnuts,  and  crumbs  of  breac 
in  its  wild  state,  it  lives  upon  roots  and  wild  graii 
when  it  can  enter  a  garden,  it  makes  great  havoc, 
the  herbs,  roots,  fruit,  &c.  It  becomes  fat,  like  bm 
er  animals,  towards  the  end  of  summer;  and  its 
although  insipid,  is  tolerable  eating. 

When  the  form,  substance,  and  organization 
prickles  of  the  Porcupine  are  considered,  ^ey  an 
to  be  true'  quills,  to  which  only  feathers  are  wai 
make  them  exactly  resemble  those  qf  birds.  Tk; 
togfether  with  &  lioiae  %a^^  issoDabSL^^lks ;  sad  i 
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bem  in  the  anxae  nuutDer  es  the  peacock  spreads 
hers  of  its  tail.  The  lediuie  use  them  to  adorn 
ticles  of  diess  and  fbroitute,  and  dye  them  of  va- 
lonra. 

THE  COUANDO, 
OB.  BK4Zn,iAn  1 


rcupine,  as  has  been  observed,  is  a  nativo  of  the 
ntries  of  the  Old  World;  but,  Dot  having  been 
I  the  New,  travellers  have  not  heeitated  to  give 
)  to  anunols  which  seemed  lo  resemble  it,  end  par- 
'  to  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  take  notice.  On 
T  hand,  the  Couando  of  America  has  been  bans- 

0  the  East  Indies  ;  and  Fison,  who  probably  was 
lainted  with  the  porcupine,  has  engraved  in  Bontius 
audo  of  America,  under  the  name  and  description 
rue  porcupine.  The  Couando,  however,  is  not  a 
le,  it  being  much  less ;  its  bead  and  muzzle  is 
;  it  has  no  tufl  on  its  head,  nor  slit  in  the  upper  lip ; 
)  are  somewhat  shorter,  and  much  finer ;  its  tail  is 
d  that  of  the  porcupine  ja  very  short ;  it  is  camiv- 
»ther  than  frugivorouH,  and  endeavours  to  surprise 
dbII  animals,  and  foultry,while  the  porcupine  only 
ion  herbs,  greens,  fruits,  &c.    It  sleeps  all  the  day, 

1  hedgehog,  and  only  stirs  out  in  the  night;  it 
ip  trees,  and  hangs  in  the  braucheB  \i:j  i.\a  V^ 
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wliich  tlie  porcupine  cannot  do.  All  travellers  agree  tfa 
its  flesh  is  very  good  eating.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  coi 
monly  lives  in  high  places.  These  animals  are  found  ov 
all  America,  from  Brazil  and  Guiana  to  Louisiana  and  tl 
southern  parts  of  Canada:  while  the  porcupine  is onlyi 
he  found  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Old  Continent 

In  transferring  the  name  of  porcupine  to  the  Cojmk 
they  have  supposed  and  transmitted  to  him  the  same  fte 
ulties,  especially  that  of  lancing  his  quills.  Ray  is  tk 
only  person  who  has  denied  these  circumstances,  altboB|i 
they  evidently  appear  at  first  view  to  be  absurd. 

THE  URSON,  OR  CANADA  PORCUPINE. 

This  animal,  placed  by  nature  in  the  desert  part  of  NofA 
America,  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  Bay,  exists  independei 
of,  and  far  distant  from,  man.    The  Urson  might  be  ctU 
the  Spiny  Beaver,\t  being  of  the  same  size,  the  samecofl^ 
try,  and  the  same  form  of  body ;  it  has,  like  that,  two  Iflif 
strong,  and  sharp  incisive  teeth  at  the  end  of  eachjawii^ 
prickles  are  short,  and  almost  covered  with  hair;  for* 
Urson,  like  the  beaver,  has  a  double  coat ;  the  fiflt  c* 
sists  of  long  and  soft  hair,  and  the  second,  of  adov^^f 
felt,  which  is  still  softer  or  smoother.    In  the  yoong  W" 
sons  the  prickles  are  proportionably  larger,  more  appiM 
and  the  hair  shorter  and  scarcer  than  in  the  adults. 
This  animal  dislikes  water,  and  is  fearful  of 
himself.    He  makes  his  habitation  under  the  roots  of  i 
hollow  trees,  sleeps  very  much,  and  chiefly  feeds  up* 
bark  of  juniper.    In  winter,  the  snow  serves  him  for 
in  summer,  he  laps  water  like  a  dog.    The  saYif* 
his  flesh,  and  strip  the  bristles  off  the  hide,  whA 
make  use  of  instead  of  pins  and  needles.    Mai^  V'   | 
trading  Amencana  a\ao  f^.%^QiLd  upon  them  fear  food 
tain  seasons  of  the  ye«x. 


»  I 
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ring  observations  are  from  Dr.  Godman. 
(mote  and  unsettled  parts  of  Pennsylvania  the 
still  occasionally  found,  bat  south  of  this  state 
nknown.  According  to  Catesby,  it  never  was 
;  direction  beyond  Virginia,  where  it  was  quite 
e  Hudson's  Bay  country,  Canada,  and  New 
well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  western  states, 
out  the  country  lying  between  the  Rocky 
nd  the  great  western  rivers,  they  are  found  in 
ince,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  aboriginals, 
sake  of  their  flesh  and  their  quills,  which  are 
employed  as  ornaments  to  their  dresses,  pipes, 

I 

ence  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  Indian 
•mamenting  dresses,  buffalo  robes,  moccasins, 
cely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  never 
the  articles  thus  adorned.  We  have  already 
lat  these  quills  rarely  exceed  two  inches  and 
t  most  three  inches  in  length,  and  are  not 
umference  than  a  moderate  sized  wheat  straw, 
large  surfaces  worked  or  embroidered  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  with  these  quills,  which 
various  rich  and  permanent  colours.  In  mak- 
roidery  they  have  not  the  advantage  of  a  nee- 
a  straight  awl.  Some  of  their  work  is  done 
le  sinew  of  a  deer  or  other  animal  through  a 
ith  the  awl,  and  at  every  stitch  wrapping  this 
)ne  or  more  turns  of  a  porcupine-quill.  When 
e  quill  near  to  its  end,  the  extremity  is  turned 
,  or  is  concealed  by  the  succeeding  turn  so  as 
hen  the  whole  is  completed,  as  if  but  a  single 
3n  used.  In  other  instances  the  ornament  is 
the  porcupine-quills  exclusively,  and  is  fre- 
remely  beautiful,  from  its  neatness  ^iv^  \\\fe 

83 
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good  taste  of  the  figures  into  which  it  is  anangei 
general,  however,  the  strong  contrast  of  colours : 
most  remarkable  effect  aimed  at.  On  some  of  the  ai 
of  dress  figures  of  animals,  exhibiting  much  ingenmt 
formed  by  embroidering  with  these  quills.  The  Phi 
phia  Museum,  so  rich  in  objects  of  natural  histoi]! 
boasts  a  most  splendid  and  valuable  collection  of  ar 
of  dress,  and  implements  of  peace  and  war,  peculiar! 
various  aboriginals  of  our  country.  Whoever  wish 
see  to  what  extent  tlie  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  emp 
by  these  interesting  people,  and  also  to  form  a  bettei 
of  the  number  of  porcupines  that  must  be  found  i 
trans-Mississipian  regions,  may  be  fully  gratified  by 
ing  this  great  institution." 

THE  TANREC,  AND  TENDRAC, 

OR   ASIATIC    HEDGEHOGS, 

Are  two  small  animals  of  the  East  Indies,  and  Mada 
car,  which  a  little  resemble  the  European  hedgehog, 
are  sufficiently  different  to  constitute  a  different  spe 
What  strongly  proves  this  is,  their  not  rolling  theuw 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  like  the  hedgehog ;  and  w 
the  Tanrecs  are  fopnd,  as  at  Madagascar,  hedgehogs 
also  found  of  the  same  species  as  ours. 

There  appear  to  be  Tanrecs  of  the  two  species,  or 
haps  of  two  different  breeds.  The  first,  which  is  tf 
as  large  as  our  hedgehog,  has  its  muzzle  proportioi 
longer;  and  its  ears  are  more  apparent,  and  less  foul 
with  prickles,  than  those  of  the  second,  to  which  wel 
given  the  name  of  Tendrac,to  distinguish  itfiomthel 
The  Tendrac  is  not  larger  than  a  rat;  its  muzzle  9M 
ears  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  Tanrec;  which  k 
covered  with  sliottet  ^mW^^^^A  luunerous  as  those  ^ 
hedgehog;  wheteaa  Wie  T^n^awii  \»a  ^«b.^^^ 
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f  neck,  and  shoulders,  the  rest  of  the  hody  being  cov- 
with  a  coarse  hair  resembling  the  bristles  of  a  hog. 
lese  little  animals,  whose  legs  are  small,  move  but 
ly ;  they  grunt  like  a  hog,  and  wallow,  like  it,  in  mire ; 
are  chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  salt  water ;  they 
[ply  in  great  numbers,  and  make  themselves  holes  in 
;round,  and  sleep  for  several  months.  During  this 
d  state,  their  hair  falls  off,  which  is  renewed  upon 
revival.  They  are  usually  very  fat ;  and  although 
flesh  be  insipid,  soft,  and  spongy,  yet  the  Indians  find 
their  taste,  and  consider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 


THE  CAMELOPARD,  OR  GIRAFFE, 

ae  of  the  tallest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  harmless 
lals  in  nature.  The  enormous  disproportion  of  its  legs 
fore  legs  being  as  long  again  as  the  hinder  ones)*  is 
sat  obstacle  to  the  use  of  its  strength ;  its  motion  is 
lling  and  stiff;  it  can  neither  fiy  from  its  enemies  in 
ree  state,  nor  serve  its  master  in  a  domestic  one. 
species  is*  not  very  numerous,  and  has  always  been 
ined  to  the  deserts  of  Ethiopia,  and  some  other  pre- 
ss of  Africa  and  India.  As  these  countries  were  un- 
m  to  the  Greeks,  Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  this 
111 ;  but  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  and  Oppian  describes  it  in 
inner  that  is  far  from  equivocal.  "  The  Camelopard," 
this  author,  '^  has  some  resemblance  to  the  camel ;  its 
.  and  ears  are  small,  its  feet  broad,  and  its  legs  long ; 
the  height  of  the  last  is  very  unequal,  the  fore  legs 
;  much  longer  than  the  hinder,  which  are  very  short; 
Kt,  when  the  animal  appears  standing  and  at  rest,  it 

Elis  is  erroneous,  as  will  be  seen  from  Le  VaiUaBt^  description, 
Sie  have  added  to  this  article. 

s4 
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has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  dog  sitting.  Tbn 
two  prominencea  upon  the  head,  just  between  tta< 
they  teBcmble  two  BiDsJl  and  straight  horns,  llmm 
like  the  stag's ;  its  teeth  small  and  white ;  its  e^ea  fl 
fin ;  its  tail  short,  and  furnished  with  black  bait  i 


« There  is,"  says  Strabo,  "  a  large  heart  in  fi 
called  Cmndopardalia ;  although  it  bears  no  resenibli 
the  panther,  for  its  skin  is  not  spotted  in  the  suae  m 
the  spots  of  the  panther  are  orbicular,  and  thoM 
"animal  are  long,  and  nearly  resemhliiig  those  of  (k 
or  young  stag."  GiUiue'  description  aeems  BtiQ 
"I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "three  Camelopaids  at 
On  Uieir  heads  are  two  horns,  six  inches  long;  ■ 
the  middle  of  their  forehead,  a  tubercle  rises  to  ib 
height  of  two  inches,  which  appears  like  a  thirdhoA 
animal  is  sixteen  feet  high  when  he  holds  bis  itti 
Its  neck  rioneiaaeifttv  Sw\\«aJi.*     tweo^*'* 
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he  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Its  fore 
nd  legs  are  nearly  of  an  equal  height ;  but  the  thighs 
)  are  so  long  in  comparison  to  those  behind,  that  its 
seems  to  slope  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  Its  whole 
is  sprinkled  with  large  brown  spots,  which  are  near- 
he  same  form.    Its  feet  are  cloven  like  those  of  the 

inspecting  the  accounts  travellers  have  giveh  of 
!!amelopard,  I  find  a  tolerable  agreement  -between 
They  all  agree,  that  it  can  reach  with  its  head  to 
eight  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  feet,  when  standing 
;  and  that  the  fore  legs  are  as  high  again  as  the 
r  ones ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  seated  upon  its 
er.    They  all  likewise  agree,  that  it  cannot  run  very 
on  account  of  this  disproportion ;  that  it  is  very  gen- 
nd  that  by  this  quality,  and  even  by  the  shape  of  the 
,  it  partakes  more  of  the  shape  and  na1;^ure  of  the  camel 
of  any  other  animal ;  that  it  is  among  the  number  of 
lating  animals,  and,  like  them,  is  deficient  of  the  inci- 
teeth  in  its  upper  jaw.    By  the  testimonies  of  some, 
ind  that  the  Camelopard  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
lern  parts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Asia.  * 
is  very  clear,  firom  what  we  have  mentioned,  that  the 
elopard  is  a  very  different  species  from  every  other 
al ;  but  if  we  referred  it  to  any,  it  would  be  the  camel 
T  than  the  stag. 

e  are  ignorant  of  the  substance  of  the  horns  of  the 
elopard ;  and  in  that  part  it  may  resemble  the  stag 
)  than  the  ox,  though  possibly  they  may  be  neither 
I,  like  those  of  the  first,  nor  hollow,  like  those  of  the 
^oat,  &c.  Who  knows  but  they  may  be  composed  of 
ed  hairs,  or  of  a  substance  and  texture  entirely  pecu- 

*  We  believe  tliat  the  Giraffe  is  not  found  exce^X.  Vn  Msk^* 
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liar  to  themselves  ?  The  horns  of  the  Cameloparduea 
rounded  with  large,  coarse  hair,  and  not  covered  will  > 
down  or  velvet,  like  those  of  the  stag.  The  tubercle  iitk 
middle  of  the  head  seems  to  form  a  third  horn:  tbetM 
others,  which  are  not  pointed,  but  have  moesfbski 
their  ends,  are  perhaps  only  tubercles  somewhat  ia» 
bling  the  former.  Travellers  inform  us,  that  the  loik 
Camelopards  have  horns  like  the  males,  with  this  difi^ 
ence  only,  that  they  are  smaller.  If  this  animal,  tberefii^ 
was  really  of  the  stag  kind,  the  analogy  would  be  tjoW 
here  likewise  ;  for,  of  all  such  animals,  there  iBdS^^ 
female  rein-deer  that  has  horns. 

Since  the  period  when  Bufibn  wrote,  the  Girafe  ■■ 
become  much  better  known.  Several  have  beenciffl" 
to  Europe.  One  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  IdiV  * 
England  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  i 
1827.  It  died  recently.  There  is  still  one  ejdstingiD*' 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris.  M.  le  Vaillant,  thelW"*' 
uralist  who  had  an  opportunity  of  closely  examiniflf  • 
Giraffe,  gives  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  it""* 
Travels.  "  The  Giraffe  chews  the  cud,  as  all  horDed* 
mals  with  cloven  feet  do.  Like  them,  too,  it  cwp*  '■ 
grass;  though  seldom,  because  pasture  is  soiree  iB"* 
country  which  it  inhabits.  Its  ordinary  food  is  the  lc«  ■ 
a  sort  of  mimosa,  called  by  the  natives  ktmeapt^JO^^ 
planters  kamd  doom.  The  tree  being  peculiar  to  th*^ 
ton,  and  growing  only  there,  this  may  be  the  icasoi  "f 
it  takes  up  its  abode  in  it,  and  why  it  is  not  seen  is** 
regions  of  the  south  of  Africa  where  the  tree  do** 
grow.  This,  however,  is  but  a  vague  coiyectm*!* 
which  the  reports  of  the  ancients  seem  to  contradict 

"  Its  head  is  unquestionably  the  most  beautifbl  f^ 
ita  body*  Its  mouth  is  small ;  its  eyes  large  and  asii^ 
Between  the  eyes,  and  i\K>N^  V}el<&  \i<(»!^\i;.  bu  t  ttfT"^ 
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prominent  tubercle.    This  is  not  a  fleshy  excres- 
it  an  enlargement  of  the  bony  part,  the  same  as 
little  bosses,  or  protuberances,  with  which  its  oc- 
armed,  and  which  rise  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
!ach  side  of  the  mane,  at  its  commencement    Its 
\  rough  and  terminates  in  a  point    Each  jaw  has 
ers  on  each  side,  but  the  lower  jaw  only  has  eight 
ceth  in  front,  while  the  upper  jaw  has  none, 
hoof  is  cloven,  has  no  heel,  and  much  resMhbles 
le  ox.    It  may  be  observed,  however,  at  the  first 
.t  the  hoof  of  the  fore  foot  is  larger  than  that  of 
foot    The  leg  is  very  slender ;  but  the  knee  is 
ike  that  of  a  stumbling  horse,  because  the  animal 
>wn  to  sleep.    It  has  also  a  large  callosity  in  the 
*the  sternum,  owing  to  its  usually  reposing  on  it 
ad  never  killed  a  Giraffe,  I  should  have  thought, 
y  other  naturalists,  that  its  hind  legs  were  much 
lan  the  fore  ones.    This  is  a  mistake :  they  bear 
proportion  to  each  other  as  is  usual  in  quadrupeds, 
same  proportion  as  is  usual,  because  in  this  respect 
variations,  even  in  animals  of  the  same  species. 
e  knows,  for  instance,  that  mares  are  lower  before 
ions.    What  deceives  us  in  the  Giraffe,  and  oc- 
lis  apparent  difference  between  the  legs,  is  the 
the  withers,  which  may  exceed  that  of  the  crup- 
sixteen  to  twenty  inches,  according  to  the  age 
mal ;  and  which,  when  it  is  seen  at  a  distance  in 
ives  the  appearance  of  much  greater  length  to 
egs. 

Giraffe  stand  still,  and  you  view  it  in  the  front, 

is  very  different.    As  the  fore  part  of  its  body 

arger  than  the  hind  part,  it  completely  conceals 

;  so  that  the  animal  resembles  the  standing  trunk 

tree. 
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''  Its  gait,  when  it  walks,  is  neither  awkward  no*  I <wi a 
pleasing ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough  when  it  \x^\k  liii^i 
you  would  then  take  it  for  a  limping  beast,  seeing iutai  V'm 
perched  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  which  neverbofc  Ikj  i 
swaying  backwards  and  forwards,  the  neck  and  head plif"  l»:e 
ing  in  one  piece  between  the  shoulders  as  on  anffli  l^'"^- 
However,  as  the  length  of  the  neck  exceeds  that  of  4i  p' 
legs  at  least  four  inches,  it  is  evident  that,  the  lengtktf  I  "^^ 
the  head  too  taken  into  the  account,  it  can  feed  vithurt  I " 
difficulty,  and  of  course  is  not  obliged  either  to  M 1^ 
down  or  to  straddle  with  his  feet,  as  some  authors  hni  1^ 
asserted.  *  w 

''  Its  mode  of  defence,  like  that  of  the  horse  and  odfl  I 
solidungulous  animals,  consists  in  kicking  with  the  hedi  I 
But  its  hind  parts  arc  so  light,  and  its  jerks  so  VBJi^  1 
that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  They  are  evensoffidfll  ] 
to  defend  it  against  the  lion,  though  they  are  muUe  H 
protect  it  from  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  tiger. 

"  Its  horns  are  never  employed  in  fight.  I  did  not  po* 
ccivc  it  use  them  against  my  dogs ;  and  these  weak  aai 
useless  weapons  would  seem  but  an  error  of  Natme^Jf 
Nature  could  ever  commit  error,  or  fail  in  her  desigiVi 

^'  In  their  youth,  the  male  and  female  Giraffes  iiucmMi 
each  other  in  their  exterior.  A  knot  of  long  hiir  te 
terminates  their  obtuse  horns ;  this  peculiarity  the  ftaik 
preserves  for  some  time,  but  at  the  age  of  three  yean  lb 
male  loses  it.  At  first,  the  hide  is  of  a  light  red,  Wt 
deepens  in  colour  as  the  animal  advances  in.  age,  aai^ 
length,  it  is  of  a  yellow  brown  in  the  female,  and  rf* 
brown  bordering  on  black  in  the  male.    The  male  a«f» 

*  It  is,  besides,  unnecessary  for  die  animal  to  kneel,  aa  Hf^k 
principally  on  the  boughs  of  a  species  of  acacia,  which  it  draw*** 
to  its  month  with  its  Von^  qa^  ^-xj^(^xqiv^« 
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a.t  a  ctistance,  be  dietinguiahed  from  the  female  by 
ifference  of  colour.  As  to  tbe  arrangement  and  form 
3  spots,  tbe  skin  varies  in  both  sexes.  The  female 
not  stand  bo  high  as  the  male,  and  the  frontal  promi- 
e  is  leas  marked.  She  has  four  teats ;  and,  according 
%  account  given  hy  the  natives,  she  baa  one  young 
ftt  a  birth,  with  which  she  goes  twelve  montfaB." 
he  following  extract  ia  from  Major  Denham. 
On  the  1 1th  we  arrived  at  Showy,  after  a  very  tsdiom 
Bh,  and  losing  our  way  for  three  hours :  the  woods 
indeed,  most  intricate  and  difficult ;  and  as  cdl  the 
aaaa  had  moved  up  towards  Barca  Gana,  we  could 
no  guides.  We  saw  five  Giraffes  (Camelopards)  to- 
to  my  great  delight;  they  were  the  first  I  had  aeen 
i,  and  notwithstanding  my  fatigue  and  the  heat,  BeUal 


myself  chased  them  for  half  an  hour  we  kept  w  tl  n 
t  twenty  yards  of  them  They  have  a  very  extraor 
jy  appearance  from  their  being  ao  lev  behind,  %i^^ 
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move  awkwardly,  dragging,  as  it  were,  their  hinder  kjp 
after  them :  they  are  not  swift,  and  are  unlike  any  ^ 
of  them  I  ever  met  with." 

The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  fanushei  m 
with  the  following  extracts : — 

"Mr.  Richard  Davis,  (animal  painter  to  the  king,)wl» 
executed  several  portraits  of  the  Giraffe  for  his  majotf, 
communicated  some  interesting  particulars  regaidingtif 
animal  to  the  Literary  Gazette.  We  transcribe  theo^'i 
they  are  the  results  of  accurate  observation,  for  which 4 
Davis  had  ample  opportunity,  during  the  time  he  wa8C» 
ployed  in  painting  the  portraits  to  which  we  have  it 
luded : — 

'*'  In  its  natural  habits  I  cannot  conclude  that  the  (^ 
is  a  timid  animal,  for,  when  led  out  by  its  keepers,  the«^ 
jects  which  caught  its  attention  did  not  create  the  W 
alarm,  but  it  evinced  an  ardent  desire  to  approach  w^ 
ever  it  saw :  no  animal  was  bold  enough  to  stand  and^ 
fer  the  Giraffe  to  come  near  it.  Its  docile,  gentle  Stp^  l^i 
sition  leads  it  to  be  friendly  and  even  playful  with  aid"  |(^ 
are  confined  with  it ;  a  noise  will  rouse  its  attention,^ 
not  excite  fear.  Iset 

"  *  I  doubt  whether  the  Giraffe  does  amble,  as  arf*"  1^ 
by  Mr.  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire.    Its  walk  is  fast,  from  ■    it 
length  of  limbs,  but  extremely  awkward;  its  gallop >* 
succession  of  jumps,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  thk  f*    !« 
should  not  continue  long,  if  we  judge  by  analogy^* 
form  of  some  horses  and  dogs  that  have  narrow  stoinP*i 
thexe  may  be  a  sufficient  space  for  the  play  of  limp* 
depth,  if  not  in  breadth.    When  I  say  the  walk  ii  «* 
ward,  perhaps  this  specimen  is  hardly  a  feir  one  fi* 
widck  to  form  such  an  opinion  generally ;  for  its  gn»" 
has  been  very  rapid,  and  its  limbs  are  deformed  h/*    | 
ixeatment  it  expeiienee^  ^\v^xi'\a\hft  bsAda  of  the  Am 


I 
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arney  from  Senaar  to  Cairo.  It  was  oc- 
ed  on  the  back  of  a  camel ;  and  when 
ogether  for  that  purpose,  they  were  not 
ice  of  cords,  nor  the  mode  of  applying 
le  marks  of  what  it  must  have  suffered  in 

8  of  the  head  and  neck  are  extremely 
ious,  possessing  the  flexibility  and  «M* 
;ck  of  the  swan  and  peacock.  •  .  •  •  Its 
linent,  and  exceedingly^uick  in  catching 
it  distance ;  it  is  well  defended  by  the 
I  see,  without  turning  the  head,  behind 
The  ears  are  well  formed  to  receive 
i  constantly  bent  forward.  The  tongue 
*  properties,  and  can  be  so  tapered  as  to 
a  very  small  key.  Its  taste  and  smell  are 
elicate,  especially  as  regards  the  artificial 
t :  it  can  raise  the  little  papillie  at  plea- 
the  tongue  is  perfectly  smooth  and  soft, 
iingly  rough.  It  is  a  small  feeder,  but 
it  or  ten  quarts  of  milk  in  the  day.  The 
>r  than  the  lower  one,  which  assists  the 
ig  in  boughs ;  but  when  grinding  its  food 
It  has  no  teeth  of  nippers  in  the  upper 
outside  ones  are  divided  to  the  socket; 
1  it  chews  the  cud. 

ik  it  very  choice  of  its  food  when  out,  so 
ind  sweet.  It  is  fond  of  aromatics ;  the 
gh  it  also  eats ;  our  acacia,  and  others  of 
,  it  does  not  prefer ;  and  it  never  attempt- 
seemed  a  painful  and  unnatural  actioi) 
ared  to  reach  the  ground.  I  have  seen  it 
a  excited  by  an  object  which  cmipfity  led 
ts  feet  were  then  two  yaida  v^uiU  \x. 
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was  constantly  in  motion  when  the  doors  of  its  hovel  iw  |=i?r 
open ;  but  it  has  no  sense  of  stepping  over  any  obstmctii  Is: 
however  low.  '^ 

"*It  is  asserted  by  travellers  that  it  resembles  the  coi 
in  having  callosities  on  the  breast  and  thighs ;  and  that  I 
lies  on  its  belly  like  that  animal.  There  are  between  lb 
fore-legs  what,  to  the  casual  observer,  may  appear  to  k 
such;  but  these  are  folds  of  loose  skin,  which  enable  hli 
separate  its  fore-legs  when  reaching  downwards.  Il 
mode  of  resting  ig,  like  most  quadrupeds,  on  its  side;^ 
the  operation  of  lying  down  is  curious  and  peculiar:! 
will  endeavour  to  describe  it. 

"*  We  will  suppose  it  to  be  preparing  to  lie  on  the  of 
side :  the  first  action  is,  to  drop  on  the  fetlock  of  the  i 
fore-leg,  then  on -the  knee  of  the  near  one,  to  bring  don 
the  other  knee :  it  then  collects  its  hind  legs  to  peiftn 
the  next  movement,  the  near  one  being  brought  ratte 
forward  but -wide,  until  the  off  hind-leg  is  advanced  l)^ 
tween  the  fore  ones ;  this  requires  some  time  to  acc«- 
plish,  during  which  it  is  poised  with  the  weight  of  iti 
head  and  neck,  until  it  feels  that  its  legs  are  quite  cks 
and  well  arranged :  it  then  throws  itself  on  its  side,  a* 
is  at  ease.  When  it  sleeps,  it  bends  the  neck  bn^'' 
rests  the  head  on  the  hind  quarter.' 

"  In  one  point  all  the  observers  of  the  Enropeu  fr 
raffes  agree — that  they  never  make  any  noise  whatef* 
Further,  they  appear  to  consider  that  the  animal  woxM^ 
useless  to  man  in  a  state  of  domestication.  M.  Am* 
has  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  point: — 

"  *  When  at  Alexandria,  I  had  one  day  ordered  the  t*» 
Giraffes  (a  male  and  female)  taken  at  Darfiir  to  be  Icif 
and  down  the  square  in  firont  of  my  house:  amonf*!* 
crowd  collected  on  the  occasion  were  some  Bedooa*  ■ « 
the  Desert.    On  iivc^uvcm^  o^  ^wa  ^€  them  whether^*  J^ 


n  similar  aDimals  before — he  replied  that  ha  had 
1 1  then  aaked  bim  in  Arabic, '  Taib  di  ?  Do  they 
ou  ? '  To  which  he  rejoined,  '  Muetaib,'  or,  '  I  do 
tbem.'  Having  deaired  my  interpreter  to  inquire 
ivea  of  hia  dieapproval,  he  answered,  'that  it  did 
Y  like  a  horse,  it  did  not  servo  for  field  labours  like 
id  not  yield  hair  like  a  camel,  nor  flesh  and  milk 
Mt ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  not  to  his  liking.' " 


3  LLAMA,  GUANACO,\  PACO,  VICUNA. 


C^^^P" 


ry  singular  that,  although  thef  Llama  and  the  Paco 
esticated  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Chili,  as  the  horse 
rope,  or  the  camel  in  Arabia,  we  scarcely  know 
ig  of  them.  Peru,  according  to  Gregory  de  Boli- 
le  true  and  native  countiy  of  the  Llamas;  they 
lucted  into  other  provinces,  as  New  Spain,  &c- 
is  rather  for  curiosity  than  utility;  but  in  P«TOs 
toei  to  Caracas,  these  animals  ate  in  gic^  "DXiiK- 
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bers,  and  make  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and SfU-  tM 
iards,  who  rear  them.  Their  flesh  is  excellent  food;  tia  |Kk 
hair,  or  rather  wool,  may  be  spun  into  beautiful  clotlmf ;  m 
and  they  are  capable  of  carrying  heavy  loads  in  the m<  |fcl 
rugged  and  dangerous  ways;  the  strongest  of  them  «i 
travel  with  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  ponA 
weight  on  their  backs :  their  pace  is  but  slow,  and  tbek 
journey  is  seldom  above  fifteen  miles  a  day ;  but  then  thef 
are  sure,  and  descend  precipices,  and  find  footing  unoit 
the  most  craggy  rocks,  where  even  men  can  scarcely  * 
company  them ;  they  commonly  travel  for  five  days  t^ 
gether,  when  they  are  obliged  to  rest,  which  theydo,rf 
their  own  accord,  for  two  or  three  days.  They  are  chie^ 
employed  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of  P<** 
Bolivar  affirms  that,  in  his  time,  above  three  hondR^ 
thousand  of  these  animals  were  in  actual  employ. 

The  growth  of  the  Llama  is  very  quick;  and  its  life  i* 
but  of  short  duration.  This  animal  couples  so  eariyssi* 
three  years  of  age,  and  remains  strong  and  vigorous  U" 
twelve  ;  after  which  it  begins  to  decline,  and  becomes  en- 
tirely useless  at  fifteen.  Their  nature  appears  modellw 
on  that  of  the  Americans.  They  are  gentle  and  phle?' 
matic,  and  do  every  thing  with  the  greatest  leisure  «■ 
caution.  When  they  stop  on  their  journeys,  they  be* 
their  knees  very  cautiously,  in  order  to  lower  their  bofc 
without  disordering  their  load.  As  soon  as  they  h*" 
their  driver  whistle,  they  rise  up  again  with  the  s** 
precaution,  and  proceed  on  their  journey;  they  feed,* 
they  go  along,  on  the  grass  they  meet  with  in  their  *«?i 
but  never  eat  in  the  night,  making  use  of  that  ti*  • 
ruminate.  The  Llama  sleeps,  like  the  camel,  with  it»  ^ 
folded  under  its  belly,  and  ruminates  in  that  po<* 
When  overloaded  or  fatigued,  it  falls  on  its  beUy,  tad** 
not  rise,  though  its  diVvei  «\xO&.^%\\.^\\khi8  utmost  ^ 

The  Llama  IB  about  io\a  fe^\.\ii\g53L%>8»\«^V 
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e  neck  and  heiid,  is  five  or  six  fbet  lonjf;  iu 
:  IB  ne&r  three  feet  The  bead  is  small  and 
rlioned,  the  eyes  large,  the  nose  aomevbat  long, 
lick,  the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a  little 
:  it  wants  the  incisive  and  canine  teeth  in  the 
The  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with 
ty.  The  tail  is  seldom  above  eight  inches  long, 
ght,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the  end.  It  ia 
Led,  like  the  ox ;  but  the  hoof  baa  a  kind  ot 
tppendage  behind,  which  assists  the  animal  to 
support  itself  over  precipicee  and  rugged  ways. 
a  clothed  with  a  short  wool,  as  is  the  crupper 
It  it  is  very  long  on  the  belly  and  sides.  Theso 
fer  in  colour    some  are  white  others  black  but 


em  brown     The  engraTing  u  diB.t(Ti  ftwa.  •■ 
a  in  the  Zoological  Gudena 
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These  useful,  and  even  necessary  animals  are  itteiM  I  |Rc,tj 
with  no  expense  to  their  masters ;  for,  as  they  aieekwfrlsjei 
footed,  they  do  not  require  to  be  shod,  nor  do  they  W|0»  |j|iots 
to  be  housed,  as  their  wool  supplies  them  with  i  w 
covering.  Satisfied  with  a  small  portion  of  vejetdhi 
and  grass,  they  want  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  suhsirttku 
they  are  still  more  moderate  in  what  they  drink,  ntl* 
mouths  are  continually  moistened  with  saliva,  which  tl^ 
have  in  a  greater  quantity  than  any  other  animal  Iki 
natives  hunt  the  Guanaco^  which  is  the  Llama  in  a  w 
state,  for  the  sake  of  its  fleece.  The  dogs  have  nii 
trouble  to  follow  tliem ;  and,  if  they  do  not  come  op 'ii 
them  before  they  gain  the  rocks,  both  the  hunteis  ■ 
dogs  are  obliged  to  desist  in  their  pursuit 

The  Pacos  are  a  subordinate  kind  to  the  Llamas,!* 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ass  is  to  the  horse;  they i^ni 
smaller,  and  not  so  serviceable  ;  but  their  fleece  is  *• 
useful:  their  wool  is  fine  and  long,  and  is  a  sort  of  tf^ 
chandise,  as  valuable  as  silk.  The  natural  colour  oltk 
Pacos  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf,  which  is  so  fixed  tW* 
undergoes  no  alteration  under  the  hands  of  the  mana*" 
turers.  They  not  only  make  good  gloves  and  stockffl? 
of  this  wool,  but  also  form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets,"* 
bring  a  higher  price,  and  exceed  those  of  the  Levant 

The  Pacos  also  resemble  the  Llamas  in  their  fons* 
cepting  that  their  legs  are  sliorter,  and  their  muzzle  v  |j^ 
er  and  closer.  They  inhabit  and  climb  over  the  hip* 
parts  of  the  mountains.  The  snow  and  ice  seem  vafi 
agreeable  than  inconvenient  to  them.  When  wiU,*!! 
keep  together  in  flocks,  and  run  very  swift;  and,ain* 
as  they  perceive  a  stranger,  they  take  flight,  driving"^ 
young  before  them.  The  ancient  monarchs  of  ^2^^ 
orously  prohibited  the  hunting  of  them,  as  they  mnW 
but  slowly  •,  but,  &mc.e  VlSv^  «xt\N^  of  the  SpaniaidsiBth* 
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heir  number  is  greatly  decreased,  so  that  at  present 
ixe  very  few  remaining.    The  flesh  of  these  animals 

10  good  as  that  of  the  Guanacos ;  and  they  are  only 
after  for  their  fleece,  and  the  bezoar  they  produce. 

ethod  of  taking  them  proves  their  extreme  timidity, 
ler  their  weakness.  The  hunters  having  driven  the 
Into  a  narrow  passage,  across  which  they  have 
Led  a  rope  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a 
»r  of  pieces  of  linen  or  cloth  hanging  on  it,  the  ani- 
xe  so  intimidated  at  these  rags  agitated  by  the  wind, 
Ley  stop,  and,  crowding  together  in  a  heap,  the  hunt- 

11  great  numbers  of  them  with  the  greatest  ease ; 
there  are  any  Guanacos  among  the  flock,  which  are 
imid  than  the  Paces,  they  leap  over  the  rope  with 
agility.  The  example  is  immediately  followed  by 
lole  flock,  and  they  escape  the  stratagem  of  their 
5rs. 

th  respect  to  the  domestic  Paces,  they  are  used  to 
burdens,  like  the  Llamas ;  but,  being  smaller  and 
3r,  they  carry  much  less  weight  They  are  likewise 
more  stubborn  nature ;  and,  when  once  they  rest 
iiieir  load,  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  to 
3  sooner  than  rise.  The  Indians  have  never  made 
f  the  milk  of  these  animals,  as  they  have  scarcely 
jh  to  supply  their  own  young.  The  great  profit  de- 
firom  their  wool  has  induced  the  Spaniards  to  en-> 
)ur  to  naturalize  them  in  Europe :  they  have  trans« 
d  them  into  Spain,  in  hopes  to  raise  the  breed  in  that 
try ;  but,  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  their  nature, 
ne  of  them  lived.  We  are,  nevertheless,  persuaded 
these  animals,  which  are  more  valuable  than  the  Lla- 
might  thrive  upon  the  European  mountains,  especial* 
Jon  the  Pyrenean.  Those  who  brought  them  into 
1  did  not  consider  that  they  can  exist)  eveviYiv^eiTvx^ 
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only  in  tbe  cold  regions ;  that  is,  on  the  top  of  tbe  U|k 
eat  tnonntains;  that  they  are  never  to  be  found  in tbeii 
leys,  and  die  if  brought  into  hot 
quently,  in  order  to  preserve  them,  they  should  be  InU 
not  inSpBin,butIaSootlB.n[l,Bnd  even  taNDTwijjUditt 
greater  certainty  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneao,  Aipbt,! 
Other  mountnina,  where  they  might  clirob  and  itluiitDh 
region  that  most  agrees  with  their  nature. 

The  Llama  ia  in  general  a  timid  and  docile  aninu 
teased  or  ill  treated,  however,  they  become  spitelul. 
mode  of  manifesting  their  anger  is  singular ;  it  coadAii  i 
darting  their  aaJiva  in  considerable  quantity  upon  0»ft 
eon  who  offends  them.  They  will  cover  with  it  •  nnJM 
of  three  or  four  yards  in  extent  In  the  wood  cut  K  k 
head  of  this  article,  one  of  the  animals  is  repreBsntrf* 
the  act  of  thus  showing  his  displeasure.  IthaBbeeni- 
aerted  that  the  saliva  is 


The  Vienna,  the  TH»\  oS  ^ 
than  the  lil&mft  *,  its  Wnftm 
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no  protuberance  on  the  breast  It  is  of  a  reddish 
n  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  whitish  on  the 
r. 

rhe  Llamas  (says  the  author  of  The  Menageries)  form 
tondary  group  of  camels,  offering  to  the  eye  of  the  nat- 
It  very  small  anatomical  differences  of  construction 
that  of  the  camel,  properly  so  called.  The  foot  of 
Uama  is  not,  like  that  of  the  camel,  covered  with  an 
ic  sole,  which  joins  the  two  toes.  From  the  absence 
is  entire  sole,  the  species  of  South  America  is  ena- 

to  climb  the  precipices  of  the  Andes,  which  are  its 
e  region,  the  toes  having  strong  nails,  each  of  which 
i  thick  cushion,  or  pad,  below.  The  Llama  also  wants 
tecond  canine  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  but  this  differ- 

ts  not,  by  some,  considered  such  as  to  require  a  sep- 
on  of  the  genus — for  deer,  of  various  species,  have  the 
>  deviation  from  the  general  type.  Again,  the  absence 
e  hump  in  the  Llama  species  is  not  an  anatomical  dif- 
ice  which  constitutes  a  character ;  for,  as  the  skele- 
if  the  Bactrian  camel  with  two  humps  does  not  differ 
that  of  the  Arabian  with  one,  so  does  the  bones  of 
xrangement  of  the  Llama  agree  precisely  with  the 
)rmation  of  the  camel.  The  zebu  is  an  ox,  although 
as  a  hump.  The  ears  of  the  Llama  are  longer,  and 
ail  is  shorter,  than  those  of  the  camel.  The  similari- 
vhich  determine  the  genus  to  which  the  camels  and  the 
tas  belong  are  principally  these  :-4-l.  Each  species  has 
remarkable  peculiarities  connected  with  the  economy 
jir  reproduction,  in  which  they  differ  from  all  other  ani- 
,  fL  The  camel  and  the  Llama  differ  also  from  every 
■^species  of  the  class  of  ruminating  animals,  in  the  want 
ins,  and  in  having  two  large  incisive  teeth  on  each  side 
9  upper  jaw.  3.  The  stomachs  of  the  camel  and  the 
m  are,  in  some  degree,  similarly  constructed,    i'^^bst 
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FeuilUe  has  described  the  stomach  of  the  L 

maintains  that  it  has  not  only  a  large  reservoii 

ing  water,  but  that,  like  the  stomach  of  the  ca 

the  same  machinery  for  allowing  the  separatit 

from  liquid  aliment     Sir  Everard  Home,  ho 

scribes  this  portion  of  the  Llama's  stomach  as  oi 

resembling  that  of  the  camel.    Hq  says,  '  the  s 

a  portion  of  it,  as  it  were,  intended  to  resembh 

voirs  for  water  in  the  camel ;  but  these  have  d( 

only  superficial  cells,  and  have  no  muscular  a 

close  their  mouths ;  and  allow  the  solid  food  1 

the  fourth  cavity,  or  truly  digesting  stomach,  y 

ing  into  these  cells.'    But  that  the  Llama  has 

mechanism  for  retaining  water,  or  secreting  a 

stance,  is  certain ;  for,  on  the  summits  of  the  J 

are  far  above  any  lakes ;  and  it  has  been  obser 

a  state  of  domestication,  they  never  exhibit  > 

drink  whilst  they  can  obtain  green  pasture.    4 

ma,  according  to  Molma  (Staria  Mxt.  dd  Chili) 

formation  resembling  the  camel's  hump,  beic 

with  an  excess  of  nutritive  matter,  which  lies 

bed  of  fat  under  the  skin,  and  is  absorbed  as  a 

tion  for  an  occasional  want  of  food.    These 

similarities  certainly  warrant  naturalists  in  c 

camel  and  the  Llama  in  the  same  genus,  alt 

differ  both  in  size  and  form.    They  are  i^ach  ei 

ted  by  nature  for  the  endurance  of  gr    .  liai 

privations — ^the  one  amidst  the  sands  of  the  d< 

a  burning  sun — ^the  other  on  the  wastes  of  som* 

tiest  mountains  of  the  world,  with  a  region  o 

snow  above  them.    The  slight  variations  in  th 

mation,  such  as  that'  of  the  foot,  are  modificatioi 

which  fit  them  for  their  respective  localities.    A 

among  the  xocka  7ro\]\^  \i^  ilyft^lAsiically  imp 
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ael ;  whilst  the  burning  plains  would  be  as  little 
to  the  Llama.  But  each  is  adapted  to  exist  in  a 
id  and  sterile  re^on ;  and  their  habits  are  created 
r  peculiar  organization." 

'HE  UNAU  AND  THE  AI,  OR  SLOTH. 


two  animals  have  the  epithet  of  Sloth  given  to  theni: 
f  most  authors,  on  account  of  their  slowness,  and 
ficulty  with  which  they  walk.  The  Unau,  or  two- 
loth,  has  no  tail,  and  only  two  nails  on  the  fore  feet., 
i,  or  three-toed  Sloth,  has  a  short  tail,  and  three  nails 
ry  foot.  The  nose  of  the  Unau  is  likewise  mucJi 
,  the  forehead  higher,  and  the  ears  longer  than  those 
AL  It  differs  also  in  the  hair.  As  for  ite  interior, 
;era  are  both  formed  and  situated  differently ;  but 
>6t  distinctive,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  most  sin- 
iharacter,  is,  that  the  Unau  has  forty-six  ribs  while 
has  but  twenty-eight  This  alone  supposes  two 
3,  quite  distinct  one  from  the  other ;  and  these  forty- 
3,  in  an  animal  whose  body  is  so  short,  is  a  kind  of 
I  or  error  in  nature  ;  for,  even  in  the  largest  anunals,. 
ose  whose  bodies  are  relatively  longer  than  they  are 
Qot  one  of  them  is  found  to  have  so  many.  The  el- 
has  only  forty,  the  dog  twenty-six,,  and  the  human 
3  twenty-feur,  &c.  This  difference  in  the  construc- 
'  the  Unau  and  the  Al  supposes  a  greater  distance 
m  these  two  kinds  than  there  is  between  that  of  the* 
1  the  dog,  which  have  ^e  same  number  of  t^s  \  ^q^ 

77.  T 
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the  external  differences  are  Nothing  in  comparisoa  wi4 
the  internal  ones,  which  are  the  causes  of  the  (to. 
These  animals  have  neither  incisive  nor  canine  teAj 
their  eyes  are  dull  and  heavy ;   their  mouths  wife  ill 
thick ;  their  fur  coarse  and  staring,  and  like  dried  gruij 
their  thighs  seem  almost  disjointed  from  the  haunch;  tw 
legs  very  short,  and  badly  shaped;  they  have  no  sokifc 
the  feet,  nor  toes  separately  moveable,  but  only  two* 
three  claws  excessively  long  and  crooked  downwardi 
backwards.    Unfurnished  with  teeth,  they  cannot 
any  prey,  nor  feed  upon  flesh,  nor  even  upon  v 
food.    Reduced  to  live  on  leaves  and  wild  fruits,  they 
up  a  long  time  in  crawling  to  a  tree,  and  are  still 
in  climbing  up  to  the  branches.    During  this  dow 
painful  labour,  which  sometimes  lasts  many  days,  they 
obliged  to  support  the  most  pressing  hunger ;  and 
at  length,  one  of  them  has  accomplished  its  endjitfuW' 
itself  to  the  tree,  crawls  from  branch  to  branch,  antH 
degrees,  strips  the  whole  tree  of  its  foliage.    In  this  b* 
ner  it  remains  several  weeks,  without  moistening  ite"f 
food  with  any  liquid ;  and  when  it  has  consumed  the  sW 
and  the  tree  is  entirely  naked,  yet  unable  to  descent* 
continues  on  it  till  hunger  presses,  and  that  becoon^ 
more  powerful  than  the  fear  of  danger  or  death  it  dnH 
like  a  shapeless,  heavy  mass,  to  the  ground,  without  bei< 
capable  of  exerting  any  eflbrt  to  break  the  violence  of  *• 
faU. 

On  the  ground,  these  animals  are  exposed  to  all  tfc* 
enemies ;  and,  as  their  flesh  is  not  absolutely  bad,  they  »• 
killed  by  men  and  beasts  of  prey.  They  seem  to  nwWf 
but  little ;  or,  if  they  produce  very  often,  it  is  only  asrf 
number,  as  they  are  fUrnished  but  with  two  teats.  Wf 
thing  concurs,  therefore,  to  their  destruction,  and  the^ 
cies  supporta  ilseV?  V\\)ti  tgc^%x.  ^£!£Sl^\)&jc;.   It  ia  true  tW 


1 
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^h  they  are  slow,  heavy,  and  almost  incapable  of 
I,  yet  they  are  hardy,  strong,  and  can  abstain  a  long 
rom  food :  covered  also  with  a  thick  and  coarse  fur, 
lable  scarcely  to  move,  they  waste  but  little,  and 
"by  rest,  however  poor  and  dry  their  food  is.  Al- 
I  they  have  neither  horns  on  their  heads,  nor  hoofs 
T  feet,  nor  incisive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  they  are, 
hstanding,  among  the  number  of  ruminating  ani- 
uid  have,  like  them,  four  stomachs;  so  that  they, 
luently,  can  compensate  for  the  quality  of  their  food 

quantity  they  take  at  a  time  ;  and  what  is  still  more 
ar  is,  that,  instead  of  having,  like  other  ruminating 
\Bj  very  long  intestines,  theirs  are  very  short,  like 
of  the  carnivorous  kind. 

r  these  animals  belong  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
I!ontinent,  and  are  never  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old. 
fnau,  as  well  as  the  Ai,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  des- 
r  America,  from  Brazil  to  Mexico ;  but  they  have  nev- 
ibited  the  northern  countries.  They  cannot  endure 
r  rain ;  the  change  from  wet  to  dry  spoils  their  fur, 

then  resembles  badly  dressed  hemp,  rather  than 
)r  hair. 

h  is  the  description  given  of  the  Sloth,  by  Buffon 
her  naturalists ;  and,  judging  of  it  from  such  a  rep- 
ation,  ima  not  wonderful  that  the  animal  has  become 
bial  as  one  of  the  most  sluggish  and  wretched  of 
xole  brute  creation.  It  happens,  however,  that  this 
ption  of  its  habits  and  sufferings  is  sadly  at  variance 
ruth.  Mr.  Waterton,  who,  in  his  numerous  and  pro- 
l  journeys  through  the  woods  of  South  America, 
)undant  opportunities  of  studying  the  natural  his- 
'  the  Sloth,  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of  preced- 
iters  upon  this  subject. 

t  us  turn  our  attention  (says  he)  to  the  ^\o\)[i<,^\i<^^^ 
t2 
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haunts  have  hitherto  been  so  little  known,  and  piobiUf ' 
little  looked  into.  Those  who  have  written  on  this  ringi- 1 
lar  animal  have  remarked  that  he  is  in  a  peipetaalstatetfj 
pain  ;  that  he  is  proverbially  slow  in  his  movements  ;ilrt 
he  is  a  prisoner  in  space  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  has  co- 
sumed  all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  upon  which  he  has  morf 
ed,  he  rolls  himself  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and  thenttj 
to  the  ground.    This  is  not  the  case. 

"  If  the  naturalists  who  have  written  the  history  ofl 
Sloth  had  gone  into  the  wilds,  in  order  to  eiambe 
haunts  and  economy,  they  would  not  have  drawn  the  I 
going  conclusions ;  they  would  have  learned  that, 
all  other  quadrupeds  may  be  described  while  restiof  i 
the  ground,  the  Sloth  is  an  exception  to  this  nile,i 
that  his  history  must  be  written  while  he  is  in  the  tree. 

"  This  singular  animal  is  destined  by  nature  to  be] 
duced,  to  live,  and  to  die,  in  the  trees ;  and,  to 
justice  to  him,  naturalists  must  examine  him  in  his 
element    He  is  a  scarce  and  solitary  animal,  and, 
good  food,  he  is  never  allowed  to  escape.    He 
remote  and  gloomy  forests,  where  snakes  take  up 
abode,  and  where  cruelly  stinging  ants  and  scorpions,! 
swamps,  and  innumerable  thorny  shrubs  and  boshes, 
struct  the  steps  of  civilized  man.    Were  you  to  draw; 
own  conclusions  from  the  descriptions  whKh  have 
given  of  the  Sloth,  you  would  probably  suspect  thit 
naturalist  had  actually  gone  into  the  wilds  with  the 
determination  to  find  him  out  and  examine  his  hannti)! 
see  whether  Nature  has  committed  any  blunder  ii 
formation  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  which  appe*i 
us  so  forlorn  and  miserable,  so  ill  put  together,  andtf  i 
tally  unfit  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  have  b«i 
bountifully  given  to  the  rest  of  animated  nature;  fir»i 
bBM  formerly  been  ieT&a2^<&^\)ft\Aa  ^os^  wAaa  to  hit 
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he  is  evidently  ill  at  ease  when  he  tries  to  move  on  the 
lid ;  and  it  is  then  that  he  looks  up  in  your  hce  with 
mtenance  that  says,*^  Have  pity  on  me,  for  I  am  in  pain 
Monow.' 

[t  mostly  happens  that  Indians  and  Negroes  are  the 
le  who  catch  the  Sloth,  and  bring  it  to  the  white  man. 
te  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  erroneous  accounts 
ttve  hitherto  had  of  the  Sloth  have  not  been  penned 
I  with  the  slightest  intention  to  mislead  the  reader, 
ke  him  an  exaggerated  history,  but  that  these  errors 
r  naturally  arisen  by  examining  the  Sloth  in  those 
fi  where  Nature  never  intended  that  he  should  be  ex- 
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wever,  we  are  now  in  -his  own  domain.  Man  but 
|<^ilrequents  these  thick  and  noble  forests,  which  extend 
Ihd  wide  on  every  side  of  uf.  This,  then,  is  the  prop- 
iee  to  go  in  quest  of  the  Sloth.  We  will  first  take  a 
view  of  him.  By  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his  anat- 
I  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account  for  his  movements 
ifter,  when  we  see  him  in  his  proper  haunts.  His 
legs,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  his  arms,  are  appa- 
]f  much  too  long,  while  his  hind  legs  are  very  short, 
Kiok  as  if  they  could  be  bent  almost  to  the  shape  of  a 
HMrew.  Both  tie  fore  and  hind  legs,  by  their  form, 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  joined  to  the  body, 
falto  incapacitated  from  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
.Dfr  in  supporting  it  on  the  earth,  as  the  bodies  of  oth- 
ndrupeds  are  supported,  by  their  legs.  Hence,  when 
place  him  on  the  floor,  his  tidily  touches  the  ground. 
%  granted,  that  he  supported  himself  on  his  legs  like 
l^nimals,^  nevertheless  he  would  be  in  pain,  for  he  has 
ales  to  his  feet,  and  his  claws  are  very  sharp  and  long, 
Ifeurved;  so  that,  we^  his  body  supported  by  his  feet, 
iNdd  be  by  their  extremities ;  just  as  youi  Idod^  ^oxiX.^ 
t3 
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be  were  you  to  throw  yourself  on  all  fours,  and  try i 
port  it  on  the  ends  of  your  toes  and  fingers— a  tryi 
sition.  Were  the  floor  of  glassier  of  a  polished  8 
the  Sloth  would  actually  be  quite  stationary ;  but 
ground  is  generally  rough,  with  little  protuberanw 
it,  such  as  stones,  or  roots  of  grass,  &c.  this  just  si 
Sloth,  and  he  moves  his  fore  legs  in  all  directions,  i 
to  find  something  to  lay  hold  of;  and  when  he  b 
ceeded,  he  pulls  himself  forward,  and  is  thus  ena 
travel  onwards,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  so  tardy  a 
as  to  acquire  him  the  name  of  Sloth. 

"  Indeed,  his  looks  and  his  gestures  evidently 
his  uncomfortable  situation  ;  and,  as  a  sigh  every  i 
then  escapes  him,  we  may  be  entitled  to  conclude 
is  actually  in  pain. 

"  Some  year^  ago  I  kept  a  Sloth  in  my  room  for 
months.  I  often  took  him  out  of  the  house,  and  pla 
upon  the  ground,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunit] 
serving  his  motions.  If  the  ground  were  rough,h< 
pull  himself  forwards  by  means  of  his  forelegs,  at 
good  pace,  and  he  invariably  shaped  his  course 
the  nearest  tree.  But  if  I  put  him  upon  a  smo* 
well  trodden  part  of  the  road,  he  appeared  to  be  in 
and  distress :  his  favourite  abode  was  the  back  of 
and,  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a  line  upon  the 
part  of  it,  he  would  hang  there  for  hours  togetl 
often,  with  a  low  and  inward  cry,  would  seem  to  in 
to  take  notice  of  him. 

"  The  Sloth,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whde 
the  trees,  and  never  leaves  them  but  through  fore 
cident.  An  all-ruling  Providence  has  ordained 
tread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  eagle  to  eo« 
expanse  of  the  skies,  and  the  monkey  andsquirrell 
it  the  trees :  still  t][ie&e  m%:^  0[i'dXi%^  tkeir  relative  si 
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feeling  much  inconvenience ;  but  the  Sloth  is 

0  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  trees ;  and,  what  is 
raordinary,  noi^pon  the  branches,  like  the  squir- 
le  monkey,  buturwfer  them.  He  moves  suspend- 
the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from  it,  and  he 
spended  from  it.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  he 
e  a  very  di^erent  formation  from  that  of  any  other 
ladruped. 

;e,  his  seemingly  bungled  conformation  is  at  once 
d  for ;  and,  in  lieu  of  the  Sloth  leading  a  painful 
entailing  a  melancholy  and  miserable  existence 
)geny,  it  is  but  fair  to  surmise  that  it  just  enjoya 
ich  as  any  other  animal,  and  that  his  extraordi- 
oation  and  singular  habits  are  but  further  proofs 
e  us  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Omnipo- 

ist  be  observed,  that  the  Sloth  does  not  hang 
mwards  like  the  vampyre.  When  asleep,  he  sup- 
iself  on  a  branch  parallel  to  the  earth.  He  first 
e  branch  with  one  arm,  and  then  with  the  other ; 
r  that,  brings  up  both  his  legs,  one  by  one,  to  the 
nch  ;  so  that  all  four  are  in  a  line :  he  seems  per-> 
rest  in  this  position.    Now,  had  he  a  tail,  he 

1  at  a  loss^o  know  what  to  do  with  it  in  this  posi- 
re  he  to  draw  it  up  with  his  legs,  it  would  interfere 
n ;  and  were  he  to  let  it  hang  down,  it  would  be- 
j  sport  of  the  winds.  Thus  his  deficiency  of  tail 
ifit  to  him ;  it  is  merely  an  apology  for  a  tail,  scarce- 
iing  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

served  when  he  was  climbing,  he  never  used  his 
h  together,  but  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and 
emately.  There  is  a  singularity  in  his  hair,  dif- 
Dm  that  of  all  other  animals,  and,  I  believe,  hither- 
iced  by  naturalists ;  his  hair  is  thick  and  coara^ 
t4 
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at  the  extremity,  and  gradually  tapers  to  the  ioot,ita«lfc  v 
it  becomes  fine  as  the  finest  spider's  web.  B^  faib»«  Iteoir 
much  the  hue  of  the  moss  which  gpows  on  thebnnchtt*  I  km. 
the  trees,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  himoutnto^  l^tt 
is  at  rest  1?^ 

"The  male  of  the  three-toed  Sloth  has  a longitoW l^ 
bar  of  very  fine  black  hair  on  his  back,  rather  lowei  ^  !■ 
the  shoulder-blades ;  on  each  side  of  this  black  h&ii^  I? 
is  a  space  of  yeUow  hair,  equally  fine  ;  it  has  the  appe*  1 
ance  of  being  pressed  into  the  body,  and  looks  exactly*  I 
if  it  had  been  singed.  If  we  examine  the  anatomy  of  )•  I 
fore  legs,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  by  their  firm  u4 1 
nmscular  texture,  how  very  capable  they  are  of  supportiH 
the  pendent  weight  of  his  body,  both  in  climbing  and  i 
rest ;  and,  instead  of  pronouncing  them  a  bungled  camf^ 
sition,  as  a  celebrated  naturalist  has  done,  we  shall  covA 
er  them  as  remarkably  well  calculated  to  perform  their  o^ 
dinary  functions. 

"  As  the  Sloth  is  an  inhabitant  of  forests  within  the 
tropics,  where  the  trees  touch  each  other  in  the  greater 
profusion,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  cofr 
fine  himself  to  one  tree  alone  for  food,  and  entirely  strip  i 
of  its  leaves.  During  the  many  years  I  have  ranged  tk 
forests,  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in  suclt  a  state  of  nudist 
indeed  I  would  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  by  the  time  ttl 
animal  has  finished  the  last  of  the  old  leaves,  there  mtS 
be  a  new  crop  on  the  part  of  the  tree  he  had  stripped  M 
ready  for  him  to  begin  again,  so  quick  is  the  process  of  vef 
etation  in  these  countries. 

'*  There  is  a  saying  among  the  Indians,  that  when  tk0 

wind  blows,  the  Sloth  begins  to  travel.    In  calm  wea&B 

he  remains  tranquil,  probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  thelnft' 

tie  extremity  of  the  branches,  lest  they  should  break  wiA 

him  in  passing  from  oni^  \.t^^\j;^  ^si<ciCi(i^T\\ral  as  soon  tf 


868,  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  treet 
}rwoven,  and  then  the  Sloth  seizes  hold  of 
irsues  his  j|||niey  in  safety.  There  is  seldom 
.y  of  calm  in  these  forests.  The  trade  wind 
;ts  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
th  may  set  off  after  breakfast,  and  get  a  con^^ 
ly  before  dinner.  He  travels  at  a  good  round 
rare  you  to  see  him  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as 
,  you  would  never  think  of  calling  him  a  Sloth, 
would  appear  that  the  different  histories  we 
}  quadruped  are  erroneous  on  two  accounts : 
3  writers  of  them,  deterred  by  difficulties  and 
inces,  have  nor  paid  sufficient  attention  to  him 
e  haunts ;  and,  secondly,  they  have  described 
lation  in  which  he  was  never  intended  by  na- 
si figure,  I  mean  on  the  ground.  The  Sloth  is 
I  loss  to  proceed  on  his  journey  upon  a  smooth 
or,  as  a  man  would  be  who  had  to  walk  a  mile 
ti  a  line  of  feather-beds. 
,  as  we  were  crossing  the  Essequibo,  I  saw  a 
ed  Sloth  on  the  ground  upon  the  bank ;  how  he 
body  could  tell :  the  Indian  said  he  had  never 
Sloth  in  such  a  situation  before;  he  would 
come  there  to  drink,  for  both  above  and  below 
e  branches  of  the  trees  touched  the  water,  and 
I  an  easy  and  safe  access  to  it.  Be  this  as  it 
I  the  trees  were  not  above  twenty  yards  from 
Id  not  make  his  way  through  the  sand  time 
scape  before  we  landed.  As  soon  as  we  got 
e  threw  himself  on  his  back,  and  defended  him- 
Qt  style  with  his  fore  legs.  *  Come,  poor  fel- 
to  him,  ^  if  thou  hast  got  into  a  hobble  to  day, 
)t  suffer  for  it :  I  '11  take  no  advantage  of  thee 
e ;  the  forest  is  large  enough  both  fox  tha^vsA 
t5 
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me  to  rove  in :  go  thy  ways  up  above,  and  enjoy  thyself ■  Ifc 
these  endless  wilds;  it  is  more  than  probable  ^li  I  in 
never  have  another  interview  y^th.  man.  So,  &R  i)M  ln] 
well.'  On  saying  this,  I  took  up  a  large  stick  which !•  k 
lying  there,  held  it  for  him  to  hook  on,  and  then  convejil  l|| 
him  to  a  high  and  stately  mora.  He  ascended  with  f»l||i 
derful  rapidity,  and  in  about  a  minute  he  was  almost  at  ill  Iti 
top  of  the  tree.  He  now  went  off  in  a  side  direction,  iJlh 
caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  neighbouring  tree;  he  ttolif 
proceeded  towards  the  heart  of  the  forest:  I  stoodta^li 
ing  on,  lost  in  amazement  at  his  singular  mode  of  pnfli 
ress.  I  followed  him  with  my  eye  till  the  interveia| 
branches  closed  in  betwixt  us ;  and  then  I  lost  sight  If 
ever  of  the  two-toed  Sloth.  I  was  going  to  add,  thiti 
never  saw  a  Sloth  take  to  his  heels  in  such  earnest  ;W 
the  expression  will  not  do,  for  the  Sloth  has  no  heels." 


THE  SURIKAT. 
This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and ■ 
Java.  It  is  very  lively  and  subtle  ;  it  sometimes  walks* 
its  hinder  legs,  and  often  sits  upright  on  them,  with  itsfi* 
paws  hanging  down  by  the  side  of  the  body.  Its  head  I 
then  erect,  and  moves  upon  the  neck  as  on  a  pivot.  Itf 
not  so  large  as  a  rabbit,  and  nearly  resembles  the  maim* 
in  size ;  its  tail  is  somewhat  longer,  and  its  snoot  is  o^ 
prominent  and  raised.  It  is  more  like  the  coati  thao^ 
other  animal.  Its  character  likewise  is  nearly  origi* 
since  it  neither  belongs  to  the  coati  nor  the  hycM'  ^ 
two  *re  the  only  animals  who  have  four  toes  to  erery  a* 
This  animal  eats  raw  meat  with  eagerness,  andpi|0* 
larly  poultry  and  mice.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  thecoj 
roach.  It  is  fond  of  fish,  and  still  more  of  eggs.  ^  ** 
eat  neither  firait  noi  \>iq^.  \\\x»kss  age  of  its  ^  ''^ 
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btf  squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth :  it  laps  ib 
like  a  dog,  and  will  not  touch  water  unless  it  is  luke- 
.     Of  one  in  the  Fpench  king's  collection,  its  common 

-was  its  own  urine,  although  of  a  very  strong  smell. 

not  chew  its  food,  but  often  scratched  the  brick  or 
rred  walls  with  its  nails.  It  was  so  well  tamed,  that 
irered  to  its  name  when  called :  it  went  about  the 
i  like  a  cat,  and  had  two  voices ;  one  like  the  barking 
oung  dog,  when  it  was  left  long  alone  or  heard  an 
lal  noise  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  caressed,  or 

it  showed  some  token  of  pleasure,  it  made  a  noise 
ong  as  that  of  a  rattle  briskly  turned.    It  was  a  fe- 

animal,  and  only  lived  one  winter,  notwithstanding 
e  care  that  was  taken  to  feed  and  keep  it  warm. 
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animal  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hind  legs, 
1  are  longer  than  the  rest  of  its  whole  body.  The 
i  of  the  feet,  and  especially  those  which  compose  the 
p  part  of  the  tarsus,  are  of  an  extraordinary  size  ;  and 
rom  this  very  character  we  have  taken  its  name.  It 
ve  toes  to  every  foot ;  it  has,  as  I  may  say,  four  hands ; 
le  toes  are  very  long,  and  sufficiently  divided ;  the 
't  of  those  behind,  or  the  thumb,  is  terminated  by  a 
aw ;  and,  although  the  claws  of  the  other  toes  are 
d.,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  short  and  so  small, 
ley  do  not  prevent  the  animal  from  using  its  fore 
Ue  hands.  The  jerboa,  on  the  contrary,  has  only 
»es,  and  four  long  and  crooke(}  claws,  on  its  fore  feet ; 
^Btead  of  a  thumb,  it  has  only  a  tubercle  without  any 

l)ut,  what  removes  it  further  from  our  Tarsier,  is, 
lias  only  three  fingers,  or  three  great  claws,  on  the 
-  et.  The  Tarsier  is  found  in  some  remote  ialaxvda  q€ 
t6 
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India;  puticularl;  in  Amboyaa.    One  BpecleaiEioM 
ofMadaguicar. 

THE  PHALANGER. 


Tbesx  uiimttla,  which  have  been  sent  to  lu  bj  th 

of  Surinam  RaU,  have  mucb  less  affinity  vitb  nUtli' 
with  the  animals  of  the  aame  climate  of  which  ve  ta* 
given  the  history,  under  the  names  of  the  marmoitarf'*! 
opoUin.     As  it  has  never  been  named  by  any  artMorWlF' 
eller,  we  have  denominated  it  from  its  character, ■Iwl'.l'^ 
totally  different  from  that  of  any  other  animd,  uiJ '^  I ' 
cftlled  it  Pkalanger  from  its  phalanges  being  lingtWll' 
fbimed,and  because  its  two  fore  toes  are  conjoiEedm«»l 
a  manner,  that  thia  double  too   appears  like  ahool,*!'' I 
rated  only  near  the  claws;  the  thumb  ia  HepanteiWl 
the  fingers,  and  has  no  claws  at  its  extremity.  1 

These  animals  vary  in  the  colour  of  the  hair;  boim^  I 
cies  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  or  a  veijl"?  I 
rat,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  excessive  length  of  »■  I 
tail,  enout,  and  the  form  of  their  teeth,  which  alone  i"* 
ficient  to  (liBtinguish  the  Phalanger  from  the  mannoM."* 
Burikat,  therat,andevery  other  species  of  animals  lo'l''* 
it  may  be  supposed  to  relate.  The  Fox  Phalaiig«,t» 
which  White  gives  the  name  of  the  Vulpine  Opoasoa'' 
more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  iW 
Phalanger,  on  the  contrary,  which  ie  found  on  anial''' 
near  Van  Diemui?a\jKi^&,'w  1yA.^ul<el  tjian  a  mouse. 
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THE  COQUALLIN.' 

s  animal  was  sent  from  America,  by  the  name  of  the 
nge-coUmred  Squirrel,  It  is,  however,  not  a  squirrel, 
3ugh  sufficiently  resembling  it  by  the  shape  of  the 
;  for  it  not  only  differs  by  many  external  characters, 
cdso  by  its  nature  and  manners, 
lie  Coquallin  is  much  larger  than  the  squirrel ;  it  is  a 
Gitiful  animal,  and  very  remarkable  for  its  colour,  its 
y  being  of  a  fine  yellow,  'and  its  head  as  well  as  body 
ed  with  white,  black,  brown,  and  orange  ;  it  covers  its 
k  with  its  tail,  like  the  squirrel,  but  has  not,  like  that 
Kial,  small  brushes  of  hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears :  it  nev- 
climbs  up  any  trees,  but  dwells  in  the  hollows  and  un- 
the  roots  of  trees,  like  the  garden  squirrel.  J.n  such 
:es,  it  builds  its  nest,  and  rears  up  its  young ;  it  like- 
e  stores  its  little  habitation  with  corn  and  fruit,  to  feed 
during  the  winter ;  it  is  a  jealous  and  cunning  animal, 
so  exceedingly  wild,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  tamed, 
'he  Coquallin  is  only  found  in  the  southern  parts  of 
erica ;  the  white  and  orange  coloured  squirrels  of  the 
t  Indies  are  much  smaller,  and  their  colours  uniform, 
jse  are  true  squirrels,  which  clunb  up  trees,  and  pro- 
e  their  young  on  them ;  while  the  Coquallin,  and  the 
erican  suisse,  burrow  under  ground,  like  rabbits,  and 
3  no  other  affinity  with  the  squirrel,  than  a  resem- 
ice  in  the  external  form.  M.  Frederic  Cuvier  con- 
rs  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  the  sciurus  cap- 

LtUS. 

THE  HAMSTER  RAT. 

s  animal,  which  is  also  called  the  German  Marmot,  is 
it  the  size  of  the  brown  rat,  but  much  thicker.  Its  col- 
is  reddish  brown  above,  and  black  beneath ;  there  are 
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three  large  oval  white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  body.  The 
ears  are  somewh&t  large.  But  the  peculiarity  which  to- 
ting uishes  it  is,  that  there  are  two  pouches  or  receptacb 
for  food  on  each  side  of  its  mouth.  These  are  notvislfc 
externally  when  empty ;  hut,  when  distended,  they  res* 
hie  a  pair  of  tumid  hladders^,  with  a  smooth  veiny  sdM 
which  the  fur  of  the  cheeks  conceals.  The  pouches  rf 
one  which  Dr.  Russel  dissected  were  found  stuffed  fik 
French  beans,  arranged  lengthways,  in  such  compact  aiii 
accurate  order,  that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  c* 
ceive  how  they  had  been  so  placed.  When  loosely  W 
on  a  table,  they  formed  a  heap  thrice  the  bulk  of  the  aiu- 
mal's  body.  Austria,  Silesia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
are  their  native  places. 
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The  Hamster  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  pe^ 
nicious  rats  that  exist.    We  have  fed  one  of  these  animals 
for  many  months,  says  Buffon,  and  afterwards  had  it  dis- 
sected, and  observed,  that  the  Hamster  resembled  moie 
the  water  rat,  than  any  other  animal ;  it  resembled  it  also 
in  the  smallness  of  its  eyes,  and  the  fineness  of  its  hw; 
but  its  taU  is  not  so  long  as  that  of  a  water  rat ;  but,  oo 
the  contrary,  it  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  short-tailed 
mouse.    All  these  animals  live  under  the  earth,  and  seem 
to  be  animated  wiih  the  same  instinct ;  they  have  neariy 
the  same  habits,  and  particularly  that  of  coUecting  com, 
&c.  and  making  great  magazines  in  their  holes. 

The  habitations  of  the  Hamsters  are  different,  according 
to  their  sex  and  age,  and  also  to  the  quality  of  the  lane 
they  inhabit.    That  o?  tW  \Ba\a  ^i«s£^<^t  is  an  obliqw 
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,  and  at  the  entrance  is  a  portion  of  earth  thrown 
a  distance  from  the  entrance,  there  is  a  single 
lich  descends  in  a  perpendicular  manner  to  the 
PS  or  cavities  of  the  habitation.  There  is  no  hil- 
earth  near  that  hole ;  which  makes  us  presume, 
oblique  entrance  is  made  hollow  from  the  outside, 
;  the  perpendicular  hole,  by  which  they  come  out, 
3d  withinside,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
labitation  of  the  female  has  also  an  oblique  pas- 
ith  two  or  three,  and  even  eight  perpendicular 
y  which  the  young  ones  may  come  in  and  go  out. 
le  and  the  female  have  each  their  separate  abode  : 
he  female  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  male. 
)erpendicular  hole  is  the  common  passage  for  com- 
ind  going  out.  By  the  oblique  road,  they  throw 
earth  they  scratch  up.  This  passage  also  has  a 
leclivity  into  some  of  the  cavities,  and  another  more 
ito  others,  which  serve  for  a  free  circulation  of  the 
his  subterraneous  habitation.  The  cavity  where 
lale  breeds  her  young  contains  no  provision,  but 
lest  formed  of  straw  or  grass.  The  depth  of  the 
3  very  different  The  young  Hamster,  of  a  year 
ies  its  burrow  only  a  foot  deep,  while  the  old  ani- 
m  hollows  it  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  All 
ities  communicate  together  in  one  habitation,  which 
;  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
e  animals  store  their  magazines  with  dry  clover, 
id  other  grain ;  beans  and  peas  they  likewise  pro-  . 
imselves  with ;  all  these  they  are  particularly  care- 
separate  from  the  husk,  which,  with  every  other 
they  do  not  make  use  of,  they  carry  out  of  their 
on  by  this  oblique  passage. 
Hamster  commonly  gets  in  its  winter  provisions  at 
er  end  of  August.    Its  stores  are  not  meant  for  a 
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winter  supply,  it  beinff  torpid  at  that  season,  but  for  4b  I  iki 
preceding  and  following  period.  When  it  has  fifled  i  eeii 
magazines,  it  covers  them  over,  and  shuts  the  avemifiili  <iy( 
them  carefully  with  earth.  This  precaution  renden  Ik  Tae 
discovery  of  these  animals  very  difficult  The  heipirf 
earth  which  they  throw  up  before  the  oblique  passage,  ■• 
the  only  marks  to  trace  their  habitations.  The  mostffld 
method  of  taking  them  is  by  digging  them  oat  of  tttt 
holes,  which  is  attended  with  much  trouble,  on  accoontt 
the  depth  and  extent  of  their  burrows ;  however,  a  «i 
versed  in  this  business,  commonly  effects  his  purpose  wii 
good  success.  In  autumn,  he  seldom  fails  of  finding  tn 
good  bushels  of  corn  in  each  of  their  habitations;  ttA^ 
draws  great  profit  from  the  skins  of  the  animals.  ^ 
Hamsters  bring  forth  their  young  two  or  three  times  in 
year,  and  seldom  less  than  five  or  six  each  time.  ^ 
years  there  are  great  numbers  of  them  to  be  seen,  airf  ■ 
others,  scarcely  any  to  be  met  with.  They  multiplf  ■ 
great  numbers  when  the  seasons  are  wet,  which  caofltf* 
great  scarcity  of  grain,  by  the  devastation  these  aninii' 
make. 

The  back  of  the  Hamster  is  commonly  brown,  and  ik 
belly  black ;  however,  there  Bre  some  of  a  gray  cnIo*l 
and  this  difference  may  proceed  from  their  age.  Beo* 
these,  there  are  some  often  met  with  which  are  enW 
black. 

The  Hamster  begins  to  burrow  at  the  age  of  six  weeh 
or  two  months ;  it  never  procreates,  however,  in  the »» 
year  of  its  growth.  There  are  numbers  produced  in  <■• 
year,  insomuch,  that,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  f»ffl*'''f 
occasioning  a  dearth  of  com,  a  reward  is  fixed  on  tk* 
heads.  In  one  year,  about  eleven  thousand  skins,  m>»^ 
er  fifty-four  thousand,  and  in  a  third  year  eighty  thou""* 
were  produced  at  \iie  ^o^n'fisiSL ^IQ^^^iw^ as  vonchen* 
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the  bearers  to  receive  the  reward.  They  are  like- 
such  great  numbers,  that  their  fur  is  sold  exceed- 
leap. 

)olecat  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  Hamsters,  which  he 
3  in  a  great  number ;  he  not  only  pursues  them  on 
t  follows  them  into  their  burrows,  and  feeds  on  them 

jlamster  itself  is  one  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies 
vn  kind.  His  life  (says  a  recent  naturalist)  is  di- 
3tween  eating  and  fighting.  He  seems  to  have  no 
ission  than  that  of  rage ;  which  induces  him  to  at- 
ery  animal  that  comes  in  his  way,  without  in  the 
'.ending  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  Ignorant  of 
of  saving  himself  by  flight,  rather  than  yield  he 
)W  himself  to  be  beaten  in  pieces  with  a  stick.  If 
)8  a  man's  hand,  he  must  be  killed  before  he  will 
hold.  The  magnitude  of  the  horse  terrifies  him  as 
the  address  of  the  dog,  which  last  is  fond  of  hunt- 
When  the  Hamster  perceives  a  dog  at  a  distance, 
OS  by  emptying  his  cheek-pouches,  if  they  happen 
illed  with  grain :  he  then  blows  them  up  so  pro- 
y,  that  the  size  of  his  head  and  neck  greatly  ex- 
lat  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  He  raises  himself  on 
legs,  and  thus  darts  upon  the  enemy.  If  he  catch- 
,  he  never  quits  his  foe  but  with  the  loss  of  life, 
ocious  disposition  prevents  the  Hamster  from  being 
i  with  any  animal  whatever.  He  even  makes  war 
his  own  species.  When  two  Hamsters  meet,  they 
dl  to  attack  each  other,  and  the  stronger  always 
the  weaker.  A  combat  between  a  male  and  fe- 
mmonly  lasts  longer  than  that  between  twa  males. 
3gin  by  pursuing  and  biting  each  other ;  then  each 
retires  aside,  as  if  to  take  breath.  After  a  short 
they  renew  the  combat,  and  continue  to  fi^ht.  tiii 
iejD  fall& 
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THE  BOBAC,  AND  OTHER  MARMOTS* 

The  name  of  the  Strasbourg  Marmot  has  been  afl&xed  fb 
the  hamster,  and  that  of  the  Poland  Marmot  to  the  Bobic; 
but,  it  is  certain,  that  the  hamster  is  not  a  Marmot ;  ani 
it  is  also  probable,  that  the  Bobac  is  one,  as  it  only  differs 
from  the  Marmot  of  the  Alps,  by  the  colour  of  its  foi^ 
which  is  not  quite  so  gray.    There  is  a  great  claw,  or  toe, 
to  the  fore  feet  of  the  hamster,  while  the  Marmot  has  only 
four  toes  to  each  foot ;  but  in  other  respects  it  perfectly  «•  J 
sembles  it    It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Canadiii  I 
Marmot,  or  Monax,  which  some  travellers  have  tennei  I 
the  Whistler.^    It  only  seems  to  differ  from  the  Mannotljf 
the  tail,  which  is  thicker  of  hair. 

The  Bobac  constructs  burrows  obliquely  in  the  gnwit 
of  the  depth  of  two,  three,  or  four  yards,  and  conaistinjrf 
several  galleries.  Where  the  soil  is  hard  or  rocky,  tlffl^ 
or  forty  animals  work  in  concert.  Towards  the  appK*^ 
of  winter,  they  fill  their  burrows  with  the  finest  hay.  They 
are  good-natured  and  timid,  but  when  driven  to  dsSai 
themselves  they  bite  severely.    It  is  easy  to  tame  then. 

The  Canadian  Monax,  the  Poland  Bobac,  and  the  Al- 
pine Marmots,  are,  indeed,  probably  all  the  same  Jdod  of 
animal,  under  different  denominations.  As  this  specie* 
prefers  the  coldest  and  highest  mountains  in  Poland,  &■' 
sia,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  no  wonder  it 
is  found  in  Canada,  where  it  is  only  somewhat  less  tfan 
in  Europe. 

The  Siberian  animal  also,  called  by  the  Russians  JaM 
Chka,  is  a  kind  of  Marmot,  still  less  than  the  CaniAtt 
Monax. 

*  Soe  Vol.  I.  p.  414.  t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  421.  ■  j 
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Il  a  genericel  name,  which  we  make  use  of  in  this  place, 
1^  denote  tiiose  remarkable  animals  whose  legs  are  ex- 
IreniBly  diaproportjonate.  In  many  partictljars,  both  of 
^Nbit  &ad  confoimatioD,  the  Jerboa  beara  a  striking  resem- 
llance  to  the  kangaroo  tribe,  though,  according  to  ttm 
Unnean  aystem,  it  does  not  claaa  with  it.  Like  the  kan- 
garoo, it  has  long  hind  legs,  wliich  it  uses  in  leaping.  It 
■ddom  goes  on  all  fours ;  and  its  fore  legs,  which  are  very 
^libaTt,  are  almost  wholly  employed  in  holding  its  food,  and 
in  making  its  burrows.  There  are  four  distinct  species  or 
■TBiieties  of  this  kind.  First,  the  ramer,  of  which  we  have 
vb^ady  spoken,  and  which  is  certainly  aparticular  species, 
<H  its  toes  are  made  like  those  ofa  monkey,  having  five  on 
Mch  foot.  Secondly,  the  Jerboa,  whose  feet  are  like  the 
ijtH^pA^withfourclawsonthose  before,  and  tliree  on  those 
;  Jiehind.  Thirdly,  the  JUoffiata,  whose  feet  are  formed  like 
tiioee  of  the  Jerboa,  with  this  difference,  that  they  have  five 
.toea  on  (he  fore,  and  three  on  the  hinder  feet,  with  a  spur 
■  or  a  kind  of  thumb,  or  afourth  toe,  much  shorter  than  the  oth- 
etf.  Fourthly,  the  Daman  brad,  or  Lamh  oflsrad,  which 
^ofl  four  toes  to  the  fore  feet,  and  five  to  the  hinder,  which 
^ay  possibly  bo  the  same  animal  which  LinnKus  has  de- 
scribed by  the  name  of  JHiw  Longipea. 
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The  head  of  the  Jerboa  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the 
ner  of  a  rabbit ;  but  the  eyes  are  larger,  and  the  eanaborte^ 
though  elevated  and  open,  with  respect  to  its  size;ibJ« 
and  hair  are  of  a  flesh  colour,  its  mouth  short  and  ^ 
the  orifice  of  the  mouth  very  narrow,  the  upper  jaw  wf 
full,  the  lower  narrow  and  short,  the  teeth  like  those  rf 
the  rabbit;  the  mustachoes  are  composed  of  long  blackui 
white  hairs ;  the  fore  feet  are  very  short,  and  never  to«k 
the  ground  ;  they  are  furnished  with  four  claws,  which* 
only  used  as  hands  to  carry  the  food  to  the  ammal^smoaAj 
the  hind  feet  have  but  three  claws,  the  middle  one  longer tta 
the  other  two ;  the  tail  is  three  times  as  large  as  itabo^ 
and  is  covered  with  short  stubborn  hair,  of  the  same  col* 
as  that  On  the  back,  but  tufted  at  the  end  with  longer  J 
softer  hair ;  the  legs,  nose,  and  eyes  are  bare,  and  ol» 
flesh  colour  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  are  cof* 
ered  with  an  ash  coloured  hair ;  the  sides,  throat,  am 
are  whitish ;  and  below  the  loins,  and  near  the  tail,  thae 
is  a  large,  black,  transversal  band,  in  form  of  a  crescent 
While  leaping,  the  Jerboa  stretches  out  its  tail,  but  wl 
standing  or  walking,  it  carries  it  in  the  form  of  an  S,  the  lot- 
er  part  touching  the  ground. 

These  little  animals  commonly  conceal  their  hands, « 
fore  feet,  with  their  hair ;  so  that  they  are  said  by  some  to 
have  only  hinder  feet    When  they  move  firom  one  pli* 
to  another,  they  do  not  walk,  that  is,  advance  one  foot  be- 
fore the  other,  but  jump,  or  bound,  about  four  or  fife  ^ 
at  a  time :  this  they  do  with  the  greatest  ease  and  afir 
ness,  holding  themselves  erect,  after  the  manner  of  bi* 
when  they  hop  on  the  ground.    Instead,  however,  of  pi*' 
ceeding  straight  forward,  it  jumps  first  to  one  side,  ni 
then  to  the  other.    Such  is  its  agility,  that  even  a  guy 
hound  can  scarcely  kill  it    They  rest  thcmselvefl  i«  • 
irneeling  postuie,  and  ot^";  ^^^^  \xi\3ca  day.    In  tbenigtt 
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diey  seek  for  theii  food  like  hareH,  and,  like  them, 
on  grasH,  corn,  and  olher  grain.  They  are  of  a  gentle 
e,  but  not  to  be  tamed  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Thej 
iw  like  rabbits,  and  in  much  lees  time.  The  excava- 
which  it  forme  are  many  yards  long,  oblique,  and 
ing,  but  not  more  than  a  half  a  yard  irom  the  surface 
e  ground.  It  ia  fond  of  warmth,  making  its  nest  of 
meat  and  most  delicate  herbage ;  and  aeeins  sensible 
B  approach  of  bad  weather  by  wrapping-  itself  up  close 
;,  with  its  head  between  its  thighs.  It  sleeps  during 
a,  without  nutriment.  The  Jerboa  breeds  several 
I  in  the  summer,  and  usually  brings  forth  seven  or  eight 
g  ones  at  a  litter.  The  flesh  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
test  of  delicacies  by  the  Arabs.  They  are  found  in 
I,  Fhoenicia,  Baibary,  &.C. 

THE  ICHNEUMON. 


1  the  tip  of  (he  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  Ichneu- 
is  ftom  twenty-four  to  forty-two  inches  in  length ; 
y  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  tail.  At  the  base, 
jl  is  very  thick;  it  tapers  gradually  towards  the  point, 
1  is  slightly  tufted.  The  eyes  are  of  a  bright  red  ; 
BIB  almost  naked,  small  and  rounded ;  the  nose  is  long 
lender.  The  legs  are  short  The  hair  is  hard  and 
e,  and  of  a  pale  reddish  gray,  each  hair  being  mottled 
brown  or  mouse  colour. 
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This  animal  is  domestic  in  Eygypt,  like  our  cal;iai, 

like  that,  is  serviceable  in  destroying  rats  and  mice:  M 

its  inclination  for  prey  and  its  instinct  are  much  stODgff 

and  more  extensive  than  the  cat's  ;  for  it  hunts  alike  1 

quadrupeds,  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects :  it  attacks  ei 

living  creature  in  general,  and  feeds  entirely  on 

flesh  :  its  courage  is  equal  to  the  sharpness  of  its  aj^tite:^ 

it  is  neither  frightened  at  the  anger  of  the  dog,northeDiiij 

ice  of  the  cat,  nor  even  dreads  the  bite  of  the  serpeM:! 

pursues  them  with  eagerness,  and  seizes  on  them,  hoi 

venomous  they  may  be.    As  soon  as  it  begins  to  fed! 

impressions  of  their  venom,  it  immediately  goes  in 

of  antidotes,  and  particularly  a  root  that  the  Indians  cdl 

its  name,  and  which,  they  say,  is  one  of  the  mostpoi 

remedies  in  nature  against  the  bite  of  the  viper.    It 

the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  as  well  as  those  of  fowls  al, 

birds :  it  also  kills  and   feeds  on  young  crocodiles,  wtal" 

they  are  scarcely  come  out  of  their  shell ;  and,  as  ftlfc 

commonly  accompanies  truth',  it  has  been  currently  report* 

cd,  that,  by  virtue  of  this  antipathy,  the  Ichneumon  enteri 

the  body  of  the  crocodile,  when  it  is  asleep,  and  newr 

quits  it  till  he  has  devoured  its  entrails.     It  was  fonne^ 

deified  by  the  Egyptians,  for  its  serviceable  qualities. 

Naturalists  have  supposed  many  kinds  of  Ichneumouii 
because  there  are  some  larger  than  others,  and  of  i  difl«^ 
ent  coloured  hair ;  but,  if  we  consider,  that,  being  freqoeat"  ^ 
ly  reared  in  houses,  they  have,  like  other  domestic  animiH 
undergone  varieties,  we  shall  readily  perceive,  that  tMi' 
diversity  of  colour,  and  this  difference  of  size,  onljirf' 
cate  simple  varieties,  not  snflScient  to  constitute  a 
species.  It  also  appears  that  the  Ichneumons  in  Efffi^ 
which  may  be  said  to  be  domestic,  are  longer  than 
in  India,  which  are  in  a  wild  state. 

The  Ichneumoii  \\N^a  N«t^  ^fr^Kscaj^  \\^  the  sidei  • 
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inundations,  and  other  waters,  and  is  reported  to 
ad  dive  occasionally,  like  an  otter,  and  to  remain 
considerable  time  beneath  the  liqilid  element  It 
3  habitation  to  seek  its  prey  near  habitable  places, 
itimes  carries  its  head  erect,  foreshortens  its  body, 
ises  itself  upon  its  hind  legs;  at  other  times,  it 
and  lengthens  itself  like  a  serpent :  it  often  sits 
ts  hind  feet,  and  often  springs  upon  its  prey : 
i  are  lively,  and  full  of  fire :  its  aspect  is  beautiful, 
y  very  active,  the  legs  short,  the  tail  thick  and  very 
id  the  hair  rough  and  bristly.  Both  male  and  fe- 
ive  a  remarkable  orifice,  independent  of  the  natural 
»8«  It  is  a  kind  of  pocket,  into  which  an  odoriferous 
liters.  They  pretend,  that  it  opens  this  bag,  or 
to  refresh  itself  when  too  hot.  Its  nose  is  very 
ind  its  mouth  narrow,  which  prevents  it  from  seiz- 
l  biting  any  thing  very  large ;  but  this  defect  is 
mpplied  by  its  agility,  courage,  and  by  its  power :  it 
asily  strangles  a  cat„  although  much  larger  and 
jr  than  itself:  it  often  fights  with  dogs ;  and,  of 
er  size  they  are,  it  commonly  gets  the  better  of 
It  may  easily  be  domesticated,  and  is  then  more 
bedient,  and  affectionate  than  a  cat. 


THE  6RAT   ICHNEUMOIT, 

[  is  the  Nems  of  Bufibn,is  a  native  of  India,  though 
meously  assigns  Africa  as  the  country  to  which  it 
3.  It  is  of  a  pale  gray,  the  hairs  being  for  the  major 
a  dirty  yellowish  white,  relieved  by  narrow  rings 
m  towards  their  extremities.  The  head  and  limbs 
a  darker  hue  than  the  other  parts.  A  specimen  of 
mal  is  now  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower.    It  poe* 


leeaes  nil  the  chiLractenetic  ipirit  and  activity  oftlit  i 
«  which  it  beloD    .    On  one  occasion  a  dozen  M-px 


rata  were  let  loose  in  a  room  sixteen  feet  sqnaK,  ili 
which  this  individual  killed  in  little  more  thumnin 


THE  VANSIRE, 
Those  who  have  spoken  of  this  aninml  have  tateni''' 
the  ferret,  which  indeed  it  reaembles  in  nanjtei?'^ 
though  it  diffew  from  it  by  characters  strong  enMf** 
make  it  a  distinct  species.  It  ia  now  arranged  UDonf  * 
ichneumons.  The  Vanaire  has  twelve  teeth,  er  graJ^ 
in  its  upper  jaw,  while  the  ferret  has  only  eighi.  "' 
Vanaire  also  differs  in  the  co!o«»r  of  its  hair  &«■ ' 
ferrets ;  although  like  every  other,  animal  whilst  '"'■ 
careful  of  rearing  and  increasing,  those  creature*  " 
much,  both  male  and  female.  It  is  found  at  the  M>v>'''* 
tmd  at  Madagascar,  bj  the  natives  of  whieh  latter  i>l*>*,'' 
is  called  Vohnng-sVaia. 
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e  animal  called  by  some  the  Weaad  of  Java,  and 
thers  the  Ferret  of  Jamtj  ii  a  kindred  species  to  the 
ire. 

THE  FOSSAN 


Qled  by  some  travellers  the  Genet  of  Madagascar ; 
tit} in  general,  much  smaller  than  the  genet;  and 
;  proves  it  not  to  be  of  that  kind,  is,  that  it  has  no 
ferous  bag,  the  essential  attnbute  belonging  to  that 
al.  It  has  a  slender  body,  covered  with  hair  of  an 
colour,  mixed  with  tawny.  The  sides  of  the  face  are 
I ;  at  the  hind  part  of  the  head  are  four  black  lines, 
nding  from  thence  towards  the  shoulders ;  the  tail  is 
,  and  annulated  with  black.  Its  manners  are  much  like 
e  of  our  polecat ;  and,  when  the  male  Fossan  is  in 
,  it  emits  a  very  strong  smell  like  musk.  It  eats  both 
i  and  fruit,  but  prefers  the  last,  particularly  bananas, 
a  very  wild  animal,  and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed, 
eye  of  the  Fossan  represents  a  black  globe,  very  large 
Dmpanson  with  the  size  of  its  head,  which  gives  this 
lal  a  mischievous  look.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar, 
lea.  Cochin  China,  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  It  is  called 
Berba  in  Guinea. 

THE  MAKI. 

IB  name  of  Maki  has  been  given  to  many  different 
Is  of  animals.  The  first  class  is  the  Mocock,  or  Ma- 
:o ;  the  second  is  the  Mongoos,  commonly  called  the 
>x.  //.  u 
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Broum  Maki ;  and  the  third  kind  is  the  Vaii,  cd 
some  the  Pitd  Maki,  They  all  have  a  consideiitt 
ogy  with  the  monkey  tribe,  though  they  differ  fi« 
some  essential  particulars.  Like  the  monkeys,  ti 
long  to  the  quadrumana. 

The  Macauco  (which  is  the  ring-tailed  lemur  d 
is  a  beautiful  animal,  remarkable  for  the  largenei 
eyes,  and  the  length  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  bj 
ceed  those  before ;  by  its  beautiful  and  long  tail, 
continually  elevated  and  in  motion,  and  upon  vl 
upwards  of  thirty  rings,  alternately  black  and  i 
very  distinct  and  separate  one  from  the  other.  I 
tie ;  and,  although  it  greatly  resembles  the  mo 
many  particulars,  it  is  i^t  so  malicious  in  its  nato 
a  gregarious  animal,  commonly  found  in  compa 
natural  state ;  in  Madagascar,  thirty  or  forty  mem 
ing  together.  It  sleeps  in  a  sitting  posture,  witii 
resting  upon  its  breast ;  its  body  is  no  thicker  thi 
a  cat ;  but  is  longer ;  and  it  appears  larger,  as 
of  the  animal  are  very  long.  The  hair  is  soft,  an 
upright. 

The  Mongoos  is  less  than  the  Macauco ;  but  it 
like  that,  of  a  short  and  silken  nature,  but  a  little 
the  nose  is  also  thicker,  and  much  resembling  tlu 
YarL  We  had  a  Mongoos  in  our  possession  for 
years  ;  its  coat  was  of  a  brown  colour,  the  eyes 
the  nose  black,  and  the  ears  short.  It  had  a  en 
playing  with  and  biting  its  tail,  and  had,  by  this 
lessened  it  by  four  or  five  of  the  last  vertebrae.  W 
jt  got  loose  it  visited  the  shops  in  the  neigbkwilK 
would  make  free  with  fruit,  sugar,  sweetmeaitB,  in 
Uin  If  hich  it  would  open  the  boxes.  At  such  tunei 
difficult  to  retake  it;  and  it  would  bite  those  tfatti 
ed  it,  eievL  ita  kee^^i. 
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Fori  (which  is  the  lemur  macaco  of  Linnteus)  is 
iSrger,  stronger,  and  wilder  than  the  Macauco,  and 
1  to  be  even  exceedingly  savage  and  mischievous  in 
le  state.  Travellers  tell  us,  that  these  animals  are 
ious  as  tigers,  and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed  ;  and 
ts  voice  is  so  very  loud,  that,  when  there  are  only  two 
ler  in  the  woods,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  noise 
nade  proceeded  from  a  hundred.  Others,  however, 
aaore  appearance  of  truth,  describe  it  as  of  a  mild  and 
tnt  disposition.  Its  hair,  in  general,  is  much  longer 
that  of  the  Macauco ;  and  it  has  a  kind  of  ruff  round 
sck,  consisting  of  very  long  hair.  In  other  respects, 
|r  is  black  and  white,  and,  although  very  long,  stands 
f  upright:  its  snout  is  thicker  and  longer  than  that 
0  Macauco ;  its  ears  much  shorter,  and  edged  with 
ludr;  and  its  eyes  are  of  so  deep  an  orange  colour, 
if  not  minutely  inspected,  they  appear  to  be  red. 
B  Macauco,  the  Mongoos,  and  the  Vari,  are  all  of  the 
country.  They  seem  to  be  confined  to  Madagascar 
he  neighbouring  islands. 


E  WHITE  HEADED  MONGOOS,  or  LEMUE. 

bis  variety  of  the  Mongoos  there  are  now  a  male  and 
le  in  the  Tower  Menagerie.  "It  is  characterized 
Mr.  Bennett)  by  the  clear  fulvous  brown  colour  of  the 
r  surface  of  the  body  and  outer  side  of  the  limbs, 
lally  becoming  lighter  on  the  under  and  inner  sur- 
,  and  deepening  in  its  shade  towards  the  tail,  th« 
;er  part  of  which  is  nearly  black.  The  muzzle  and 
ands  are  bluish  black.  The  male  has  the  whole  of 
>rehead,  the  sides  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  under  part 
e  lower Jip  covered  with  a  white  fur,  which  in  the  fe- 
is  of  a  blackish  gray,  and  much  less  deve\o^^^\  Vst 
u2 
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general  colour  is  also  of  a  lighter  tinge.  Thisiran 
difference  would  lead  us  to  tiuestion  the  speeifiEiJ 
of  the  two  animals,  were  we  not  asaured  by  M.  F.  Cmis,  I' 
that  he  had  verified  the  fact  by  what  is  ubiibIIj  tepiU  I' 
as  an  unequivocal  test.  Mr.  M'Lcay  has,  howevet,flw 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  iafertwl 
thuB  attempted  to  be  drawn,  bj  exhibiting  to  the  Lin*  I 
an  Society  a  female,  in  whom  the  white  fur  of  tbe  ta 
was  aa  distinctly  developed  as  in  her  male  conpuu 
The  whole  of  the  species  of  this  group  require,  in  hct,* 
accurate  n 


The  manners  and  habita  of  the  Mongoos  tribe  are  tta 
described  by  the  same  accurate, and  entertaining  wriW; 
— "  The  whole  of  the  genus  are  natives  of  MadagasarP' 
of  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  islands  in  its  immediste  «■ 
cinity.  Tbey  appear  to  occupy  in  that  remarkaWe  al 
very  imperfectly  known  country  the  place  of  the  moabj* 
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of  which  have  yet  been  detected  within  its  precincts. 
J  are  said  to  live  in  numerous  troops,  upon  the. trees, 
to  feed  upon  fruits  and  insects ;  but  their  habits  in  a 
!  of  nature  have  not  yet  been  observed  with  sufficient 
racy  to  enable  us  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  their  mode 
istence.  In  captivity,  they  are  particularly  tame,  and 
l-tempered,  fond  of  being  noticed,  delighting  in  mo- 

and  climbing  and  leaping  with  surprising  agility. 
f  are,  however,  in  some  degree  nocturnal ;  and  when 
Bturbed  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  in  sleep, 
one,  they  roll  themselves  up  in  the  form  of  a  ball,  and 
1  their  long  tail  in  a  very  curious  manner  round  their 
^,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves 
D ;  for  they  are  naturally  chilly,  and  delight  in  bask- 
n  the  rays  of  the'  sun,  or  in  creeping  as  close  as  pos- 
I  to  the  fire.  When  two  of  them  are  confined  togeth- 
hey  interlace  theu:  limbs  and  tails  after  a  singular 
on,  and  placing  their  heads  in  such  a  position  as  that 
may,  if  disturbed,  see  what  is  going  on  behind  the 
r^s  back,  fall  comfortably  asleep." 


THE  BLACK-FRONTED  LEMUR. 

ricuLT  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
gJ  specific  distinction  of  these  animals,  we  feel  convinc- 
lat  that  which  is  now  before  us  possesses  a  just  claim 
e  separated  from  the  White-fronted  Lemur.  Their 
it  is  true,  is  nearly  equal,  and  there  is  little  if  any 
rence  in  their  form ;  but  their  colours,  invariable  as 
lave  hitherto  found  them,  furnish  sufficient  ground  for 
rding  them  as  distinct  The  general  colour  of  the 
r  parts  of  the  body,  is  a  dark  ashy  gray ;  the  chin,  throat, 
^hest  are  pure  white ;  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the 
u3 
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face  ue  black  and  the  under  parts  ue  nifons.  Tht]B  I"! 
perfectly  t&me  and  good  tempered,  and  eKti«md;i^l"° 


THE  BENGAL  LORIS,  ob,  SLOW  LEMDl 


The  LemiirB  are  closely  allied  to  the  monkeys,  by  <*■ 
habits  and  their  hand-like  paws.  It  ia  in  the  shape  rf  * 
head,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  dcf,* 
in  the  great  length  of  their  hind  legs,  that  they  chirff  • 
fer  firom  them.  So  long  are  the  hind  legs,  that,  wba  ■* 
animals  walk  on  all  fours,  theii'  shoulders  aie  anK^  ^ 
elevated  than  their  haunches.  In  climbing  trees  !*■' 
of  great  advantage  to  them.  Many  of  them  aw  «** 
in^y  active,  and  leap  &om  branch  to  branch  Tiths"^! 
ty  irhich  almost  baffles  the  eye  to  foUow.  I 

Not  so,  liowe'jeT,ft«  ■B«i\%»i\««S^Wi.(i  is  BO  «IbB"  j 
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f 

otions,  that  some  have  been  erroneously  induced 
der  it  as  a  sloth.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
i  has  aifllattish  face,  a  nose  rather  sharp,  and  ex- 
-  prominent  eyes ;  it  is  of  a  pale  brown  or  mouse 
round  the  eyes  is  a  circle  of  dark  brown,  and 
le  middle  of  the  back  runs  a  stripe  of  the  same  col- 
ouring the  greatest  part  of  the  day  it  sleeps,  or  at 
es  without  motion. 
d  of  these  animals  is  described  by  the  late  Sir  Wil^ 
ones,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Research- 
^In  his  manners  (says  he)  he  was  for  the  most  part 
ij  except  in  the  cold  season,  when  his  temper  seems 
jT  changed ;  and  his  Creator  who  made  him  so  sensi- 
f  cold,  to  which  he  must  often  have  been  exposed 
in  his  native  forests,  gave  him,  probably  for  that  rea- 
ls thick  fur ;  which  we  rarely  see  on  animals  in  these 
al  climates.    To  me,  who  not  only  constantly  fed 
ut  bathed  him  twice  a  week  in  water  accommodated 
!  seasons,  and  whom  he  clearly  distinguished  from 
I,  he  was  at  all  times  grateful ;  but  when  I  disturbed 
1  winter  he  was  usually  indignant,  and  seemed  to  re- 
h  me  with  the  uneasiness  which  he  felt,  though  no 
)le  precautions  had  been  omitted  to  keep  him  in  a 
r  degree  of  warmth.    At  all  times  he  was  pleased  at 
stroked  on  the  head  and  throat,  and  he  frequently 
ed  me  to  touch  his  extremely  sharp  teeth:  but  his 
sr  was  always  quick ;  and  when  he  was  unseasonably 
bed,  he  expressed  a  little  resentment,  by  an  obscure 
ur,  like  that  of  a  squirrel ;  or  a  greater  degree  of  dis- 
ire  by  a  peevish  cry,  especially  in  winter,  when  he 
)flen  as  fierce,  on  being  much  importuned,  as  any 
of  the  woods. 

rom  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  to  half  an  hour  before 
t,  he  slept  without  intermission,  rolled  u^  l\k&  ^ 
u4 
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,  I  offered  it,  though  he  Beldom  ate  much  at  bis 
repast :  when  the  day  brought  back  kit  mght,  hia 

their  lustre  and  Btreogth,  and  lie  composed  Jiioi- 

Slumber  often  or  eleven  hours, 
little  friend  was,  on  the  whole,  very  engaging; 
n  he  was  found  lifeless,  in  the  same  posture  i:i 
3  would  naturally  have  slept,  I  consoled  myself 
eving  that  he  died  without  much  pain,  and  lived 
nuch  pleasure  as  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  a  state 
ity." 


lation  of  being  uiiquestionahly  the  rarest  known 

Very  little  was  known  of  it  till  within  ten  years 

resent  time,  when  a  living  individual  was  brought 

ired  by  M.  Frederiek  Cuvier,  in  his  apVetiiii-wci^^ 
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A  specimen  in  the  collection  at  Exeter  'Change 
been  noticed  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  is  of  a  bright  nifo 
above,  and  that  of  the  under  parts  a  deep  bla 
tail  is  perfectly  black.  The  hair  of  the  upper 
tail  is  extremely  long,  soft  and  woolly.  The 
lively  and  expressive.  From  the  nose  to  the  n 
tail,  it  measures  upwards  of  two  feet,  and  the  tai 
still  longer. 

THE  JAVELIN  BAT. 

The  animal  in  question  we  have  denominated  tli 
Bat  J  from  a  sort  of  comb,  or  membrane,  on  its  no 
perfectly  resembles  the  head  of  a  lance.  Altht 
character  alone  is  nearly  sufficient  to  distinguisl 
lU  other  animals,  yet  we  can  add  some  others,  a 
ing  scarcely  any  tail,  and  its  hair  and  size  beio 
like  the  common  bat,  with  this  difference,  that  i 
having  six  incisive  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  it  has  ( 
This  kind  of  Bat  is  very  common  in  America,  a: 
found  in  Europe. 

There  is  another  Bat  in  Senegal,  which  has  als" 
brane  upon  its  nose,  not  in  the  form  of  a  horsesli 
one  species  we  have  observed,  or  the  head  of  aja 
in  this,  but  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  leaf.  Thai 
Bats,  being  of  diffisrent  climates,  are  not  simple  v 
but  distinct  and  separate  species. 

Bats,  which  have,  in  other  respects,  great  affini 
birds,  by  their  power  of  flying,  and  by  the  strengtl 
pectoral  muscles,  seem  to  resemble  them  still  i 
these  membranes,  or  combs,  which  they  have  on  the 
for  most  birds  \ia.\e  «tVso  eombs,  or  membranes,  aboi 
beak,  or  head,  wYacYi  seem,  \w  e^eTj  x^'s^'^^v^  « 
008  as  those  of  Ihe^B^xAsm^. 


CHAP.  SX. 

!erval....Tke  Octlot....Tht  Copt  Od..^Tht  Margm)..^ 
Jackal  and  the  Adil....Tkt  Iiatu....The  Glvtton.., 
Lemming.^.Tke  Sttd....Tht  Common  Seal....The  Ur~ 
SeaZ..„TAs  Bottknose  Stal....Tlit  Sea  Lion....Tht 
Tis,  or  MorM....TheManati....The  W kale-tailed  Marat 
le  Rovnd-taUed  Maruiti....Tlu  Sea  Jipe  ManaU. 

THE  SERVAL  OF  INDIA. 


ime  of  Secval  has  been  applied  to  several  ditferent 
i,  and  there  seems  to  !)e  much  doubt  to  which  indi- 
it  properly  belongs.  The  Serval  of  India  is  found 
nountainoua  parts  of  that  country  and  Thibet  It 
es  two  feet  and  a  half  fiom  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
was  eight  inches  long.  Its  shape  thick  and  strong; 
eral  colour  was  fox  red  or  ferruginous,  with  tlie 
Lnd  inside  of  the  legs  yellowish  white ;  it  was  spok- 
lost  all  over  with  black  ;  the  spots  being  of  a  long 
1  the  back  and  round  on  the  sides,  belly  and  legs, 
extremely  fierce  and  rapacious  animal.  It  resides 
v6 
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}al\y  among  trees;  leapiqg  with  great  mititj  fica 
-ee  to  another,  aod  pimuing  birds,  &c.  | 


THE  OCELOT. 


Tn  deecribing  the  Ocelot,  serious  mistakes  have  been  CH 
mitted  by  Buffon  and  other  naturalists.     It  is  to  Mr,  Be 
nett  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  latest  and  most  accm 
description  of  this  animal,     "  Nearly  equal  in  size  to 
lynx  ofEurope  (says  he),  but  shorter  in  its  proportiau 
more  graceful  in  its  form,  it  holds,  as  it  were,  a  tmM 
tioD  between  the  leopard,  and  the  domestic  cat    IB 
when  ftill  grown,  is  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  » 
tail  rather  more  than  one ;  while  its  medium  heigl 
he  reckoned  at  about  eighteen  inches.     The  grou 
our  of  its  fiir  is  gray,  mingled  with  a  slight  tizige 
and  on  this  it  is  elegantly  marked  with  numeroua 
dinal  bands,  the  doraal  one  being  continuous  aiu! 
black,  and  the  lateioi,  to  te  toitoVi  tS.vs.ar  : 
«ach  side,  conaiatioK  fc^  "i*  msJ^^t^.  tAxw 
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^ith  black  margrins,  sometimes  completely  dis- 
netimes  running  together.    The  centre  of  each 
ts  offers  a  deeper  tinge  of  fawn  than  the  ground 
jrnal  to  them  ;  and  this  deeper  tinge  is  also  con- 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  on 
le  of  the  limbs,  all  of  which  parts  are  irregularly 
nth  full  black  lines  and  spots  of  various  sizes, 
e  top  of  the  head,  between  the  ears,  there  pass 
rds,  towards  the  shoulders,  two,  or  more  frequently 
interrupted  diverging  bands,  which  are  full  black 
•ly,  but  generally  bifurcate  posteriorly,  and  enclose 
w  fawn-coloured  space  within  a  black  margin ;  be- 
hese  there  is  a  single  longitudinal  somewhat  inter- 
narrow  black  line,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  neck 
The  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and  externally 
3d  with  black,  surrounding  a  large  central  whitish 
The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  whitish,  spotted 
ack,  and  the  tail,  which  is  of  the  same  ground  col- 
h  the  body,  is  also  covered  with  blackish  spots, 
il  of  the  specimen  in  Xhe  Tower  does  not  exceed 
leven  inches,  but,  as  it  ends  abruptly,  it  has,  in  all 
lity,  been  shortened  by  some  accident." 
animal  in  the  Tower  was  sent  from  Trinidad,  under 
ne  of  the  Peruvian  Tiger.    It  is  extensively  spread 
e  American  continent,  being  found  in  the  widely 
;ed  regions  of  Mexico  and  Paraguay,  where  it  abides 
depths  of  the  forests  during  the  day,  and  giving 
Lt  night  to  birds  and  small  quadrupeds.    As  it  is  an 
climber,  it  follows  the  birds  even  to  their  nests.    "  It 
y  tamed  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  but  seldom  loses  all 
f  its  natural  ferocity.    D'Azara,  however  speaks  of 
uch  was  so  completely  domiciliated  as  to  be  left  at' 
:  liberty ;  it  was  strongly  attached  to  its  master,  and 
attempted  to  make  its  escape.    The  s^^^iYcae^  \3Bh. 
ver,  which  is  a  male,  is  perfecHy  goo^-\ftxc^^\^^x 
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yfond  of play,&ndhaa,inract,machc^lli< 
manners  of  tlie  domeEtii:  cat.  Its  food  a 
I  of  rabbits  and  of  birds,  the  latter  of  «1 
ththe  greatest  dexterity,  and  always  comn 
with  their  heads,  of  which  it  appears  tn  be  [ 
jnd.  It  does  not  eat  with  the  same  m 
vhicb  cbarecteTizes  nearly  all  the  animah 


;  TIGER-CAT  OF  AFRICA,  or  CAPE  C 


■  beautiful  animal  was  erroneouslj  sup' 
to  be  the  same  ae  the  servnl  of  India,  b 
Jj  Ken  a  living  Bpecimen  in  Boston,  f 
e  sccurate  likeneaB  ^e3lB^e'ci,aii&  -« 
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the  accuracy  of  the  following  descriptioD  fh>m 
lis  animal  is  extreme);  brilliant  in  colour,  it 

brig'hteBt  fulvous  yellow,  with  Jet  black  stripes 
be  chin,  throat  and  breast  pale  ash  colour; 
ick  are  black  atripea  ;  on  the  aides  of  the  neck, 

;  breaat  numerous  amall  creacent  ahaped  apota 

pwarde ;  on  the  legs  numeToua  roundish  epota ; 

.  very  strongly  and  distinctly  annujated  with 

/ellow." 

iimen  of  the  Cape  Cat  to  which  we  have  referred, 

ily  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  animala  we  have 
Its   motiona  were   exceedingly   quick  and 

id  its  countenance  mild,  lively,  and  pleaaing. 

La  very  slender  ;  the  head  and  body  not  being 

those  of  a  domestic  cat ;  yet  ita  height  and 

s  nearly  twice  as  great 


THE  MARGAY 


nailer  than  the  ocelot  It  resembles  the  wild 
ze  and  shape  of  its  body  ;  its  head  only  ia  more 
inout  longer,  its  ears  roimder,  and  its  tail  lon- 
Lir  also  is  shorter,  and  it  has  black  streaks  and 
rown  ground.    Its  skinis(eiwn-co\oaie&«!a^N%, 
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nd  whitish  beneath,  withlongish  spots  of  dark  brown,  dis* 
losed  in  fine  lines,  straight  on  the  back^  and  oblique  on  the 
5anks.  The  shoulders  are  spotted  with  a  deep  red^ 
brown,  and  bordered  witli  a  black  brown.  The  tail  is  i^ 
regularly  annulated.  It  was  sent  from  Cayenne,  by  tk 
name  of  the  tiger-cat ;  and,  in  fact,  it  partakes  of  the  di* 
ture  of  the  cat  and  the  jaguar.  According  to  Femandei; 
when  this  animal  has  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  civet ;  and,  according  to  Marcgnre. 
whose  comparison  is  juster,  it  is  about  the  size  ofa  viid 
cat,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  natural  habits,  living  oi- 
ly upon  fowls,  and  other  small  game  ;  but  it  is  Tery  difi* 
cult  to  be  tamed,  and  never  loses  its  natural  ferodtf  ;it 
varies  greatly  in  its  colour,  though  commonly  it  u  nAu 
we  liave  here  described  it  This  animal  is  very. 
in  Brazil  and  Guiana. 


THE  JACKAL  AND  THE  ADIL. 

We  are  not  certain  that  these  two  names  denote  two  u> 
mals  of  different  species.  We  only  know  that  the  Jaciil 
is  a  larger  animal,  which  is  more  ferocious  and  difficult  w 
be  tamed  than  the  Adil.  As  both  the  Jackal  and  the  Aci- 
howcver,  are  natives  of  the  same  countries;  as  the  specie*  ' 
has  not  been  altered  by  a  long  domesticity ;  and  as  theff 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  size,  and  even  in  the  a- 
ture  of  these  animals  ;  we  shall  look  on  them  as  two  dtf* 
tinct  species. 

*^  In  size  (says  Mr.  Bennett)  he  is  about  equal  to  tk 
common  fox,  but  he  differs  from  that  equally  troubleMtf 
animal  in  tiie  form  of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes,  which  contf 
pond  with  those  of  the  dog  and  of  the  wolf;  in  the  «• 
parative  shortness  of  his  legs  and  muzzle ;  in  his  lent^ 
ed  and  bushy  toil)  anCi'mWx^'^^^x^var  marking  of  his  cv 
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IV  of  his  back  &nd  eidee  consists  of  a  mixtute 
black,  which  is  abruptly  and  strikiDgly  distill' 
n  the  deep  and  uniform  tawny  ofhis  shoulders, 
and  iega:  hia  head  ia  nearly  of  the  aame  mixed 
1  the  upper  surface  of  hia  body,  as  is  bIbo  the 
rt  of  his  tail,  which  latter,  however,  becomes 
aida  its  extremity ;  his  neck  and  thioat  are 
d  the  under  surface  of  his  body  ia  diating^ished 


hue."  The  yellow  which  is  about  him  ia  the 
f  many  authors  have  called  the  Jackal  the  gold- 

species  of  the  wolf  approaches  that  of  the  dog, 
kal  linds  a  place  between  them  both.  The  Jack- 
,  as  Belon  saya,  is  a  beaai  between  the  wo{f  and  the 
the  ferocity  o^ldkrolf,  it  joins,  in  faet,  a  little 
liarity  of  the  do^Bts  voice  b  it  kmd  of  a  howl, 
h  barking  aiJI^^ffiaDiDg ;  it  ia  more  aoiay  than 
nd  more  voracious  than  the  wolf;  it  nerer  stirs 
but  always  in  packs,  rf  tweaty,  &«^,  «*foftl  \ 
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collect  together  every  day,  to  go  in  search  o 
;  they  make  themselves  formidable  to  the  mot 
1  animals,  hy  their  number ;  they  attack  every 
sis  or  birds,  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  humi 
s ;  they  abruptly  enter  stables,  sheepfolds,  anc 
aces  without  any  sign  of  fear  ;  and  when  they 
iCet  with  any  other  thing,  they  will  devour  bootB, 
.amesses,  &c.  and  what  leather  they  have  not  t 
consume,  they  take  away  with  them.     When  they 
meet  with  any  live  prey,  they  dig  up  the  dead  cai 
of  men  and  animals.    The  natives  are  obliged  to 
the  graves  of  the  dead  with  large  thorns,  and  other  1 
to  prevent  them  from  scratching  and  digging  up  tli( 
bodies.    The  dead  are  buried  very  deep  in  the  eart 
it  is  not  a  little  trouble  that  discourages  them.    Nu 
of  them  work  together,  and  accompany  their  labou: 
a  doleful  cry :  and,  when  they  are  once  accustomed  t< 
on  dead  bodies,  they  run  from  country  to  country, 
armies,  and  keep  close  to  the  caravans.     This  anim 
be  styled  the  crow  of  quadrupeds ;  for  they  wiD 
most  putrid  or  infections  flesh ;  their  appetite  is  so( 
and  so  vehement,  that  the  driest  leather  is  savoury 
and  skin,  flesh,  fat,  excrement,  or  the  most  putr 
mal,  is  alike  to  their  taste. 


THE  FENNEC. 

This  beautiful  and  extraordinary  animal,  or 
of  this  genus,  was  first  made  known  to  Eurof 
iits  by  Bruce,  who  receive^iMrom  his  dro/ 
consul  general  at  Algiers^^Rtee  kept  it 
ral  months.    Its  favourite  iMi  ^Ihis  dates, 
iBweet  fruit ;  it  was  also  very  fond  of  eggs  r 
it  would  eat  bread,  eaped^^j  ^"\\ii\vi«ieY 
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was  immediately  attracted  if  a  bird  ftew  near 
le  would  watch  it  with  an  eagerneas  that  could 
diverted  ftom  its  object;  but  he  waa  dreadfully 
cat,  and  endesTouFed  to  hide  himBelf,  the  moment 
,  auimal  of  that  Bpecies,  though  he  showed  do 
I  of  preparing  for  any  defence.     Bruce  never 
lat  he  had  any  voice.    During  the  day  he  waa  in- 
to sleep,  but  became  restleBa,  and  exceedingly  un- 
i  night  came  on. 


e  <lescribe8  hia  Fenuec  as  about  ten  ifiches"  li^ngV 
a  diity  white  colour;  the  hair  on  the  belly  being' 
whiter,  and  longer  than  on  the  reatof  the  bodjf.  It 
its  nest  on  trees,  and  does  not  burrow  in  the  earth, 
e  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  among'  natu- 
:oncemiiig  this  animal.  Cuvier  treats  Bruce's  ac- 
a  acarcely  worthy  of  credit,  but  Denham  aDd^C]b.p 

on  their  return  fg^  Central  Africa,  breaght  a 
the  animal,  and  t^Ppaced  its  exiBtence-  beyond 

There  appeara  to  be  no  reason  to  queatJOD  tiie  ao- 
Df  Bruce's  deacription,  and  the  Fennec  ia  doubtlesB 
ion  animal  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 
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THE  IS  ATIS  *  OR  ARCTIC  FOX  OP  EUROPE.   I  ^ 

This  animal,  which  is  a  species  of  fox  (canis  comc|,ii  I 
very  commonly  seen  in  the  northern  countries  and  Irt 
rarely  found  on  this  side  sixty-nine  degrees  latitode; 
it  is  nearly  two  feet  in  lengtli ;  it  perfectly  resemWei 
the  fox,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  and  tlie  length  of  4B| 
tail ;  but  its  head  is  like  that  of  a  dog :  its  hair  is  lote 
than  that  of  the  common  fox ;  its  head  is  short  in  prop(»- 
tion  to  its  body  ;  it  is  broad  towards  the  neck,  and  teini- 
nates  in  a  sharp-pointed  snout.  Its  ears  are  almost  woi 
There  are  five  toes  and  five  claws  to  the  fore  feet,  and* 
ly  four  toes  and  four  claws  to  the  hinder  ones.  The  m 
on  every  part  of  the  body  is  about  the  length  of  twoiatt 
es,  smooth  and  sofl  as  wool.  The  tail  is  black  at  the  ot 
and  so  long  that  it  touches  the  ground. 

The  voice  of  the  Isatis  partakes  of  the  barking  ef^^ 
dog  and  the  yelping  of  the  fox.  Those  who  deal  in  fe 
distinguish  two  animals  of  this  kind,  the  one  white,  !■ 
the  other  ash-coloured :  the  last  are  tbe  most  valuable. 

The  Isatis  lives  upon  rats,  hares,  and  birds,  whid » 
catches  with  as  much  subtilty  as  the  fox.    It  ploag«  ■ 
the  water,  and  traverses  the  lakes,  in  search  of  water^rw 
and  their  eggs.    The  only  enemy  it  has  in  the  desert  !■  1^ 
cold  countries,  which  it  inhabits,  is  the  glutton. 
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THE  GLUTTON". 

Exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measores  about  a  ftot,  ■• 
length  of  the  Glutton  is  thrMJpbet.  The  top  ofthcbei4 
the  whole  of  the  back,  the  nozzle,  and  the  feet,  are  •'^ 
blackish  brown  colour.    The  tail  k  of  the  colour  «f  • 


H. 


•1 


uid  Hie  Bides  are  dusky.  The  bodj  ia  thick,  and  in 
lort  It  ia  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  Tarn,  but  as  thick 
its  head  is  short,  its  eyes  small,  its  teeth  very  strong ; 
is  exceedingly  behutiftil,  and  much  valued.    It  ii 


in  in  Lapland,  and  all  the  neighbouring  conntries  of 
irthern  Sea,  as  well  in  Europe  and  America  as  in 

It  is  called  Care^ou,  in  Canada,  and  the  northern- 
larts  of  America,* 

legs  of  the  Glutton  are  not  formed  for  running ;  its 
I  very  slow ;  but  its  cunning  supplies  this  de^cien- 
waits  ihe  arrival  of  its  prey  in  ambush ;  and,  in  order 
:e  it  with  greater  security,  it  climbs  up  a  tree,  carry- 
tb  it  a  quantity  of  a  kind  of  moss  to  which  the  deer 
rtial.  This  it  throws  down  to  the  deer,  and  if  one 
m  stops,  the  Glutton  darts  down,  and  fastens  itself 
ingly  with  its  claws  and  teeth,  tliat  all  the  efforts  of 
imal  cannot  remove  it  The  poor  animal  in  vain  fliee 
is  utmost  speed ;  in  vain  it  rubs  itself  against  treei 
her  objects;  ell  is  useless:  fastened  on  its  beck  or 
the  Glutton  etill  persists  in  tormenting  it,  by  digging 
B  flesh  and  sucking  its  blood,  till  the  animal,  &int- 
th  the  loss  of  blood,  falls ;  then  the  Glutton  devoun 
piece-meal,  with  the  utmost  avidity  and  obstinat* 

■liave  noticed  (be  animal  Un  referred  to  in  toI.  .  p.  362,  ua- 
>«nie  of  Wolverene.  Many  able  naturaliiK*  have  coiuidered 
^nimiili  u  tbe  nme  ;  bnl  Richard»a  Dbwrrea  lb*t  their  hab- 
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cruelty.    It  is  inconceivable,  what  a  length  of  time  toge4: 1 
ea-  the  Glutton  wiU  eat,  and  what  a  quantity  of  flesh  it  il 
devour  at  a  single  meal.  V 

From  this  quality,  the  Glutton  has  obtained  the  vmit ' 
the  Quadruped  Vulture.    It  is  more  insatiable,  and  c»^ 
mits  greater  depredations,  than  the  wolf;  it  would 
every  animal,  if  it  had  sufficient  agility ;  but  the 
animal  it  is  capable  of  taking  on  foot  is  the  beaver, 
it  easily  destroys :  it  even  often  attacks  that  aninii  ij 
its  hole,  and  devours  both  it  and  its  young,  if 
not  get  to  the  water  in  time  ;  for  then  the  beaver  es 
its  enemy  by  swimming,  and  the  Glutton  stops  its 
to  feed  upon  the  fish.    When  it  is  deprived  of  any  i 
food,  it  goes  in  search  of  carcasses,  scratches  open  { 
and  devours  the  flesh  of  dead  bodies  to  the  very  bona 

Although  this  animal  is  subtile,  and  uses  every  tit  I 
conquer  other  animals,  it  seems  to  have  not  the  least  lit 
stinct  for  its  own  preservation.  It  suffers  the  human  ip 
cies  to  approach  it  without  the  least  appearance  of  ft* 
This  indifference,  which  seems  to  show  its  imbecility,! 
occasioned,  perhaps,  by  a  different  cause  ;  it  is  certaintii 
the  Glutton  is  not  a  stupid  animal,  since  it  readily  fiii 
means  to  satisfy  its  perpetual  and  almost  immediate  appe- 
tite ;  it  does  not  want  for  courage,  since  it  attacks  eroy 
animal  indifferently  that  comes  in  its  way,  and  does  Ml 
fly  at  the  sight  of  man,  nor  even  show  the  least  wsA ' 
spontaneous  fear.  When  attacked,  it  resists  stootly,! 
is  able  to  break  a  trap  in  pieces,  or  tear  the  stock 
gun.  If,  therefore,  it  is  deficient  in  a  proper  careftrJ 
own  safety,  it  does  not  arise  from  an  indifference  ftrl 
preservation,  but  only  from  its  habit  of  security,  ai  Ij 
a  native  of  almost  every  desert  country,  where  it  i 
meets  with  any  of  tlaft  hmnan  species. 

As  the  iaat\B  is  nol  «o  ^ini^^\s\^\sf\^%^'icfi»!cthil 
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it  serves  as  a  purveyor  to  the  latter,  which  fol- 

n  its  pursuit  of  animals,  and  often  deprives  it  of 

}efore  it  has  devoured  it,  or,  at  least,  partakes  of 

he  moment  the  Glutton  approaches,  the  isatis,  to 

struction  itself,  leaves  what  remains,  for  the  Glut- 

sd  on.    Both  these  animals  hurrow  in  the  ground  ; 

ery  other  habit  they  are  different.    The  isatis 

jes  in  flocks,  while  the  Glutton  moves  alone,  or 

nes  with  its  female :  they  are  often  found  together 

•  burrows.    The  fiercest  dogs  are  fearful  of  attack- 

i  Glutton,  which  defends  itself  with  its  teeth  and 

id  often  mortally  wounds  them. 

flesh  of  the  Glutton,  like  that  of  every  other  vora- 

nimal,  is  very  bad  food.    It  is  only  hunted  after  for 

^  which  makes  an  exceedingly  good  and  beautiful 

;  inferior  to  the  sable  and  black  fox.    It  is  also  said 

hen  properly  chosen  and  well  dressed,  it  has  a 

xcellent  gloss  than  any  other  skin,  and  even  has 

uty  of  a  rich  damask.    The  Kamtschadales  esteem 

ghly,  that  they  say  the  heavenly  beings  wear  gar- 

of  no  other  fur.    The  women  ornament  their  hair 

J  white  paws. 


THE  LEMMING  RAT, 

OR    LAPLAND    MARMOT, 

be  shape  of  a  mouse,  but  has  a  shorter  tail:  its  body 
[t  the  length  of  five  inches,  covered  with  fine  hair 
yoB  colours.  Those  of  Norway  are  of  the  size  of  a 
rat ;  but  those  of  Lapland  are  scarcely  as  large  as 
The  former  are  variegated  with  black  and  tawny 
ipper  parts ;  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  under  parts 
ite.  The  legs  are  grayish,  and  the  under  parts  of 
I7  of  a  dull  white.    In  some  there  axe  man^  x^^ 
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hairs  about  the  mouth  resembling  whiskers,    iz  of  i 
are  longer  and  redder  than  the  rest.    The   oooth  is 
small,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like  the  sqairrer& 
remains  of  the  food  in  the  throat  of  this  animal  iocliai 
to  imagine  it  ruminates.    The  head,  is  laige,  shottf  i 
thick ;  the  neck  short ;  and  the  body  thick.    The  eywi 
small  and  black ;  the  ears  round,  and  inclining  towanki 
neck ;  the  legs  before  are  short,  and  those  behind  loi^ 
which  gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  swiftness ;  the  kdt 
clothed  with  hair,  and  armed  with  five  very  shup  ■ 
crooked  claws;  the  middle   claw  is  very  long,  aoilk 
fifth  is  like  a  little  finger,  or  the  spur  of  a  cock,  sometiM 
placed  very  high  up  the  leg.    This  animal,  therefore,  *4i| 
legs  are  very  short,  runs  very  swift.    It  generaDy  inWl 
the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  but  desceafc^ 
such  great  numbers  in  some  years,  and  in  some  seiii^ 
that  the  inhabitants  look  on  their  arrival  as  a  terrible  Koaf 
from  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  deliverance.  fHi 
move,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  square,  marching  foff* 
by  night,  and  lying  still  by  day.    Thus,  like  an  auirf 
torrent,  they  are  often  seen  more  than  a  mile  broad  ctf 
ing  the  ground,  and  that  so  thick,  that  the  hinder 
touches  its  leader.    It  is  in  vain  that  the  inhabitants r 
or  attempt  to  stop  their  progress ;  they  still  keep  nr 
forward ;  and  though  thousands  are  destroyed,  ir 
are  seen  to  succeed  and  make  their  destruction  ia 
cable :  they  generally  move  in  lines,  which  are  abo' 
feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  parallel:  their? 
always  directed  from  the  north-west  to  thesoi 
and  regularly  conducted  from  the  beginning.    V 
their  motions  are  turned,  nothing  can  stop  them 
directly  forward,  impelled  by  some  strange  p< 
from  the  time  they  at  first  set  out,  they  never  t 
treating.    If  a  lake  ox  ^tvn^x  Va.^^q8  to  inte 
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bey  all  together  take  the  water  and  swim  over 
.  deep  well,  or  a  torrent,  does  not  turn  them  out 
'aight-lined  direction ;  they  holdly  plunge  into 
or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen 
p  on  the  other  side.  If  they  are  interrupted  by 
OSS  the  river  while  they  are  swimming,  they 
apt  to  swim  round  it,  but  mount  directly  up  its 
the  boatmen,  who  ^know  how  vain  resistance 
calmly  suffer  the  living  torrent  to  pass  over, 
les  without  farther  damage.  If  they  meet  with 
hay  or  com  which  interrupts  their  passage,  in- 
king over  it,  they  gnaw  their  way  through ;  if 
opped  by  a  house  in  their  course,  if  they  cannot 
h  it^  they  continue  there  till  they  die.  It  is  hap- 
)r,  that  they  eat  nothing  that  is  prepared  for  hu- 
tence ;  they  never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the 
but  are  contented  with  eating  every  root  and 
that  they  meet.  If  they  happen  to  pass  through 
they  destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and  give  it  an 
;  of  being  burnt  up  and  strewed  with  ashes.  If 
terrupted  in  their  course,  and  a  man  should  im- 
venture  to  attack  one  of  them,  the  little  animal 
intimidated  by  the  disparity  of  strength,  but  fli- 
s  up  at  its  opponent,  and  barking  somewhat  like 
herever  it  fastens  it  does  not  easily  quit  its  hold  ; 
the  leader  is  found  out  of  its  line,  which  it  de- 
•ng  as  it  can,  and  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
sets  up  a  plaintive  cry,  different  from  that  of 
,*a8  some  say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death,  by 
self  on  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
ay  so  numerous  and  destructive  would  quickly 
countries  where  they  appear  utterly  uninhabi- 
t  not  fortunately  happen  that  the  same  rapacity 
tes  them  to  destroy  the  labouxa  of  mox^ismdL)^ 
w 
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last  impels  them  to  destroy  each  other.     After  coiumittiD| 
incredible  devastation,  they  are  at  last  seen  to  seputte 
into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly  hatred  along  the 
coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.     The  Laplander 
who  observe  them  thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  cob- 
sidering  their  mutual  animosity  as  a  happy  riddance  of  i 
most  dreadful  pest,  form  ominous  prognostics  from  tk 
manner  of  their  engagements :  they  consider  their  coiBbili 
as  d  presage  of  war,  and  expect  an  invasion  from  theE» 
sians  or  Swedes,  as  the  side  next  those  kingdoms  hf- 
pens  to  conquer.    The  two  divisions,  however,  contiiw 
their  engagements  and  animosity  until  one  part  orercoD* 
the  other :  from  that  time  they  utterly  disappear,  noriii  I  j 
well  known  what  becomes  of  either  the  conqueroisortfc  Ijj 
conquered.    Some  suppose,  that  they  rush  headlong  ■•  Ju 
the  sea;  others,  that  they  kill  themselves,  as  some*  I [^ 
found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  trees ;  andotta^  I  \^, 
that  they  are  destroyed  by  the  young  spring  herbage.  U  j^,, 
the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  having  devoured  ^ 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and  having  nothing 
more  to  subsist  on,  they  then  fall  to  devouring  each otift 
and  having  habituated  themselves  to  that  kind  of  fcoi 
continue  it.    However  this  be,  they  are  otlen  found  de« 
by  thousands,  and  their  carcasses  have  been  know«  > 
infect  the  air  for  several  miles  round,  so  as  to  pro** 
very  malignant  disorders :  they  also  seem  lo  infect  tP 
plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often  die  tfait* 
terwards  feed  in  the  places   where  they  passed.  *■ 
inhabitants  have  an  opinion,  as  they  do  not  know  wbo* 
such  numbers  proceed,  that  they  fall  with  the  rain. 

Five  or  six  young  ones  are  produced  at  each  litter,* 
the  female  brings  forth  several  times  in  the  coui*  • ' 
year.    They  sometimes  litter  while  emigratlDg,  and  m 
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been  seen  carrying  some  of  their  ofl^pring  in  their 
IS,  and  others  on  their  backs, 
for  the  rest,  the  male  is  generally  larger  and  more 
ifuUy  spotted  than  the  female:  they  go  in  droves 
he  water ;  but  no  sooner  does  a  storm  of  wind  arise, 
they  are  all  drowned.  The  flesh  of  the  Lemmings 
Tid  food,  and  their  skin,  although  covered  with  a 
beautiful  fur,  is  of  too  little  consistence  to  be  service- 


AMERICAN  LEMMINGS. 

e  four  Lemmings  described  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
of  them  closely  resemble  the  Lemmings  of  the  old 
lent,  and  may  be  described  as  their  American  repre-, 
Ives.  Thus  the  Tawny  Lemming  approaches  the 
iLifD  Lemming  ;  Back's  Lemming  represents  the 
^AT  Lemmii^g  ;  and  the  Greenland  Lemming  is 
illied  to  the  Ringed  Lemming  of  Siberia. 

TAWNY  lemming. 

inimal  was  found  by  Mr.  Drummond,  inhabiting  pine 
IS  in  latitude  56°,  but  he  could  not  learn  any  thing 
habits.  From  the  great  similarity  of  its  form  and 
ong  resemblance  in  the  shape  of  its  claws  to  the 
tj^an  Lemming,  we  may  infer  that  its  habits  do  not 
3rom  those  of  that  animal.  It  is  of  the  size  of  the 
td  Lemming.  The  fur  is  a  reddish  orange  colour,  in 
>laces  mixed  with  black. — Richardson* 

back's  lemming. 

inimal  was  discovered  by  Capt  Back  in  latitude  65°, 
It,  Franklin's  first  expedition.  On  the  second  expe- 
0pecimens  were  obtained  on  the  shores  of  Gre«A. 
iiJce.    Here  it  was  found  in  the  spring,  as  soon  ^a 

w2 
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;  ground  begui  to  thaw,  burrowing  under  ihe  m 

rf.    In  the  winter  it  travels  under  the  snow,  in  a  fin 

aatly  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  n 

y  turf.    These  hollow  ways  cross  each  other  at  van 

ingles,  but  occasionally  run  to  a  considerable  distance 

a  straight  direction.    From  their  smoothness,  it  was  e 

dent  that  they  were  not ;  merely  worn  by  the  feet,  A 

actually  cut  by  the  teeth.    The  food  of  this  Lemofl) 

seems  to  consist  entirely  of  vegetable  matters.   Itinti^ 

its  woody  spots.    The  colour  resembles  that  of  theTivf 

Lemming. — Richardson, 

Hudson's  bat  lemming. 

.This  curious  animal  was  first  described  by  Foster,  iirfi^ 
terwards  more  fully  by  Pallas.    We  did  not  meet  witiiti 
the  interior  of  America,  and  I  believe  it  has  hitherto  ta* 
found  only  near  the  sea.    It  inhabits  Labrador,  HoM 
Straits,  and  the  coast  from  Churchill  to  the  extremis' 
Melville  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  islands  ofthePoIffSa 
visited  by  Capt  Parry.    Its  habits  are  still  impeiMf 
known.    In  summer,  according  to  Heame,  it  biiiT0W8» 
der  stones,  in  dry  ridges ;  and  Capt.  Sabine  inibnn8  08l» 
in  winter  it  resides  in  a  nest  of  moss,  on  the  surfiwe  of » 
ground,  rarely  going  abroad.    The  former  author  «l»o 
quaints  us  that  it  is  so  easily  tamed,  that  if  taken ' 
when  full  grown,  it  will  in  a  day  or  two  be  perfecflj 
onciled,  very  fond  of  being  handled,  and  will  creep 
own  accord  into  its  master's  neck  or  bosom.— Uicfc 

GREENLAND   LEMMING. 

This  animal  was  first  described  and  the  specific 
fixed  by  Dr.  Traile,  from  an  individual  procure 
Scoresby  on  the  e%s\.  ^^o^l  of  Greenland ;  an 
Franklin^s  second  eiL^^^\\i\o\i^^QViiv^RTjS^^ 
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i  Repulse  Bay.  They  were  found  in  simflar  situ- 
th  the  Hudson's  Bay  Lemming,  and  were  consid- 
e  the  females  of  that  species^  by  the  officers  of 
dition,  and  as  such  noticed  in  their  journals.  A 
)f  them  being  put  into  a  cage,  fought  until  they 
1  each  other. — Richardson, 
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mal  has  its  head  round,  like  that  of  the  human 
its  snout  is  broad,  like  the  otter's ;  the  eyes  large 
ated  ;  little  or  no  external  signs  of  ears,  only  two 
passages  in  the  sides  of  the  head ;  it  has  whiskers 
mouth,  and  its  teeth  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  tongue  is  forked  at  the  point ;  the  body,  hands, 
,  covered  with  a  short  and  bristly  hair ;  it  has  no 
two  feet,  or  membranes,  like  hands,  with  five  toes, 
id  by  as  many  claws:  these  membranes,  which 
appearance  of  hands,  are  only  larger  and  turned 
Is,  as  if  designed  to  unite  with  its  very  short  tail. 
By  accompany  on  both  sides.  The  body  is  thick- 
e  the  neck  is  joined  to  it,  whence  the  animal  ta- 
n  to  the  tail  like  a  fish.  This  amphibious  crea- 
iigh  of  a  very  diflferent  nature  from  that  of  our 
animals,  yet  seems  susceptible  of  a  kind  of  educa- 
8  fed  by  putting  it  often  in  water :  it  is  taught  to 
rsons  with  its  head  and  its  voice ;  it  is  accustomed 
he  call  of  its  keeper,  and  gives  many  other  signs 
rencc  and  docility. 

$nsations  of  the  Seal  are  as  perfect,  and  its  sagacity 
as  those  of  any  other  quadruped :  both  the  one  and 
r  are  strongly  marked  by  its  docility,  its  social 
its  strong  instinct  for  its  female,  its  great  atten- 
irds  its  young,  and  by  its  voice,  'wbicYiSaxBDit^  «^- 
w3 


Bat  these  adv^tionastdl  ^  „,  meB*fl|f 

tetWaBcedhy  »^j;^^3,  ,f  their  f^^Sbdy,^^*" 

To  be  deP"'^*°  Sy  st^^^^^'f^  whicl^  are  ^ 
;eyaTealm-;tn^e«.ityof^^^^^ 

ing  appe*^  ^^^faicely  moveable,  ^"^^ightmote  pt^ 
,  verv  strong  mew  ^^ey  a*^  «         ^  j^et,' 

letog  turned  ^c  .  ^  „^ged  W       ^^^^  ^3,, 

-  ^^'^^I^e  a  ipti^e'  and  -*  f/sexpent,  but 
forward  W^  a     r        ^^^^^  ^iite  ^  tever  it  6 

t  cannot^^Sra«^V.y  g^-^^^^^.^oreB.rocV^," 

lutnpontb«!2upth«^"'^'riith  such  a 

"^  ^"'■-    ^  S  a  man  cannot  °^^1  ^^„„ded, « 
swiftness,  that  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ougn 

pursuit  ot  tn  ^nimalS'  ana  g      ^      ^^  ^^ 

even  bot  <^" 
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iie  seas  in  the  universe.  The  species  alone 
•y,  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  climates, 
colour,  and  even  its  shape, 
les  of  these  animals  hring  forth  in  winter,  and 
ang  upon  some  sand-hank,  rock,  or  small  island, 
ance  from  the  continent.  When  they  suckle 
they  sit  upon  their  hinder  legs,  and  they  con- 
leir  dam  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days ;  after  which 
them  down  to  the  water,  accustoms  them  to 
et  their  food  by  their  own  industry.  As  each 
exceeds  above  three  or  four,  so  the  animaPs 
t  much  divided,  and  the  education  of  her  little 
n  completed.  The  young  particularly  distin- 
nother's  voice  among  the  numerous  bleating  of 
I,  and  are  perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.  We 
inted  with  the  time  of  the  female's  gestation ; 
idge  from  the  time  of  their  growth,  the  length 
g,  and  the  size  of  the  animals,  it  will  appear  to 
nths :  the  time  also  that  intervenes,  from  their 
)y  attain  their  full  growth,  being  many  years, 
f  their  lives  must  also  be  very  long.  I  am  of 
these  animals  live  upwards  of  a  hundred  years ; 
'  that  cetaceous  animals  in  general  live  much 
quadrupeds ;  and  as  the  Seal  fills  up  the  chasm 
;  one  and  the  other,  it  must  participate  bf  the 
3  first,  and  consequently  live  much  longer  than 

J  of  the  Seal  maybe  compared  to  the  barking 
dog.  When  young,  they  have  a  shrill  note, 
ke  the  mewing  of  a  cat :  those  that  are  taken 
heir  dams  mew  continually,  and  very  often  die 
I  take  the  food  that  is  offered  them.  These 
general  are  of  a  courageous  nature.  It  is  re- 
t  instead  of  being  terrified  at  thundei  ^n^Vi^X.- 
w4 
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ning,  they  are  rather  delighted,  generally  come  on  shore 
in  tempests  and  storms,  and  even  quit  their  icy  abodes  to 
avoid  the  shock  of  the  tempestuous  waves :  at  such  times, 
they  sport  in  great  numbers  along  the  shore ;  the  tremen- 
dous conflict  seems  to  divert  them,  and  the  heavy  lainsthil 
fall  appear  to  enliven  them :  they  have  naturally  a  disagree- 
ahle  scent,  and  when  tliere  are  great  numbers  together, it 
is  smelt  at  a  great  distance.  It  oflen  happens,  that  wheD 
pursued,  they  drop  their  excrements,  which  are  of  a  yellof 
colour,  and  of  a  very  abominable  scent.  As  they  have  t 
prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  and  are  also  greatly  overloadrf 
with  fat,  they  are  consequently  of  a  very  dull  andheavyM- 
ture ;  they  usually  sleep  soundly,  and  are  fond  of  taking  their 
repose  on  flakes  of  ice,  or  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  at  whick 
time  the  hunters  approach  very  near  without  disturbii^ 
them,  and  this  is  the  usual  method  of  taking  them :  theyirt 
very  seldom  killed  with  fire  arms  ;  for,  as  they  do  notia* 
mediately  die,  even  if  they  are  shot  in  the  head,  they  plmJp 
into  the  sea,  and  are  entirely  lost  to  the  hunter ;  the  gei*- 
ral  method  therefore  is,  to  surprise  them  when  asleep, an^ 
knock  them  on  the  head.  "They  are  not  easily  killed,  «ai 
are  a  long  time  dying  (says  a  modern  traveller),  for  al- 
though they  are  mortally  wounded,  and  their  blood  neirij 
exhausted,  and  nearly  stripped  of  their  skins,  yet  they  still 
continue  alive;  indeed,  it  is  a  disagreeable  sight  to  i« 
these  animals  wounded  and  skinned,  wallowing  and  rott- 
ing about  in  their  blood  in  the  greatest  agonies.  Thfis* 
remarks  were  made  on  the  animals  we  killed,  which  wert 
about  ei<rht  feet  long,  for,  after  they  were  skinned,  and  even 
deprived  of  a  great  part  of  their  fat,  yet  they  attempted 
to  bite  their  butchers,  notwithstanding  they  had  given  then 
many  powerful  blows  over  tlie  head  and  nose.  One  ofthai 
even  seized  a  lance  which  was  presented  to  it,  with  u 
much  eagerness  as  \i  *\l\v»AwQ>\.\i^^^^Qunded ;  after  which 


d  it  through  the  heart  and  liver,  whence  uimich 
led  in  a  young  oz." 


mals  differ  considerably  in  size,  being  found  from 
le  feet  long;  they  also  vary  in  their  colours  ; 
r  black,  othera  white,  some  spotted,  and  many 
'heir  chief  food  consists  of  fiah,  which  they  are 
'  expert  in  pursuing  and  catching.  In  those 
:re  herrings  are  seen  in  shoals,  the  Seals  de- 
by  thousands ;  and  when  these  retire,  they  are 
hunt  after  fish  that  are  stronger,  and  more  ca- 
ading  pursuit.  They  are  taken  for  the  sake  of 
and  the  oil  their  fat  jields.  The  Seal  is  capa- 
g  tamed,  and  is  said  to  be  fond  of  music.  The 
believe  them  to  be  the  offipring  of  Pharaoh  and 
ho  were  converted  into  Seals  on  their  being 
ed  in  the  Red  Sea.  Were  the  race  of  this 
cease  to  exist,  the  Greenlander  would  be  ren- 
>st  unable  to  inhabit  his  rigid  clime,  as  it  ie 
from  them  that  he  derives  lie.  neceasarieB  of 
e  is  scarcely  a  part  of  them  whictf  is  not  of  the 
ity  to  him. 

oer  in  which  a  Greenlonder  catches  a  Seal  is  aa 
he  instant  a  Seal  is  seen'  by  &  GneslKaAisti^K 
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o  procure  the  oil  and  skins  of  Seals,  whicb 
i  impoi'tBnce  in  comnieice  and  mtmufacturet. 
of  killing  the  Seel  ia  to  go  to  the  caves  os 
ch  herds  of  seals  occoeionaUj  enter.  When 
properly  placed  they  raise  a  simultaneoui 
L  the  afiHghted  animals  rush  out  in  great 
ore  despatched  with  wonderful  quickness 
w  on  the  nose,  struck  with  a  club.  They 
ious  of  life  when  struck  or  wounded  on  any 


situation  for  ttaUng  in  the  Arctic  8eu  is 
lESBT  to  be  in  the  \'icinity  of  Jan  Hayen'e 

best  season  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
ts  arrive  at  the  ice,  the  sealers  immediately 
nals  with  clubs,  and  stun  them  by  a  single 

nose,  which  mode  enables  one  person  to 
!  number  of  seals ;  when  they  are  seen  on 
t-i«e  they  are  hunted  by  m«uui  «f  \k»»k 
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each  boat  pursuing  a  different  herd ;  should  the  sells  ip  I 
tempt  to  leave  the  ice  before  the  arrival  of  the  boit,i!i  I 
sealers  shout  as  loudly  as  possible,  and  produce  ii  I  Th/, 
amazement  in  the  seals  by  this  uproar  as  to  delay i^Bftoai 
flight  till  the  boat  arrives  and  the  work  of  destrocbiiaiies 
begun.  Where  the  Seals  are  very  numerous  the fleiHii^k 
stop  not  to  flay  those  they  have  killed,  but  setdlaleoi 
another  ice-field  to  kill  more,  merely  leaving  one  •■•liicl: 
behind  to  take  off  the  skins  and  fat.  When  the  conAiiltilb 
of  the  ice  forbids  the  use  of  boats,  the  hunterisobligeill  Tlii 
pursue  the  seals  over  it,  jumping  from  piece  to  piece,* Ma 
they  succeed  in  taking  one,  which  he  then  stops  totflfcea 
9ii\d  flense,  or  to  remove  the  skin  and  &t.  This  soinctaiiNi 
is  a  horrible  business,  since  many  of  the  seals  are  wa^l  INc 
stunned,  and  occasionally  recover  after  theyhaveli^Iwits 
flayed  and  flensed.  In  tliis  condition,  too  8hockii[|f|*^i 
mangled  for  description,  they  have  been  seen  to  i!^ 
battle  and  oven  to  swim  off. 

"  The  number  of  seals  destroyed  in  a  single  seasoiif 
the  regular  Sealers  may  well  excite  surprise ;  one  if 
has  been  known  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  four  or  five  thoasw 
skins,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  tons  of  oil.  Whale  sl^i 
have  accidentally  fallen  in  with  and  secured  twoortlm* 
thousand  of  these  animals  during  the  month  of  Ap 
The  sealing  business  is,  however,  very  hazardoM  ^ 
conducted  on  the  borders  of  the  Spitzbergen  ice.  ^ 
ships  with  all  their  crews  are  lost  by  the  sudden  and  W*  P  ^ 
mendous  storms  occurring  in  those  seas,  where  the  <••  ^t 
gers  are  vastly  multiplied  by  the  driving  of  imflX*  [^ 
bodies  of  ice.  In  one  storm  that  occurred  in  the  J* 
1774,  no  less  than  five  seal  ships  were  destroyed  in**' 
hours,  and  six  hundred  valuable  seamen  perished." 


lie 
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THE  GREAT  SEAL. 

rhich  grows  to  the  size  often  or  twelve  feet,  is 
Greenland  Seas,  and  on  the  northern  extrem- 
continent  It  most  commonly  rests  upon  float- 
if  it  comes  on  fixed  ice,  it  is  through  holes  near 
sre  of  the  field.  It  is  covered  with  black  hair 
imer  is  almost  entirely  shed,  leaving  the  ani- 

:  Seal  resembles  the  common  Seal  in  habits 
ice,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its 
rd-like  whiskers.  They  swim  slowly ;  their 
dity  and  watchfulness  render  it  difficult  to  ap- 
,  so  that  but  little  is  known  of  their  peculiar 
jome  seasons  they  aje  very  fat ;  their  flesh  is 
;ry  similar  to  veal. — Godman, 

THE    HARP    SEAL. 

hen  full  grown  is  almost  entirely  of  a  white 
having  a  black  figure  on  its  back  like  two  half 
Seal  varies  in  its  colour  like  this,  and  the  Es- 
nge  its  name  with  these  variations  of  colour. 
)mmon  in  the  Greenland  Seas,  where  it  fi:e- 
sep  bays.  It  is  also  found  near  the  shores  of 
ad. 

Seal  is  very  incautious,  and  shows  much  of 
ime  disposition  of  the  common  Seal.  It  is 
;en  swimming  in  various  attitudes,  and  whisk- 
if  for  sport.  This  species  lives  in  great  herds 
pparently  under  direction  of  a  leader,  who 
•  the  safety  of  the  whole.  The  Greenlanders 
n  shore  by  surrouncjing  and  pursuing  them 
ses  when  they  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
18  a  large  quantity  of  blubber,  "wbich  "^^^  ^ 
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greater  proportion  of  pore  oil  Ham  is  obtuaed  &M 
other  Se&l— GofAwm. 

THE   rCTID    SEAI> 

This  Seal,  when  full  grown,  is  about  four  A«ti)di 
long',  and  its  skin  is  covered  with  a  ding^  white  toi' 
poaed  of  stiff  bristlea,  and  soft  hair.  The  old  Biiiivl 
remarkably  fetid,  and  this  nanseous  odour  tuats  ^' 
and  tat  equally.  The  Fetid  Seal  frequents  the  fiwJ 
near  frozen  lands,  and  never  relinquiahes  its  bitntii 
old.  It  has  holes  in  the  ice  for  the  purpoee  of  fabiic 
is  solitary  in  its  habits,  pairs  being  rarely  Been  ta|C 
It  ia  not  a  timid  animal,  and  is  occasionally  fieyei' 
by  the  eagle,  being  token  while  asleep  upon  Ibe  m 


The  moles  of  this  species  are,  in  general,  abooteij 
long,  but  the  females  are  much  amoller.  Their  beit 
very  thick,  and  the  colour  of  the  hair  ia  commaiitrk 
but  that  of  the  old  ones  is  tipped  with  gray.  TbeM 
are  of  an  ash-coloured  hue.  The  nose  projects  S* 
of  apugdogj&ndtiiee^ea  arelargeandpniauoeiU.  > 
voice  nries  ok  ^S^kcX  •KA«KtMak\^^s»^wheIl  tfi 
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ir  native  rocks,  they  low  like  a  cow ;  when  engaged 
le,  they  growl  hideously ;  after  a  defeat  or  receiving 
id,  they  mew  like  a  cat ;  and  the  note  of  triumph 
victory  somewhat  resembles  the  chirping  of  a  crick- 
hese  animals  are  chiefly  found  on  the  islands  in  the 
f  of  Kamtschatka,  from  June  to  September ;  after 
they  remove,  some  to  the  Asiatic,  and  some  to  the 
can  coast.  On  Behring's  Island  they  are  so  numer- 
almost  to  bover  the  whole  shore ;  but  it  is  a  singu- 
t  that  they  only  frequent  that  part  of  it  which  lies 
€  Kamtschatka. 

nc  Seals  live  in  families,  each  male  being  surround- 
from  eight  to  j&fty  females,  whom  he  watches  with 
►St  vigilant  jealousy,  and  treats  in  the  most  tyranni- 
inner.  They  are  of  an  irritable  disposition,  and 
requent  battles.  So  tenacious  are  they  of  life  that 
vill  live  a  fortnight  after  receiving  wounds  which 
be  speedily  mortal  to  other  animals. 

•   THE   BOTTLE-NOSED    SEAL. 

•^aricty  of  the  Seal  is  usually  found  in  the  seas  around 
Zealand,  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the  Falk- 
ilands.  The  male  of  this  species  measures  from  j&f- 
0  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  differs  from  the  female 
ing  a  large  snout,  which  projects  five  or  six  inches 
d  the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  which,  when 
9d,  it  inflates,  so  as  to  give  to  it  the  appearance  of 
hed  or  hooked  nose.  The  quantity  of  blubber  con- 
'  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  is  so  great,  it  being 
at  a  foot  in  deptli  in  the  largest,  that  the  animal,  when 
tion,  looks  like  an  immense  skin  filled  with  oil.  This 
i-ty  of  fat  probably  contributes  to  render  the  Bottle- 
Seal  of  so  lethargic  a  disposition,  that  it  is  not  ea- 
be  compelled  to  move,  and,  consequiBA^^  \a  e^^^ 
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killed.  It  divides  its  time  almost  equally  between  the 
land  and  sea,  and  lives  in  herds,  each  of  which  seems  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  large  male,  which  seamen  tenn 
the  Bashaw,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  driving  away  fe- 
males from  the  other  males,  and  appropriating  them  to  him- 
self. At  a  distance  from  each  herd,  some  of  the  males  ue 
placed  as  sentinels,  and  by  them  the  alarm  is  loudly  giva 
in  case  of  danger. 

THE  SEA  LION,  or  HOODED  SEAL* 

To  the  species  of  Seals,  as  above  described,  we  may,  iri4 
great  propriety,  add  another  animal,  described  in  Amm^ 
Voyages,  by  the  name  of  the  Sea  lAon.  They  are  fbandB 
great  numbers  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea.  The  S« 
Lion  resembles  the  sea  calf,  which  is  very  common  in  tie 
same  latitude;  but  they  are  much  larger  than  any  of  Ac 
former,  being  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and  fr» 
eight  to  eleven  in  circumference.  It  is  so  fat,  that  who 
the  skin  is  taken  off,  the  blubber  is  about  a  foot  thick  i« 
round  the  body.  About  ninety  gallons  of  oil  is  drawn  fiflO 
one  of  these  animals ;  they  are  at  the  same  time  veiyfi* 
of  blood,  and  when  deeply  wounded  in  many  parts  ofAf 
body,  the  blood  spouts  out  with  amazing  power :  the  thw< 
of  one  of  these  animals  being  cut,  it  afforded  two  barreb 
of  blood,  besides  what  then  remained  in  its  body.  Its  ebb 
is  covered  with  a  short  hair  of  a  brownish  colour,  W 
blackish  on  the  tail  and  feet :  their  toes  are  united  bf ' 


*  The  Hooded  Seal  is  most  oommonly  found  on  the  iMv " 
Greeuland,  of  Daris'  Straits,  and  occasionally  of  Newfoandh«L  k  1^ 
is  distinguished  by  the  singular  appendage  it  has  on  its  head,  ^  |  ^l 
by  an  extension  of  the  skin  of  the  firont  which  commonicata  viikl*'  I  B< 
uostrils,  and  can  be  inflated,  or  elevated  and  dq;>re8Bed,  at  the  jk^  I  ijon 
of  the  animal.  It  \a  Go\ei«&. n«VC(v  i^«39c\.\a!bck  haiia.  The  ok  ^''^  1 1^ 
hood  has  notloeea  aw»t\axB«^c— G?^^"»os^v 
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nbrane  which  does  not  reach  to  their  extremity ;  each 
he  toes  is  known  by  a  claw.  The  Sea  Lion  differs 
n  the  seal,  not  only  in  its  size  and  bulk,  but  also  in  some 
er  characters ;  the  male  hae  a  kind  of  thick  comb  or 
ok  hanging  from  the  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  about  five 
six  inches  long.  This  character  is  not  seen  in  the  fe- 
le.  The  strongest  males  collect  together  a  flock  of  fe- 
les,  and  hinder  the  others  from  approacling  them. 
ese  animals  are  truly  amphibious ;  they  remain  all  the 
imer  in  the  sea,  and  go  on  shore  in  the  winter,  at  which 
flon  the  females  bring  forth  their  young,  but  never 
»ve  one  or  two  at  a  litter,  which  they  suckle,  like  the  seal. 
rhe  Sea  Lions,  while  they  are  on  shore,  feed  on  the  grass 
the  side  of  the  sea :  they  are  of  a  very  heavy  and  drow- 
nature,  and  delight  to  sleep  in  the  mire :  but  they  are 
y  wary,  and  at  those  times  commonly  fix  some  as  sen- 
sis  near  the  place  where  they  sleep ;  aind  it  is  said,  that 
ise  sentinels  are  very  careful  to  awake  them  when  any 
iger  is  near.  Their  voices  are  very  shrill,  and  of  vari- 
I  tones ;  sometimes  grunting  like  hogs,  and  sometimes 
ighing  like  horses.  The  males  often  fight  with  each 
er,  when  they  wound  one  another  desperately  with  their 
ith.  The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  not  disagreeable  to 
k,  particularly  the  tongue,  which  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 
.  They  are  very  easily  killed,  as  they  cannot  defend 
^mselves,  nor  fly  from  their  enemies :  they  are  so  ex- 
sdingly  heavy,  that  they  move  with  great  difficulty,  and 
n  themselves  about  with  still  greater.  Those  that  hunt 
nx  have  only  to  guard  against  their  teeth,  which  are  very 
>Hg,  and  which  they  make  use  of  with  powerful  effect 
those  who  approach  within  their  reach. 
*y  comparing  other  observations  and  accounts,  the  Sea 
»l  of  South  America  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 
•  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  same  coivlvw^wV* 
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Tim  [;re&t  seal  of  the  Canadian  Sea,  spoken  of  bv  Diri; 
by  the  name  of  ihc  sea  wolf,  and  which  he  diatinguiste 
from  llie  coramon  sea  calf,  might  poHsibly  be  thD  same  i 
tlic  Sea  LioD  we  are  Bpeaking  of.  Their  young,  saislbi 
aiitlitir,  are  larger  and  longer  tlian  our  largest  hog. 

Commodore  Byron  whb  unexpectedly  attacked  bj  onet 
these  creolures  on  the  Falkland  Islands  and  extriciW 
I  msoU  Irom  tl  e    mpend    g  danger    v  th  great  difficuln 


The  sailors  had  many  battles  with  the  Sea  Lion,  the  ki% 
one  of  which  wbb  frequently  an  hour's  work  forsL 
unoof  them  almost  tore  to  pioceB  the  Commodore's  mtrf 
dog,  by  a  single  bite. 


U,EUa,  MORSE,  OR  SEA  COW* 


ca  Cow,  or  Be:i  HoM^,l(y  ivlil^hilic  Wal- 
nerally  known,  has  been  very  wrongly  ap- 

animal  which  it  denotes  has  not  the  least 
Jie  land  animal  a  of  that  name;  the  denora- 
ephant,  which  others  have  given  it,  ia  much 

aa  it  is  founded  on  a  singular  and  very  ap- 
■.  The  Walrus,  like  the  elephant,  haa  two 
i,  weighing  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  each, 
m  the  upper  jaw ;  its  head  also  ia  formed, 
ned,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  and  would 
le  it  in  that  part  if  it  had  a  trunk ;  but  the 
ved  of  that  instrument,  which  serves  the 

place  of  an  arm  and  hand,  and  has  real 
;e  of.  These  members,  like  those  of  the 
p  within  the  skin,  ao  that  nothing  appears 
3  hands  and  feet :  ita  body  la  long  and  ta- 
towards  the  neck;  the  whole  body  is 
bort  hair ;  the  toes,  and  the  hands,  or  feet, 
th  a  membrane,  and  terminated  by  short 
d  claws.  On  each  aide  of  the  mouth  are 
Lhe  form  of  whiskera :  its  tongue  ia  hollow- 

•ea  Cow  hsi  abo  been  applied  u>  the  lAna,M!va. 
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ed,  the  concha  of  the  ears  are  wanting,  &c. ;  so  th 
cepting  the  two  great  tusks,  and  the  cutting  teeth, 
it  is  deficient  in  above  and  below,  the  Wakus  in  eve 
er  particular  perfectly  resembles  the  seal :  it  is  onlj 
larger  and  stronger,  being  commonly  firom  twelve 
teen  feet  in  length,  and  eight  or  nine  in  circmnfereD( 
sometimes  reaching  eighteen  feet  in  length,  with  a  p 
tionable  girth ;  whereas  the  largest  seals  are  no  mon 
seven  or  eight  feet.  The  Walruses  also  are  gei» 
seen  to  frequent  the  same  places  as  the  seals  are  h 
to  reside  in,  and  are  almost  always  found  together.  ' 
have  the  same  habitudes  in  every  respect,  excepting 
there  are  fewer  varieties  of  the  Morse  than  the  seal;  1 
likewise  are  more  attached  to  one  particular  climate  > 
are  rarely  found  except  in  the  northern  seas. 

"There  was  formerly,"  says  Zordrager," great pte 

of  Morses  and  seals  in  the  bays  of  Horisont^andKlo(tl 

at  present  there  are  very  few.     Both  these  anlnials  f 

the  water  in  the  summer,  and  resort  to  the  neighlHuni 

plains,  where  there  are  flocks  of  them  from  eighty  to  ti 

hundred,  particularly  Morses,  which  will  remain  there* 

eral  days  together,  till  hunger  obliges  them  to  return  toll 

sea.    This  animal  externally  resembles  the  seal,  bat  <i 

stronger  and  much  larger:  like  that,  it  has  fiveto*! 

each  paw,  but  its  claws  are  shorter,  and  its  head  tWl 

and  rounder ;  its  skin  is  thick,  wrinkled,  and  covered"! 

very  short  hair  of  different  colours  ;  its  upper  jaw  is  !■■ 

with  two  teeth  about  half  an  ell  or  an  eU  in  length  ;W 

tusks,  which  are  hollow  at  the  root,  become  larger  •!! 

animal  grows  older.    Some  of  them  are  found  to  iB** 

one,  the  other  being  torn  out  in  fighting  with  eachoW 

or  perhaps  fallen  out  through  age.    This  ivoiy  gcM^I 

brings  a  greater  price  than  that  of  the  elephant,  as  it  i>< 

a  more  compact  aiv^Yiw^'ftx  ws^'eXjoiiR.^*   The  mouth  rf" 
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like  that  of  the  ox,  and  furnished  with  hairs  which 
(T,  pointed,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw. 
8  mouth  are  two  nostrils,  through  which  the  ani- 
ts  the  water  like  a  whale.  There  are  a  great 
f  Morses  towards  Spitzbergen,  and  the  profit  that 

from  their  teeth  and  fat  fuUy  repays  the  trouble, 

is  almost  as  much  valued  as  that  produced  from 
.  When  the  hunter  is  near  one  of  these  animals 
ter,  or  on  the  ice,  he  darts  a  very  strong  harpoon 
;h,  though  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  often 

its  hard  and  thick  skin ;  but  if  it  has  penetrated 
3y  haul  the  animal  towards  the  boat,  and  kill  it 
arp  and  strong  lance.  The  Morse  is  generally 
ban  the  ox,  and  as  difficult  to  pursue  as  the 
3  skin  of  which  is  more  easily  pierced.  For  this 
ey  always  endeavour  to  wound  it  in  the  most  ten- 
ind  aim  at  its  eyes :  the  animal,  obliged  by  this 
•  turn  its  head,  exposes  its  breast  to  the  hunter, 
ediately  strikes  very  .forcibly  in  that  part,  and 
!  lance  out  again  as  quick  as  possible,  for  fear  it 
$^  the  lance  with  its  teeth,  and  wound  those  that 

Formerly,  before  these  animals  were  so  greatly 
d,  they  advanced  so  far  on  shore,  that  when  it 
wrater,  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea ; 
7  water,  being  at  a  still  greater,  the  hunters  ea- 
iched  them  and  killed  great  numbers.  The  hun- 
rder  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  sea,  and  after 

killed  several,  made  a  kind  of  barrier  of  their 
es,  and  in  this  manner  often  killed  three  or  four 
a  a  season.  The  prodigious  quantity  of  bones 
er  the  shores,  sufficiently  prove  how  numerous 
tnals  were  in  former  times.     When  they  are 

they  become  extremely  furious,  often  biting  the 

pieces  with  their  teeth,  or  teanng  tbfiiEL  qmV  q*^ 
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the  haudH  of  their  cnemicB:  and  when  at  lasttoll 
StroDgfly  engaged,  they  put  their  head  betwixt  their' 
or  fins,  atid  in  this  manner  roll  into  the  set.    Wbea 
is  a  great  number  together,  they  are  so  bold  as  b  a 
the  boats  that  pursue  them,  bite  them  with  their  !eetli,i»(   ^' 
eiert  all  their  strength  to  overturn  them." 

Captain  Cook  saw  II  herdoftliem  floating' on  an  ii 
offthenortherncoBstaof  the  American  continent.  "TkJ 
lie  (says  he)  in  herds  of  many  hundreds,  upon  the  ice.tal' 
dling  overone  another  like  swine  ;  and  roar  or  bray  soh* 
that  in  the  nig'hl,  or  in  foggy  weather,  they  gave  us  notkit 
the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  we  could  see  it.  V 
found  the  whole  herd  asleep,  some  being  alnijs  onfc 
walch.  These,  at  the  approach  of  tlie  boat,  woi  ' 
those  next  to  them ;  and  the  alarm  being  thus  graJui*! 
communicated,  the  whole  herd   would  be   iw^ed.  if 


they  were  8e\aQiQ  \ii  ».  Iwrry  ta  g^t  away,  till  aft?!  ''•^' 
had  beenonceftteliA.  '^tej'iMKi-w^sifLtoubleovef*! 

-  ■      •!*:i«\ 


another  inlQ  tbeeen^'iR'iisi'otovwiV^jsoSssis^  ^oJ^^* 
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lot,  on  the  first  discharge,  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we 
nrally  lost  them,  though  mortally  wounded.  Vast  num- 
of  these  animals  would  follow  and  come  close  up  to  the 
B ;  but  the  flash  of  a  musket  in  the  pan,  or  even  the 
ting  of  a  mubket  at  them,  would  send  them  down  in 
istant.  The  female  Walrus  will  defend  her  offspring 
e  very  last,  and  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life,  whether 
B  water  or  upon  the  ice.  Nor  will  the  young  one  quit 
lam,  though  she  be  dead ;  so  that,  if  one  be  killed,  the 
r  is  a  certain  prey." 

■e  find  the  Walrus  can  live,  at  least  for  some  time,  in 
^erate  climate.  We  do  not  know  how  long  it  goes 
young,  but  if  we  judge  by  the  time  of  its  growth 
dze,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  upwards  of  nine  months. 
nnot  continue  in  the  water  for  a  long  time  together, 
9  obliged  to  go  on  shore  to  suckle  its  young,  and  for 
occasions.  When  they  meet  with  a  steep  shore,  or 
ff  of  ice  to  climb  up,  they  make  use  of  their  tusks  to 
1^,  and  their  feet  to  drag  along  the  heavy  mass  of  their 
[.  They  are  said  to  feed  upon  the  shell-fish  which  are 
^.  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  grub  them  up  with  their 
iLtOflks.  Others  say,  that  they  live  on  the  broad  leaves 
iriittain  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  sea,  and  that  they 
Itther  flesh  nor  fish.  But  I  imagine  all  these  opinions 
^i£Qt  a  weak  foundation  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think, 
t^  Walrus,  like  the  seal,  lives  on  prey,  especially 
^p  and  other  fish ;  for  it  does  not  eat  at  all  when  upon 
fcjld  it  is  chiefly  hunger  which  obliges  it  to  return  to 

u 

fat  of  the  Walrus  furnishes  from  one  to  two  barrels 
and  the  skin  is  capable  of  being  manufactured  into 
ig  and  elastic  leather. 
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THE  MANATI. 

This  animal  may  be  indiscriminately  called  the  last 
or  first  of  fishes.  It  cannot  be  called  a  quadra 
can  it  entirely  be  termed  a  fish :  it  partakes  of  th 
of  the  fish  by  its  two  feet  or  hands ;  but  the  hi 
which  are  almost  wholly  concealed  in  the  bodie 
seal  and  morse,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Mai 
stead  of  two  short  feet  and  a  small  narrow  tail 
is  placed  in  a  horizontal  direction  in  the  morse,  the 
has  only  a  thick  tail,  spread  out  broad  like  a  fan. 
keems  to  be  the  first  author  who  has  given  any  sort  of 
or  description  of  the  Manati ;  he  says,"  it  is  aveiy  cira 
mishapen  animal,  the  head  of  which  is  thicker  than 
an  ox,  the  eyes  small,  and  the  two  feet  or  hands  are 
near  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  swimming.  It 
scales,  but  is  covered  with  a  skin,  or  rather  a  thick  hi( 
a  few  hairs  or  bristles :  it  is  a  peaceable  animal,  an 
upon  the  herbage  by  the  river  sides,  without  entire! 
ing  the  water,  swimming  on  the  surface  of  it  to  s 
food.  The  hunters  practise  the  following  method 
the  Manati ;  they  row  thelnselves  in  a  boat  or  raft 
the  animal  as  possible,  and  dart  a  very  strong  Ian 
it,  to  the  end  of  which  a  very  long  cord  is  fasteni 
Manati  feeling  itself  wounded,  instantly  swims  a 
plunges  to  the  bottom :  but  the  cord  which  holds  th 
has  a  cork  or  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  endi 
serve  as  a  buoy ;  when  the  animal  begins  to  gio 
and  weak  through  the  loss  of  blood,  he  swims  to 
the  cord  is  then  woifin^  up,  and  the  animal  drawn 
arm's  length  of  the  boat,  where  they  dispatchit  in  th 
by  strokes  of  the  oar  or  lance.  It  is  so  very  heavy,' 
a  sufficient  \o^^  ^oi  l^tro  oxen  to  draw ;  its  flesh  is 
lent  eating,  an^\a  ea\A>\iT«&!k&\  %&Vii^^i»sL  as  fish. 
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ee  animals  measure  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  length 
:  feet  in  hreadth :  the  body  becomes  narrower  towards 
il,  and  then  spreads  gradually  broader  towards  the  end. 
le  Spaniards,  adds  Oviedo,  give  the  appellation  of 
i  to  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  as  this  animal 
nly  fore-feet,  they  have  given  it  the  name  ofManati, 
n  animal  with  hands.  The  female  has  breasts  placed 
rd  like  those  of  a  woman,  and  she  generally  brings 
two  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  she  suckles.  The 
and  fat  of  this  animal  (says  M.  de  Condamine)  have  a 
resemblance  to  veal.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
ibious,  since  it  never  entirely  leaves  the  water,  having 
two  flat  fins,  close  to  the  head,  about  sixteen  inches 
and  which  serves  the  animal  instead  of  arms  and  hands, 
y  raises  its  head  out  of  the  water  to  feed  on  the  her- 
by  the  seaside.  The  eyes  of  this  animal  have  no  pro- 
m  to  the  size  of  its  body ;  the  orifice  of  its  ears  is 
3ss,  and  only  seems  like  a  hole  made  by  a  pin.  The 
ti  is  not  particular  lo  the  Amazonian  river ;  for  it  is 
$83  common  in  the  Oroonoko :  it  is  found  also,  though 
frequently,  in  the  Oyapoc,  and  many  other  rivers 
3  environs  of  Cayenne,  and  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and 
ibly  in  other  parts." 

e  Manati  species,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
and  rivers  of  the  New  World,  but  is  found  also  in 
of  Africa. 

the  preceding  description  given  by  Bufibn  of  this  an- 
18  too  vague  to  be  satisfactory,  it  may  be  proper  to  en- 
somewhat  on  the  difierent  species. 


THE   WHALE-TAILED  MORSE. 

variety  of  the  Morse  tribe,  which  is  also  called  the 
3Lti,  chiefly  inhabits  that  part  of  the  North  P^<l\^^ 
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which  lies  between  Kamtschatka  and  America.'  It  live 
in  families,  which  unite  and  form  immense  droves.  A 
the  individuals  are  exceedingly  attached  to  each  otbe 
particularly  the  males  to  their  females  ;  nothing  can  tenJ 
fy  or  compel  the  latter  to  abandon  the  former.  The  Mam 
ti  is  sometimes  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  weighs  u 
much  as  eight  thousand  pounds.  It  has  a  small  hea^  doo* 
ble  lips,  and  the  mouth  is  filled  with  white  tubulous  biistlei^ 
near  the  junction  of  the  jaws,  which  prevent  the  fefl(: 
^om  escaping  out  of  the  mouth  with  the  water.  Tl|j 
blubber  and  the  skin  are  the  parts  which  render  this  cieft 
ture  an  object  of  pursuit  to  mankind. 

[9 
THE    ROUND-TAILED   MANATI. 

This  animal  frequents  most  of  the  great  African  riven 
from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  maif 
of  the  rivers  on  the  eastern  shore  of  South  America.  It 
is  often  seen  in  the  Amazons  nearly  a  thousand  lesgoes 
from  its  mouth.    It  prefers  shallow  waters  near  low  laal» 
and  is  a  frolicsome  creature,  frequently  leaping  into  the 
air  to  great  heights.    The  natives  of  America  are  said  fie- 
quently  to  tame  it,  and  we  are  told  that  it  delights  in  m"' 
sic.    The  female,  when  struck  by  the  harpoon,  seems  JJ"* 
sensible  to  her  own  suflEerings,  and  only  anxious  to  protect 
her  young  one  by  taking  it  under  her  fins  or  feet  Tltf 
Round-tailed  Manati  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  andtiuet 
or  four  in  circumference.    Its  flesh  is  a  white,  well  tasW 
and  salubrious  food.    When  the  thicker  parts  of  theskfl 
are  cut  into  slices  and  dried,  they  bscome  exceediDg? 
tough,  and  form  good  whips.    Of  the  thinner  parts,  wlii» 
have  more  pliability,  the  Indians  make  thongs  to  fasts* 
together  the  sides  of  their  canoes. 
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THE    SEA-APE  MAI7ATI. 

vas  seen,  by  Mr.  Steller,  off  the  coast  of 
was  called  by  him  the  Sea- Ape.  Pennant 
\g  the  Manati  tribe ;  but,  as  it  has  a  head 
some  measure  that  of  a  dog,  with  sharp  up- 
Bingley  is  disposed  to  class  it  with  the  seals. 
)ea-Ape  was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of 
tricks  which  it  played.  It  swam  round  and 
ip,  stood  erect  for  a  considerable  time  with 
:s  body  out  of  the  water,  darted  backward 
peatedly,  under  the  ship,  and  brought  up  in 
I  plant,  like  the  bottle  gourd,  which  it  toss- 
and  played  innumerable  antics  with. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

^ M(mkey8...Tht  Orang-wtang^.Tht  Pigmy.^Tke  Gilfc 
or  Long-armed  Apt„.,Tht  Magot^,T*ke  Btioon^f 
Maimm....The  MandrUL^The  Pig-taiUd  Bo&mm^l 
Pig-faced  Baboon^TheBofmettedMorUbey^TheDog-fo 
Baboon.. ^The  Ursine  Baboim....Tht  Wanderoo  mi 
Loando....The  Macaque  andEgret....The  Pat<u^7%eX 
brouck....TheMa7^cibey....Tk$Mona....21ie  CsOSiic^l 
Mustache....The  Talapoin....!^  Douc....Ameriam  Ml 
keys....The  Warine  and  JUouato....The  CoaUa....T^  C 
puchin  Monkey. ...The  Sai,  or  Weeper.„.The  Siamii, 
Orange  Monkey....The  Saki....The  TamaTin....The  M 
tUu...The  Marikina»...Thc  Pinch....The  Mico. 

MONKEYS  IN  GENERAL. 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  several  kinds  of  M' 
keys,  we  cannot  do  better  than  offer  the  following  ob 
vations  upon  the  Monkey  tribe  in  general,  from  the  ar 
of  the  Tower  Menagerie. 

"  In  addition  to  the  hands  on  the   posterior  na  w 
anterior  members,  with  long  and  flexible  fingers  ai 
posable  thumbs,  which  constitute  the  primary  cha 
of  the  order,  the  Monkey  tribe  in  general  is  distin 
by  the  following  peculiarities.    Their  incisor  te 
invariably  four  in  each  jaw,  and  their  molars,  like 
man,  are  flat,  and  surmounted  by  blunted  tubercl 
latter  are  five  in  number  on  each  side  of  either 
the  Monkeys  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  in  on( 
tinct  tribe  belonging  to  the  New ;  but  most  off 
can  species  are  furnished  with  a  sixth.    Th' 
vary  considetablY  m  size,  from  a  trifling  projec 
the  remaiiung  l^eth  to  ^  Viti^  ^\A  Y^-'f^^s^ ' 
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tiling  those  of  the  most  formidable  Carnivora;  and 
.  this  structure  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  vacant 
e  is  left  between  the  incisors  and  the  canines  of  the 
ir  jaw,  and  between  the  canines  and  the  molars  of  the 
¥,  for  the  reception  and  lodgement  of  those  organs 
a  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  nails  of  all  their  fingers, 
^eli  as  those  of  the  thumbs,  are  invariably  flat  and 
nded. 

!n  almost  every  other  point  they  are  subject  to  infinite 
Ltioiis  of  form  and  structure.  The  shape  of  the  head, 
b,  in  one  or  two  species,  offers  a  close  approximation 
e  human  form,  passes  through  numerous  intermediate 
sitions,  until  it  reaches  a  point  at  which  it  can  only  be 
»ared  with  that  of  the  hound.  The  body,  which  is  in 
ral  slight  and  well  made,  is  in  some  few  instances 
irkably  short  and  thick-set,  and  in  others  drawn  out 
I  surprising  degree  of  tenuity.  Their  limbs  vary 
tly  in  their  proportions ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  an- 
T  are  longer  than  the  posterior :  in  all  they  are  admi- 
r  adapted  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied, 
imbing  and  leaping,  by  the  slenderness  of  their  form, 
flexibility  of  their  joints,  and  the  muscular  activity 
which  these  qualities  are  so  strikingly  combined. 
of  all  their  organs  there  is  perhaps  none  which  ex- 
s  so  remarkable  a  discrepancy  in  every  particular  as 
jBJl ;  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  some,  forms  a  mere 
role  in  others,  in  a  third  group  is  short  and  tapering, 
fourth  of  moderate  length  and  cylindrical,  in  a  fifth 
smely  long  but  uniformly  covered  with  hair ;  in  others, 
a,  of  equal  length,  divested  of  hair  beneath  and  near 
ip,  and  capable  of  being  twisted  round  the  branch  of 
t  or  any  other  similar  substance  in  such  a  manner  as 
;^port  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal,  even  without 
^aistance  of  his  hands. 
x8 
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'^  In  none  of  them,  it  may  be  observed,  are  the  huu 
fonned  for  swimming,  or  the  nails  constmcted  for  diggiii 
the  earth ;  and  in  none  of  them  is  the  naked  callous  pot 
tion,  which  corresponds  to  the  sole  or  the  palm,  capable  a 
being  npplied,  like  the  feet  of  man  or  of  the  bear,  to^ 
flat  surfaces  on  which  they  may  occasionally  tread.  Bm^ 
in  those  which  have  the  greatest  propensity  to  assnineM 
upright  posture,  the  body  is,  under  such  circumstuM} 
wholly  supported  by  the  outer  margins  of  the  postat 
hands.     The  earth,  in  fact,  is  not  their  proper  place  if 
abode;  they  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  trees,  and  eieff 
part  of  their  organization  is  admirably  fitted  for  theooif 
of  life  to  which  they  were  destined  by  the  hand  ofaUf 
herself.    Throughout  the  vast  forests  of  Asia,  Afiica,* 
South  America,  and  more  especially  in  those  portioB  « 
the  three  continents  which  are  comprehended  within  » 
tropics,  they  congregate  in  numerous  troops,  booMl 
rapidly  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tiee,* 
search  of  the  fruits  and  eggs  which  constitute  their  f* 
cipal  means  of  subsistence.    In  the  course  of  these  pert* 
grinations,  which  are  frequently  executed  with  aveloo? 
scarcely  to  be  followed  by  the  eye,  they  seem  to  gi^  *  1 1 
momentary,  and  but  a  momentary,  attention  to  evciy*  1 1 
markable  object  that  falls  in  their  way,  but  never  «pp* 
to  remember  it  again ;  for  they  will  examine  the  «* 
object  with  the  same  rapidity  as  often  as  it  lecnn,* 
apparently  without  in  the  least  recognizing  it  tf  ^ 
which  they  had  seen  before.    They  pass  on  a  sudden  fit^ 
a  state  of  seeming  tranquillity  to  the  most  violent  defltf* 
strations  of  passion  and  sensuality ;  and  in  the  coone^t 
few  minutes  run  through  all  the  yarions  phases  of  ge^vt 
and  action  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  for  which  titf 
peculiar  confoTrnfiitiotL  affords  ample  scope.    The  femdi* 
treat  their  youii^  m\i\\5aa  ^K%%^fc^Ns        seas  mitil  ^ 
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)able  of  shifting  for  themselves;  when  they 
3086  upon  the  world,  and  conduct  themselves 
m  from  that  time  forwards  in  the  same  manner 
the  most  perfect  strangers, 
vrees  of  their  so  much  vaunted  intelligence, 
.  general  very  limited,  and  rarely  capable  of 
!  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man,  vary 
auch  as  the  ever-changing  outline  of  their 
1  the  grave  and  reflective  orang-outang,  whose 
powers  of  imitation  in  his  young  state  have 
3me  of  so  much  ridiculous  exaggeration  and 
irgumentation,  to  the  stupid  and  savage  ba* 
gross  brutality  is  scarcely  relieved  by  a  single 
Uigence,  the  gradations  are  regular  and  easy. 
le  circumstance  connected  with  the  develope- 
faculty,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  with 
txtinction,  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  in 
als  which  have  not  yet  attained  their  full 
it  is  capable  of  being  brought  into  play ;  the 
uals,  even  of  the  most  tractable  races,  entirely 
liety,  and  with  it  the  docility,  of  their  youth, 
\g  at  length- as  stupid  and  as  savage  as  the 
)us  of  the  tribe. 

)nkeys  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World 
ach  other  in  several  remarkable  points,  some 
universally  characteristic  of  all  the  species 
e  others,  although  affording  good  and  tangible 
liscrimination,  are  but  partially  applicable, 
strils  of  all  the  species  inhabiting  the  Old 
nterior  like  those  of  man,  and  divided  only  by 
>tum.  In  those  of  the  New  World,  on  the 
y  are  invariably  separated  by  a  broad  division, 
ently  occupy  a  position  more  or  less  lateral, 
r  again  the  molar  teeth  are  uniformly  ^^  vcv 
x4 
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number,  crowned  with  obtuse  and  flattened 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  either  six  in  number,  or  in  tiie 
few  anomalous  cases  in  which  they  are  limited  to  fatyfd 
which  are  peculiar  to  a  group  that  ought  to  occopjfU 
intermediate  station  between  the  Monkeys  and  the Ififtct- 
eating  Carnivora,  their  crowns  are  surmounted  by  sN 
and  somewhat  elevated  points.  The  tails  of  aQ  Ac 
American  Monkeys  are  of  great  length,  bat  they  dilBa 
more  or  less  from  each  other  in  the  power  of  suspentiil 
themselves  by  means  of  that  organ,  a  fiiculty  which  k 
nevertheless  common  to  the  greater  number  of  them,  at 
of  which  those  of  the  Old  World  are  entirely  destiWe 
On  the  other  hand  the  American  species  never  exhihituj  I  ^ 
traces  of  the  callosities  or  of  the  cheek-pouches,  ^  I  ^ 
are  so  common  among  the  Asiatic  and  African  races.     '  ^ 

"Each  of  these  grand  divisions  has  been  sobdnifci 
into  several  minor  groups  or  genera ;  but  zodogirtB  h» 
hitherto  been  by  no  means  unanimous  with  respect  totht 
principles  on  which  this  subdivision  ought  to  be  efiectei 
The  arrangement  which  appears  to  be  most  generfj 
adopted  at  the  present  day  is  that  of  M.  Cuvier  vsA  » 
GeofFroy  Saint  Hilaire,  which  is  essentially  founded « 
the  application  of  an  imaginary  rule,  first  employed  if 
Camper  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  intelligence,* 
consequently  of  ideal  beauty,  expressed  by  the  hoa* 
face  in  its  various  gradations  of  elevation  or  debasemflij 
and  called  by  him  the  facial  angle.  Unfortunately,  hfl** 
ever,  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  animal  creatioB  « 
never  be  subjected  to  geometrical  laws ;  nor  cm  ^ 
innumerable  phases  be  expressed  with  the  jaecisioiirf* 
mathematical  theorem.  This  assumed  point  of  coBJ*" 
son  varies  almost  indefinitely,  not  merely  in  diftrt"* 
species,  but  even,  in  the  same  individual ;  and  the  0B>f 
outang  himaelY,  n^\vo  Ss  wi^^^"a^^  \si  ^j^^^^tsAfih  most  nenif 
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human  form,  offers  l^e  most  striking  illustration  of 
iith  of  this  observation ;  inasmuch  as  in  his  young 
itellectual  state  his  facial  angle  is  equal  to  65%  while 
aged  and  debased  condition,  in  which  he  has  acta- 
sen  repeatedly  descried  as  a  different  animal  under 
une  of  Pongo,  it  sinks  below  30° ;  degrading  him 
beneath  the  level  of  the  most  savage  and  stupid  of 
iboons. 

I  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  perhaps  be  con- 
d  as  giving  too  much  space  to  the  generalities  of 
ibject;  an  objection  to  which  we  can  only  answer 
early  the  whole  of  ouf  knowledge  of  the  Monkey 
consists  in  generalities.  Of  the  great  number  of 
«,  upwards  of  one  hundred,  which  are  now  known 
luuracterized,  very  few  are  distinguished  from  their 
liate  fellows  by  striking  and  strongly-marked  cha- 
8,  either  physical  or  moral.  The  groups  too  are 
cted  by  such  gradual  and  easy  transitions,  that 
igh  the  typical  forms  of  each,  isolated  from  the  mass 
laced  in  contrast  with  each  other,  unquestionably 
t  many  broadly  distinguishing  peculiarities,  yet  the 
series  offers  a  chain  so  nearly  complete  and  un- 
Q  Es  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  treated  of  in  an}^ 
way  than  as  one  homogeneous  whole." 

^  Monkey  tribe  is  very  numerous,  and  has  been 
d  by  naturalists  in  three  divisions.  Those  which 
ao  tails  are  termed  Apes,  and  those  which  have  short 
xe  denominated  Baboons ;  but  by  far  the  most  nu- 
is  division  consists  of  those  which  have  long  tails, 
rhich  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Monkeys. 
classification  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  by  modern 
■s,  who  use  the  word  Ape*  with  greater  latitude  of 
[cation, 
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CnviB&  thua  describes  this  animal.  The  avengeba 
of  the  species  is  from  three  to  four  feet»  The  ki4 
covered  with  coarse  red  haira.  The  foreheri  e?*' 
height  one  half  of  the  rest  of  the  visage.  Tbfo 
bluish.  There  are  neither  pouches  in  the  cheetSi  W 
losities  onthe  posteriors.  The  hinder  thunAsu*"'' 
ably  short.  This  celebrated  ape  resembles  o""' 
nearly  than  any  other  animal  in  the  form  of  tie  1*" 
the  volume  of  the  brain.  The  natural  historjflfl'*"'' 
Outang  has  been  miserably  disfigured  by  the  iDiiW*^ 
with  that  of  other  apes  of  the  lar^r  size,  mcw  <^ 
with  that  of  the  Chimpause.  Upon  a  criticil  m*"" 
I  have  ascertained  that  he  inhabits  the  mostai!™" 
tries  only,  as  Malacca,  Cochin  China,  and  puW"'''? 
great  ialand  of  Borneo,  whence  he  haBbeenbnoE*" 
rope  by  way  of  Java,  though  but  rareiy.  Heisg'i'^'' 
tamed,  and  capable  of  attachment.    From  the  ei««* 

•ThiEUFteocbmeMure.    IiihooUbs  S^u^'^ 
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al  conformation  he  can  arrive  at  some  facility  in 
ion  of  several  human  actions ;  but  his  intelligence 
mB  equals  the  exaggerated  accounts  we  have  re- 
'  it,  nor  does  it  appear  to  surpass  much  that  of 
3  species.  Camper  has  discovered  and  ably  de- 
70  membranous  sacs,  which  produce  a  thickness 
eness  in  the  voice ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  believ- 
lie  nails  are  always  wanting  on  the  hinder  thumbs. 
)  in  possession  of  some  very  minute  and  labour- 
)tions  of  this  animal,  especially  by  M.  F.  Cuvi- 
sor  Camper,  Tilesius,  and  Dr.  Abel.  The  last  we 
Bnt  to  the  reader  in  the  author's  own  words,  as  sci- 
leful,  and  highly  interesting, 
hair  of  the  Orang-Outang  is  of  a  brownish  red 
id  covers  his  back,  arms,  legs,  and  outside  of  his 
I  feet  On  the  back  it  is  in  some  places  six  inch- 
uid  on  his  arms  five.  It  is  thinly  scattered  over 
and  feet,  and  is  very  short  It  is  directed  down- 
the  back,  upper  arm,  and  legs,  and  upwards  on  the 
The  face  has  no  hair  except  on  its  sides,  some- 
le  manner  of  whiskers,  and  a  very  thin  beard. 
Iders,  elbows,  and  knees,  have  fewer  hairs  than 
ts  of  the  arms  and  legs.  The  palms  of  the 
d  feet  are  quite  naked. 

prevailing  colour  of  the  animal's  skin,  when  na- 
len  through  the  hair,  is  a  bluish  gray, 
lead,  viewed  in  front,  is  pear-shaped,  expanding 
3hin  upwards,  the  cranium  being  much  the  larger 
e  eyes  are  close  together,  of  an  oval  form,  and 
'n  colour.  The  eye-lids  are  fringed  with  lashes, 
)wer  ones  are  succular  and  wrinkled.  The  nose 
nt  with  the  face,  except  at  the  nostrils,  which  are 
elevated :  their  openings  are  narrow  and  oblique. 
x6 
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ling  a  considerable  angle  with  the  back, 
re  of  gravity  so  far  beyond  the  perpendic- 
ms,  like  the  fore  legs  of  other  animals,  are 
)port  the  body.  So  difficult,  indeed,  it  is 
the  upright  position  for  a  few  seconds,  un- 
•n  of  his  keeper,  that  he  is  obliged,  in  the 
*his  task,  to  raise  his  arms  above  his  head^ 
behind  him,  to  keep  his  balance.  His  pro- 
on  a  flat  surface  is  accomplished  by  placing 
pon  the  ground,  and  drawing  his  body  be- 

moving  in  this  manner,  he  strongly  resem* 
3crepit  in  the  legs,  supported  on  stilts.  In 
ire  he  probably  seldom  moves  along  the 
Lole  external  configuration  showing  his  fit- 
ng  trees,  and  clinging  to  their  branches, 
d  pliability  of  his  fingers  and  toes  enable 
ith  facility  and  steadiness,  and  the  force  of 
powers  him  to  support  his  body  for  a  great 

by  on^  hand  or  foot.  He  can  thus  pass 
I  object  to  another,  at  the  distance  of  his 
1  other,  and  can  obviously  pass  from  one 
3  to  another,  through  a  much  greater  inter- 
on  a  flat  surface,  this  animal  turns  his  legs 
sitting  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  rope, 
heels,  his  body  leaning  forward  against  his 
animal  uses  his  hands  like  others  of  the 

al  described  by  the  Doctor,  *<  on  his  arrival 
itavia,  was  allowed  to  be  entirely  at  liberty, 
y  or  two  of  being  put  on  board  the  Cesar 
to  England ;  and  whilst  at  large,  made  no 
ape:  but  became  violent  when  put  into  a 
nboo  cage,  for  the  purpose  of  being  convey* 
and.    As  soon  as  he  felt  himaelf  m  ^^"cv.- 
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lement,  he  took  the  rails  of  the  cage  into  his  hands, 
aaking  them  violently  endearoured  to  break  then 
)ieces ;  but  finding  that  they  did  not  yield  generall] 
oried  them  separately,  and,  having*  discovered  one  we 
than  the  rest,  worked  at  it  constantly  till  he  had  brob 
and  made  his  escape.  On  board  ship,  an  attempt  b 
made  to  secure  him  by  a  chain  tied  to  a  strong  staple 
instantly  unfastened  it,  and  ran  ofiTwith  the  chain  drag 
behind ;  but  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  its  lengtl 
coiled  it  once  or  twice,  and  threw  it  over  his  shoa 
This  feat  he  often  repeated;  and  when  he  found  it  n 
not  remain  on  his  shoulder,  he  took  it  into  his  mouth. 

"  After  several  abortive  attempts  to  secure  him  i 
effectually,  he  was  allowed  to  wander  freely  about 
ship,  and  soon  became  familiar  with  the  sailors,  and 
passed  them  in  agility.    They  often  chased  him  about 
rigging,  and  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  displt 
his  adroitness  in  managing  an  escape.     On  first  star 
he  would  endeavour  to  outstrip  his  pursuers  by 
speed ;  but  when  much  pressed,  eluded  them  by  sev 
loose  rope,  and  swinging  out  of  their  reach.    At 
times,  he  would  patiently  wait  on  the  shrouds,  or 
mast  head,  till  his  pursuers  almost  touched  him,  an 
suddenly  lower  himself  to  the  deck  by  any  rope  tb 
near  him,  or  bound  along  the  mainstay  from  one  r 
the  other,  swinging  by  his  hands,  and  moving  th< 
over  the  other.    The  men  would  often  shake  the  r 
which  he  clung  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  or 
fear  his  falling ;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  powe 
muscles  could  not  be  easily  overcome.    When  ii 
ful  humour,  he  would  often  swing  within  ma 
of  his  pursuer,  and,  having  struck  him  with 
throw  himself  fcom  him. 

"  Whilst  in  J  via  \i^  \o^^^^  Va.  ^\wg^  t»i 
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/Telling,  and  formed  a  bed  by  intertwining  the 
iches,  and  covering  them  with  leaves.  During 
!ie  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting  beyond  the 
ching  whoever  might  pass  under ;  and  when  he 
one  with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a  share 
e  always  retired  for  the  night  at  sunset,  or  sooner 
been  well  fed,  and  rose  with  the  sun,  and  visited 
m  whom  he  habitually  received  food. 
)me  small  Monkeys  on  board  from  Java  he  took 
ce,  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the  persons 
ip.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly  attempted  to  throw 
cage,  containing  three  of  them,  overboard,  be- 
obably,  he  had  seen  them  receive  food,  of  which 
obtain  no  part.  But  although  he  held  so  little 
se  with  them  when  under  our  inspection,  I  had 

suspect  that  he  was  less  indifferent  to  their  so- 
3n  free  from  our  observation ;  and  was  one  day 
id  to  the  top  gallant-yard  of  the  mizen-mast  to 
him  playing  with  a  young  male  monkey.  Lying 
ck,  partially  covered  with  a  sail,  he  for  some  time 
ated,  with  great  gravity,  the  gambols  of  the 
which  bounded  over  him :  but  at  length  caught 
le  tail,  and  tried  to  evelope  him  in  hifl  covering, 
ikey  seemed  to  dislike  his  confinement,  and  broke 
,  but  again  renewed  his  gambols,  and  although 
y  caught,  always  escaped.      The  intercourse, 

did  not  seem  to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  Orang- 
lever  condescended  to  romp  with  the  Monkey,  as 
ith  the  boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  Monkeys  had 
'  a  great  predilection  for  his  company ;  for  when- 
r  broke  loose,  they  took  their  way  to  his  resting 
d  were  often  seen  lurking  about  it,  or  creeping 
nely  towards  him.    There  appeared  to  be  no  gra- 

their  intimac;^ :  as  they  appeared  as  con&dentV} 
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jniliar  with  him  when  first  observed,  as  at  the  ck( 

heir  acquaintance. 

"But  although  so  gentle  when  not  ezceedin^yinib 
the  Orang-Outang  would  he  excited  to  violent  nge,i 
he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth,  showing  his  teeth, 
seizing  and  biting  those  who  were  near  him.  SometJ 
indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  desperation:  lod 
two  or  three  occasions,  committed  an  act,  which  in  a 
tional  being,  would  have  been  called  the  threateni^ 
suicide.  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  lie 
tempted  to  take  it,  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  m 
furiously  about  the  ropes ;  then  return  and  endeavonr  I 
obtain  it :  if  again  refused,  he  would  roll  for  some  tti 
like  an  angry  child  upon  the  deck,  uttering  the  mostjtf* 
ing  screams ;  and  then  suddenly  starting  up,  rush  faii# 
ly  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  disappear.  Onfiistt* 
nessing  this  act,  we  thought  that  he  had  thrown  hi** 
into  the  sea ;  but,  on  a  search  being  made,  found  bin  os 
cealed  under  the  chains. 

"  This  animal  neither  practises  the  grimaces  and  irf 
of  other  Monkeys,  nor  possesses  their  perpetual  prone 
to  mischief.    Gravity,  approaching  to  melancholy, 
mildness,  were  sometimes  strongly  expressed  in  his  f 
tenance,  and  seem  to  be  the  characteristics  of  his  di 
tion.    When  he  first  came  among  strangers,  he  wo' 
for  hours  with  his  hand  upon  his  head,  looking  pe 
at  all  around  him ;  and  when  much  incommoded  ^ 
examination,  would  hide  himself  beneath  any 
that  was  at  hand.    His  mildness  was  evinced  b; 
bearance  under  injuries,  which  were  grievous  ' 
was  excited  to  revenge:  but  he  always  avoi 
who  often  teazed  him.    He  soon  became  strong^ 
to  those  who  used  him  kindly.    By  their  side  \ 
of  sittiag ',  and  getXing  %a  ^o^^  '^"^^^Bsible  tr 
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rouid  take  their  hands  between  his  lips,  and  fly  to 
)T  protection.  From  the  boatswain  of  the  Alceste, 
lared  his  meals  with  him,  and  was  his  chief  favour- 
bough  he  sometimes  purloined  the  grog  and  the 
of  his  benefactor,  he  learned  to  eat  with  a  spoon ; 
ght  be  often  seen  sitting  at  his  cabin  door,  enjoying 
fiee,  quite  unembarrassed  by  those  who  observed 
id  with  a  grotesque  and  sober  air,  that  seemed  a 
jue  on  human  nature. 

)xt  to  the  boatswain,  I  was,  perhaps,  his  most  inti- 
cquaintance.  He  would  always  follow  me  to  the 
lead,  whither  I  often  went  for  the  sake  of  reading 
from  the  noise  of  the  ship ;  and,  having  satisfied 
f  that  my  pockets  contained  no  eatables,  would  lie 
)y  my  side,  and  pulling  a  topsail  entirely  over  him, 
rom  it  occasionally  to  watch  my  movements, 
s  favourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinging  from 
anches  of  trees,  in  passing  firom  one  to  another,  and 
ibing  over  the  roofs  of  houses ;  on  board,  in  hanging 
arms  from  the  ropes,  and  in  romping  with  the  boys 
ship.  He  would  entice  them  into  play  by  striking 
nrith  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  bounding  from 
but  allowing  them  to  overtake  him,  and  engage  in 
k  scuffle,  in  which  he  used  his  hands,  feet,  and 
.  If  any  conjecture  could  be  formed  from  these 
s  of  his  mode  of  attacking  an  adversary,  it  would 
to  be  his  first  object  to  throw  him  down,  then  to 
him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then  wound  him 
is  teeth. 

1  board  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast  head, 
vrapping  himself  in  a  sail.  In  making  his  bed,  he 
he  greatest  pains  to  remove  everything  out  of  his 
hat  might  render  the  surface  on  which  he  intended 
uneven :  and,  having  satisfied  himself  m^VVvSa^"^^ 
arrangement,  spread  out  the  sail,  an^  \^V^?»  ^o^u 
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upon  it  on  his  back,  drew  it  over  his  body.  SeuBtiBe 
pre-occupied  his  bed,  and  teased  him  by  refnsugtof 
it  up.  On  these  occasions  he  would  endeavour  to  poSt 
sail  from  under  me,  or  to  force  me  from  it;  andwoiMi 
rest  till  I  had  resided  it  If  it  were  large  enoogk 
both,  he  would  quietly  lie  by  my  side.  If  all  the  8 
happened  to  be  set,  he  would  hunt  about  for  some  o( 
covering,  and  either  steal  one  of  the  sailors'  jackets 
shirts  that  happened  to  be  drying,  or  empty  a  hunnod 
its  blankets.  Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  soffi 
much  from  a  low  temperature,  especially  eaiij  is 
morning,  wh^n  he  would  descend  from  the  mast,  ^ 
ing  with  cold,  and  running  up  to  any  one  of  his  file 
climb  into  their  arms,  and  clasping  them  closely,  de 
warmth  from  their  persons,  screaming  violently  at 
attempt  to  remove  him. 

"  His  food  in  Java  was  chiefly  fruit,  especially  mai 
tans,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond.    He  prefeire 
fee  and  tea,  but  would  readily  take  wine,  and  exeo 
his  attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the  Captain's  ^ 
bottle.    Since  his  arrival  in  London  he  has  prefen 
and  milk  to  any  thing  else,  but  drinks  wine  ac 
liquors. 

"  In  his  attempts  to  obtain  food,  he  afforded  us 
portunities  of  judging  of  his  sagacity  and  disposi 
is  always  very  impatient  to  receive  it  when  h 
him,  and  became  passionate  when  it  was  not  s 
up ;  and  would  chase  a  person  all  over  the  shi' 
it.    I  seldom  came  upon  deck  without  sweetm 
in  my  pocket,  and  could  never  escape  his  \ 
Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  evade  him  by  / 
the  mast-head,  but  was  always  overtaken  o: 
in  my  piogreaa.    YThen  he  came  up  wit! 
shrouds,  he  "woxiVA.  secwt^  \MQa^'l  \s^  ^\>a  fc 
tlings,  and  coxi^ne  m^  \e^^  V\Nia.^^  ^^^^ 
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lile  he  rifled  my  pockets.  If  he  found  it  impos- 
3vertake  me,  he  would  climb  to  a  considerable 
the  rigging,  and  then  drop  suddenly  upon  me. 
ceiving  his  intention,  I  attempted  to  descend,  he 
le  down  a  rope,  and  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of 
ds.  Sometimes  I  fastened  an  orange  to  the  end 
,  and  lowered  it  to  the  deck  from  the  mast  head  ; 
Dn  as  he  attempted  to  seize  it,  drew  it  rapidly 
r  being  several  times  foiled  in  endeavouring  to 
ly  direct  means,  he  altered  his  plan.  Appearing 
tie  about  it,  he  would  remove  to  some  distance, 
d  the  rigging  very  leisurely  for  some  time,  and 
.  sudden  spring,  catch  the  rope  which  held  it 
id  again  by  my  suddenly  jerking  the  rope,  he 
first,  seem  quite  in  despair,  relinquish  his  effort, 
bout  the  rigging,  screaming  violently.  But  he 
ays  return,  and  again  seizing  the  rope,  disre- 
jerk,  and  allow  it  to  run  through  his  hand  till 
ich  of  the  orange ;  but  if  again  foiled,  would 
my  side,  and  taking  me  By  the  arm,  confine  it 
lauled  the  orange  up. 

seen  him  exhibit  violent  a] arm  on  two  occasions 
1  he  appeared  to  seek  for  safety  in  gaining  as 
ovation  as  possible.  On  seeing  eight  large  tur- 
ht  on  board,  whilst  the  Caesar  was  off  the  Island 
ion,  he  climbed  with  all  possible  speed  to  a  high- 
the  ship  than  he  had  ever  before  reached,  and, 
»wit  upon  them,  projected  his  long  lips  into  the 
hog's  snout,  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  sound 
fht  be  described  as  between  the  croaking  of  a 
hie  grunting  of  a  pig.  Afler  some  time  he  ven- 
3scend,  but  with  great  caution,  peeping  contin- 
e  turtles,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  approach 
ny  yards  of  them.    He  ran  to  the  same  \ve\^\.^ 
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and  uttering  the  same  sounds,  on  seeing  some  n 
ing  and  splashing  in  the  sea ;  and  since  his  airivt 
gland  has  shown  nearly  the  same  degree  of  (ei 
sight  of  a  live  tortoise." 

This  animal  survived  his  transportation  to 
from  August,  1817,  when  he  arrived,  to  the  1st 
1819,  during  which  interval  he  was  in  the  custod 
Cross  at  Exeter  'Change,  as  much  carcoDod  lor  thi 
ness  of  his  disposition  as  he  was  noticed  for  his  gi 
ty.  There  was  no  need  of  personal  confinemenl 
tie  of  restraint  or  coercion ;  to  his  keepers  espee^ 
to  those  whom  he  knew  hy  their  frequent  vifltl 
played  a  decided  partiality.  During  his  last  ilfa 
at  his  death,  his  piteous  appearance,  which  se 
bespeak  his  entreaties  to  those  about  him  for  i 
not  fail  to  excite  the  feelings  of  all  who  witDflv 
an  excitement  evidently  heightened  by  the  reooO 
human  suffering,  under  similar  circumatances,  t 
sight  of  this  animal  so  strongly  brought  to  mind. 
shedding  his  teeth  at  the  period  of  his  death, ' 
probably  promoted,  if  not  caused  by  it. 

Of  the  many  attempts  to  transport  the  On 
alive  to  Europe,  we  believe  only  one  or  two 
successful.    In  1825  one  was  brought  to  tfa 
Batavia  by  Captain  Blanchard,  but  unforton: 
in  the  harbour  before  landing.    Captain  Shi? 
rived  here  firom  Batavia  during  the  present 
1831 )  has  been  more  fortunate.    He  has  bio 
Orang-Outang,  which  is  now  in  good  he 
every  prospect  of  enduring  the  climate, 
of  about  18  months  old,  and  was  procure 
Borneo.    The  interest  excited  in  vespect 
as  well  by  its  owiv  extraordinary  character 
variety  of  accoui\\.a  \)ft.^\.^\i^^'t»ViK^'^^ 


line  it  with  Borao  care.    We  have  alio 
I  likenesa  to  be  taken,  which  ii  here 


ftting  tfaifl  animal  with  the  preceding  deacription 
:I,  we  find  it  remarkably  accurate  and  complete. 
e  that  the  thumb  of  the  hinder  hand  ha&  w^  iikCi, 
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eems  that  in  nine  cases  mentioned  by  Dr 

ae  fact  existed.    Two  instances  to  the  cc 

BY,  are  cited ;  one  by  Tilesius,  the  other  by 

We  also  remarked  that  the  thumb  is  placed 

ht  angles  to  the  hand,  inclining  a  little  towi 

.    The  dimensions  of  the  animal  are  as  follow 

HINDER  ARM. 

Length  of  the  hand           -            •  -     ^ 

Middle  finger             .           .            .  3i 

Thumb     -            -            -            -  -      It 

Wrist  to  the  elbow    ...  61 

Thigh  bone          -           •            >  -41 

FORE  ARM. 

Hand              -            -  -            -            bi'i 

Thumb    -           -  -            -           -      2  i 

Wrist  to  the  elbow    -  -            -.           7| 

Shoulder  to  the  elbow  >            .           -      % 

Middle  finger            .  .            .             3| 

Whole  length  of  hinder  arm    -  -       18 

Whole  length  of  fore  arm    -  -  20 

Length  of  the  ear  ... 

^  From  the  back  of  the  head,  to  the  point  of 
the  chin  ... 

Length  of  the  back 
Length  of  the  head 

Whole  length  of  the  animal  standing  ere 
Facial  angle  .  -  -        & 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
Eunple  account  we  have  given,  and  shall  thr 
to  describe  the  Pongo,  which,  as  will  be  s 
tured  by  some  to  be  the  Orang-Outang, 

»ze. 
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THE  PONGO. 

)t  be  distinguished  from  the  Pongo  of 
ears  only  to  have  existed  in  that  author's 
B  first  correct  description  of  it  was  given 
Vurmb,  whose  dissertation  on  it  is  to  be 
of  the  Batavian  Society.  Cuvier  thus 
he  Pongo  has  the  long  arms  and  the  ab- 
:uliar  to  the  Orang-Outangs,  with  the 
the  Guenons  and  Baboons,  and  a  form 
r  peculiar.  The  forehead  retreats  con- 
cranium  is  small  and  compressed.  The 
lidal  form  in  consequence  of  the  eleva- 
ing  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
gans  of  the  voice  some  disposition  anal- 
ich  has  been  observed  in  the  howling^ 
rica.  We  know  already  that  they  have 
ch  adhering  to  the  larynx  like  the  ba- 
it one  species  is  known,  which  is  the 
mkey  tribe,  and  inhabits  the  island  of 


tlon  of  Cuvier's  work,  he,  as  well  as  other  uata- 
to  suspect  that  tlie  Orang-Outang  and  Pongo 
animal;  the  Orang-Outang,  as  recognized  in 
e  young  Pongo.  They  are  both  natives  of  the 
examination,  their  skeletons  exhibit  an  alipost 

The  number  of  the  vertebras  is  the  same;  the 
imbs  and  the  form  of  the  hands  is  altogether 
he  thumb  of  the  hinder  hands  is  equally  short 
iie  membranaceous  bs^  at  the  throat  is  equally 
:  in  both. 

I  these  points  of  resemblance,  the  form  of  the 
in  the  two  animals ;  that  of  the  Orang-Outang 

the  human  head  in  shape,  more  nearly  than 
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Geoffiroi  supposes  that  the  Pongo  may  walk  eied 

Griffith  observes  that  "this  position  is  no  morea 

and  convenient  to  the  Pongo  than  to  the  other  8 

That  he  can  occasionally  use  it,  is  certain,  but  tint  i 

itually  does  so,  is  fu  from  probable.    He  is  not 

organized  for  this  purpose  than  the  Orang-Ootasf) 

insufficiency  in  this  respect  has  already  been  amply  { 

Like  iiim,  the  natural  organization  qualifies  him  ton 

ther  bipedal  nor  quadrupedal  motion  with  facility) ^ 

inently  fits  him  for  the  process  of  climbing,  and  t)) 

tation  of  the  forest    The  excessive  strength  and 

of  the  Pongo  renders  an  intimate  knowledge  of  It 

extremely  difficult.    It  is  reported  of  one,  that^ 

attempt  was  made  to  take  him,  he  defended  lu 

violently  with  the  branches  of  trees,  that  it  was  ii 

to  seize  him  alive." 

Stark  considers  the  Orang-Outang  and  Poi 
the  same.    He  has  the  following  observations 

Uiat  of  any  other  animal ;  while  the  most  remarkable  fe 
Pongo  is  the  excessive  elongation  of  the  muzzle.  M. 
marks  that  "  this  considerable  volume  of  the  muzzle  caDi 
but  at  the  expense  of  tlie  other  adjoining  parts;  we  ao 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  apparent  forehead  ;  that  the  b( 
contains  the  brain  is  uncommonly  small ;  and  that  the  o 
men  is  situated  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of  the  head, 
the  magnitude  of  wliich  forms  the  principal  character  of  I 
remarkable,  moreover,  not  i>nly  by  the  enormous  thic 
gums,  but  also  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  canine 
teeth  with  which  they  are  provided ;  the  incisors  exceed 
tliose  of  the  Lion,  and  the  canines  do  not  differ  much  i 
from  that  animal.'*  From  these  and  other  coiisiderati< 
has  made  a  separate  genus  of  the  Simia  of  Wurmb,  y 
named  Pongo,  the  characters  of  which,  independent^  • 
men  to  a\\  Simiie^^te  iaL^cVeA  axi^les  of  30  degrees,  abajo 
calloBitieB,  and  vi^ai  <A  \aJ\,  Ka  >i^\.  NaOuBKm  Via<» 
Pongo  of  Borneo^ 


r.  ■  .- 
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he  Great  Orang-Outang.  "  The  history  of  this 
confounded  with  relations  of  other  species,  has 
been  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  animal 
I  by  naturalists  under  the  name  of  Satyrus,  speci- 
which  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  Europe, 
Pongo  of  Wurmb,  seem  only,  as  Cuvier  conjec- 
be  the  young  of  the  gigantic  animal,  described 
f  figured  by  Dr.  Clarke  AbeL  From  the  meas- 
of  the  shrivelled  and  dried  skin,  that  gentleman 
I  height  to  exceed  7  feet  and  a  half,  though  the 
the  animal  was  ascertained  by  the  state  of  his 
I  by  the  apophysis  of  the  bones  of  its  hands  be- 
Qpletely  ossified." 

el's  letter  describing  the  animal  above  referred  to, 
IJalcutta,  1825.  He  considers  Cuvier  "right  in 
r  Wurmb's  animal  as  the  adult  of  the  young  east- 
igs  seen  in  Europe,  but  that  he  is  mistaken  in 
r  that  it  is  also  the  adult  of  the  African  species." 
of  the  animal  was  deposited  in  the  museum  at 

Dr.  Abel's  description  is  as  follows  : — 
'ace  of  this  animal,"  says  Dr.  Abel,  "  with  the 
I  of  the  beard,  is  nearly  bare,  a  few  straggling 
^ny  hairs  being  alone  scattered  over  it  It  is  of 
iad  colour,  excepting  the  margins  of  the  lips, 
t  lighter.  The  eyes  are  small  in  relation  to  those 
,nd  are  about  an  inch  apart.  The  eyelids  are 
:ed  with  lashes.  The  ears  are  l^  inch  in  length, 
y  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  close  to  the  head,  and 
those  of  man,  with  the  exception  of  wanting  the 
3.  The  nose  is  scarcely  raised  above  the  level 
e,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  two  nostrils,  f 
I  in  breadth,  placed  obliquely  side  by  side.  The 
ejects  in  a  mamillary  form.  The  opening  of  the 
i^ery  large.    When  closed,  the  lips  appear  nar* 
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row,  but  are  in  reality  half  an  inch  in  thickness.    The  hair 
of  the  head  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  grows  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  is  five  inches  in  length.     The  beard  is  hand- 
some, and  appears  to  have  been  curly  in  the  animal's  life- 
time.   Its  colour  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  bead,  ap- 
proaching to  a  light  chestnut     The  beard  is  about  three 
inches  long,  springing  very  gracefully  from  the  upper  1^ 
near  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  mostachio^ 
whence  descending,  it  mixes  with  that  of  the  chm,tk 
whole  having  at  present  a  very  wary  aspect    The  fice 
of  the  animal  is  much  wrinkled. 

"  The  palms  of  the  hands  are  very  long,  are  quite  Di- 
ked from  the  wrists,  and  are  of  the  colour  of  the  face. 
Their  backs  are  covered  with  hair  to  the  last  joint  of  the 
fingers,  and  this  inclines  backwards  towards  the  wrisb; 
and  then  turns  directly  upwards.  All  the  fingers  hne 
nails,  which  are  strong,  convex,  and  of  a  black  colon. 
The  thumb  reaches  to  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-finger. 

"  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  bare,  and  of  the  same  coloar 
as  the  hands ;  they  are  covered  on  the  back  with  long 
brown  hair  to  the  last  joint  of  the  toes.  The  great  toe  is  set 
on  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  foot,  and  is  relatively  veiy 
short.  The  original  colour,  however,  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  somewhat  uncertain,  ii 
consequence  of  tiie  ef^et  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  have 
been  preserved. 

'^  The  skin  itself  is  of  a  dark  leaden  colour.  The  hiir 
is  of  a  brownish  red,  but  when  observed  at  some  distance, 
has  a  dull,  and  in  some  places  an  almost  bhck  appei^ 
ance  ;  but,  in  a  strong  light,  it  is  of  a  light  red.  It  ii  in 
all  parts  very  long ;  on  the  fore-arm  it  is  directed  npwarda 
On  the  upper  arm  its  general  direction  is  downwards^  M 
rem  its  length  it  hangs  shaggy  below  the  ann.   Fros 


w 
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which,  in  continuation  with  the  long  hair  on  the  back, 
«eems  to  fonn  a  continuous  mass  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
lK>dy,  About  the  flanks  the  hair  is  equally  long,  and,  in 
the  living  animal,  must  have  descended  below  the  thighs 
«2id  nates.  On  the  limits,  however,  of  the  lateral  termi- 
jmtion'of  the  skin,  which  must  have  covered  the  chest  and 
beUy,  it  is  scanty,  and  gives  the  impression  that  these 
sports  must  have  been  comparatively  bare.  Round  the  up- 
per part  of  the  back  it  is  also  much  thinner  than  elsewhere, 
and  small  tufts  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  with  the  neck 
sure  curled  abruptly  upwards,  corresponding  with  the  di 
rection  of  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head." 

This  animal  was  killed  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  by  a 
party  who  had  landed  for  the  purpose  of  watering.    Cap- 
tain Cornfoot,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  in  his  relation 
of  its  capture  to  Dr.  Abel,  dwelt  much  "  upon  the  human- 
like expression  of  its  countenance,  and  especially  on  the 
beautiful  arrangement  of  its  beard.    He  also  obliged  me 
^ith  some  account  of  its  capture,  as  reported  to  him  by  his 
^flicers,  and  feelingly  described  the  piteous  action  of  the 
mimal  on  being  wounded,  of  its  apparent  tenacity  of  life. 
It  seems  that,  on  the  spot  where  this  animal  was  killed, 
irere  five  or  six  trees,  which  occasioned  his  hunters  great 
tiOuble  in  procuring  their  prey ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the 
extreme  agility  and  power  of  the  animal  in  springing  from 
liranch  to  branch,  and  bounding  from  one  tree  to  another, 
his  pursuers  could  not  fix  their  aim,  until  they  had  cut 
down  all  the  trees  but  one.    When  thus  limited  in  his 
xange,  the  Orang-Outang  was  shot,  but  did  not  die  till  he 
had  received  five  balls  and  the  thrust  of  a  spear.    One  of 
tiie  first  balls  probably  penetrated  his  lungs,  as  he,  imme- 
diately after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  slung  himself  by 
the  feet  firom  a  branch,  with  his  head  downwards,  and  al- 
lowed the  blood  to  flow  from  his  mouth.    On  le^^xsv^^  ^ 

t2 
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wound  he  always  put  his  hand  over  the  injured  pait,ind 
distressed  his  pursuers  by  the  human-like  agony  of  ex- 
pressions. When  on  the  ground,  after  being  exhansted 
by  his  many  wounds,  he  lay  as  if  dead,  with  his  head  rest- 
ing on  his  folded  arms.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  an 
officer  attempted  to  give  the  coup  de  fi^ace,  by  pudiing  a 
spear  through  his  body,  but  he  immediately  jumped  on  his 
feet,  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  antag^onist,  and  shivered 
it  to  pieces.  This  was  his  last  wound,  and  last  great  ex- 
ertion ;  yet  he  lived  some  time  afterwards,  and  drank,  it  is 
stated,  great  quantities  of  water.  Captain  Comfoot  al» 
observes,  that  the  animal  has  probably  travelled  some  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  as  his  legs  were 
covered  with  mud  up  to  his  knees." 


THE  CHIMP ANSE. 

CuviER  thus  describes  this  remarkable  species  of  ape. 
"It  is  covered  with  black  or  brown  hairs,  less  thickly  in 
front.  If  we  can  trust  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  this 
animal  approaches,  or  even  surpasses  the  human  stature. 
But  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  Europe  any  specimen  con- 
firmatory, or  even  indicative  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
It  inhabits  Guinea  and  Congo — lives  in  troops — constructf 
huts  of  leaves  and  branches  of  trees — arms  itself  with 
stones  and  clubs,  and  employs  them  to  repulse  fi!om  its 
dwelling  both  elephants  and  men — ^pursues  and  carries  off 
the  negro  women,  &c.  Naturalists  have  constantly  con- 
founded this  animal  with  the  Orang-Outang.  In  t  do- 
mesticated state,  it  becomes  gentle  enough  to  be  tan|ht 
to  walk  upright,  and  to  sit  and  eat  after  our  manner." 

The  Chimpans^  approaches  the  human  form  more  nctt^ 
!y  than  any  otli^vei  wjmmX.  Uxviike  the  Orang-Outan^  it 
has  no  inteiiia«LXv^\a.TY  "Viorkft.  \\.>wml  -^'^i  '^'^«few^^  rf 
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IKe  great  toe  perfect  That  it  has  greater  &cility  far  the 
Uped  or  uprig-ht  mode  of  locomotion  thaD  the  Orang-Ou- 
i*ag  is  hIbo  apparent  by  its  posseeaing  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  thigh  bone  which  the  Oiang  has  not 


Griffith  closes  hia  acconat  of  this  animal  in  the  follow- 
in;  words ; — "  Of  the  intellectual  properties  of  this  ape- 
eiet,  BH  we  can  add  little  new,  we  shall  not  say  much.  If 
the  account  of  Grand  Pr^,  and  other  travellers,  can  be  re- 
lied on,  its  intelligence  seems  to  surpass  tha.t  of  the 
Orang-Ouiang.  Docility,  Enbrnisaiveness  and  an  appar- 
ent melancholy  have  marked  the  characters  of  the  few 
jraung  specimens  brought  to  Europe,  rather  than  any 
mental  acuteness,  BUrpasaing  that  found  in  most  of  the 
apecies  of  the  quadrumanoua  race  in  geneiaU" 

This  animal  has  been  frequently  taken  on  the  coast  of 
j3 
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Africa,  and  carried  to  Europe.  It  generally  passeaiadei 
the  name  of  Orang-Oatang,  which  properljbelon^Ulh 
Asiatic  species  just  described.  The  latter  amnii'  ' 
would  seeDijhas  never  been  taken  to  Europe  alive.e] 
in  the  instance  of  which  we  have  given  an  account;  lud 
no  one  we  believe  has  reached  thia  country  except  the  ode 
now  ia  the  city  of  Boston. 


TBE    OIBBON, 


Alwats  keeps  its  erect  posture,  even  whenit  waits  uptra 
all  fours,  ita  anus  being  as  long  as  its  body  and  lep  put 
together.  We  have  seen  one  of  these  animals  ihve ;  n 
was  but  young,  and  not  then  more  than  three  feet  hi^ 
though  we  must  presume  that  it  had  not  attained  its  M 
size,  but  that  when  it  is  adult,  and  in  its  free  state,  it  ia  U 
least  four  feet  It  had  no  appearance  of  any  tul  pt  bad 
a  circle  of  gray  bushy  hair  oil  round  the  face,  which  gtK 
it  a  very  remarkable  appearance :  ita  eyes  were  large  inJ 
sunk  in  its  head, its  iace  reeembling  that  of  aman,taiiDed, 
and  its  ears  well  proportioned.     This  Ape  appeared  to  ie 

*  CuTier  memions  sereral  other  ipecies  of  the  Gibbco,  tta  S* 
GibboD,  die  aab-coloaiem\\J»m,  the  Siamaug,  &c. 
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of  a  gentle  and  tractable  dispoBition ;  its  motiotii 
aeitber  rash  nor  precipitate.  It  was  fed  on  bread, 
ilmoods,  &c.  and  calmly  received  the  truit  that  was 
ited  to  it;  it  waa  very  averse  to  cold  and  wetweath- 
d  did  not  long  live  after  being  brought  from  ita  na- 
auDtry.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eaat  Indies,  and  par- 
ly found  along  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  Ualacca, 
e  Molucca  Islands. 

THE  SIAMANG. 


£  animals  are  black  all  over,  and  have  two  naked- 
)f  skin  on  the  neck  which  are  occasionally  inflated. 
Air  is  long  and  soft.    They  are  very  c< 
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matra.  They  are  generally  found  assembled  in  large  |  em 
troops  conducted,  it  is  sjaid,  by  a  chief  whom  the  Mdiyi 
believe  invulnerable.  Thus  assembled  at  sumise,  and agm  I  lan 
at  sunset,  they  vie  with  each  other  in  making  the  moBt  I  tij 
dreadful  cries,  perfectly  stunning  to  those  accuBtomed  I  c^ 
to  them,  and  frightful  in  the  highest  degree  to  strangen.  1  ict 
At  all  other  times  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  quiet, «  Ibd 
long  at  least  as  they  are  undisturbed.  I«p 

Maternal  affection  will  triumph  over  every  other  pu-  |  K 
sion,  and  the  mother  of  a  young  one  which  has  bea 
wounded  will  immediately  throw  away  her  life  in  an  at 
lack  on  an  enemy.  This  affection  is  also  displayed  an- 
dor  more  pleasing  circumstances,  and  their  care  of  the 
persons  of  their  young  by  washing,  rubbing  and  dryiii? 
tliem,  in  spite  of  the  pettish  'cries  and  resistance  of  the 
mtant  Siamang,  is  highly  ludicrous  and  amusing. 

This  species  is  easily  tamed,  or  rather  reconciled  to 
bondage  ;  but  unconquerably  timid,  it  never  displays  the 
familiarity  found  in  other  monkeys,  and  its  submilsioB 
seems  ratlier  the  result  of  extreme  apathy  than  of  confi- 
dence or  affection.    The  Siamang,  in  short,  displays  bnt 
very  little  of  intellectual  faculty,  generally  squatting  en- 
veloped in  its  long  arms,  and  the  head  brought  down  be- 
tween the  legs  (in  which  position  it  sleeps)  it  passes  the 
greater  part  of  its  time  in  sullen  retirement;  and  seldon 
breaks  its  silence  except  by  disagreeable  cries,  like  those 
of  the  turkey.    In  confinement  it  takes  its  food  with  lei- 
sure and  indifference ;  its  mode   of  drinking  is  equity 
measured  with  its  other  habits ;  it  is  by  plunging  the  fin- 
gers in  water  and  then  sucking  them. 

THf:  MAGOT  OR  BARBART   APE. 

This  animal  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  tte 
Barbary  Ape.    O?  tsSV  V)jv^  K^^^  'vhLcili  have  no  tail,  tto 
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i]  can  best  eDdure  the  temper&ture  of  our  climate, 
hive  kept  one  for  many  years.  In  the  summer  it 
ined  in  the  open  air  with  pleasure  ;  and  in  the  winter 
d  be  kept  in  a  room  without  any  fire.  It  was  filthy, 
)f  a  anllen  disposition :  it  equally  made  use  of  a  grim- 
[0  show  its  anger,  or  express  its  sense  of  hunger:  its 
HIS  were  violent,  its  manners  awkward,  and  its  physi- 
my  rather  ugly  than  ridiculous.  Whenever  it  was 
ded,  it  grinned  and  showed  its  teeth.  It  put  whatever 
^ven  to  it  into  the  pouches  on  each  side  of  its  jaws, 
commonly  eat  every  thing  that  was  offered  to  it, 
pt  ra-n  flesh,  cheese,  and  other  tilings  of  a  fermentative 
o.  When  it  slept,  it  was  fond  of  roosting  on  b 
«a  or  iron  bar  It  waa  always  kept  chained,  for  not- 
itsndiog  its  long  subjection,  it  was  neither  civilized, 
i>nd  of  its  keeper :  apparently,  it  had  been  but  badly 
rted,  for  1  have  seen  others  of  the  same  kind  who 
more  sagacious,  obedient,  gayer,  and  so  tractable  as 
taught  to  dance,  and  suffer  themselves  quietly  to  be 
ed  and  dressed. 


9  Ape  is  about  two  feet  and  n  half,  or  three  feet 
n  its  erect  posture  ;  but  the  female  is  not  so  large 
male.  It  rather  chooses  to  walk  on  all  fours,  tlian 
When  it  sleeps,  it  is  almost  always  sitting.  Thaw 
y5 
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are  two  very  prominent  callosities  on  its  postei 
differs  also  from  the  Pithecos  ;  *  first,  in  the  fo 
snout,  which  is  thicker  and  longer,  like  that  ol 
whereas  the  pithecos  has  a  fiat  visage,  like  the 
Secondly,  in  having  long  canine  teeth ;  instead  ( 
the  pithecos  has  them  no  longer  in  proportion  tfa 
of  a  man.  Thirdly,  in  its  nails,  which  are  neithe 
nor  so  round ;  and  in  short  it  is  larger,  and  oi 
sullen  and  untractahle  disposition  than  the  o 
abounds  in  Babary,  and  in  the  forests  of  India 
and  Africa.  In  Barbary  the  trees  are  sometime 
covered  with  them. 

It  is  probably  this  kind  of  Monkey  which  Rob 
speaks  of  in  the  following  terms  :  "  We  travelle 
great  mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w 
diverted  ourselves  with  hunting  the  large  Apes,  i» 
there  in  great  plenty.  I  am  not  able  to  represen 
tractableness  of  these  animals  which  pursued  us, 
swiflness  and  impudence  with  which  they  return 
afler  we  had  driven  them  away.  Sometimes  t 
fered  us  to  approach  so  near  them,  that,  stoppiDJ 
close  to  one  of  these  animals  to  take  my  observ 
thought  myself  certain  of  securing  him,  when,  1 
sudden  leap,  he  sprang  above  ten  paces  from  i 
climbed  up  a  tree  with  the  greatest  agility.  T 
mains  d  afterwards  very  quiet,  looking  on  us  as 
they  were  pleased  with  our  astonishment  The 
some  so  exceedingly  large,  that  if  they  had  be 
ferocious  nature,  our  number  would  not  have  bee 
cient  to  secure  us  from  their  attacks.    As  it  won 

*  The  Pythecos  described  by  Buffon  was  a'young  Magot- 
The  observations  of  Blainvill^  have  established  the  ^ 
Pithecos  was  o\xr  "^A^^ox* — Gri^tK. 
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useless  to  kill  these  animals,  we  made  no  use  of  our 
1  but  the  captain,  thinking  to  wound  one  of  them, 
L  was  seated  on  a  tree,  afler  a  long  pursuit,  had  no 
r  presented  his  piece,  but  the  animal,  probably  from 
membrance  of  the  execution  of  some  of  his  compan- 
a  the  same  manner,  was  so  greatly  terrified  at  it, 
:  fell  almost  motionless  at  our  feet,  and  being  stunned 
fall,  we  had  not  the  least  trouble  to  secure  it :  how- 
when  it  revived,  we  had  occasion  for  all  our  strength 
Idress  to  keep  it,  defending  itself  by  biting  those  who 
near  it,  which  obliged  us  to  bind  our  handkerchiefs 
ts.head." 

'emier  tells  us  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
a  ludicrous  mode  of  avenging  themselves  on  these 
eys,  who  not  unfirequently  attack  the  women  who 
)ing  to  market,  and  rob  them  of  their  provisions.  In 
m  space,  near  the  retreat  of  the  Apes,  they  place 
•  six  baskets  of  rice,  forty  or  fifty  yards  asunder,  and 
he  baskets,  a  number  of  stout  cudgels,  each  two  feet 
gth.  They  then  hide  themselves,  to  watch  for  the 
.  Thinking  that  no  one  sees  them,  the  Apes  hasten 
is  the  baskets.  For  a  while  they  grin  angrily  at 
)ther,  then  approach,  then  retire,  and  seem  to  dread 
g  to  action  for  the  prey.  More  daring  than  the  males, 
males  at  length  advance  to  the  baskets,  and  as  they 
in  their  heads  to  eat,  the  males  on  the  one  side  rush 
rd  to  prevent  them.  This  brings  on  a  general  en- 
lent,  and  the  cudgels  are  lustily  plied  till  the  weak- 
rty  is  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  woods, 
dctorsthen  quietly  fall  to  upon  their  hard-earned 


t6 
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pRor)^i  so  called,  has  &  pouch  en  each  side  of  itscMt  I 
capable  of  being  greatly  distended;  it  has  caSootMial 
its  posteriors,  which  aie  naked,  and  of  a  red  colaur.ntBli 
often  of  a  large  sise  and  disgustingly  coasptcD«is:kl  t 
tail  is  crooked  and  thick,  genersJIy  aa  long  ss,  aiu  Mt'  1 1 
times  longer  than  the  body,  but  in  several  of  the  qm*f 
it  is  extremely  abort.    The  canine  teeth  are  miicb  ti*  I 
and  longer  than  those  of  men.    Its  snout  is  ?eiytlii:ti*    h. 
pery  long,  terminating  in  a  flattened  eztreml^  ^^ 
of  the  dog ;  its  ears  are  naked ;  its  body  uid  linbi  n 
strong,  thick,  and  short;  its  hair  is  long  and  tkt*''' 
leddiah  brown  colour,  and  pretty  uniform  over  ifts™      ■)■ 
body.    It  walks  oftener.on  all  foars  than  upngH"** 
from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  but  there  seeuu  lii  be  *■ 
ent  sizes  of  these  animals.     The  femde  brinp  ^ 
usually  but  one  at  a  time,  which  she  canies  in  to  "• 
and  in  a  pecuWu  nnaiin,  >i\iin^i^te  her  bi 
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these  Baboons,  although  mischievous  and  fero- 

e  not  carnivorous;  they  principally  feed  upon 

>ots,  and  corn ;  they  generally  keep  together  in 

;s,  and  sally  forth  to  commit  their  depredations 

leighbouring  vineyards  or  orchards.    They  are 

of  Africa,  and  more  especially  of  the  tropical  parts 

jstem  coast  "  As  they  are  extremely  fond  of  grapes, 

and  ripe  fruit,  they  assemble  together  in  great  num- 

id  proceed  on  their  enterprise  with  previous  delib- 

The  dogs  who  are  set  to  watch  do  not  easily 

:  these  animals,  as  they  are  extremely  active,  and 

exterous  use  of  their  teeth  and  claws.    On  these 

tis,  a  part  of  them  enter  the  enclosure,  while  one 

company  stands  sentinel;  the  rest  stand  without 

:e,  a  small  distance  &om  each  other,  and  form  a 

aching  all  the  way  from  the  enclosure  to  the  ren- 

!  without,  which  is  generally  in  some  craggy  moun- 

Svery  thing  being  thus  disposed,  the  plunderers 

:he  orchard  throw  the  fruit  to  them  without  as  fast 

can  gather  it:  or,  if  the  wall  or  hedge  be  high,  to 

lat  sit  at  the  top,  and  these  hand  the  plunder  to  those 

eir  side." 

THE   MAIMON   OR    FIG-TAILED   BABOON, 

i^'a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  has  pouch- 
ach  side  of  its  cheeks,  and  callosities  on  itsposteri- 
I  tail  is  naked,  curled  up,  and  about  the  length  of 
six  inches ;  the  canine  teeth  are  not  much  longer 
ortion  than  those  of  men ;  the  snout  is  very  broad ; 
uts  of  the  eyes  very  acute  above  ;  the  ^ce,  ears, 
and  feet  are  naked,  and  of  a  flesh  colour ;  the  hair 
body  is  of  a  beautiful  greenish  gray,  each  hair  be- 
ly  and  black  tipped  with  yellow ;  the  extremities 
ly ;  the   region  of  the  reins  is  a  golden  y^^^^^  > 
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and  the  thighs  are  of  k  lively  red.     It  Bon 
erect,  and  at  other  times  upon  all  foun :  it 
feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  tall  when  erect, 
fill  animal. 


--i^dKSh 


This  Baboon,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  the  R 
noHedBaboon,'is  an  ugly,  disgusting  animal.  Itisfo 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  other  southern  provinces  of 
where  the  Negroes  call  it  Boggo,  and  the  Eur 
MaitdriU.  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  Bahoo 
Smith  relates,  that  a  female  Mandrill  was  given  t 
which  was  not  above  six  months  old,  and  bad  then 
ed  the  size  of  an  adult  Baboon :  he  likewise  acqoB 
that  these  animals  walk  always  erect ;  thatth^  A 
cry,  like  the  human  species ;  that  they  haTO  >iVkll 
sion  for  the  female  ses ;  that  they  never  ftil  to|M 
them  if  they  find  them  within  their  reacti.  .  , 

This  animal  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  vnit^ 
our,  its  singularity  of  appearance,  its  immense  stnoi 
its  unconquerable  savagenesB.  "  Under  its  pngedia 

*  Of  all  the  Monkeys,  these  have  the  loi^tetf  monk.  A 
veiy  abort.  Tbe;j  eie  a^nmnoidy  bnml  u^  fawio'- 
one  ipeciei>Bluicmn>— 


d,"  sayB  Hr.  Bingley, "  are  two  email  and  vivid  eyes, 

Bted  BO  near  to  each  other  that  their  position  alone 
58  to  the  physiognomy  an  air  of  ferocity.  An  enormous 
szle,  indicative  of  the  most  brutal  pasaiouH,  terminates 
,  broad  and  rounded  extremity  of  a  flery  red  colour,  from 
ch  continually  oozea  a  mucous  humour.  The  cheeks, 
itly  swollen  and  deeply  furrowed,  are  naked,  and  of  a 
pblue  colour.  A  narrow  blood-coloured  ridge  extends 
■a  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  terminates  in  the  nose." 
md  the  neck  the  hair  ia  very  long.  On  the  sides  of  the 
]  it  joins  thet  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  terminates  in 
mewhat  pointed  form.  Each  hair  of  the  body  is  sunn- 
i  with  black  and  yellow ;  so  that  the  whole  fur  has  a 
inish  brown  hue. 


ae  of  these  animals  was  lately  exhibited  at  Chattng 
m,  hondoB.    He  sometimes  sat  in  a  cbaxc,  wooto^  «■ 
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pipe,  drank  spirits  and  water,  and  appeared  to  undeitttnd 
every  look  and  gesture  of  his  keeper.  He  had  i  isrj 
contented  look,  and  paHsed  tinder  the  name  oflt^ 

When  standing  upright,  the  Mandrill  is  in  heigbtfiu 
three  feet  and  a  hajf  to  live  feet.  It  is  to  be  f(WDd«tk 
Gold  Coast,  in  several  other  parts  of  Africa,aDdaIn>iiitt( 
East  Indies  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Its  Twceban 
Bomeresemblance  to  the  roaring  of  alien.  Noulortii'- 
ness  can  in  the  least  subdue  its  brutal  propensities;  id 
its  great  strength  renders  it  an  object  of  perpetual  did 
to  its  keepers.  Yet  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  camin- 
rous  animal;  for,  though  it  will  eat  meat  that  has  beti 
cooked,  its  usual  food  is  frnlls  and  nuts. 


This  animal,  which  is  also  called  the  Cbacena,  ie  a  no'* 
of  Africa,  and  waa  fcnnaii'j  evftedin^f  troEblesoaK* 
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il  colour  is  a  dusky  hue  bordering  upon  black, 
is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  is 
at,  when  the  animal  stands  on  all  fours,  it  does 
the  ground.  The  forehead  of  this  species  is  re- 
depressed  ;  the  nose  is  much  prolonged.  The 
e  Pig-faced  Baboon  has  a  near  resemblance  to 
f  a  dog. 

THE   BONI«nSTTED   MONKET. 

lal  which  is  represented  on  the  same  wood  cut 
Pig-faced  Baboon  is  the  Bonnetted  Monkey,  call- 
hinese  Bonnet,  by  Buffon.  This  name  it  derives 
circumstance  of  the  hair  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
erging  horizontally  from  a  central  point  towards 
nary  circumference ;  thus  looking  not  unlike  the 
)nnet  of  a  Chinese.  Its  body  is  from  twelve  to 
ches  long,  and  its  tail  quite  as  much.  The  whole 
ze  is  hairless,  and  the  forehead,  which  is  strongly 
,  is  nearly  naked.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part 
dy  is  a  uniform  yellowish  gray ;  the  under  surface 

bluish  tinge  from  the  skin,  which  has  but  a  thin 
Eastern  Asia  is  the  native  country  of  this  spe- 


THE   DOG-FACED  BABOON. 

mal,  which  is  between  four  and  five  feet  high,  and 
;^arious  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  is  distinguished 
;er  tail  than  the  rest  of  its  kind ;  in  this  respect  it 
bear  some  affinity  to  the  Monkey,  and  has  been 
ader  that  denomination  by  several  naturalists.  Its 
irge,  muzzle  long  and  thick,  eyes  small,  face  na- 
of  an  olive  colour ;  the  hair  on  its  forehead  is  sep- 
the  middle,  and  hangs  down  on  each  side  of  the 
m  thence  down  its  back  as  far  as  its  waist  it  \& 
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long  and  shaggy,  of  a  bluish  gray  colour,  IreclWwi 
dork  spots;  the  haironthe  lower  part  of  thsbodTSstel; 


and  iu  buttocks  are  bare  and  red.    It  lives  in  troops,! 
mits  great  depredations  in  gardens  and  cultivated  gnoh'   ll 
and  is  c.\cecdi|igly  strong,  vicious,  and  impudenL 


Is  not  unlike  the  last,  but  rather  less.    Itsnoseisi*   » 
liead  large,  ears  short,  forehead  high  and  prorainenl,l«* 
nating  in  a  ridge ;  the  body  thick  and  strong,  coverei™ 
long  dusky  hair,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  aj""^ 
boar ;  its  tail  is  half  tlie  length  of  its  body;  its  bun*'' 
red.— This  animal  is  very  numerous  about  the  Ci^r 
Good  Hope.     Troops  of  them  make  expeditions  Imi 
sake  of  plunder,  in  which,  to  prevent  being  sorpriseiti^ 
place  a  sentinel,  which,  upon  sight  of  aman,  giresiW 
yell ;  when  the  whole  troop  retreats  with  the  greatest^ 
cipitatbn;  the  young  ones  leaping  on  the  bacbd't 
parents,  and  clinging  closely  to  them.     When  the  fo 
Baboon  sees  a  single  peisoil  sitting  and  eating  '■''' 
fields,  it  will  steal  behind  him,  soatch  his  food  ftmniin 
retire  to  a  little  distance,  and  begin  to  devour  it;  at* 
then  holding  it  out  in  its  paws  towards  the  loser,  wiA  ■ 
Jsugbttble  gnm^(ies,BB'\^iiS«i\iij;^to  rcBtore  tbepriM- 
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ned,  and  will  then  guard  its  master's  property 
sagacity  and  fidelity  of  a  dog. 

THE  WANDEROO  AND  THE  LOANDO. 

ro  animals  seem  to  be  but  one  and  the  same 
have,  therefore,  here  preserved  the  two  names 
n  Ceylon,  as  they  at  least  form  two  distinct 
he  body  of  the  Wanderoo  is  covered  with 
3lack  hairs,  and  he  has  a  long  white  head  of 
monstrous  white  beard:  the  body  of  the  Loan- 
contrary,  is  covered  with  whitish  hairs,  but  he 
large  head  of  hair  and  beard.  There  is  still 
}ty  found  in  the  same  country,  which  may,  pos- 
3  common  stock  of  the  other  two,  because  it  is 
n  whitish  colour  over  its  body,  with  the  like 
J  and  beard.  These  animals  are  baboons,  and 
e  have  imagined.  Monkeys,  as  they  have  all  the 
as  well  in  shape  as  in  disposition,  and  are  of 
ivage  nature,  and  even  more  ferocious, 
lite  Monkeys  (says  Forbin)  are  sometimes  as 
argest  mastiff:  they  are  more  dangerous  than 
they  principally  attack  women,  and  often,  after 
itly  injured  them,  finish  their  cruelty  by  Strang- 
etimes  they  even  come  to  their  houses ;  but 
)es,  who  are  very  jealous  of  their  wives,  take 
vent  their  entrance  into  their  habitations ;  and 
8  not  liking  (as  the  chevalier  humorously  re- 
r  the  manners  or  the  figure  of  the  paltry  gal- 
^  stand  on  their  defence,  and  with  clubs,  or  what- 
arms  they  can  provide,  instead  of  answering 
es,  oblige  their  ugly  suitors  to  return,  not,  how- 
3  they  have  damaged  or  plundered  every  thing 
y  their  hands  on."  It  is,  however,  exceedingly 
lether  the  white  Monkey,  here  described^  be 
species  as  the  Wanderoo. 
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Op  the  Monkeys  figuied  in  the  above  grou 
are  all  young  ones,  the  central  figure  is  sup 
species  of  the  Cercopithecue  genua.    The  u 
of  a  reddish  brown,  gradually  fading  away  ii 
mingled  with  a  bluish  tinge   beneath.     Thf 
occupies  the  right  hand  of  the  cut  appears 
mon  Macaque.     It  is  of  a  blaclush  brown  i 
er  and  of  a  bluish  cast  beneath,  with  the 
nearly  black.    The  lellhand  Monkey  is,n 
CetcopithecuB  pileatus  of  M.Greot&oySt 
Buffon  gives  the  name  «f  Guenon  Cou' 
leaat,  closely  allied  to  the  Bonnetted  M< 
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[ACAqUE    AND  THE    EGRET. 

r  Monkeys,  with  long  tails,  the  Macaque 
t  the  Baboon ;  its  body  being  short  and 
animal's  ;  its  head  thick,  its  snout  broad, 
eeks  wrinkled ;  but  it  is  bulkier  and  tall- 
'  Monkeys.  It  is  also  so  extremely  ug- 
U  be  looked  upon  as  a  smaller  kind  of 
id  not  differ  in  the  tail,  which  is  crook- 
1  tufted ;  whereas  that  of  the  Baboon,  in 
lely  short  This  species  is  a  native  of 
outhem  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  numerous, 
Qy  varieties  with  respect  to  its  size,  col- 
m  of  the  hair.  The  body  of  that  de- 
[uist  was  more  than  two  feet  long ;  and 
ive  seen  were  not  above  one  foot  and  a 
we  here  term  the  Egret,  because  of  the 

seems  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  first, 
resembles,  excepting  the  difference  he- 
ld some  other  slight  varieties  in  the  hair. 

tractable  and  docile ;  but,  independent 
h  they  diffuse  around  them,  they  are  so 
en  so  hideous  when  they  grimace,  that 
them  without  horror  and  disgust.  These 
3cks.  Bosman  relates,  that  they  take  a 
nd,  under  their  arms,  and  one  in  their 
y  go  off  with ;  if  the  pursuit  is  hot,  they 
1  under  their  arm,  then  that  firom  their 
continued,  they  at  last  let  fall  tliat  which 
ccpt  in  their  mouths.  In  other  respects, 
they  examine  the  melon  beds  carefullyy 

please  tliem  they  throw  away,  and  tear 
t,  by  this  nicety,  they  do  exceedingly 
ismy  of  the  orchards  and  'vine^w:^^  Vj 
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THE  PATAS 

Is  a  native  of  the  same  country,  and  is  neailj 
size,  as  the  macaque,  the  hody  being  only  some 
the  face  not  so  ugly,  and  the  hair  fairer.    It  is, 
brilliant  a  red,  that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  li 
The  face  is*  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  the  ears 
length  of  this  animal  is  about  half  a  yard.    I 
is  called  the  Red  Monkey.    I  am  inclined  1 
the  Monkey  spoken  of  by  Marmol,  and  said 
colour  of  the  wild  cat,  and  to  be  a  native  of  ^ 
a  variety  in  the  Patas  species.    These  anima 
subtle  as  others  of  their  kind,  but  are  possesf 
treme  curiosity.    "  I  have  seen  them  (says  Br 
from  the  top  to  the  branches  of  very  high  t 
the  vessels  on  the  water,  which  they  admired  f 
and  seemed  diverted  with  what  they  had  see 
ted  their  stations  for  their  companions  to  t 
sight :  some  even  threw  the  branches  of  tl 
French,  who  returned  their  salute  with  t 
some  were  killed,  others  wounded,  and  the 
ground  in  the  utmost  consternation.    O' 
most  hideous  cries,  while  another  was  pi 
to  throw  at  their  enemies,  and  a  third  wot 
easing  of  nature  into  their  hands,  which  j 
with  vengeance  to  the  spectators  ;  but  pe 
how  unequal  the  battle  was,  they  desif 
retired." 

THE    MALBROUCK. 

These  animals  are  found  in  Bengal,* 
form  us  they  plunder  whole  fields  of 

*  Borne  Aaier  Ti?to3it^\«to  «Ki  ^^  q^u 
not  a  aative  o«  InOiV^  V\\.  ol  MxVa., 
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anes ;  and  while  one  stands  sentinel  on  a  tree,  the 
i  themselves  with  the  hooty.  But  if  the  owner  of 
or  plantations  appear  to  interrupt  their  depreda-  ^ 

•  faithful  companion  on  the  look  out  gives  notice  hy 
Jump,  houp,  houp,  which  the  rest  perfectly  under- 
i  all  at  once  throwing  down  their  plunder,  which 
in  their  left  hands,  they  scamper  off  upon  three  J 

ng  the  remainder  in  their  right,  and  save  them- 
m  their  pursuers  hy  climbing  up  trees,  where 
i  their  general  abode.    The  females,  even  loaded 
ir  young  ones,  clasp  them  close  to  their  breast,  ' 

the  others  from  branch  to  branch,  and  escape 
rest    When  it  happens  they  cannot  find  any  pro-  \ 

the  fields  they  get  on  the  tops  of  houses,  and,  hav- 
d  ofi*  the  tiles,  do  great  damage  to  the  inside, 
not  eat  a  single  thing  without  smelling  at  it  for  a 
i  beforehand ;  and  when  they  have  satisfied  their 
hey  put  the  remainder  in  the  pouches  on  the  sides 
;heeks  for  the  next  day :  they  destroy  the  nests  Of 
i  never  fail  to  throw  the  eggs  on  the  ground  when 
it  appetite  or  inclination  to  eat  them.  \  * 

)st  formidable  enemy  these  animals  have  is  the  ser-  '^ 

other  animal  of  the  forest  being  able  to  surprise 
they  are  so  exceedingly  swift  and  subtle,  and  ^ 

imb  up  and  seat  themselves  on  the  tops  of  the 
rees.  "  The  Monkey,"  says  a  traveller, "  has  it  in 
r  to  be  master  of  the  forest,  for  there  are  neither 
r  lions  which  can  dispute  the  possession  with  it : 
f  animal  it  has  to  fear,  and  which  attacks  them 
ht  and  day,  is  the  snake.  There  are  some  snakes 
forests  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  wind  up  the 
ere  the  Monkeys  reside,  [and,  when  they  happen 
se  them  sleeping,  swallow  them  whole  before  the 
mals  have  time  to  make  a  defence.^ 
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The  Malbrouck  has  pouches  on  each  side  of 
and  callosities  on  its  posterior ;  its  tail  is  veiyo 
as  the  body  and  head  put  together.  The  eyeH 
fleshy,  and  the  face  of  an  ash  colour ;  the  ean 
thin,  and  of  a  flesh  colour ;  they  have  a  list  of 
on  them,  like  the  mona ;  but  in  other  parts  aie 
form  colour,  approaching  towards  a  brown  oa 
parts  of  the  body,  and  towards  a  gray  on  the 
goes  on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a  foot  or  a  foot 
long  from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail 

THE   MAN6ABET. 

We  have  seen  two  of  this  kind  of  Monkey: 
sent  to  us  by  the  denomination  of  Madagcaca 
They  are  however,  most  probably,  natives  of  tl 
coast  of  Africa.  They  are  easily  distinguishec 
apparent  character.  The  Mangebay  has  its  eye 
aud  of  a  striking  whiteness.  It  has  pouches  on 
of  its  cheeks,  and  callosities  on  its  posteriors.  I 
long  as  the  head  and  body  put  together,  and  ith 
nent  roll  of  halt"  over  its  eyes.  Its  snout  is  thiol 
its  eyebrows  rough  and  bristly,  its  ears  black  i 
naked ;  the  hair  of  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  1 
those  below  gray.  There  is  a  variety  in  this  ^ 
being  of  a  uniform  colour,  and  others  having 
white  hair  round  the  neck,  and  the  form  of  a  b 
their  jaws.  They  walk  on  all  fours,  and  are  i 
and  *a  half  long  from  the  snout  to  the  tail.  From 
liarity  of  their  eyelids,  they  have  the  name  of  t 
EyeUd  Monkey. 

THE  MONA,  VARIED,  OR    COMMON  M05I 

Is  the  moeX  commoii  q€  the  Monkey  tribe.  We 


I  it  is  not  a  native  of  the  hot  countries  of  Africa  and 
.  In  fiict,  it  is  met  with  in  Barbary,  Arabia,  Persia, 
The  viEioge  of  this  animal  is  of  a  broirn  hue,  with  a 
of  white  beard,  mixed  with  yellow  and  a  Uttle  blacii ; 
tck  is  red  and  black  ;  the  belly  and  the  hind  parts  of 
higbs  and  lega  whitiah,  though  the  fore  parts  of  the 
last  are  of  ablack  colour:  fhe  tailia  of  an  ash-colour, 
ed  with  two  white  spots,  one  on  each  aide,  at  its  in- 


D,  On  its  forehead  the  hur  is  of  a  gray  colour,  in 
rm  of  a  crescent,  and  between  the  eyee  and  the  eaia 
lack  Btripe,  as  there  is  from  the  ears,  and  shoulders, 
rma. 

greneral,  the  disposition  of  the  Monkey  is  much  more 
ble  than  the  baboon,  and  not  so  sullen  as  the  ape:  it 
travapiDtly  spirited,  but  not  ferocious,  being  docile 
jh  fear.  The  Mona  la,  .in  particular,  suBcepcible  of 
ition,  and  even  attached  to  those  persons  who  take 
if  it.  That  which  we  brought  up  would  auifer  itself 
stroked  and  handled  by  those  it  knew,  but  would  oft- 
te  Btrangcra.  It  was  chained,  but  was  very  desirous 
:  liberty ;  for,  when  it  either  broke  its  chain  or  got 
,  it  would  run  away,  and  would  not  aufier  itself  to  be 
en  by  any  other  person  than  its  master.  It  ate  every 
that  was  offered  to  it,  especially  flesh,  bread,  and  ita 
rite  food,  fhiits.  The  Alona  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
nlengtli. 
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Major  Denham  furnishes  tiie  following  extract: 
■■  We  moved  for  Woodie  about  eight,  accompwiiei  Vj 
two  Arabs  of  Boo  Saif.  1  left  the  Kafila,  &ai  proceeded 
little  to  the  westward,  making  a  parallel  movement  wifi 
the  camcle.  Birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage  her 
perched  on  every  tree.  Guinea  fowls  were  in  Bpcb  if 
eighty  or  one  hundred;  and  several  Monkeys  ehatwreiii 
us  BO  impudently,  that,  separating  one  from  the  resl,< 
chased  him  for  nearly  half  an  hour:  he  did  not  ruam 
fast,  or  straight  forward,  but  was  constantly  doubhng  u' 


turning,  witli  his  head  over  his  shoulder,  to  see  ""'i'''' 
close  to  him.     lie  was  a  handsome  fellow,  of  li^ 
colour,  and  blaclc  abant  the  muzzle." 

The  following  anecdote  we  relate  on  the  Biaicei!^\ 
Mr.  Gray,  who  is  well  known  as  proprietor  of  niuif  ^"Ij. 
animals  that  have  been  lately  szhibited  iu  Booon.  ^1^- 
five  or  aix^jews  ii^o,  there  was  a  MMikeyndicW''*lji  - 
coUectioti  l\icn  ex\ite\ia^'\a'^W«jwk.  «awMpKl«'"l^. ' 


and  DUBcbievouet,  Emd  thongh  generally  chuned, 
often  broke  awsj,  and  in  this  gave  his  keepers 
rouble.  He  was  gre&tly  disposed  to  imitate  every 
e  saw  done,  and  on  one  occasion,  on  attempting  to 
liinaelf,  cut  his  chin  severely  with  a  razor. 


ength  this  Monkey  seemed  determined  to  commit 
r  by  lianging  himself.  His  operations  attracted  the 
an  of  Mr.  Gray,  who,  by  way  of  caution,  expressed 
r  to  the  keeper,  that  the  animal  would  succeed  in 
eemed  to  be  hie  deai^.  About  this  time,  while  the 
were  absent,  the  Monkey  escaped  with  the  chain 
lis  neck.  One  end  of  this  he  fastened  to  a  beam 
building,  end  making  a  nooee  of  the  chain,  which 
:  around  Ub  neck,  swung  bfi)  and  was  soon  after 
ictually  dead  from  Etrangulation. 

THE   CAI.I.n'BIX,    OR    aREBN   UONKET, 

it  pouches  on  each  aide  of  its  cheeks,  and  callosi- 
1  its  posterion :  the  tail  ia  much  longer  than  the 
body,  and  is  terminated  by  a  brush  of  yellow  hair, 
id  is  small,  its  snout  long,  and  its  lace  and  ears  of  a 
colour,  yfffr  some  long  yellow  hairs  on  the  cheeks ; 
a  narrow  stripe  instead  of  eyebrows,  formed  of  lon^ 
baiia:  aboip,it  is  of  a  fine  olive  gieeiiCo\'rai,'«i\'i^ 
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little  yellow  mizecT  with  it ;  and  beneath,  it  i 
rhite :  it  walks  on  all  fours ;  and  the  length  c 
jicluding  its  head,  is  about  fifteen  inches. 

The  Callitrix  is  found  in  Senegal,  as  well  a£ 
tania  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Dr.  Adam 
that  the  environs  of  the  woods  of  Podor  on  thi 
the  Senegal  are  filled  with  green  Monkeys.  " 
covered  these  animals  (says  he),  by  their  break 
branches  of  trees,  and  throwing  them  down  oi 
for  they  were  so  very  quiet  and  nimble  in  their  ti 
could  scarcely  hear  them.  I  did  not  walk  fiu-,  bef 
three  of  them  without  in  the  least  terrifying  any  c 
however,  when  numbers  felt  themselves  wounde 
gan  to  retreat,  some  concealing  themselves  b( 
branches,  and  others  descending  and  running 
the  greatest  number  leaped  from  the  top  of  i 
another.  During  this  little  firay,  I  killed  abo 
three  in  less  than  an  hour,  without  any  of  the 
a  single  cry,  although  they  made  an  appearanc 
ing  me." 

THE  MUSTACHE 

Seems  to  be  a  native  of  the  same  country  as 
It  is,  probably,  the  same  animal  as  the  Gui 
call  White  JVoae,  from  its  upper  lip  being  c 
our,  whereas  all  the  rest  of  its  face  is  of  a  <? 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
The  Mustache  has  pouches  on  each  sid( 
and  callosities  on  its  posteriors.    The  tail 
than  the  head  and  body  together.    Its  f 
blue,  with  a  great  and  broad  white  mark  i 
chevron  under  the  nose,  which  is  naked*, 
slight  edging  o^  bWk  hair  both  on  the 
lip.    Its  body  \a  a\voi\.  ^lA  wsax^'w^.'u  ^i^ 
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•  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  below  the  ears,  and 
of  bristly  hair  upon  the  head ;  the  hair  of  the 
greenish  cast,  and  the  breast  and  belly  of  an 
It  walks  on  all  fours,  and  is  about  a  foot  long, 
is  subject  to  a  periodical  emanation. 

THE   TALAPOIir 

small  animal ;  its  name  indicates  it  to  be  a  na- 
1,  and  other  eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  but  we 
k  positively  as  to  that  point ;  however,  it  is  cer- 
lative  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  not  found  any 
le  New,  from  the  pouches  on  each  side  of  its 
callosities  on  its  posteriors,  which  characters 
»ng  to  the  sagoins,  nor  sapajous,  which  are  the 
Is  of  the  New  World  which  we  can  compare 
onkey. 

has  given  a  figure  and  description  of  a  Monkey, 
le  of  tlie  Black  Monkey,  of  a  moderate  size, 
18  to  approach  nearer  the  Talapoin  than  any  of 
t  is  also,  probably,  the  same  species  of  Black 
hich  Bosman  speaks  of,  by  the  name  ofBovrd- 
ihe  skin  of  which,  he  informs  us,  makes  a  good 
ivier,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Talapoin 
malbrouck  in  its  youthful  state. 

THE   DOUG 

among  the  class  of  animals  called  Apes,  Ba- 
Monkeys.  This  animal,  without  belonging  to 
Jiese  three  precisely,  yet  partakes  of  them  all : 
key,  in  the  length  of  its  tail ;  of  the  Baboon, 
and  of  the  Ape,  by  the  flatness  of  its  face.  It 
I,  a  very  particular  character,  by  which  it  seems 
3  chasm  between  the  Monkey  and  the  sapajou. 
families  of  animals  differ  between  themselN^^> 
z3 
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.Vlonkey  having  fleshy  posteriors,  and  all  the  saptj 

Jig  them  covered  with  hair.     The  Douc  is  the  a 

nkey  which  has  hairy  posteriors  like  the  sapajoa:  it 

nbles  it  also  by  the  flatness  of  the  snout ;  but  it  is  ii 

tely  nearer  the  Monkey  than  the  sapajou,  by  its  Umg  t 

nd  by  other  very  essential  characters.    Its  vaiiegit 

kin  seems  to  indicate  the  ambiguity  of  its  natorei  and 

,he  same  time  distinguishes  its  species  in  a  veiy  evide 

manner. 

The  Douc  has  no  callosities  on  its  posterioxs,  anii 
clothed  all  over  with  hair:  its  tail,  though  long,  is  not  s 
long  as  its  body  and  head  put  together ;  its  flice  iBComti 
with  reddish  down,  with  a  white  beard;  the  eais  areJM' 
ked,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  face ;  the  lips  hiofii  | 
as  are   the  orbits  of  the  eyes ;   the  colour  of  the  Iv 
is  very  bright,  and  very  variegated ;  it  has  a  collar  rf« 
purple  colour  round  its  neck;  its  forehead,  body,  aiidai^ 
are  white  ;  its  hind  legs  are  of  a  red  chestnut;  itisUtfk 
above  the  forehead  and  the  upper  part  of  the  arms;  til 
parts  below  the  body  are  of  an  ash-colour ;  the  till  ■ 
white  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the  loins ;  itmorefreqnc*^ 
ly  walks  on  two  feet  than  on  four ;  and  it  is  three  fee 
and  a  half  or  four  feet  high  when  it  is  upright 

Travellers  informs  us,  that  the  larger  Monkeys  of  t 
southern  parts  of  Asia  produce  bezoar  in  their  stoor 
which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  bezoar  of  goats  an 
zelles.    These  larger  Monkeys  of  the  southern  p 
India,  are  the  wanderoo  and  the  Douc.    We,  thr 
suppose  that  we  must  refer  the  production  of  thf 
to  this  species.    It  is  pretended,  that  this  Monke 
is  always  of  a  round  form,  whereas  the  other  bezr 
different  sizes  and  figures. 
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MONKEY  TRIBE  IN  AMERICA. 

-handed  animals  which  we  have  given  a  de- 
md  which  we  have  comprehended  under  the 
aes  of  Apes,  Baboons,  and  Monkeys,  exclu- 
r  to  the  Old  Continent :  and  all  those  which 
spoken  of,  are,  on  the  contrary,  only  found  in 
►rid.  We  here  distinguish  them  by  two  gen- 
,  as  we  can  divide  them  into  two  classes ;  the 

of  the  Sapajou,  and  the  second  into  the  Sa- 
these  animals  have  their  feet  nearly  like  those 
id  Monkey  kind,  but  they  differ  from  the  Ape 
3.  The  sapajou  has  a  very  long  tail,  which 
i  of  to  seize  and  lay  hold  of  things,  and  by 
ends  from  the  branches  of  trees.  The  tail  of 
n  the  contrary,  is  proportionably  longer  than 
pajou,  but  is  weak  and  straight,  so  that  they 

use  of  it  either  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing,  or 
30  of  climbing :  this  difference  is  so  very  ap- 
:  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  sapajou 
)in. 

:,  AND   THE  ALOUATO  OR   HOWLING   MONKET, 

rest  of  these  animals  belonging  to  the  New 
ley  surpass  the  size  of  the  largest  Monkey, 
the  size  of  the  baboon :  they  have  a  long  tail, 
eover  of  the  sapajou  family,  in  which  they 
istinct  rank,  not  only  with  regard  to  size,  but 
which  sounds  like  a  drum,  or,  as  others  say, 
aming  of  immense  herds  of  swine,  and  may 
I  very  great  distance.  From  the  excessive 
hey  make  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  the 
akey.  Marcgrave  informs  us,  "Aat  every 
evening  the  Warines  and  the  Alouatos  asaemr 
z4 
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ble  in  the  woods ;  that  one  among  them  seats  himself  on 
an  elevated  place,  makes  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the  rest 
to  seat  themselves  round  him ;  as  soon  as  he  sees  them  all 
seated,  he  begins  an  oration  with  so  quick  and  load  aroice, 
that,  at  a  distance,  it  might  be    imagined  they  were  >i 
making  a  noise  together.     During  the  whole  discouBB. 
the  rest  keep  a  profound  silence,  and  when  it  is  ended,  te  | 
makes  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  answer  him,  and  immediatsif 
they  all  set  up  a  cry  together,  till  by  another  sign  xrithias 
hand  he  orders  them  to  be  silent:  when  they  are.immei^ 
ately  obedient  and  quiet.    Then  the  first  reneirs  his  (&• 
course,  or  his  song,  which  when  finished,  and  the  otbss 
have  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  it,  the  whole  assei 
breaks  up  and  separates."    This  singular  noise  is  lDa(te^f 
the  instrumentality  of  a  long  bony  process  in  the  M> 
According  to  the  same  author,  "  the  face  of  the  Wan*'  j  1 
broad,  the  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  the  ears  short  w 
round,  the  tail  naked  at  the  extremity,  with  which  it  Iww 
firmly  whatever  it  encircles  :  the  hair  of  thebodyisblwi 
long,  and  glossy ;  it  is  much  longer  under  the  chin,™ 
forms  a  kind  of  round  beard :  the  hair  on  the  hands,  M, 
and  a  part  of  the  tail,  is  brown.    The  male  is  of  the  «• 
colour  as  the  female,  and  only  differs  firom  it  in  beinf* 
little  larger.     The  females  carry  their  young  on  th* 
backs,  and  thus  loaded  leap  firom  branch  to  branch,* 
from  tree  to  tree.    The  young  one  clasps  the  nairo«» 
part  of  the  body  of  the  mother  with  its  hands  and  «* 
and  thus  holds  itself  firmly  fastened,  whatever  motifli* 
parent  makes.    In  other  respects,  these  animals  are"" 
and  mischievous :  they  can  neither  be  tamed  nor  sn^^J 
and  bite  dreadfully.    As  they  live  only  on  fruit,  grtOj* 
some  insects,  their  flesh  is  not  bad  eating.    It  is  lite* 
of  the  hare,  W\.  a.  little  sweetish,  for  which  reason  ij«f 
quantity  of  a^X^ia  ^wX,\ft  ^^\.^\s!i^Saxa«ated:  the  W 
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:e  that -of  the  capon,  and  of  a  very  fine  flavour, 
ly  fasten  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  stick 
their  hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch, 
iders  it  very  .difficult  to  take  them,  even  after 
hot,  for  if  they  are  only  wounded,  they  will  not 
ground,  but  cling  to  the  branch,  and  remain  on 
here  they  were  shot,  till  they  drop  off  by  putre- 
iVhat  appears  singular  is,  that  the  moment  one 
s  wounded,  the  rest  assemble  round,  and  clap 
ers  into  the  wound,  as  if  they  were  desirous  of 
its  depth.  If  the  blood  then  flows  in  any  quan- 
keep  it  shut  up,  while  others  get  leaves,  which 
,  and  thrust  into  the  orifice.  The  females  bring 
one  at  a  time.*' 
louato  has  the  same  characters  as  the  Warine, 
leems  to  differ  from  it  in  having  no  beard,  and  a 
iloured  hair,  whereas  that  of  the  Warine  is  black. 

THE   COAITA. 

lie  warine  and  the  alouato,  the  Coaita,  or  Four- 
lionkey,  is  the  largest  of  the  sapajous.  There 
live  at  the  Duke  of  Bouillon's,  where,  by  its 
'  and  forward  caresses,  it  merited  the  affection 
'^ho  had  it  under  their  care  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
ment  and  attention  paid  to  it,  it  could  not  resist 
:  of  the  year  1764.  It  differs  greatly  in  disposi- 
the  warine  and  the  alouato,  which  are  wild  and 
le.  It  also  differs  from  them  in  having  but  four 
d  no  thumb  to  the  fore  paws :  by  this  character 
I  its  holding  tail,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
;y  kind.  In  the  use  of  their  tail  these  animals 
arly  dexterous.  They  can  pick  up  with  it  even 
i  bits  of  wood ;  and  M.  Audebert  tells  us,  that 
le  of  the  species  carry  hay  in  its  tAa\  to  loaik^  \\» 
z5 
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bed,  and  move  and  spread  it  about  as  easily  as  an< 
could  have  done  with  his  trunk. 

In  climbing,  too,  this  member  is  of  great  use.   ^Tbez 
are  (says  Dampier)  in  the  Isthmus  of  America,  nimibeisc 
Monkeys,  some  of  which  are  white,  but  the  most  ps 
black — some  have  beards,  others  none.    These  Monkeyi 
are  very  droll,  and  performed  a  thousand  grotesque  postM 
as  we  traversed  in*  the  woods.    When  they  are  untbleli 
leap  from  one  tree  to  another,  on  account  of  the  distutf^ 
or  the  tree  being  separated  by  a  river,  their  dezteiitf  i 
very  surprising.    The  whole  family  form  a  kind  of  diOii 
locking  tail  in  tail,  or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  themiotf' 
ing  the  branch  above,  the  rest  swing  down,  balanciii^  ti 
and  fro  like  a  pendulum,  until  the  undermost  is  eiiM^ 
catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some  neighixwdV 
tree.    When  the  hold  is  fixed  below,  the  Monkey  left  p 
that  which  was  above,  and  thus  comes  undermost  in  tm;  I 
but,  creeping  up  along  the  chain,  attains  the  nextbitoe^  I. 
of  the  tree  like  the  rest ;  and  thus,  they  all  take  pofflefl* 
without  eter  coming  to  the  ground." 

They  have  the  address  to  break  the  shell  of  the  oy<tf 
to  eat  them.  They  generally  produce  only  one  or  W 
young  ones  at  a  time,  which  they  carry  upon  their  bacbl 
they  feed  upon  fish,  worms,  and  insects,  but  fruit  iHtw 
general  food,  and  they  grow  fat  when  it  is  ripe,  when,  it • 
said,  their  flesh  is  good  and  exquisite  eating. 

The  Coaita  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  itiV 
is  longer  than  the  head  and  body  measured  togethi 
it  goes  on  all  fours. 

THE  SAJOU,  OR  CAPUCHIN  MOITKET. 

We  are  acquainted  with  two  varieties  in  this  speciei; 
Brown  Sajou,  commonly  called  the  Ci^^udan  Mh 
and  tlxQ  Qx^  S^Va:^  -^i^i^  ^\^  ^^^la  fiom  the  (A 
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colour  of  its  hair ;  they  are  both  lively,  active,  and  very 
BUig  by  their  tricks  and  nimbleness.  They  are,  how- 
,  fentastical  in  their  tastes  and  affections :  they  seem 
Bive  a  strong  inclination  for  some  people,  and  as  great 
version  for  others.  They  are  natives  of  French  Gui- 
They  usually  live  in  troops  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
iriduals.  They  often  whistle,  and  when  they  are  en- 
id  they  shake  their  heads  violently,  and  utter,  in  a 
dous  tone,  the  syllables  Pt,  co,  roiu 

THE   SAI,  OR   WEEPER. 

have  seen  two  of  these  animals,  which  seem  to  make 
iely  in  the  species.  The  hair  of  the  first  is  of  a  deep 
n ;  the  hair  of  the  second,  which  we  have  called  the 
i4hro(tted  Sai,  is  white  on  the  breast,  neck,  ears,  and 
Travellers  have  described  these  animals  by  the 
of  HowlerSj  from  their  plaintive  moan.  Others 
called  them  Musk  Monkeys,  from  their  having,  like 
nacaque,  that  peculiar  smell.  They  belong  to  the 
ou  frunily,  as  they  have  a  holding  tail :  they  have  only 
eats,  and  bring  forth  but  one  or  two  at  a  time.  They 
entle,  docile,  and  so  timorous,  that  their  common  cry, 
i^resembles  that  of  the  cat,  is  dwindled  down  to  a 
of  sighing  when  they  are  threatened.  Their  food, 
is  climate,  is  principally  snails  and  beetles,  which  they 
r  before  any  other ;  but  in  their  native  country  of  Brazil, 
chiefly  live  upon  grain,  and  the  wild  fruit  they  pluck 
trees,  whence  they  very  seldom  descend  till  they  have 
led  their  habitation  of  its  treasure. 

THE   BIAMIRI 

Igarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden^  Orange- 
rtdj  or  Yeilow  Sapajou.    It  is  common  in  Guiana, 
B  it  is  called  Camiri  by  the  natives.    By  \\a  ^vc^  ^>3.^n 
z6 
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the  brilliant  colour  of  its  coat,  the  fulness  andbriglitneaif 
its  eyes,  and  its  small,  round  visage,  the  Siamiri  huenr 
taken  the  lead  of  every  other  sapajou :  it  is,  in  ftc^tk 
most  beautiful  and  delicate  of  the  kind,  and  the  most  £!■ 
ault  to  transport  and  preserve  in  other  countries.  Its  4 
without  being  absolutely  useless  and  weak,  like  tint ^  | 
the  sagoin,  is  also  not  so  muscular  as  that  of  the  sapiji**' 
its  tail  may  be  said  to  be  but  half-holding  ;  and  tboojki  i 
makes  use  of  it  to  climb  up  trees,  yet  it  can  neither  stnit  | 
ly  hold,  nor  firmly  fix  itself  with  it.  It  is  scarcely 
than  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length.  It  sits  upngiit<| 
its  hinder  feet  with  great  ease  :  but  it  walks  comiDOiiIjfl[ 
all  fours. 

Captain  Stedman  tells  us,  that  he  daily  saw  them paflVj 
along  the  sides  of  the  river,  in  regular  order,  with  li*| 
young  at  their  backs,  looking  not  unlike  small  knapodi 
The  foremost  of  them  leaps  from  the  extremity  of* 
bough  to  that  of  another,  which  is  often  al  a  soipn^l 
distance,  and  so  active  are  these  animals,  and  so  weD* 
they  measure  the  intervening  space,  that  he  never  missesi* 
aim.    All  the  rest  follow  him  in  succession ;  andeFenPj 
females,  burthened  as  they  are  with  the  young  ones,  wlw 
cling  closely  to  the  mother's  back,  perform  the  same  Wf|^ 
with  equal  safety. 


THE    SAKI, 


Commonly  called  the  Fox-tailed  Monkey,  fromHs »»' 
ing  clothed  with  very  long  hair,  is  the  largestofth*^ 
kind,  being  about  seventeen  inches  long;wheiei^* 
size  of  the  five  other  sa£roins  is  not  above  ms6^^ 
The  Saki  has  very  long  hair  on  its  body,  and  still**r 
on  its  tail.  Its  face  is  red,  and  covered  with  awhitii*7 
It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and  lives  in  the  wo(A  "^ 
rare.    The  fem^^\ifvxi^^QttibLliut  one  offipnoU*** 


Thi 

Hi 
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THE  TAMARIN,  OR  GREAT-EARED  MONKEY. 

nimal,  which  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
A.merica,  is  about  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  and  has  a 
iace,  of  a  swarthy  flesh  colour ;  its  upper  lip  some- 
ivided ;  its  ears  are  very  large  and  erect ;  its  hair 
shaggy,  and  of  a  black  colour:  the  hands  and  feet 
vered  with  orange-coloured  hair,  very  fine  and 

;  its  nails  are  long  and  crooked;  and  the  tail  is 
clothed  with  short  hair,  and  twice  the  length  of  its 

It  is  a  lively,  pleasant  animal ;  easily  tamed ;  but  so 
9,  that  it  cannot  bear  a  removal  to  a  less  temperate 

/• 

THE   WISTITI,   OR   STRIATED  MONKEY, 


'^'^^^S^.. 


ame  of  this  animal  is  taken  from  the  sound  of  its 

It  is  smaller  than  the  tamarin,  being  not  above 
hes  long,  and  its  tail  more  than  double  that  length, 
is  annulated  black  and  white,  like  the  macaque.    Its 

naked,  and  of  a  flesh  colour.  It  has  two  very  sin- 
:ufts  of  long  white  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ears, 

although  very  large,  cannot  be  seen  by  looking  at 
1  face  of  this  animal.    Mr.  Edwards  says,  that,  when 

good  health,  it  has  much  hair  and  tufted ;  that  one 
e  which  he  saw,  and  which  was  healthy,  fed  ovlqi^h- 
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eral  things,  as  biscuits,  fruit,  pulse,  insects,  snails;  and, 
being  one  day  unchained,  he  struck  at  a  little  gold  M 
which  was  in  a  glass  globe,  killed  it,  and  devoured  it  with 
the  greatest  avidity;  that  afterwards,  some  small  eels  be- 
ing put  before  him,  he  was  frightened  when  they  twisted 
about  his  neck,  but  that  he  soon  conquered  and  ate  thea 
It  is  a  great  enemy  to  cats.  These  animals,  when  yooii{. 
have  an  ugly  appearance,  having  scarcely  any  hair  on  their 
bodies.  They  cling  closely  to  the  teats  of  their  dam ;  in^ 
as  they  grow  older,  they  fix  themselves  on  her  back  ff 
shoulders ;  when  she  is  weary  of  carrying  them,  she  re- 
leases herself  by  rubbing  against  the  wall. 

The  Striated  Moi^key  is  of  a  hardy  nature,  andta 
sometimes  pre' -ced  young  ones  in  Eiurope,  even  as  fir 
to  the  nortJI  as  Paris.  Most  of  the  individuals  have  i 
somewhat  musky  smell.  The  voice  is  a  kind  of  shrill  bit- 
sing  whistle. 

THE   MARIKINA 

Is  sufficiently  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  the  Snull 
Lion  Monkey.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  has  a 
small  tufl  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  its  hair  is  tuiW 
long,  soft,  and  glossy ;  the  head  is  round  ;  the  face  is  brown; 
the  eyes  red ;  the  ears  round,  naked,  and  concealed  under 
the  long  hair  which  encompasses  the  face.  This  hair  it 
of  a  bright  red ;  that  on  the  body  and  tail  of  a  veiy  pak 
yellow,  approaching  towards  white.  This  animal  has  the 
same  manners,  the  same  vivacity,  and  the  same  inclinatioi 
as  other  sagoins,  and  seems  to  be  of  a  more  robust  tea- 
perament.  We  have  seen  one  which  lived  five  or « 
years  at  Paris,  by  the  care  alone  of  keeping  it,  daring  win- 
ter, in  a  chamber  wherein  a  fire  was  kept  every  day.  It 
is  a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  especially  in  the  vicimtf 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  axi^  '\a  ^  ^w^xovv^  -^X.  t^  the  Creoles 
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)ut  nine  inches  long ;  tuitl  its  tail  is  as  long  again. 
'emarkable  for  a  kind  of  white  and  striped  hair  on 
ipand  sides  of  the  head;  its  face  is  black,  shaded  by 
,11  gray  down ;  ita  eyea  are  black ;  ita  tail  of  a.  bright 
;  its  insertion,  and  even  aa  ftr  aa  half  ita  length, 
)  it  changea  to  b  deep  brown.  The  haii  of  the  upper 
of  the  body  is  of  a  brown  colonr ;  that  of  the  breast, 

hands,  and  feet  is  white ;  the  skin  is  black,  even 
!  covered  with  white  hair ;  its  throat  is  naked,  and 

like  ita  fice ;  its  voice  is  soft,  and  reaemblee  more 
lirping  of  a  little  bird  than  the  cry  of  an  animal ;  it 
y  delicate,  and  cannot  lie  traiuported  from  America 
Europe,  without  the  greatest  precaution. 

THE  HICO. 

iwe  the  knowledge  of  this  animal  to  M.  de  la  Con- 
le,  and  shall  therefore  give  this  author's  account  of 

hia  Voyage  up  the  Amazons  River.  "The  Mico 
1  the  governor  of  Para  made  me  a  present  of,  was 
i]y  one  of  its  kind  that  had  been  seen  in  the  country. 
lair  of  its  body  was  of  the  most  beautiful  silver  col- 
ts tail  glossy,  and  approaching  to  black.  It  had 
er  more  remarkable  singularity ;  its  eats,  jawe,  and 

were  tinctured  with  so  bright  a  vermilion  aa  scarce- 
be  thought  natoiaL    I  have  hod  it  a  year;  and  it 
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was  alive  at  the  time  I  was  writing  this  account,  ilmoit 
within  sight  of  the  French  coast,  where  I  hoped  to  hue 
brought  it  alive  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  continual  pre- 
cautions that  I  took  to  preserve  it  from  the  cold,  the  ng- 
our  of  the  season  probably  killed  it." 


CHAP.  XXII. 

The  Tartarian  Coio,...The  Tolai,...TVie  Ziad.,»Tht  Zam 
,.„The  Pouch.^.The  Perotui8ca...,7^he  S<mslik,.»Tht  GA- 
den-coloured  Mole»»The  White  Water  Ilai»..The  GwM 
Hog,»,The  WUd  Boar  of  Cape  Verd,.»The  Mtxiea 
Wolf.,.,The  Alco„„The  Tayra.,..Tke  Philander  of  Sun- 
nam.,. .The  JihouchL»..The  Tacan.,.,The  Brazilian  fW 
Mouse.. ..The  ^perea.*..The  TapetL„.The  Juda  Goflt- 
The  Kanguroo....The  SUver-haired  Kangvroo^^Tht  Kair 
guroo  Rat....The  Womhach.»..The  Duck-biUed  Plahfpvt. 

THE  TARTARIAN  COW. 

Mr.  Gmelin,  in  the  new  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academj 
at  Petersburg,  has  given  the  description  of  this  aninal, 
which  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  quite  different  species 
from  all  those  we  have  spoken  of  under  the  article  of  Buf- 
falo. "  This  cow,**  says  he,  "  which  I  saw  alive,  and  hid 
painted  in  Siberia,  came  fi*om  Calmuchia,  and  was  aboot 
the  length  of  two  Russian  ells  and  a  half;  by  which  model 
we  may  judge  of  the  other  dimensions.  The  body  resea- 
bles  that  of  the  common  cow;  the  hair  on  the  bodfii 
black,  except  on  the  forehead  and  spine  of  the  back,wheie 
it  is  white.  The  neck  is  covered  with  a  mane,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  body  with  a  very  long  hair,  which  descenditi) 
the  knees,  bo  thaixli^ift  ^<&^\.v;i^'«£N«c^  ahi^t;  the  back  n 
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1  in  the  form  of  a  hunch ;  the  tail  resembles  that  of  a 
,  white  and  well  clothed  with  hair ;  the  fore  feet  are 
,  and  the  hinder  ones  white ;  there  are  two  tufls  of 
hair,  one  before  and  the  other  behind.  The  excre- 
3  are  of  a  more  solid  nature  than  those  of  the  common 
and  it  grunts  like  a  hog.  It  is  wild,  and  even  fe- 
us ;  for,  excepting  the  man  who  feeds  it,  it  huts  all 
that  come  near  it  with  its  head ;  and  it  dislikes  the 
any  of  domestic  cows."  This  animal,  which  is  called 
'ack,  lives  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  has 
domesticated  by  the  Mongols.  Its  tail  is  used  as  a 
ard  by  the  Oriental  nations. 

THE  TOLAI. 

animal,  which  is  very  common  near  Baikal  Lake,  in 
iry,  is  in  size  between  a  hare  and  a  rabbit,  the  latter 
lich  it  resembles  in  shape,  quality,  smell,  and  colour, 
Jso  in  the  habit  of  burrowing  in  the  earth  to  conceal 
',  It  differs  only  in  the  tail,  which  is  considerably 
)r  than  that  of  the  rabbit,  and  is  black  above  and 
\  underneath.  Its  head  and  back  are  a  pale  gray, 
led  with  brown ;  the  breast  and  under  part  of  the 
are  white,  as  are  also  the  muzzle  and  round  the  eyes. 

THE  ZISEL. 

animal,  which  is  also  called  the  Earless  Marmot,  is 
er  than  the  hamster :  its  body  is  long  and  slender, 
he  weasel ;  whereas,  that  of  the  hamster  is  thick  and 
act,  like  that  of  the  rat.  It  has  no  external  ears,  but 
auditory  passages  concealed  under  the  hair.  The 
is  of  a  grayer,  or  of  a  more  uniform  colour,  than  the 
ter ;  and  the  latter  is  marked  in  the  fore  part  of  its 
with  three  large  white  spots  on  each  side.  These 
ences,  joined  to  that  of  their  not  mixing  together^ 
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though  natives  of  the  same  country,  are  sufficient  to  k 
us  not  the  least  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  two  dtffe 
species.  It  inhabits  Russia,  as  far  as  Eamtschath, 
the  islands  between  Asia  and  America ;  it  is  found  als 
Persia  and  China,  but  rarely  in  any  part  of  Europe,  exi 
Russia.  It  never  frequents  bogs  and  woods,  but  dvel] 
open,  high,  dry,  and  uncultivated  places,  and  prefers  ti 
and  loamy  soils,  near  the  high  roads.  Each  individoal 
its  separate  burrow,  in  which  it  lays  up  its  store  of  wii 
provision.  During  the  great  severity  of  the  frost  it 
torpid.  In  size  they  vary  considerably ;  some  beinf 
large  as  the  marmot,  others  no  bigger  than  the  water 
Their  colour  is  as  various  ;  but  generally  it  is  a  yellow 
white  on  the  upper  parts,  and  dirty  white  on  the  be 
When  the  fur  is  varied  with  waves  or  small  spote  of  wk 
the  animal  is  the  Souslik,  described  by  Bnffon  inanh 
quent  page  of  this  chapter. 

THE  ZEMNI. 

There  is  another  animal  in  Poland  and  Russia,  wbicli 
called  ztemm,  or  zemni,  of  the  same  race  as  the  zuel,  k 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  mischievous.  It  is  somewli 
smaller  than  the  domestic  cat ;  its  head  is  large,  its  Ixx 
slender,  and  its  ears  short  and  round.  These  have  fe 
great  incisive  teeth :  the  two  in  the  lower  jaw  are  tlfl 
as  long  as  the  two  in  the  upper.  The  feet  are  very  ^ 
and  hairy,  divided  into  five  toes,  and  armed  with  am 
claws ;  the  hair  is  soft,  short,  and  of  a  mouse  gray  colli 
the  tail  moderately  large ;  its  eyes  small  and  hid|  K 
those  of  the  mole.  Its  disposition  and  habitudes  are  0^ 
ly  the  same  as  those  of  the  hamster  and  dsel ;  it* " 
is  dangerous ;  it  eats  greedily,  and  plunders  orchii** 
gardens;  it  burrows;  and  lives  upon  grain,  froit>* 
pulse,  wHcToL  It  B\me»mmi^BKia2Qa«  for  its  winter  wpP 
Pennant  nameB  x\»a  wi\\sv^>Qji^'^^^^^3^^^ 


y 
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THE  POUC, 

aJso  the  Surmulot,  is  larger  than  the  domestic 
;  its  snout  is  long ;  its  fur  is  gray,  with  brown 
d  white  beneath ;  its  tail  is  almost  as  long  as  its 

burrows,  and  conmiits  depredations  in  the  gar- 
Though  not  web-footed,  it  swims  well.    There 

numbers  near  Suraz  and  in  Volhinia,  that 
dtants  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  culture  of 
lens.  Its  native  country  is  India,  whence  it  was 
d  into  France  in  1750,  and  has  since  been  vei^ 
in  the  seaports. 

THE  PEROUASCA, 

he  Russians  call  Pereunaska,  and  the  Polanders 
ca  (a  name  we  may  translate  the  cinctured  weasel)^ 
large  as  a  polecat,  covered  with  a  whitish  hair, 
ely  striped  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  stripes  ap- 
)  many  girdles.  It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  bur- 
he  earth ;  its  skin  is  sought  after,  and  makes  a 
itiful  fur. 

THE  SOUSLIK. 

{  found  at  Casan,  and  in  the  provinces  which  the 
I  pervades,  a  small  animal,  called  Souslik  in  the 
tongue,  of  which  very  beautiful  furs  are  made, 
short,  like  the  field  mouse :  but  what  di^tinguish- 
i  that  and  every  other  rat,  is  its  coat,  which  is  of 
hue,  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of  a  glossy  and 
hite  colour:  these  little  spots  are  exceedingly 
a  small  distance  from  each  other ;  they  are  more 
upon  the  loins  of  this  animal  than  on  the  shoul- 
head.  *<  The  rats  called  Sousliks,"  says  M.  San- 
re  taken  in  great  numbers  on  the  salt  vessels  in 
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the  river  Kama,  which  descends  from  SalikanEO,^ 
the  salt  pits  are,  and  falls  into  the  Volga  belof  !)■ 
The  Volga,  from  Simbuski  to  Somtoff,  is  covered nii* 
salt  vessels ;  and  these  animals  are  taken  on  tbcse^ 
and  the  borders  of  those  rivers :  their  nameisSdt^  ^|k}i 
dainty-mouthed^  because  they  are  very  fond  of  sal 


lor 
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THE  GOLDEN-COLOURED  MOLL 

Not  to  omit  any  animals  that  belong  to  the  Na^^ 
shall  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  mole  found  in  Sibeniill^luf 
the  GMen- Coloured  Mole^  the  species  of  whiciii<f' 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  mole,  because  theS 
has  no  tail,  and  a  short  snout ;  only  three  toes  U)  tie  I 
feet,  and  four  to  the  hinder ;  whereas,  the  cchib*"' 
has  five  toes  on  every  foot.  The  snout  is  shoittirttaijijyj 
of  the  common  mole ;  the  nose  naked ;  the  headai' 
about  four  inches  long ;  the  fur  above  is  varied  v^rliod, 
sy  green,  golden  and  reddish  copper  colour,  thelo'^'Juil 
cinereous  brown.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Siberian  Mcfci« 
it  is  also  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

THE  WHITE  WATER  RAT. 
The  European  Water  Rat  is  again  seen  in  Canadi.1*" 
colour  is  different :  its  back  only  is  brown ;  the  rest  •»* 
body  is  white  and  brown:  the  head  and  snont  aie"^ 
as  is  the  extremity  of  the  tail :  the  hair  seems  soto' 
more  glossy  than  that  of  the  European  Water  Bitj* 
they  are  alike  in  every  other  respect ;  so  that  we  e^  \^^ 
doubt  but  that  these  two  animals  are  of  the  earned'  ey^i 
the  whiteness  of  the  hair  being  produced  by  theeoMi'  ^ 
of  the  climate.  the 

thic 
THE  GUINEA  HOG  .  the 

Is  nearly  o?  \ke  «Bm^  ^^gta^  «a  our  hog,  voi  •**   J  tlii 
same  size  aa  tiie  B\»xii\LO^\^^MsXSa\a«Bi>«aS»*'^ 
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iTf  or  our  hog.  It  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  and  has 
ransported  into  Brazil,  where  it  has  multiplied,  as  in 
ive  country;  it  is  domestic  and  tame:  its  hair  is 
red,  and  glossy ;  it  has  no  bristles,  not  even  on  the 
the  tail  only,  and  the  crupper  near  the  tail,  are  cov- 
ith  longer  hair  than  the  rest  of  the  body :  its  head 
80  large  as  that  of  our  hog ;  and  its  ears  are  very 
Jid  turned  backwards  over  its  neck ;  its  tail  is  as 
longer,  almost  toudiing  the  ground ;  and  it  has  no 
wards  its  extremity. 

THE  WILD  BOAR  OF  CAPE  VERD. 

t  is  another  hog,  or  Wild  Boar  in  Africa,  which  is 
&om  Cape  Verd  to  Congo,  and  also  in  Madagascar, 
number  of  its  teeth,  and  enormous  size  of  its  two 
>f  the  upper  jaw,  it  seems  to  be  of  a  different  breed, 
»rhaps,  of  a  different  species,  from  every  other  hog, 
proaches  nearer  the  babiroussa.  These  tusks  re- 
I  ivory  horns,  rather  than  teeth ;  they  are  half  a  foot 
nd  five  inches  round  at  the  base,  and  are  crooked 
like  the  horns  of  a  bull.  This  animal  resides  prin- 
in  subterranoQus  recesses,  which  he  digs  with  his 
nd  hoofs ;  he  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  in  his  wild 
I  of  a  savage  nature. 

THE  MEXICAN  WOLF 

le  same  figure,  the  same  appetites,  and  the  same 
ies  as  the  European  or  North  American  wolf;  and 
^hing  seems  to  prove  them  to  be  of  one  and  the  same 
3 ;  its  head,  however,  is  larger,  its  neck  thicker,  and 
L  not  so  hairy ;  above  the  mouth,  there  are  some 
iristles,  but  not  so  rough  as  those  of  the  hedgehog ; 
dy  is  covered  with  grayish  hair,  marked  with  some 
spots ;  the  head,  which  is  of  the  same  colour  as  tke 
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body,  is  crossed  with  brown  stripes  ;  and  the  foreheid  f 
adorned  with  fallow-coloured  spots  ;  the  ears  are  ofttgai 
colour,  like  the  head  and  body.    There  is  a  long  Bpf^di 
fallow  colour,  on  the  neck ;  a  second  spot,  like  the  isi, 
the  breast ;  and  a  third  on  the  belly.     The  flank  iaioM 
with  transversal  lists,  from  the  back  to  the  beUy.   Tl» 
is  gray,  and  marked  with  a  fallow  spot  on  the  middle; 
legs  are  striped,  from  top  to  bottom,  of  a  gray  and  brwtf^ 
colour.    This  Wolf,  as  we  observe,  is  the  most  beullf  * 
of  the  kind,  and  its  fur  is  greatly  valued. 


'« 


« 


THE  ALCO,  OR  MEXICAN  DOG. 

Besides  the  dogs,  says  Fernandez,  which  the 
have  transported  into  America,  we  meet  with  three df  I  * 
species  there,  which  resemble  ours,  both  in  nature  ■  I  ^ 
manner,  and  which  do  not  greatly  differ  from  itin  S^M 
The  first,  and  the  longest  of  these  American  dogSjifll^l  '* 
called  Xoloigtcuintl'L  What  is  particularly  remarinU^^k'^ 
these  animals,  is,  their  being  without  hair,  and  only  w*  I  ^ 
ed  with  a  soft  close  skin,  marked  with  yellow  and*!  * 
spots.  The  second  is  clothed  with  hair,  and,  withi«f«^l  * 
to  its  size,  sufficiently  resembles  our  little  Malta  iif  * 
It  is  marked  with  white,  black,  and  yellow;  itissingi' 
and  amusing  by  its  deformity,  having  a  hunched  m 
and  an  exceedingly  short  snout;  so  that  the  head  seeai* 
shoot  immediately  out  of  the  shoulders ;  it  is  called  Jft* 
canciw,  from  the  name  of  its  country.  The  third  to**  ^ 
these  dogs,  called  Teckickiy  sufficiently  resembles  off  * 
tie  dogs ;  but  its  look  is  dull  and  savage.  The  Adw** 
eat  theu:  flesh.  The  word  w£fco  appears  to  be  a  geafi** 
term* 
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THE  TAYRA,  or  GALERA, 

H  Pennant  calls  the  Guinea  Weasel,  is  about  the 
>f  a  small  rabbit,  and  resembles  the  weasel  or  the 
.  It  burrows  like  those  animals,  and  has  its  fore  feet 
strong,  and  considerably  shorter  than  the  hinder 
Its  snout  is  elongated,  a  little  pointed,  and  adorned 
L  whisker.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  greatly  resem- 
lat  of  a  rat ;  it  is  covered  with  brown  hair,  some  of 
is  pretty  long,  and  in  others  much  shorter.  It  is  a 
I  of  Guinea,  very  common  about  the  Negro  villages, 
iceedingly  destructive  to  poultry. 

THE  PHILANDER  OF  SURINAM. 

animal  belongs  to  the  same  climate,  and  is  of  a  near 
is  to  the  sariga,  marmose,  cayopolin,  and  phalanger. 
very  sparkling  eyes,  surrounded  with  a  circle,  of 
brown  hair.  The  body  is  covered  with  a  soft  hair, 
ber  a  kind  of  wool,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  is  fair 
J  back,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  on  the  snout,  fore- 
belly,  and  feet  The  feet  resemble  the  hands  of  the 
the  fore  feet  having  four  fingers  and  a  thumb,  with 
and  obtuse  nails  ;  whereas,  only  the  thumb  or  great 
'  the  hinder  feet  is  flat  and  obtuse,  the  rest  being 
I  with  small,  sharp  claws.  The  young  of  these  ani- 
yrunt  somewhat  like  a  pig  :  they  get  on  the  back  of 
dam,  and  fix  themselves  there,  by  fastening  their 
o  hers.  In  this  situation,  which  is  familiar  to  them, 
ure  carried  with  as  much  safety  as  swiftness. 

THE  AKOUCHI 

omon  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
ihabits  also  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada.  It  difibrs  firom 
jTouti  by  having  a  tail.  The  Akouchi  is  generally 
?r  than  the  agouti ;  but  its  hak  ia  not  xe^^X^xxt  ^^^< 
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THE  TUCAN,  or  MEXICAN  SHREW, 

Is  a  little  larger  than  our  mole,  and,  like  that,  is  fat  d 
fleshy,  with  such  very  short  legs,  that  its  belly  touchesth 
ground.  Its  tail  is  short ;  its  nose  sharp ;  its  ears  sad 
and  round ;  its  eyes  so  very  small,  that  they  may  be  d 
to  be  useless ;  but  differs  from  the  mole  in  the  colourofii 
hair,  which  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  by  the  number  oftM 
having  only  three  to  the  fore  feet,  and  four  to  those  belifli 
It  seems  still  farther  to  differ  from  it,  by  its  flesh  bai| 
good  to  eat.  It  burrows,  and  makes  such  a  number  i 
cavities,  that  travellers  can  scarce  tread  with  safety.  * 
it  gets  out  of  its  hole,  it  knows  not  how  to  retom,  bitl 
gins  to  dig  another.  4 

THE  FIELD  MOUSE  OF  BRAZIL 

Is  considerably  larger  than  ours,  being  about  five  inch 
from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  tbeti 
which  is  only  two  inches,  and,  consequently,  much  short 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  common  field  mouse.  1 
snout  is  pointed,  and  its  teeth  very  sharp. 

THE  APEREA. 

This  animal,  which  is  found  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
neither  a  rabbit  nor  a  rat ;  yet  it  seems  to  partake  son 
thing  of  both.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  by  seven  inches 
circumference.  The  hair  is  of  the  same  colour  as « 
hares,  but  white  upon  the  belly.  It  has  also,  like  tl 
animal,  a  slit  lip,  large  incisive  teeth,  and  a  whisker  ak> 
the  mouth ;  but  its  ears  are  rounded,  like  those  of  ai> 
the  fore  legs  are  only  three  inches  high ;  those  behind  i 
longer.  The  Aperea  has  got  no  tail ;  its  flesh  is  liked 
of  a  rabbit,  which  it  resembles  in  its  method  of  liviflf  * 
conceds  itad?  \sv\tf^^%^ViV^Q^a  not  buirow  like  an** 
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t  rather  retires  into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks  and  stones. 
18  very  easily  taken.  Lesson  states  it  to  be  the  Guinea- 
If  in  its  wild  state. 

THE  TAPETI 

Ibund  in  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  America.  It  resem- 
Jjl  the  European  rabbit  in  figure,  and  the  hare  in  size  and 
\ur ;  its  ears  are  very  long,  and  of  the  same  shape ;  its 
r  is  red  on  the  forehead,  and  whitish  on  the  throat ; 
le  have  a  circle  of  hair  round  the  neck :  they  are  all 
tte  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  belly ;  they  have  black 
1^  and  whiskers  like  the  rabbit,  but  have  no  tail.  The 
geti  resembles  the  hare  in  its  method  of  living,  fecun- 
fj  and  the  quality  of  its  flesh,  which  is  excellent  food. 
ives  in  the  fields,  or  woods,  like  the  hare,  and  does  not 
nrow  like  the  rabbit. 

THE  JUDA  GOATS 

UB  considered  by  our  author  as  only  varieties  of  the 
mmon  goat.  One  species  has  short,  smooth,  erect  horns, 
rved  a  little  forwards,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  kid  of  a 
mr  old.  The  other  is  also  of  a  dwarfish  size,  but  of  quite 
ierent  horns.  They  are  very  thick,  rounded  on  the  up- 
ar  surface,  with  two  sharp  edges  below  ;  and  bent  back- 
irds,  with  a  slight  spiral  twist  downwards,  outwards,  and 
awards. 

THE  KANGUROO. 

zsRE  exist  several  species  of  the  Kanguroo,  all  of  which 
natives  of  New  Holland.  The  principal  of  these  is 
<5reat  Kanguroo,  which  was  first  discovered  in  1770, 
^ome  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook. 
^:lteii  measures  nine  feet  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the 
■^e  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and,  when  full  grown,  weighs 
^oim  II*  Aa 


two  hnDdred  pounds.  The  head  uid  Deck  aie  Jtsj^ 
while  the  lover  puts  gndaally  dilate  to  a  verj  greitil 
the  fore  legs  are  hardlj  nineteen  inches  lDDg,«Uil 
hinder  ones,  which  are  perfectly  bare  and  ctUougbaii 
meuure  three  feet  aeven  inches.  The  head  beusN 
raaemblance  to  that  of  the  deer,  biiTing  a  nuld  ml  )li 
ViMge;  the  ears  ire  moderately  large  and  erect, ihei 


fiill,  and  tiie  mouth  rather  Bmall.  The  general  co)m 
prie  brown,  iDclining  to  white  uuderBeath.  Ah 
^at  difference  in  length  of  the  fore  and  hind  bg 
pace  of  this  animil  consists  in  vast  springs,  or  k 
which  are  said  at  times  to  exceed  twentr  feet  in  k 
It  can  with  nae  teap  over  an  obstacle  abore  nb 
high.  In  its  sute  of  test,  it  sita  erect  on  the  whdtli 
»f  the  hind  feet,  supportiBg  itself  by  the  base  of  Ua 
wluch  is  occBsiiHuIly  used  as  a  weapon  of  de&Dc«,i 
of  aach  prodi^oua  streogth  as  to  be  able  to  hraklh 
of  &io*nilvAs^>An'«.  ^W  fbrnileMlteilNl 
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5  than  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  which,  when  first 
ght  forth,  is  not  above  an  inch  long,  and  is  received 
an  abdominal  pouch,  that  the  female  is  furnished  with, 
ih  conceals  the  teats,  and  serves  as  a  receptacle  to  se- 
the  young  in  time  of  danger. 

THE   SILVER-HAIRED   KANGUROO 

msiderably  smaller  than  the  former,  and  distinguished 
le  delicacy  of  its  limbs  and  the  superior  fineness  of  its 


THE   RAT  KAN«UROO 

PERS  from  the  common  species  in  being  only  the  size 
rabbit  The  colour  is  brown  with  long  coarse  hair,  ash- 
iired  beneath ;  the  ears  are  more  rounded,  and  there 
Mttly  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet.  On  each  side  of  the 
nr  lip  are  several  long  whiskers,  which  are  wanting  in 
^at  Kanguroo ;  the  head  is  rather  flattened  sideways, 
be  general  appearance  of  the  animal  is  far  less  elegant 
pleasing. 

he  habits  of  the  Kanguroo  have  been  recently  de- 
led,  with  equal  animation  and  fidelity,  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
>  in  his  amusing  and  valuable  account  of  his  Two  Years* 
idence  in  New  South  Wales. 

Oor  largest  animals  (he  says)  are  Kanguroos ;  all  of 
jh  are  fine  eating,  being  clear  of  fat  except  about  the 
tasting  much  like  venison,  and  making  most  delicious 
'S  and  steaks,  the  favourite  dish  being  what  is  called 
earner,  composed  of  steaks,  and  chopped  tail,  with  a 
slices  of  salt  pork,  stewed  with  a  very  small  quantity 
ater,  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  close  vessel.  We  have 
forest  Kanguroo,  of  a  gray  colour,  with  a  longish  fur, 
Mting  the  forests ;  the  Wallaroo,  of  a  blackish  colour, 
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with  a  coarse  shaggy  fur,  inhabitingr  the  hills ;  and 
Kangaroo,  with  smooth,  short,  close  fur,  of  areddis 
(resembling  considerably  in  fineness  and  texture  ti 
the  sea  otter),  inhabiting  the  open  forests ;  and  all 
varieties  attain  the  weight  of  two  hundred  poui 
upwards  when  full  grown.  The  Wallabee  and  Pad 
grow  to  about  sixty  pounds  each,  and  inhabit  the 
and  broken  hilly  country.  The  rock  Kangaroo 
small,  living  among  the  rockiest  portions  of  the 
tains;  while  the  Kanguroo  rat,  or,  more  propei 
bit,  is  about  the  size  of  the  smallest  of  the  latter 
animal,  and  lodges  in  hollow  trees,  hopping  along, 
other  Kanguroos,  with  great  speed,  and  affordiii 
sport  in  the  chase.  The  Kanguroos  make  no  use 
short  fore  legs  except  in  grazing,  when  they  rii 
them  and  their  tail,  bring  their  hind  legs  forward, 
nibbling  upon  all  fours,  pulling  up  occasional] 
favourite  plant  with  their  fore  paw,  and  sitting  up  1 
erect  upon  their  hind  houghs  and  tail,  while  they  slo 
and  nibble  it,  shifting  it  from  paw  to  paw,  like  a  I 
trading  his  repast  on  a  juicy  apple.  When  chas 
hop  upon  their  hind  legs,  bounding  onwards  a1 
amazing  rate,  the  tail  wagging  as  they  leap,  and 
them  for  a  balance.  They  will  bound  over  gul 
down  declivities,  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  and 
over  the  tops  of  low  brushwood ;  so  that,  in  sucJi 
dogs  stand  very  little  chance  with  them ;  but  in 
open  country  soon  tire  them  out.  The  dogs  sei: 
generally  by  the  hip,  and  throw  them  over ;  thei 
upon  their  throats  and  finish  them.  But  few  d< 
attack  a  large  Kanguroo  singly,  some  of  the  two ) 
weight  size  often  hopping  off  with  three  or  four  n 
hanging  about  them ;  and  I  was  informed  of  one  tfa 
ally  earned  ^  tsxvxxa  ^a^csox^  ^^9toace«    Wlien  a  A 


ifweto  ahurge  Kaoigaxoo,  it  will  often  sit  upon  i1^  tail 
^iiaimclies,  and  fight  the  dog,  toming  adroitly  round 
id,  80  as  always  to  face  him,  and  poshing  him  off 
the  fore  paws ;  or  it  will  seize  and  hog  him  like  a 
^.  ripping  him  up  with  the  long  sharp  claw  on  its  power- 
llund  leg.    They  are  cmistantly  indeed  catting,  and 
MB  killing,  dogs  with  this  terrible  weapon,  which  will 
V  oat  the  bowels  at  a  single  kick ;  and  a  large  Kangaroo 
m  tUs  account,  very  dangerous  even  for  a  man  to  ap- 
taeh,  when  set  at  bay.    The  Kanguroo  hunters  immedi* 
l|y  hamstring  them  when  thrown,  to  prevent  injury  ta 
BMelves  or  the  dogs ;  whUe  the  black  natives  give  tiiem 
leavy  blow  over  the  loins  with  their  waddie,  which  com- 
My  paralyzes  their  hind  legs,  as  all  the  large  nerves 
jpplying  these  parts  ^ass  out  there.    The  Kanguroo  has 
If  one  young  at  a  time,  which  you  may  see  attached  by 
H  aouth  to  the  nipple  inside  the  mother's  pouch,  firom 
iifferiod  it  is  the  size  of  your  thumb  top,  and  as  bare  and 
IriM^n  as  a  new-bom  mouse,  until  it  attains  the  size  of 
|00$e-dog,  with  a  fine  glossy  coat  of  hair,  ready  to  leap  out 
il  Ik^  along  after  the  mother.    The  young  are  attached  to 
ilr  nipple  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  placenta  of 
|kw  animals  is  attached  to  the  uterus,  the  mouth  being 
Mneted  round  the  nipple,  which  swells  out  like  a 
iBqiy  inside  it,  nourishing   the  foetus   by   means  of 
kirilption   through  this  indirect  channel,  the   mouth 
^   Bipple  adhering  so  strongly  that  it  requires  con- 
^imble  fiirce  to  separate  them.    When  the  fintus  arrives 
^tafiSicient  age  to  suck,  it  drops  off  the  nipple,  and  may 
^  be  said  to  be  bom,  yet  still  continuing  inside  of  the 
^leh,  and  sucking  milk  now  through  the  ducts  of  that 
nipple  firom  the  external  sur&ce  of  which  it  formerly 
jmd  a  very  different  species  of  nourishment    The  muii' 
9|^  Miicb  *^  young  reach  this  pouch  firom  the  eviiyi^ 
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and  attach  themselves  to  the  nipple,  is  still,  I  b 
mystery,  as  no  communicative  duct  has  yet  bee 
but  the  natives  assert  they  are  bom  in  the  08 
and  that  the  mother  places  them  there.  It  is  an 
see  the  young  Kanguroo  pop  its  head  out  of  tl 
when  the  mother  is  grazing,  and  nibble  too  at  tb 
herbage  which  she  is  passing  over.  When  ban 
the  mother  will  stop  suddenly,  thrust  her  fore  p 
her  pouch,  drag  out  the  young  one  and  throw  it  a 
she  may  hop  lighter  along.  They  are  always  v 
pressed,  however,  before  they  thus  sacrifice  th 
their  ofispring  to  save  their  own ;  and  it  is  pitiful  t 
tender  sympathetic  looks  they  will  sometimes  cas 
the  poor  little  helpless  creatures  they  have  been  i 
desert  From  this  singular  mode  of  gestation, 
handle  the  fatus  in  utero^  and  pull  it  about  by  the 
a  kitten,  firom  the  first  moment  of  its  appearance 
to  the  very  day  of  its  birth,  without  causing  eithe 
annoyance  to  it  or  its  mother.  Such  is  the  very 
manner  in  which  nearly  all  our  Australian  quadru 
generated  and  brought  forth.  When  the  young  K 
has  attained  a  considerable  size,  it  wUl  crawl  c 
about,  and  creep  in  again  to  warm  itself,  or  in  c 
danger  approaches.  The  kanguroos  feed  early  in  tli 
ing,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  which  is  the  be 
to  hunt  them.  If  there  is  no  dog  in  your  pack  tfa 
show  the  game,  you  must  keep  sight  of  the  dogs 
gaUop  to  secure  it,  or  else  take  out  a  little  short-, 
terrier,  that  will  run  the  foot,  and  that  you  can  readfl. 
sight  of  till  it  reaches  the  others,  otherwise  yoa  dm 
all  your  sport,  as  few  of  our  dogs  give  tongue  either. 
chase  or  at  the  death.  If  there  is  a  river  or  pondi* 
Kanguroos  axe  sure  to  retreat  thither  when  hard  jn 
and  in  tiuB  "wa.7  te«j^^\i^'&^^^».^vea'  dogs,  by* 
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and  drowning  such  as  may  venture  in  beside 
1  the  great  length  of  their  hind  legs  and  tail, 
)led  to  stand  on  the  firm  bottom,  while  the  dogs 
o  swim ;  and  in  this  way  a  fight  between  a 
roo  and  a  pack  of  dogs  affords  a  most  amusing 
The  Kanguroo  stands  gravely  upright,  with 
tvB  spread  out  before  him,  wheeling  round 
:o  ward  off*  his  assailants;  and  whenever 
v^ithin  his  reach,  he  pounces  his  paws  upon 
sing  him  suddenly  under,  holds  him  fast  in  this 
sing  all  the  while  around  with  the  most 
)leton  sort*  of  aspect,  heedless  of  the  kick- 
wling  of  his  victim,  whom  he  quickly  puts  an 
le  courageous  colleague  does  not  in  good  time 
;s  aid,  and  force  the  Kanguroo  to  let  his  half- 
igonist  bob  above  water  again ;  the  dog  paddles 
I'ards  shore,  shaking  his  ears  and  looking  most 
th  no  inclination  to  venture  in  a  second  time, 
ing  all  the  halloos  and  cheerings  with  which 
1." 
ru A)o  may  be  domesticated.    "  One  of  the 

Kanguroos  I  have  seen  in  this  country  (says 
ham)  is  domesticated,  and  a  mischievous  wag 
ig  and  snuffing  cautiously  towards  a  stranger, 

innocently  expressive  countenance,  that  ro- 
ne ver  be  surmised  to  exist  under  it ;  when, 
ned  as  he  thinks,  a  sufficient  introduction,  he 
}  paws  on  your  shoulders,  as  if  to  caress  you, 
imself  suddenly  upon  his  tail,  administers  such 
ish  with  his  hind  legs,  that  it  is  two  to  one 
s  you  heels  over  head !  This  is  all  done  in 
siders  facetious  play,  with  a  view  of  giving 

examine  your  pockets,  and  see  what  b<m  bon9 
i  for  him,  as  he  munches  cakes  and  coQi6.t& 
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with  epicurean  goUtt ;  and  if  the  door  is  ajar,  he  wiQ  pat 
ly  take  his  station  behind  your  chair  at  meal  time,iei 
lackey,  giving  you  an  admonitory  kick  every  now  aodtko, 
if  you  fail  to  help  him  as  well  as  yourself." 

THE  WOMBACH. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales,  and  m 

discovered  in  the  year  1798.     It  is  about  the  size  of  i 

badger,  a  species  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be,  {hMniU 

dexterity  in  burrowing  in  the  earth  by  means  of  its  w 

paws ;  but,  in  its  general  motions,  it  appeared  to  ioK 

much  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  bear.    It  has  a  lufc 

head,  a  broad  forehead,  a  face  tapering  to  the  nose,  wlan 

is  a  hard  gristly  substance,  well  adapted  for  reaw?iflgtk 

earth  when  it  burrows  ;  each  jaw  has  two  cutting  teeti, 

long  and  sharp  like  those  of  a  kanguroo,  with  a  spice  d 

an  inch  between  them  and  the  grinders,  which  are  stroof 

and  well  set.    From  tiie  structure  of  its  teeth,  it  does  art 

appear  to  be  a  carnivorous  animal :  its  eyes  are  small  u^ 

black ;  its  ears  short  and  pointed.     The  paws  are  soffifi- 

thinj;  like  a  beaver's,  witli  which  it  runs  so  awkwardlvtto 

a  man  could  easily  overtake  it.     Its  posteriors  differ  fen 

most  other  animals,  by  falling  down  in  a  sloping  directift 

commencing  at  the  hip  joint,  and  descending  to  the  toe* 

joint  of  the  hind  legs  :  its  tail  is  so  short  thatit  ia  scaittif 

perceivable.    The  general  colour  is   a  cream-brown,  * 

termixed  with  black  hairs.    The  female,  like  most  c<i> 

animals  of  New  South  Wales,  is  distinguished  by  apfl«' 

or  false  belly  for  its  young.     The  flesh  is  consideiei  If 

the  natives  as  a  great  luxury. 

THE  DUCK-BILLED  PLAYTYPUS. 
NewHollano,  which,  among  other  living  curiootiei)* 
suppUed  UB  ml^XkbXi^xQ.  vria^  the  black  swu,  ia  alM*^ 
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nintry  that  produces  this  anomalous  animal,  one  ot  the 
rangest  sports  of  nature,  as  it  combines  the  bill  of  a  bird 
itib  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  quadruped.  So  singu- 
9  IB  tliis  union,  that  it  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the 
ick  of  some  person,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on  col- 
ctors.  When  the  creature  was  first  discovered,  it  re- 
vived the  allusive  name  of  Omithorynchus  Paradoxicus ; 
It  it  has  since  been  denominated  the  Platypus  Anatinus, 
*  Duck-billed  Platypus.  It  has  a  depressed  body,  some- 
hat  resembling  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature,  which  is  cov- 
■ed  with  a  soft  fiir,  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  ferrugin- 
18  white  beneath.  The  head  is  flattish,  and  the  snout  so 
ULCtly  resembles  that  of  some  broad-billed  species  of 
lek,  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  such.    The  tail 

flat,  fiirry,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body.  The 
Dgth  of  the  whole  animal,  fi:om  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  that 
r  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches ;  of  the  beak,  an  inch  and  a 
ilf.  The  legs  are  very  short,  and  terminate  in  a  broad 
eb,  which  on  the  fore  feet  extends  to  a  considerable  dis- 
ince  beyond  the  claws ;  but  on  the  hind  feet  reaches  no 
irther  than  the  roots  of  the  claws.  On  the  upper  part 
rtiie  head,  on  each  side,  a  little  beyond  the  beak,  are  sit- 
ited  two  oval  white  spots,  in  the  lower  part  of  each  of 
iiach  the  eyes  are  embedded. 

^rom  the  general  form  of  this  animal,  and  particularly  its 
ll  and  webbed  feet,  it  may  naturally  be  concluded,  that 
Pandas  in  watery  situations ;  that  it  has  the  habit  of  dig- 
->ig  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  under  ground ; 

id  tiiat  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals. 
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